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GOVERNMENT OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF 

MYSORE. 

Evidence of Messrs. N. RAMA RAO, Director of Industries and 
Coaimarce in Mysore, H. S. GOVINDA RAO, Superintendent 
of Sericulture, and M. K. SHAMSUDDIN KHAN, Assist* 
ant Superintendent of Sericulture, recorded at Ban* 
galore on Wednesday, the 15th March, 1933. 

President. —Mr. Rao, you are Director of Industries and Oom- 

merce P 

Mr. Ptama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —^Mr. Govinda Rao, you are Superintendent of Sericulture? 

Mr. Govinda Itao. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Slianisuddin Khan, you are Assistant Superintendent 
of Sericulture? 

Mr. Klian.—Yes. 

President. —I take it that the memorandum sent by yourself represents 
the views of the Mysore Government as well? 

Mr. Baraa Bao. —It does. 

President. —I would like to take up first the memorandum which was^ sent 
to the Government of India on the 12th April, 1929, through the Resident 
in Mysore. The letter from the Department of Industries went to the 
Resident on the 5th of February, 1929, asking that the question of granting 
protection to the Seriouitural industry might be considered by the. Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —The next letter whioli was sent by the department was dated 
the 1st of September, 1932. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —This was a letter from the Government. The letter 
that you are referring to is one from the Dewan of Mysore which represents 
the views not of the department, but of the Government of Mysore. 

President. —I am talking of the representation sent to the Government of 
India in connection with protection in the year 1929. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Our representation to the Government of India was 
made in the beginning of 1929, but our request for protection was made 
much earlier. When the Royal Commission on Agriculture was here, we 
made a representation to that body about the need for protection to the 
Sericulturai industry. 

President. —That has not been sent on to us. Which year was that 
approximately ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —In 1926. I was examined as a witness by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. I presented a memorandum to that body about 
the state of the Sericulturai industry and I supported it with oral evidence. 
I was examined in great detail by the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

President. —^You did not send that to the Government of India? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. 

President. —Then the statement which I made at the beginning was 
correct. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. I thought that I might add this information. 

President. —In 1929 when you submitted this memorandum the duty was 
15 per cent. 



Mr. Mania Mao. —Yes. 

President. —And your proposal as far as the amount of protection was 
concerned was to levy an additional duty of 15 per cent. 

Mr. Bama Baq. —Yes, that was our proposal in 1929. 

President .—You also propo.sed a correlated duty of 45 per cent, ou silk 
fabrics ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That was our representation in 1929. 

President. —The period asked for was 20 years. 

M.r. Bama Bao. —Yes, 

President. —In 1932 on the 1st of September, practically after a period 
of about 3| years, the proposal which you put forward to the Government 
of India was that you wanted an ad valorem duty of 100 per cent, on the 
correct invoice value of the silk imported into India with a correlated 
duty of 125 per cent, on silk fabrics. 

Mr. Bama. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Both duties being ad valorem? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, on the invoice value. 

President. —So that in 3 years the industry’s demand has been considerably 
increased. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The position worsened very rapidly and the protective 
duty that was considered adequate in 1929 was found to be .sadly inadequate 
under the conditions which prevailed in 1932. 

President. —The first time when Government noticed the decline of the 
industry was as far back as 1926. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. Even in the earlier reports of my department—1 
was then Superintendent of Sericulture and I had intimate knowledge of 
the conditions of the Sericultui'al industry—even then I noticed the menace 
from foreign imports. We tried to improve our industry, when we found 
that we were up against the competition of foreign imports, I felt that 
our industry could not improve and develop as rapidly as we wanted it to 
do unless we had some measure of protection. In my Administration llej.iorts 
of the Department, 1 suggested that some protection was necessary to 
enable us to realise our objects. The position got bad in 1926. In 1926 
the Agricultural Committee of the Economic Conference of the State 
recommended a strong measure of protection for the Serioultural industry, 
and it was in pursuance of that recommendation that I made a representa¬ 
tion beiore the Royal Commission on Agriculture. The po.sition has been 
getting steadily worse since then, and now it is so critical that without 
protection, I am afraid, the Sericultural industry is bound to disappear. 

President. —What was the response you got from tlie Agricultural Com¬ 
mission 

Mr. Bama Bao .—It came within the scope of their enquiry only incidental- 
ly, 1 think. They sympathised with our aspirations generally but they 
did not make any specific recommendation about the Sericultural industry. 

President. —In the memorandum submitted in 1929 you gave the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to understand that Mysore was producing as much as 
114 lakhs of lbs. of silk out of the total Indian production of 23,69,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —The position as revealed in 1916—I don’t know whether 
you have seen Maxwell Lefroy’s report—is practically the same. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. I have seen it. 

President. —In that it is stated that the production of Mysore in 
1916 was about 11,60,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —That shows that the industry as far as production was 
concerned did not make any rapid progress. 
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Mr. llama Bao. —It had made some progress. We had remedied defects. 

I was connected with Sericulture when Professor Maxwell Lefroy visited 
the State, and I assisted him in his investigations. We had just got over 
some initial difficulties by then. Between 1916 and 1926 a good many defects 
had been remedied, but it was too early for the fruits of these improvements 
to become visible. There liad not been time'enough for us to realise the 
results of our work. 

President. —Now I would like to take up your replies to the qustionniiirc 
which the Board has issued with regard to the Sericultural industry. .For 
the purposes of discussion it would, 1 think, be much better if 1 divided the 
subject matter of the questionnaire into three distinct groups. First of 
all I would like to discuss the question about mulberry and its cultivation, 
d.'he second group would bo the rearing of silk worms, and the third w’ould be 
the reeiing and the different methods adopted in Mysore for purposes of 
reeling. 

Mr. Mania Mao. —That would be very convenient. 

President. —As far as the first question is concerned in Mysore you have 
got two kinds of lands. 0.iie is dry and another irrigated. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —In the irrigated there are 3 or 4 kinds of gardens. 

Mr. Mama Mao.—Yes. 

President. —But generally speaking most of the area at present is under 
dry land. 

Mr. Mana Mao. —A very large percentage of the area under mulberry is 
unirrigated. 

President. —And generally cultivation is bush mulberry. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Ye.s. 

President. —Have you niade any expei'iments with the tree mulberry? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —We have conducted experiments with the mulberry tree 
and we have got a tope (grove) of mulberry trees planted in Mysore, and 
we are forming similar toxtes at Kunigal, Kolar and Chennapatna. We 
have got some data about tree cultivation from the My.sore farm. The trees 
in the other farms are yet too young to give any reliable data. 

Mreside.nt .—May 1 take it that the experimental stage as far as mulberry 
tree is concerned is practically over? 

Mr, Mama Mao.—it is over. As a matter of fact there was no experi¬ 
mental stage at all. We had before us the experience of other countries. 
We had to reduce that experience into terims of our own experience before 
we could carry out any propaganda. So far as we are concerned the appli¬ 
cation of knowledge to our conditions is now complete. We have got reliable 
figures of the mulberry tret3S we have planted in Mysore. 

President. —How many trees have you distributed to the eultivators 
up till iiow.P 

M'r. Govinda Mao. —About 10,000. 

President. —^What is the annual distribution? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —About 2,000 a year. I think, this distribution has been 
going on for about 5 years. The figures are only approximate. I shall 
give more accurate figures later on. 

President. —In the dry land the cost of cultivation is about Bs, 84 per acre. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The recurring expenditure of a garden on dry land is 
Rs. 84. 

President. —And for the other the cost varies from Rs. 130 to Rs, 200. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, according to the facility that exists for irrigation. 

President. —What figure shall I take as the average? May I take Rs. 175 
as the average? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Not so mucli as that. 
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president. —Shall I take Rs. 160? 

Mr. Bama Sao .—Anything between Rs, 130 and Rs. 160 wonld be about 
the average. 

President. —From an acre of irrigated garden the yield is about 10,000 
to 15,000 lbs. of leaves per year. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—^As regards the average cost, you have suggested Rs. 130. 
What would be the average yield? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I would say 7,000 or 8,000 lbs. per acre. The highest 
yield is round about 14,000 lbs. 

President. —You have mentioned the kinds of mulberry which are grown 
in Mysore. They are at present I understand only bush mulberries. The 
names of the varieties of mulbei’ry are given in the book. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Bush is only a method of cultivation. It is not a 
variety of mulberry. Any mulberry can be grown either as a tree or as a 
bush. The general method of cultivation practised in Mysore is bush 
cultivation. So the mulberry that has been mentioned .... 

President. —That is the point which I wanted to come to. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—.is mulberry cultivated as bush. 

President. —The present variety mentioned in the book is cultivated as 
a bush. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—The trees also are of the same variety. 

President. —That is what I wmnted to ask you. Are the trees also of the 
same variety? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Yes. 

President. —The plants are pruned once ai year. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Yes. 

President. —Are any precautions taken to avoid cavity or disease? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—No special precautions are taken and diseases are un¬ 
known. No diseases supervene at that stage and so we take no particular 
precautions. 

President. —What is the percentage of the trees or the bushes die? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Replanting is necessary in about 10 to 13 years. 
Generally some plants die for reasons that could not be foreseen. As a rule 
a bush which is once established is allowed to remain for 15 years. 

President. —There is no kind of disease which demolishes the plant. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—There is a leaf disease, a kind of fungus disease, 
which sometimes affects the crop of leaves, but the plant itself remains 
healthy and its vitality is not affected by it. A grey incrustation forms on 
the hind part of the leaf and the leaf becomes unfit for silk worms. The 
leaves have to he stripped off. Generally the next crop is then free from 
disease. We have no diseases which destroy the tree or the bush. 

President. —From the experience that you have gained with regard to 
the tree mulberry, would you be in a position to say that the tree mulberry 
cultivation is more economical than the bush? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Certainly. If you want me, I shall give you figures. 

President. —I want the figures to be properly worked out. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—They are here in the replies. I shall give the figures 
and shall also furnish the Board with a note containing these figures. But 
I may say in general terms that it takes about 5 years to establish a planta¬ 
tion of tree mulberry and during that period the establishment does not 
entail heavy expenditure, because intercrops can be grown. No special 
cultivation is necessary for mulberry. At the end of five years the tree 
begins to yield. All the expenditure involved in getting leaves from these 
trees is the wages paid for plucking them. That is all. We find that the 
cost of a lb. of l^af from tree mulberry after the plantation is once estab- 
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lished is about IJ pies per lb. as against 4-4 pies of bush mulberry in the 
case of Government gardens. The figures about our tree mulberry are got 
from our gardens in Government farms. The raiyats have not as yet 
established any topes—mulberry topes —^and the difference that we have in 
the cost of getting leaves from mulberry trees has been derived from our 
own experience in Government farms. 

President. —Do I understand that as far as the bush mulberry is con¬ 
cerned, the price in Government farms is much higher than that of the 
raiyat f 

Mr. Hama Bao.—lt is, and since we are taking tree mulberry figures 
from Government farms, the only right thing to do is to take the cost of the 
bush mulberry from Government farms also for purposes of comparison. 

President. —As you have said that you have distributed about 10,000 
trees, it will be interesting to get the cost also from the raiyats if possible. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We have been distributing these trees because we 
wanted to encourage the r aiyats to plant trees. 

President. —Is there any system of grafting? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, but it is not generally practised. We have 
collected a lot of data about grafting. We have imported a number of very 
superior varieties of mulberry from Japan and we have grown them in our 
gardens. We have grafted them successfully upon Mysore stock and we 
have got some samples and they are a very promising line. 

Mr. Boag. —Grafting, [ take it, is done with the object of increasing the 
yield of leaf? 

Mr. Bama^Bao. —Yes, the yield as well as the quality. These are the 
ordinary Mysore leaves (handed in an album of sample leaves mounted on 
paper). We have 22 superior Japanese varieties and 3 superior Korean 
varieties and 3 varieties from other parts of the world. We have also S 
Indian varieties. I may mention incidentally (in reply to a question put 
by Mr. Batheja) that the Japanese varieties were grown here and they 
did not suffer in the growing. I am instructed that the Japanese varieties 
actually did better in our gardems than they do in Japan. 

Mr. Boag. —On how many years’ experience do you speak 

Mr. Bama Bao. —6 years. 

Mr. Boag. —^Do the Japane.so varieties maintain their strength? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, we have had the same experience with Japanese 
worms. 

President. —In other countries there is what is called a scientific pruning. 
I suppose here it cannot he practised? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is practised here. 

President. —On the modern scientific lines? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —And the grafting at present is done in the nurseries? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. That is a branch of work which we have not been 
able to hand over to the raiyats as it requires special implements and expert¬ 
ness. 

President. —Is there any kind of lopping done as distinct from pruning? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No, 

President. —Such a system is not practised here? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Lopping would be practised with the growth of trees. 
Since our method of cultivation is mainly bush; lopping is not practised. 

President. —There are various factors on which I am told the yield of 
leaf depends and the main consideration is manure. 

Mr. Bama Bao.- —^Water and manure. 

President. —You have suggested some kind of manure which you use but 
having regard to the experience that you have gained in other countries, 
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would you consider the manure which you are using at present in Mysore is 
capable of yielding more leaves per acre than it is the case at present? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 'i’he ax)plication of manure is bound to result in 
an increased yield and at i>resent not much manure goes into the rnilberry 
tree. We introduce the application of artificial manure some years ago 
but owing to the drop in the prices of silk and the generally unsatisfactory 
condition of the sericultural industry the application of artificial manure is 
not largely practised. The raiyat could put in more manure if there was 
a better return from the sericultural industry. In fact the depression 
of the industry has acted as a handicajj on our efforts at improvement. 
But there is no doubt whatever that the application of manure is bound 
to result in an increased yield of leaf. 

Mre.aidcnt .—Would it not be to their advantage to get more leaves 
per acre in order to make their cost of production cheaper? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, it would be to their advantage. 

Mresident. —Therefore the depression ought to encourage them? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —But they must have the means. It means an initial 
outlay. This is an industry practised by people with very limited means 
and wo have submitted to the Board that it is generally practised by very 
small peasant proprietor.s, and the main advantage of this industry is that 
it does not involve any great outlay and the application of manure does 
mean capital outlay. 

President. —At present the initial expenditure is Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 in the 
case of dry land? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President.-—As far as the diseases of mulberry are concerned, I don’t 
think you are troubled much. 

Mr. Mama Bao. —Not much. 

president. —Except in respect of leaf which is due to fungus? 

Mr. Mama Bao. —Even that is not a very considerable pest. It is only 
under moist conditions that the disease spreads. 

President. —As regards the area under njulberry, in the year 1928-29, 
the area wa.s 46,812 acres and the quantity of raw silk was 920,000 lbs. 
I would like to know how this figure corresponds to the figure that you have 
given in the letter which was sent to the Government of India that in 1929 
production was II4 lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —-I believe that the statement in the letter to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is a general statement without reference to any jjarticular 
year'. Probably they were taking the hgure for 1926-27 which they con¬ 
sidered to be the normal year. At the time when they addressed the letter 
to the Government of India, the Mysore sericultural industry had already 
received a set back and the hgure given here is what the Government of 
Mysore believe to be the normal production under normal conditions. 

President. —That production has been stationary for quite a long time 
and it only went down in the year 1927-28 onwards. 

Mr. Bmna Mao. —Would you like to know about the fluctuations in pro¬ 
duction ? 

President. —I would like to know whether the figure of 53,483 acres in 
1926-27 was not a steady figure for a number of years? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It was not. When the Government of Mysore first took 
the sericultural industry iii hand—that was in the year 1913—we had then 
the Economic Oonferenco in the Mysore State which took up the sericultural 
industry in hand—^thc ata-eage under mulberry was about 28,000—I am 
giving the figures from memory but 1 think my memory is not far wrong. 
When the agricultural committee of the Conference took up the industry 
in 1914, the sericultural industry was in a bad way. The acreage under 
mulberry had come down to 26,000, 

President. 1913-14? 
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Mr. Kama liao. —Yes, and it was then that Government found that if this 
industry was to survive, it had to he taken in hand, investigated and 
remedial measures adopted. Then Government approved of a programme 
of work and took the industry seriously in hand and organised the department 
of sericulture. An investigation was conducted and measures wei'c taken. 
All that has been referred to in the memorandum that was placed before the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. The diagnosis was correct and the 
remedial action adopted was in the main suitable. And this has been 
proved by the fact that the industry responded satisfactorily and thereafter 
began steadily to improve. This improvement was maintained till 1926'27 
when we reached the maximum area of 53,483 acres. After that we were 
faced with foreign competition. Foreign competition began to bo felt very 
severely in 1927-28 and then it went on increasing in severity till the present 
year when we came to you with a ijctition for rosmie. 

President .—Do I understand that if ju-oteetion is granted, since the soil 
and the climate of Mysore are siiitahlc for .sericulture, the figure of 53,483 
acre.s would bo quadrupled. 

Mr. Hama Bao .—That is a possihiUty certainly. I .shall first state what 
the opinion is of foreign experts who have been here. We had an Italian 
and a Japanese expert under our own employ and afterwards we had a 
visitor from Japan, a gentleman called Suzuki. 

Pre.ndent .—Is he a sericmltnral expert? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yea. He came here. He went over our sericultural 
area. He was struck by the favourahleneK.s of our conditions. He said that 
we were far more favourably situated for .sericulture than his own country. 
We had also more than one Italian .serionlturist touring hero. They were all 
struck with the suitablene.s.s of our environment for the .silk industry. Our 
own experience is that there is hardly a part of Mysore, except perhaps the 
(jxtreme Malnad—where mulbeny cannot be cultivated and silkworms can- 
not be reared, and there is no doubt rvbatcver that with such suitable 
conditions we can expand to several time.s onr present acreage under 
mulberry. This 53,483 acres, if the industry is improved, can be made to 
produce about four times the quantity of silk that we are pi’odueing. 

President .—That is the point, 

Mr. Bama Bao ,—Even if we did not extend the area, with the jn'eseiit 
urea and with the improvements that we have now started, we can produce 
four times the quantity that we are turning out. 

President .—With this area? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, with this 53,483 acre.s we can producje four times 
the quantity of silk that we are producing. 

President .—Taking the present area and the present production of raw 
silk, it amounts to 20 to 22 lbs, of raw' silk per acre? 

Mr. Bam,a Bao .—For one acre I think on the average we get aborrt 260 Ib.s. 
of cocoons-. With 260 lbs. of cocoons on the country charka we ought to 
get 20 lbs. of charka silk. vSo vou may take it that on an average for 20 
lbs. of charka silk, you require the cocoon crop of about one acre of mulberry, 

President .—You have stated that in 1931-32 the production of silk 
waste was 370,000 Ihs. and the export of raw' silk in that very vear wuis 
367,440 lbs. ' " 

Mr. Bama. Bao. —Yes. 

President .—As far as the .silk waste is concerned there is no difflcrrlty 
in disposing of the total quantity of waste produced in My.sore except that 
the price has fallen considerably. 

Mr. Bama, Bao .—I take it that disposal mean.s dispo.sal at an attractive 
price. 

President .—I am a.sklng you this question because in reply to a qae,stion 
yesterday it was said by the witness who appeared before u.s that the wa.sto 
w’a.s un-saleaWe, 
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Mr. Mama Mao, —I was present when that question was asked. Might I 
amplify the statement made yesterday? This silk waste, as the Board 
knows, is a by-product of the reeling. The reeler sells the silk waste and 
subtracts the return he gets from his costs. If he can dispose of the silk 

waste at a favourable price, his cost of reeling will be to that extent 

reduced. What happens just now is that he is not able to dispose of the 

silk waste at a favourable price, and as men always hope for a better 

state of things some of the reelers have been keeping their stock, and others 
have been induced to sell to people who think that they are going to make 
money in the future by cornering the supplies of silk waste, hut they have 
not been able to get anything like a remunerative price so far, and that 
in its turn reacts upon the cost of production of silk and puts us in a more 
unfavourable position than we would otherwise he. 

President. —In the memorandum you have given us the cost of producing 
25 lbs, of cocoons as Bs. 7-12-10. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^Yes. 

President. —You write in the N. B. that the 2 iJies is the cost of the 
plucking of leaves by the members of the family? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, 

President, —I think practically that figure is negligible? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is negligible. 

President. —Rs. 7-13 works out exactly to 5 annas per lb. of cocoons. 
Therefore the balance is only 2 pies, 

Mr, Mama Mao. —It has been entered to make the statement round off. . 

President. —The object is to round off the figure? 

Mr, Mama Mao.—Yo^. 

President.—In this cost which you have given, you have stated that 
rent is not included? 

Mr. Mama liao,—Quite so. 

■ZVei-idcnf.—-Will you please tell me what the figure would be? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^What is the statcinent you are referring to? 

President. —Please see page 4 of the memorandum, I find that the details 
of the cost of production as furnished by yon do not include any provision 
towards rent. Will you tell me what the figure will be for rent? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Rearing has to be done in one of the rooms in the 
dwelling house as the Members of the Tariff Board saw. There the question 
of rent does not arise. If a man wanted a room like that, for rent he 
would not be able to get it in a village. But if one was available I suppose 
he would have to x^ay one rupee a month or somewhere about that. 

Pre.sident.—The reason why I asked you this question is this. I con¬ 
sider the question to be of some importance for this reason that the Board 
has been considering the question of rearing houses. You have given us a 
figure of Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000 as the cost of erecting a roaring house and 
somewhere else we notice that you say that the rearing house would cost 
about Rs. 400. Therefore instead of considering the question of rent, we 
might have to consider the question of interest on the capital that might 
bo involved in putting up a rearing house. 

Mr. Mam,a Mao. —Might I respectfully refer you to our reiily to question 
6 where the cost of a rearing house has been given as Rs. ,3,000. That 
is the cost actually incurred in the construction of a rearing house by the 
Department of Sericulture. They have had to incur such high cost because 
their rearing houses have to satisfy certain conditions. They ought to be 
capable of disinfection. They ought to be pueca houses, Raiyats’ rearing 
houses which are not pucca. would cost about a tenth of the cost given by me. 

President. —You have said Rs, 200 to Rs, 300, I have seen a figure of 
Rs, .300 to Rs. 400 in other provinces. I want to know whether the rent 
would be in accordance with the interest on the money invested or is there 
separate amount which is usually charged? 
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Mr. Bama Mao. —You mean in the villages? 

President. —In the villages I take it that the general practice is to rear 
the worms in one of the rooms of the dwelling house? 

BIr. Mama Mao, —That is so. The very organisation of the industry, the 
manner in which it is practised in our villages, makes it necessary that the 
silkworm should he reared in the dwelling house, and not in a separate 
room. As the Members of the Board say, the worms are looked after by 
the woman of the house just as she looks after her children. If they were 
in a separate room, she would not be able to attend to them along with 
her other work. The very distribution of the industry makes it necessary 
that the rearing pf the silkworm should be conducted in the dwelling house. 

President. —What about the question of taxation? Do the sericulturists 
Ijay any tax to Government? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Not as sericulturists. Of course there is the assessment 
on the land which is grown with mulberry, but there is no separate tax 

Mr. Boag. —That you would include in the cost of growing mulberry ? 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Yes, in the cost of mulberry leaf. 

President. —That will be included in the figure shown as the cost of food 
for worms ? * 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President.- —What is the land tax? 

Mr. Mama Mao.—To start with, mulberry is grown on two kinds of 
land, dry land and wot land. The average rent in the case of dry land is 
about Rs. 1-12 per acre. The average rent of wet land may be as much 
as Rs. 6. 

President. —If we take the figures with regard to the total cost, as 
Rs. 8-12 for Government Silk Filature it is inclusive of overhead charges, 
but as far as country charka and Mysore domestic basins are concerned, 
the charges for depreciation, interest on (capital and owner’s remuneration 
are not included? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That i.s .so. 

President. —Can you tell me what the figure would be approximately? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —The figure for what? 

President. —For country charka and domestic basins? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The raiyat gets the Mysore Domestic Basin at Rs. 600 
for a set of five and the life of it i.s 20 years. So, about 5 per cent, may 
be taken as the depreciation of the plant. For the charka the cost is 
about Rs. 15 and its life under favourable couditions is about 5 years. So, 
depreciation will have to be calculated at 20 per cent. 

President. —There i.s one point in regard to tbi.s question which I want 
to ask you and that is about the alternative crops. Mulberry as you have 
pointed out has gone down in acreage, and you have discussed the question 
of likely substitutes such as paddy, ragi, sugarcane, etc. 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Yes, there is one point with regard to that reply which 
I wish to make here. When going through that reply I found that I had 
not made my meaning very clear. These are not present in the mind of 
the mulberry raiyat as jjossible substitutes at all. Nothing really is a 
substitute for his mulberry in his mind. It is only mulberry that is possible 
in his mind. I have mentioned other crops that can be grown on the land, 
for it is like other land of that sort; hut it never occur.? to the sericulturist 
that the place of mulberry can be taken by other crops. 

President. —The point that arises out of that is that if the cultivator 
does not get a reasonable price for his mulberry then either he has to starve 
or has to look for some other crop as a substitute ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I am afraid that if he grows jowar or ragi in place 
of mulberry he will have to starve. Those crops would be no substitute for 
hi.s mulberry. 
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President. —That was the point I wanted to get at. I take it that those 
lands which have gone out of mvilberry are lying idleP 

Mr. Bariia Itao. —Some of the lands are lying idle as I saw mysolf. 
Others are being grown with paddy. Some lands are cultivated with ragi, 
but I would not look upon them as substitutes for mulberry. They cannot 
do what mulberry does. They are not substitutes; they^ cannot be considered 
as economic substitutes. They are not in the same plane with mulberry. 

Pre.ndent. —In Annexure II, you have given general index numbers of 
wholesale prices of all commodities including raw silk. For September 1982, 
the general index numher is 107 whereas it is 64 for silk. Then, you have 
said in the statement that whereas the commodity prices are still up by 7 
points, the silk prices have gone down by 36 points. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —But this 64 cannot be compared to 107. 64 is the 

price of silk as compared with the basic price of 100 for silk only. 107 is 

the composite figure for a number of eomnioditie.s, and has to be compared 
with a figure of the same liiud and not with a figure whi(!h relates to silk 

alone. There is also another point. It may be that the price for ragi is 

now 7 points higher than the normal but the price of ragi can never be 
compared with the price of silk. Even 64 in terms of silk is very much 
more than 107 in terms of ragi. 

President.—Yoxi are thinking of the prosperous times which the sericul- 
tuval industry had and the amount of money that the sericulturists used to 
derive out of the sale of mulberry leaves. If the consumer is to take adiran- 
tage of the lower price and if the country is to advance, then the cost of 
production must become lower, so much so that the prices which they rea¬ 
lised in fat years cannot be rea)i.sed now". 

Mr. 'Bama B.ao. —-May I put in a word in order to make my meaning 
clear. Now the raiyat can raise 260 lbs. of cocoons fi-om an acre of mul- 
berr.y. Even if he made only 4 annas per pound of cocoons™he is at present 
making 5 annas and not doing very -well either—supposing he made onl.y 4 
annas, he would he getting Its. 26. He could not get so much from an acre 
of ragi or paddy. 

Mr. Baf.lieja. —What about angarca.ue? 

Mr. Bama Kao.—Sugarcane is grown on a different kind of land and it 
is a capitalist crop. The raiyat w'ould have to put in a lot of money before 
he could get an.ythiug out of sugarcane. If the poor raiyat who generally 
practises rearing were to attempt to grow sugarcane, he would probably 
lose the land. It would pass from his hands altogether, so that so far as 
he is concerned really sugarcane doe.s not compare with mulberry. Even 
under present unfavourable coiiditioms, he would make Rs. 25 with mulberry 
which he would not be able to do with an.y other crop which is within his 
competency at all. Of course, the prices of silk have fallen far more, 
proportionately, than the prices of many other commodities. The prices of 
other commodities are so small initially that even if they rema.ined at par 
they would not help the man who is thrown out of silk. 

President. —You say that the total number of families that were engaged 
in the serieultural operations were 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —Normally. At present it has shrunk by about 25 per 
cent. 

President. —It is now about 1,50,000. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, that is sufficiently approximate. 

President, —Then in this ease also the question arises as to what those 
families are doing at present? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The families who have gone out are families who were 
not practising sericulture a.s a wholetime occupation. As we have explained 
in our memorandum, in a .serieultural village a.]most every family living in 
that village takes some part in operations which may be described as seri- 
cultural. 

President. —1 want to know what percentage of these families you would 
classify as people who were mainly occupied in sericulture? 
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Mt. Rama Rao. —You mean people who rear silkworms and reel silk? 

Fresident, —But the general practice according to your memorandum is 
that the reelers are separate from the rearers? 

Mr. Hama Mao. —They are as a rule. 

Fre.ndeiit .—Both the reelers and reai'ers are classified under this one 
heading and included in the number of families engaged in the silk trade? 

Mr. Mama Rao. —They are also in that class and I may say they are the 
most important section of that class, 

Prr.ndent .—I wanted to know if you could give me the percentages. 

Mr. Mama. ZUao.—I think 1 can give you. I find that the distribution 
of lakhs of families is made as follows; — 

Mulberry cultivation and silk rearing which go together—60,000 
families. 

FrrMdent .—That is not the point T want. I only want to know about 
the mulberry cultivation. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —60,000 families are engaged in mulberry cultivation. 

Fresidi'.nt .—I want to know what proportion of the people who practise, 
sericulture—we will take mulberry cultivation—will have mulberry cultiva¬ 
tion as their main occupation. Generally I find that it is subsidiary to 
agriculture. 

Mr. M.ama. Ma,o.~l find that I have not given you the figures. I take 
it what you want to know i.s whether there are any people who do nothing 
hut rear silkworms. 

President .—Exactly. 

Mr. Mnma Mao. —Tn some place.s that kind of concentration has taken 
place. It is the exception rather than the rule. In some places like Sidla- 
ghatta and Kempanahalli, a certain amount of concentration has taken 
placi', In those place.s, there are some people who do nothing but sericul¬ 
ture, but they are a very small percentage. I would put them at 5 per (ient. 

President .—May I take it that m a general proposition there are hardly 
a,n,v persons with sericulture as their main occupation. 

Mr. M.ama, Mao. —I would say about ,5 per cent. 

Pre.sidenf.—The reason why T W'anted to know that is thi.5. In case 
protection is not granted how many people w'ould he directly affected? 

Mr. Mam,a, Mao. —As having some bearing upon that point, I would say 
that sericulture plays a very Important part in the lives of tho.se who 
f)i'actise it even as a subsidiary ocmipation foi' it yields a very large propor¬ 
tion of their income even when practised along with agriculture. It is 
probable that about two thirds of their income is derived from sericulture. 
They would find it impossible to balance their budget if sericulture was 
thrown out. 

Fresident .—Tn spite of the fact that sericulture is subsidiary tn agricul¬ 
ture, two tliirds of the income of a raiyat con,si,sts of the income derived 
from mulberry cultivation? 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —Mulberry cultivation is not practi.sed by itself. It is 
always practised in conjunction with silkworm re,aring, T would say that 
two thirds of the income of sericultural families is derived from sericulture. 

President .—You have pointed out that 2 lakhs of families practise seri¬ 
culture. Approximately that is one sixth of the population of Mysore? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^Yes. 

President .—What proportion of these 2 lakhs of families would consists 
of the agricultural population? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —T have to look into the statistics. 

Pre.sident. —You might give me that information later, 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Rnad .—T think about 80 per cent.? 

Mr. Mama Jfno.—About that. 

SER. INDUSTRY 
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President. —The next point about cultivation is the amount of monej 
spent by Government on the silk trade if I may so call it. I think that it 
includes also reeling? 

Mr. Hama Mao. —Yes, 

President. —I find from the figures that you have given that at present 
you are spending Rs. 1,25,000 on the maintenance of the Sericultural Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Hama Mao. —Yes, but a.s a matter of fact, that is only the expendi¬ 
ture on the Department of Sericulture proper. A good deal of the expen¬ 
diture on the Industries and Commerce Department is also chargeable to 
.sericulture. For instance my salary and that of my staff is not charged to 
the budget of the Department of Sericulture, but .sericulture is part of 
my work, and by no mean.s the least important part. So a good deal of 
the expenditure incurred in the Department of Indu,stries and Commerce 
has also to be charged to serlcnlture. 

President. —May I take it as Rs. 2 lakhs? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That would be quite a safe figure. 

President.~X& regards the figures that you have given in reply to ques¬ 
tion 10—I am now dealing with your expenditure side—there are three 
kinds of irrigated lands for which the initial expenditure per acre is given. 
Which of the three irrigated land,s do you consider gives a large amount of 
leaves? 

Mr, Mama Mao, —Do you mean potentiality or the actual return now? 

President. —Actual return. 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —Deep well irrigated lands at present give the largest 
yield. 

President, —What is the proportion of that to the irrigated land? How 
much is deep well irrigated land? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I shall collect the information and send it to you later. 
I think that it is a very small percentage. 

President .—In this you are spending as much as Rs. 60 for manure. 

Mr, Mama Mao. —That is why it yield.? more. Since the water is costly 
cultivators want to make the mo.st of it, and the cultivation is very intensive. 

President. —I find that the cost of cuttings is not given in the case of 
gardens irrigated by shallow wells. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is becauM pruning takes place at a. time when 
cuttings are available for distribution gratis. The practice there is not to 
charge anything for the cuttings. The cuttings are a by-product of the 
cultural operations and new plantings take place at the same time. It is 
a kind of mutual co-operation practised in those parts where anybody is 
quite welcome to take all the cuttings he requires. 

President. —From Government lands? 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Prom one another’s land.s. They supply each other with 
cuttings. 

President. —As far as the three other kinds of lands are concerned, 
prices are paid? 

Mr. Mam,a Mao, —That is because the planting takes place at a time 
when nobody is willing to prune the mulberry. The planting takes place 
when people have a crop of worms to look after. 

Mr. Boa(t. —I do not quite understand why the conditions are different 
for this one particular kind of land. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It depends partly upon the season. It is after the 
monsoon that a new garden on dry land will have to be established. That 
is just the period. 

Mr. Moag., —These are irrigated lands. Three out of the four are irri¬ 
gated, We are discussing the difference between one kind of irrigation and 
two others, 
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Mr. Bama Bao. —I shall tell you the difference. The places where these 
gardens are situated are along river banks. The rivers are perennial. Take 
for instance the Olosepet area. There all the cultural operations take place 
at about the same time because they all depend more or less upon the same 
conditions. There prunings and plantings take place at about the same 
time whereas in the case of the deep well irrigated gardens the garden is 
always in bearing because it is irrigated artificially. It does not depend 
upon rainfall and a man has to prune specially to supply cuttings to 
anybody else. 

President. —May I take it as a general proposition that as far as the 
garden.? irrigated by shallow wells are concerned, this expenditure on 
cuttings never arises. 

M.r. Bama Bao. —Not in the case of gardens along river hanks. The 
main point is that the gardens are along the river banks. These are 
figures actually collected from the people on the spot and I know as a 
matter of fact that cuttings need not be paid for for gardens along river 
banks. 

President. —It would give the Board a better idea if you were to tell 
us the yield of leaf per acre in all these three case.?. What would you put 
down? May I take it as 7,000 to 8,000 lbs. in the case of tank irrigated 
gardens P 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —10,000 lbs, in the ca.se of deep well irrigated gardens? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —About 14,000 lbs. I shall give you the exacd figures 
later. 

President. —As regards watering charges, in tbe one case it is Bs. 3 as 
against Rs. 30 in tlie other. It is a very big difference even if the yield 
is double. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I shall explain the difference. In the case of tank 
irrigated gardens, irrigation takes place by gravitation. The water flows 
on to the soil. So, all that is done is to attend to the distributory canals. 
The man has to see that it is evenly distributed. The only cost is the cost 
of just going round and leading the water on to the land. That is all; 
wherea.s in the other place, a pumping installation or a picota has to be 
installed before water can be made available for tbe land, so a very much 
higher cost has to be incurred for irrigation. 

President .—Can you tell me which of the irrigated gardens is to be taken 
by the Board as an average in Mysore? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It would be diffioult to give an average where the con¬ 
ditions differ so much. 

President. —Can you tell me the average under each of these? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I think that tank gardens may be taken as the average 
because the largest area Is under tanks. 

President. —That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —But for the whole State, as regards mulberry land, 
bush mulberry on dry land is nearer the average than any irrigated form of 
mulberry because a very large percentage of mulberry is bush mulberry on 
dry lands. 

President. —Can we take tank irrigated land as the average? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —They are very dissimilar. Most of the irrigated land 
is under tanks. 

President. —As regards costs, can I take Rs. 108 as the total initial 
expenditure P 

Mr. Bama Bao. —You may take it as correct. Here are the figure,s of 
distribution of the total area under the several kinds of cultivation. For 
40,000 acres of dry land—I am giving you round figures—we have about 
5,000 acres classified as wet which means under some source of irrigation 
and 7;000 acres classified as garden which means irrigated in some way, 
either by private wells or from Grovernjnent sources of irrigation. 
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President, —Of the 7j000, 60 per ceiit. is tank irrigated? 

Mr. Hama liao. —Yes. 

President. —In the table showing the recurring expenditure you will 
notice that the item “manure” is considerably higher in the case of tank 
irrigated gardens than in deep well irrigated gardens. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The explanation is this. We do not go in for artificial 
fertilLser.? to any great extent. The manure applied is mostly farmyard 
manure. The cost of manure varies very greatly with different localities. 
These tank irrigated areas a.re generally sugarcane and paddy areas and 
manure is in great demand. It is very likely that no manure can he had 
for money and if a man had to buy manure, as he would have to do if he 
were growing mulberry, he would have to pay a very heavy price. The 
cost of manure is much heavier in this area than in other areas. 

President. —Amongst the threii irrigated gardens, the only garden which 
has to bear the charge of planting failed pits and miscellaneous is the deef) 
well irrigated garden and it is as much ms Rs. 1.5. In the case of others, 
no expenditure is shown under this head. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —These deep well irrigated gardens are harvested in 
a peculiar way—rather differently from the method of harvesting in other 
gardens. In dry gardens for instance the leaves are stripped off the plant 
and the branches themselves are left intact to hear fresh hud.s and fresh 
leaves at the next season but in the deep well irrigated area the plants 
are not allowed to grow very high. They are pruned down close to the 
ground at each harvest and the tree suffers naturally more than if the 
leaves were only stripped. If there is the least difficulty in Irrigation; if 
the well runs dry, then these tree,s that have been pruned close to the 
ground suffer and there is a certain percentage of loss of mulberry. So, 
they have to pay more. 

President. —All these figui'C.s that you have given in reply to nuestion 11 
are from Government gardens or from Government Silk Pa.rms. 

Mr. Tinmn Mao. —Yes. 

President. —The figures show a general decline except in the year 1050-31 
when it went up to 6-S pies which is the average total cost of production 
of one lb. of leaf, hut in that year T find that the total yield h.as also gone 
up. The total yield however has not gone- up to suoh an extent as to justify 
1 pie increase. In 1928-20 the viohl was 9,.37.5 1b,s. ns against 9,660 Ihs. in 
1930-51. 

Mr. Ttnrnn Mao. —There is a factor which has to he taken into .aceount. 
These figures include the enat ineiirred in Clia.nnapatna gardens which had 
been in a neglected condition for some time. Thei'e we incurred some 
expenditure which ought to have gone into capital .account. The expendi¬ 
ture incurred on account of renairing fences .and deepening of wolls has 
gone into the revonne aooouut. Th.at inflates the figures a little hit. 

Mr. Boar /.—Tn which year? 

Mr. Mama Jiao. —Tu 1930-51. Tn 1931-32 also the figure is high. The 
figures are not pure revenue expenditure. 

President. —May T take it that the figure 4-4 represeut.s the aver.sge cost 
of production? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, in Government garden,s. 

President, —Tn your reply to onostion 12 which is also pertinent to the 
same suhjpct. vou have stated that steps have been t.aken to reduce the 
cost of nrodoot’ion of mnlherrv leaves and to improve the unnlity of leaf. 
Mav I take it that the introduction of these improvements has led to the 
decrease in the cost of production which is given in reply to question 10? 

Mr. Mama. Mao. —These are the general steps that have been taken. It 
cannot he ckainiod th.at all of them have borne results yet. These are the 
measures that the Department has taken in pursuance of their general 
poliev towards improvement. We already ha,d results in some areas hut 

cannot claim to have reached the vast majority of serioultnrists. Thej' 
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arts conservative and it is necessary to carry results to their very door but 
WG have made a beginning in these directions. 

Fresident. —I don’t think that you have caught my point. My point 
is this; the Department has taken certain steps and the effect of these 
stops is reflected in the cost of production which has gone down from 6-8 
pies to 4-4 pies. 

Mr. Itao. —I don’t think that this has anything to do with that. 

Our farms had a lot of experimental work also so that the results are 
obscured by a number of other issue.s. For instance I would sa.y this. We 
have mulherry trees in some farms but wo arc also trying niHtiurial and cul¬ 
tural experiments. So the iiuprovemente that would otherwise have been very 
apparent and would have been reflected clearly in the cost are obscured by 
other causes. 

Vresident .—Ciiii yon tlien tell me a.s to Itow this decrease has taken place 
in the various items if they are not due to the improvements you have 
effected ? 

Mr. Bama Ban. —This land has steadily improved under proper cultiva¬ 
tion. That happens to all lands. This la-iul was acquired by us a.nd it was 
not in very good state. With continued tillage it has improved—I mean 
with irrigation, manuring, proper rotation of crop.s, etc. There is another 
point also. Mr. Sliamsuddin Khan who is in charge of our most important 
farms says that some reduction is due to a dro]-) in wages. Wo employ a 
largo quantity of labour. 

Bresidenf. —I find that a drop has taken place in all the items. However 
it does not matter. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it due to the general fall of prices? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —No. !lt is due to the general increase in the fertility 
of the land a.nd to the increase in the general efficiency of management. 

Mr, Boap.—What is the botanical descrijition of the mulberry that is 
commonest in My.sore? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We used to call it morm alha. Wo now doubt whether 
it is morus alha. It is certainly a variety of the mvrus. It has not been 
scientifically classified yet. 

Mr. Boog.—Tlie Bengal one is morm indica? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Yes. 

Mr. /loop.—It is a distinct sj)ecics from m.orux alha? 

Mr. Bama Bao '.—i arn not u. botanist. I know that our mulberry has 
not been .scientifically classified yet. We are doing work on it. 

Mr. Boaij.- —You have enumerated .and described the various lines upon 
which you are working for the improvement of. the qualit.y of leaf and of 
the yield of loaf. Could you give us some idea of the extent to wiiich you 
have been able to e.xtonfl tho.se iin|irovcmonts beyond the scope of your 
Goveriimeut farms to the actual f.armers? 

Mr. Bavia Bao .—I .shal! try to give you an idea. 

Mr. Boaf}. —I'ake each line separately which you are woi-king on ? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Manurial experiment i.s the first. We have tried and 
we have succeeded in inducing the raiyats within the range of our influence- 
the influence of particular farms—. 

Mr. Boag .—-Within what radias docs that influence spread? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I would say about 10 to 15 miles. We have a mobile 
staff attached to each farm. Generally we receive requests for the supply 
of mulberry cuttings. We supervise the planting,s. We have got a staff 
for doing that and we also take that opportunity for advising the people 
to buy manure. We order also manure for them if required. We might 
say that each Government farm has influenced the raiyats within a radins 
of, say, 15 miles in cultural methods, iu the u.se of manure. 

Mr. Boag .—Would you say that it has influenced all the raiyats within 
rhat radius? 
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Mr. llama Edo. —Tile more intelligent among them. We have lent 
money to them for the purchase of manures. 

Mr. Boag. —I only wanted to have some idea of the extent to which they 
have actually put these improved methods into practice? 

Mr. Eaitia Bao. —You may say that one raiyat out of every twenty has 
adopted our advice. 

Mr. Boag.- —That is with regard to manure. What ahotit the improve¬ 
ment of the Mysore race? Has that gone outside your farms yet? 

Mr. Rama Eao. —We have raised seedlings; we have selected seedlings 
and we have distributed them for the purpose of forming fresh plantations, 

Mr. Boag. —In what way do these seedlings lead to the improvement of 
the race? 

Mr. Rama Bao. —A .seedling has more vitality than a plant propagated 
by cutting and when we issue seedlings we establish a fresh centre from 
which plant.s can he propagated. They are more vigorous, more resistent 
and they respond more satisfactorily to culture than the played out plants 
which are perhaps 100 years old. 

Mr. Boag. —For how many years have you been distributing seedlings? 

Mr. Rama Rao.- —For about T or 8 years. 

il/r. Boag. —Can you give us an idea of the number of seedlings which 
yon have distributed? 

Mr. Rama Bao. —I have not got the figures with me just now. We shall 
give you the figures later on. 

Mr. Boag. —And also the percentage of success which the raiyat has 
succeeded in raising mulberry from the seedlings and how many are lost,^ 

Mr. Rama Jiao,—Hardly any are lost. This is how it is done. We 
issue a small lot of seedlings or plants for the raiyats to try. If they are 
found satisfactory, they are propagated from them without coming to us. 

Mr. Boag.—l understand that. My point is this: do the raiyats manage 
to rear the seedlings which you supply them without any trouble? 

Mr. Ba.ma Bao. —Yes. May I say that we select them for ease in pro¬ 
pagation also. We have got some excellent Japanese mulberry plants which 
simply refuse to he propagated by means of cuttings, 

Mr. Boag.—l am coming to that. Are these seedlings that you distribute 
mostly of the indigenous mulberry? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yes, so far. 

Mr. Boag.- —Or of the new varieties? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Not new varieties. 

Mr, Boag. —You have not distributed any new varieties yet? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —The next ijoint i.s improvement by grafting, etc. That, 1 
take it, is done only in farms? 

Mr. Rama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I .should like a little more information about topes. You 
have got some in the farms. How many trees are there in a tope? 

Mr. Govmda Bao. —^About 200 trees per acre. 

Mr. Boag. —How close together? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —16 feet apart. 

Mr. Boag. —How many of these topes have been planted outside the 
farms ? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —10,000 trees, 

Mr. Boag. —Are these trees planted singly or sporadically? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —They have all been planted as topes. 60 per cent, of 
them have been successful. 

Mr. Boag. —What happened to others? 
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Mr. llama Itao. —They got dried up. Tliey arc Wot seedlings; they are 
saplings. 

Mr. Hoag. —At what stage do you distribute the saplings? 

Mr. Bama Itao. —After two years. 

Mr. Boag. —Only 50 per cent, of them survive? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao, —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —And these have all been planted 15 feot apart? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Does that allow the raiyat to grow any other crop under 
them? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, that is the main advantage. 

Mr. Boag. —What crop? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Ragi, jawar, etc. 

Mr. Boag. —The shade of the mulberry does not affect the crop? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —I think you said that you had .some figures regarding the 
results of the cultivation of the trees—in respect of yield and cost? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yea, I have got them here. 

Pre.ndent.—-You can send them on to us? 

ilfr. Bam,a Bao.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —There is one other point which 1 should like to put to you 
with regard to mvilberry cultivation. From the figures of yield and cost 
that you have .supplied to us T am rather led to infer that the return which 
a man get.s from a land planted with mulberry varies exactly in proportion to 
the amount he .spends, that is to say on dry land the average expenditure 
incurred by a man is Rs, 84, and the yield that he get,s according to my 
working comes to about 72 lbs. of leaves per rupee and on the irrigated 
land taking the highest expenditure it works to about 75 lbs. so that for 
all practical ])urposes as regards the cost of cultivation it is immaterial 
whether we take the figures for dry land or for irrigated land? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes.. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you any idea of the Kashmir mulberry tree? 

Mr. Bariia Bao. —I have .seen it. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it the same variety as the Mysore mulberry tree? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It seems to me very different from the Mysore mulberry 
tree. J tried to grow the Kashmir mulberry tree ip one of the farms when 
I wa.s Superintendent of Sericulture. It did not do very well. I think 
we have a few Kashmir .seedling.? just now. I don’t think we have yet got 
any comparative figures. 

Mr. Soap.—The Kashmir tree is wion/s alba? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It i.s said to be morns alba. 

Mr. Batheja. — Yfe have not had the benefit of seeing the Ka,shinir 
mulberry tree. Would you give us the benefit of your experience? How 
does it differ from Mysore tree? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is a big tree—much bigger than any mulberry tree 
that I have seen in Mysore. My visit to Ka.shmir was in early autumn. 
There seemed to he a pretty heavy crop of leaves on the trees. The leaves 
were very big. They seem to be a trifle less compact. It struck me that 
the leaves were not as rich in nutrimental value as our leaves. The Kashmir 
tree that I reared in Kunigal farm yielded small leaves which were not to 
be compared with the M.vsore leaves in quality. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it different in race from the Mysore tree? 

Mr. Bama Bao ,—I believe it is, 

Mr. Batheja. —Oan it be grown as a bush? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. We tried to do it. It is not as easily propagated 
from cuttings as the Mysore tree, bnt it can be grown. 
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Mr. Jiatheja. —Are you aware that it is not grown as a bushf' 

Mr. llama liao. —Not in Kashmir. 

Mr. Batheja. —is it grown a.s a bush in oilier parts of the world? 

Mr, Bumia Bau. —We have a small plot. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the experiments conducted about the transplantation 
of the Kashmir tree in the Mysore soil, did you keep any kinds of costs? 

Mr, llama liao. —We must iiavo costs m the larni where the traiispliiuta- 
tion was ilone. 1 don’t think wo have got them here but i can get them 
for you. 

M.r. Jiatlieja. —How do those costs compare? 

Mr. llama liao. —They must be identical with the costs of Mysore plant¬ 
ings because the pi'oeossos aro the .same. 

Mr. Batheja. —In Kashmir no land is speeially sot apart for mulberry 
tree ? 

Mr. llama liao. —Mulberry tree is all Government property. WJien 1 
was there 1 wa.s taken over a number of mulberry plantations in Kashmir. 

Mr. Batheiu.~The whole land being covered with nmlborry trees? 

M'r. llama iiao.—Plots of 5 to 10 acres were full of mulhori'y trees. 

Mr. Kat/ieja.—What other erop.s were grown there? 

Mr. llama Bao. —No other crops. 

Mr. Bathuja, — lii your reply to (ruestion 11, you have said that tlie 
cultivation ol laud with nuduerry is not comparable with the cultivation 
of other crops cm tiio .same laud. You just now said in I’eply to the 
l.'resident that if no protection was granted the industry would disappear. 
Supposing that land was available, to what use would that laud be put 
supjiosing the industry disappeared? 

Mr. Harm liao. —It would be planted with jawar, ragi or any other 
crop which is grown on similar lands. 

Mr. Bathoja. —Could it be used for cultivating sugarcane? 

Mr. Bama liao. —Yes, if it were an irrigated land. It would depend 
upon the water supply. 

Mr, Batlieja. —What about potatoes? 

Mr. llama liao. —It would depend upon the financial ability of tho I'aiyat 
and the market that exists for potatoes. 

Mr. Bathaja. — I am only talking of ttie (.piality of tlie laud. Whether 
the raiyat has got financial ability or not or wlicther tlioro i.s any market 
for his produce or not I am not concerned with that question at the 
moment. 

Mr. llama, lion.-—May I know, Sii', with what you aro coiicGi'iied.i' Are 
you concerned only with tho quality of the land? 

Mr, Batheja. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Bama liao. —^That land is like any other land. Anything from ro.ses 
to ragi can be grown on that land. 

Mr. Batheja. —The receipts figures 1 think represent gross receipts? 

Mr, llama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will it be correct to arrive at the net receipts by deduet- 
ing the expenditure from gross receipts? 

Mr. Bama Bao, —That is the only way to do it. 

Mr. Batheja. —There are no other factors to be taken into account in 
arriving at the net receipts? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I might tell you that these figures have been got from 
the agriculturists. I may ,say that T have not exa.mined these figures as 
closely as I have examined the figures relating to mulberry. I would not, 
for instance, vouch for the absolute correctness of these figures hut I 
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think that in the main they are the impressions tliat prevail in the 
looality about profits to be got t'roin the cultivation indicated. 

Mr. Batkeja, —Roughly they are coi'rect for the purpose of discussiou. 

Mr. Mama liau. —lii regard to dry crops 1 think they are correct. .In 
regard to sugarcane 1 believe they are rather conservative. The returns 
from sugarcane are heavier than those indicated. 

Mr. Bathuja. —You meau the net receipts? 

Mr. Ba-ma Itao. —Both the net and gross receipts iii respect of sugar- 
cauo will T think be much higher than the figures indicated hero. 

Mr. Batheja. —Taking the figures for the purpose of discussion, I find 
l.bat the net I'eceipts in jawar are Rs. 2 per acre, Rs. 4 in the case ol 
ragi, Rs. 30 in tho case of sugarcane anil Rs. 46 iii the case of potatoes. 
]J:ow do these returns compare with tlio net returns from an acre of mufborry? 

1 don’t think that you have given such figures. 

Mr. liama Bao. —1 can give you the figures. I shall work them out 
and give them to you to-morrow. 

Mr. Batheja. —T think I may explain the object of my q^uestiou. .1 do 
nut want to hide anything from you. One Mr. l‘\ M. Quddus has sent 
a memorandum to us in which lie has asserted that the profits of tho silk 
industry in Mysore in the years before 1927 and during the war years were 
exceptional because the price of silk was vei'y high then and the mulberry 
(mltivutiou was extended. Now that the boom period has gone, the iriul- 
berry cultivation is giving way to other commercial crops which pay more. 
That is the statement made to us and I want to tost the accuracy or the 
inaccuracy of the statement. 

Mr. Mama Bao. —1 don’t think that the statement is accurate. There 
ai'e no commercial crops in Mysore with the possible exception of sugai- 
eane—I only say possible exception of sugarcane—which can compare with 
mulberry. 

Mr. Batheja. —Sugarcane was mentioned by that gentleman who sub- 
luittod that memorandum. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —But that cojisidoration is not of groat imporlance wlicn 
it. is realised that a large percentage of the area under ■mulberi'y is not 
tit for sugarcane cultivation. 

iliv. Batheja.—iio in tlie case of diy lands, the only alternative W'ops 
ai'e jawar and ragi? 

Mr. Mama Bao .—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What about potatoes? 

Mr. Buiim Bao .—They require a lot of irrigation and a special kind 
of soil. So, 1 don’t think- that potatoe.s can be considered as an alternative 
i.'riqi. 

Mr. Bailteja. —So that if a statement were made that there was a 
tendency to substitute more lucrative crops for mulberry cultivation, you 
woukl say that it was untime. 

Mr. Baina Bao. —1 wotdd deride the statement for this rea.sou among 
otlier.s, that no other crops can be used as the starting point of a 
.subsidiary occupation and tliey don’t give occupation to the people in tbe 
house. That is what mulberry does, and no alternative erop could bo 
thought of unless it did for the population what sericulture is doing. 
There is nothing else that can take the place of sericulture. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am not talking of sericultural industry as a whole; 
1 am talking of mulberry cultivation as pursued. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Would you permit me to explain? 

Mr. Batheja. —Yes, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —As I have stated, mulberry is cultivated only for the 
purpose of silkworm rearing and silkworm rearing is a cottage occupation 
which gives employment to all the members of the family. So when a 
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family cultivates mulberry it also rears silkworms an<l this operation is 
practised because it affords occupation to the family and no other crop can 
take the place of mulberry because no other crop can ;ake the place of 
mulberry in the domestic economy. That is why X say lo other crop can 
be regarded as a substitute for mulberry. 

Mr. Batheja. —I quite understand that. Is it poss. .e to separate the 
income? There are two kinds of income, viz., income obtained by mulberry 
cultivation and income from the labour of people who rear silkworms iu 
the houses. As a matter of fact we find that in Bengal that is done? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Hero it is not possible to separate the two. 

Mr. Bo,theja. —We have to view the problem from the point of view 
of the country as a whole. 1 would like to see for the i)urpose of dis¬ 
cussion whether these things can be separated, viz., rearing of silkworms 
and cultivation of mulberry. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It would be impossible. 

Mr. Batheja. —Therefore I am confining my remarks to the question 
of return from land devoted to mulberiy and return from other crops. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I think T have understood the point on which you 
want my opinion. In places where there is a natural division of labour 
between mulberrj' cultivation and the rearing of silkworms, mulberry may 
have a market value of its own, but here when mulberry is cultivated 
for the pui'pose of rearing silkworms, it i.s not pos,sible to draw a line 
and calculate the returns from mulberry separately. The two here go 
together. If you will, permit me to say so, it is like trying to measure the 
amount of cutting done by each blade of a pair of scis.sors. The two go 
together. It is impossible to conceive the one as being practised except in 
association with the other in Mysore, Tn Bengal, it may be different. 

Mr. Batheja. —That may be. I think that it is possible to separate the 
two. I think that your analogy of two blades of a pair of scissors is beside 
the point. 

Mr, Bama JJao.—That is however luy analogy. 

Mr. Batheja. —I don’t think that it is correct in my opinion. Yon are 
free to have your opinion. I think that it is possible to separate the two 
for the purpose of costs—^say for instance the cost of mulberry cultivation. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is possible and I have given you the cost of mul¬ 
berry cultivation. It is quite possible to separate the cost but in apportion¬ 
ing the results you will have to take the results of mulberry cultivation 
and also the results of silkworm rearing. T beg you to understand that. 

Mr. Batheja.—That we shall bear in inind. Could you give me a state¬ 
ment giving the net returns on that analytical basis? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—I would find it difficult to give it on the analytical 
basis. I could not give you the returns separately of mulberry cultivation 
on the analytical basis. I can give you the costs on the analytical basis and in 
fact T have given them to you. I have given you the cost of rearing per lb, 
of cocoons. In giving that, I have taken the mulberry leaves at cost price. 

Mr, Batheja. —Still there must be some transactions where leaves are sold 
a.s a commercial commodity F 

President. —The point would be made clea?- if you were to inform the 
Board that the man who cultivates the mulberry does also the rearing. 

Mr. Bamo Bao.—T have said so. 

Fresident. —That i.s the reason why you are saying that it is impossible 
to separate the two costs. As there i.s no actual sale taking place of 
mulberry leaves in a great majority of cases you are unable to separate 
the two costs. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—J find it impossible to separate the two. I have been 
honestly trying to do so but T find that I cannot do because the two 
operations are really otto. 
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Mr. Batheja .—Are there no records of sale of mulberry leaves? 

Mr. liama Bad, —As the President put it, a sale of leaves might happen 
in exceptional cases but they are cases from which one cannot generalise. 
Suppose I am a rearer, and all my worms die and I have some leaves, 
1 may sell them to my neighbour. In such a ease, I am in a very 
unfavourable position for bargaining. Then, there might be feelings of 
neighbourliness and other causes also to be taken into consideration and 
the price I may get from my neighbour would really be no indication of 
the value of leaves in an ojieu market because there is no open market 
for mulberry a.s such. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have vei’y kindly supplied us with a statement showing 
the fall of prices of .silk and of other commodities from 1919 to 1932 and 
you have still further helped us by constructing for us an index number: 
general index number and an index number for silk. The wholesale index 
number of commodities I presume includes commodities which are imported 
and commonly consumed by masses. 

Mr. Bartm liao. —I shall give the list of commodities taken into account 
when compiling the index number. 

Mr. Batheja. —Would it be possible for you to give us a sjjecial index 
number for the competitive commodities for instance, sugarcane, ragi, jawar 
and so on as you have given us for .silk to enable me to find out how far 
the fall of prices has kept pace with the fall in price of other com¬ 
modities. 

Mr. Bama Bao.~l can give it to you. 

Mr. Batheja. —My object in asking thi.s question is this. I think that 
the general index number and special index number are not comparable? 

Mr. Bama Boo. —Probably you are right. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to make a comparison between agricultural com¬ 
modities and silk. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —If you want any index number for any other crop, I 
shall be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to compare like with like. I don’t want to com¬ 
pare silk with any other commodity like steel. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I understand. 

Breiident. —The statement which you have just given with regard to 
mulberry tree is very interesting. You have stated that in one acre of 
land you have been able to plant 192 trees, but you could plant about 
315 trees if the distance was 12' apart. May I take that as a maximum 
or can you go still further and say 500 trees? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The root systems would conflict. 

President .—Then I take it on an acre of land you would be able to plant 
in course of time 315 trees? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I would confine myself to 200 trees. That is the propor¬ 
tion 1 would establish between the unplanted area and the planted area 
in a particular plot, because 1 expect to get the entire cultuial cost of our 
mulberry out of the intercrops that I grow. 

President .—I don’t want the amswer to be confined to Government depart¬ 
ment. Suppose a private individual were to cultivate, would he be able to 
reach this figure? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That was the case I had in mind. 1 wanted to give 
the raiyat a system of growing trees Which would be most economical to 
him. 

President.—At present you are in the neighbourhood of 200? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President.—Maiy I take that as the average? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. In my opinion that is the optimum method of 
cultivation. 
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Pfesidiint .—In one year you have been able to substantially reduce the 
price and increase the yield of leaf per tree which I find is a very fair 
figure to take. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is because the tree is growing up, 

Mresident .—I take it 5 pickings mean pickings in a season. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —In the year. 

Frusident .—The price has considei’ably fallen <as compared with this 
4'41. For the tree it is 0‘62. This was in your mind wlieii you said 
that the tree niulberry is very ecouomical arid if propagated properly, it 
would reduce substantially the eost of production. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Quite so and it i.s exactly the reason which makes me 
to hope that we will be able to cut down the cost of produetion very 
considerably if wo are given an opportunity by protection. 

Mr. Batibcja. —Depression sliould serve as a stimulant. 

Mr. Mama Mao.- —The tree takes 9. years to grow. The industry may 
die in the meanwhile if no protection is afforded? 

Mr. lioag. —On this statement would you say the iucrca.sG of yield and 
reduction in costs is entirely due to the growth of the tree in the 
year ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Bung. —When the mulberry is grown like a tree, are tlic branches 
pruned ? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Once a year? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—And the cost of that i.s imduded in the Ro.st of cultiva¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—There i.s one <jthcr small point that i forgot to ask- you. 
When you speak of the weight of mulberry as so many lbs. of loaves, does 
that include any of the wood? 

Mr. Mama Mao.—Those aro the results we got from weighing leaves 
stripped off the trees. 

Frcsidciit ,—As far as tlie yield of leaf i.s concerned—I am talking of 
the dry land ve/r.ms the irrigated land—there is one point I want to 
understand. If you take the value as Rs. 84 per acre and if you take 
6,000 poriiids of loaf for a rlry land it works out to 75 Ihs. of leaf 
per rupee. Then as I'egards the iri'igated land taking the figure of 7,000 
lbs. of leaf and the figui-e of Its. 1.30 to R.s. 140 which yon have given 
works out just below 70 Ihs. per rupee and yon have .stated that there 
is hardly any difference to he taken into coiisidoi'atiou when we are 
estimating the cost of i»roduction, hut the advantage I think in growing 
on irrigated land is that you get crops tliroughout the yeai'. 

M'r. Mama, Mao .—Yes, tliat is one adv.airtago and another advantage i.s 
that your plantation need not be so extensive as it would have to be 
if you arc growing on dry laud. So when a man has a large rearing, 
he generally grows in irrigated laud mulberry in order to have the whole 
thing under easy control. 

Mr. Batheja .—You said the question of the cost of mulberry leaf i.s 
immaterial. 

Mr. Mama Mao .—There I was talking of returns. The costs are separ¬ 
able .and I have given them. 

President. —T would like to take up the next broad qirestion about the 
silkworm rearing down to the stage of production of cocoons. That begins 
from question No. 4. As far as the silkworms are concerned you have 
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given the Board to understand that generally speaking it is the indigenous 
worm which is being reared in Mysore. 

Mr, llama Bao .—Yes. 

President.—It is pure indigenous worn? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is generally reared in Mysore. 

President .—As the amount of production of silk in Mysore is about 
94 per cent, by charka, I take it that the indigenous Mysore worm plays 
an important part in the cost of production. 

Mr, Bama Bao .—very important part. 

President .—We had asked yon about the silk content of the various 
kinds of worms which are reared in Government silk farms. I find that 
there is one distinction which you have made and you want us to 
understand that and in that line you have given us the length of filament. 
You have told ns that the total .silk content consists of the entire shell of 
the cocoons after the pupa is removed. Out of this shell the floss on the 
top and the membrane in the interior though silk in composition is 
nnreelable and constitutes the reeling waste of commerce. Then T take it 
that the figure that you have given, rix., 300 to 750 yards is the continuous 
filament which is reelahle in a filature. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is what is called the h.avo, i.e., continuous filament 
which constitutes the reelahle silk. 

President. —-And the percentage of silk content in Mysore worm is 12'3. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —I.s that also reelahle? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —That is the total silk content. 

President. —Tn answer to question 6 it is stated that as far as the pure 
Mysore is concerned, the length of filament in revolutions in eprouvette 
is .350 yards. I talce it if you multiply it by 1 1,/8th you get 394 meters 
for the pure Mysore breed. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Yes. Of course there is seasonal variation. 

President .—As regards hybrids I suppose at firesent it is purely con¬ 
fined to Government farms. 

Mr. Bam/i, Bao .—The manufacture of hybrid seeds is confined to Govern¬ 
ment farms at present, hut the i.ssuos are made to the sericulturists at 
large. 

President .—What is the proportion ? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—A very small proportion. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao .—About 5 lakhs. 

President.—Wiiat is gener.-illy the hybrid whieh is being dIstrihuted P 

Mr. Bama Baa. —Tt is generally .Japanese and Mysore or Chinese and 
Mysore. 

President. —The, Chinese univoltinc is separately reared by you, 

Mr. Bama, Bao .—Yes the pure, races are separately reared by us. 

President .—Apart from Chinese univoltine, you are also rearing pure 
races'? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yes for the purpo.se of hybridisation. Would you like 
to see the cocoons? 

President .—We saw the cocoons when we were at Channapatna. The 
silkworms that you are rearing in Mysore are multi-voltine and they are 
fed on mulberry leaves and produce greenish cocoon which yield a beautiful 
lustrous silk. 

Mr. Bama, Bao .—Yes. 

Presulent.—How would you compare it with the pure Ohiuese univoltine? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yhe colour is different. There are various kinds of 
Chinese cocoons. The univoltine cocoons are white as well as yellow 
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Mysore cocoons have got a lot of floss on top, That is the special feature 
of Mysore. Chinese univoltines have no floss. The texture of the cocoon 
is very different. 

Pre.sident. —The reason why I asked this question i.s you refer to the 
cost of production in South China and I would like to know the quality 
of the cocoons. 

Mr. Pattux Mao. —They are not univoltines. In South China they rear 
a cocoon which is similar to the Mysore one. 

PTesident. —It is exactly similar. 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Very similar. Some of them are slightly different from 
the Mysore one but the average quality is very similar to the Mysore 
one.s except perhaps that they are not quite so lustrous. 

President. —A point which is of considerable importance is that in case 
protection is granted, would the department be able to introduce a large 
quantity of hybrid races to the sericulturists. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Certainly, The improvements that the department 
would introduce in case protection was gr-anted would be to prevent all 
the losses that at present occur from disease and then to introduce hybrids 
to improve the reeling quality of the cocoon and I have made a careful 
calculation which gives me the result that without auy expansion of the 
area under mulberry, we could secure an increased return of almost 300 
per cent. 1 

President. —The department at present is in a position if piutection 
is granted to supply to a large extent without any additional cost to the 
sericulturists. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes and possibly with a reduction in cost as we will 
be able to go in for large scale production which would result in economies. 

Mr. Boag. —How long do you anticipate it woiild take you to work up 
to thatp 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The progress would be limited by the capacity of the 
population to take up the improvements suggested by us. We are dealing 
with a conservative population. We have to take the improvements to 
their very doors. So I expect it would take about 15 years. 

Mr, Boag. —To work up to 300 per cent. 

Mr. Mama Mao.—Yes. 

President. —In answer to question No, 6 you have given the yield of 
cocoons for one ounce of seed as 56 lbs. whereas in another instance you 
have given only 50 lbs. 

Mr. Mama Mao.—56 lbs. is for Government silk farm.s and 50 11b. for 
the sericulturists. 

President. —So the average we have to take is 50 lbs. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —As a matter of fact I found that in Ohannapatna you have 
got a record figure of 143 lbs. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is a very rare instance. I think many people 
have attained 100 lbs. Hei'e is one gentleman sittiirg behind me who has 
invariably got somewhere about 100 lbs. 

President, —I understand that as soon as the mulberry begins to bud, 
preparations must be made for the hatching of the caterpillars. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —No. You need to have a promising growth of mulberry 
leave.s before you went in for lfiying.s. 

President. —T take it that generally rearers are able to get at present 
disease free seeds. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^Yes, seed which is fairly disease free; but not cellular 
seed I would make a di.stinction between the cellular seed issued from 
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from seed areas. 

Fresidetii .-—That is the most important point. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —The rearer has no difficulty in getting his seed require¬ 
ments. The seed sui)ply at present consists of two parts. One is cellular 
seed as it is called, that is seed from mother moths each one of which 
has been examined under a microscope. The other part is seed cocoons 
1 ‘eared in seed areas from cellular seeds. Such seed cocoons are one degree 
removed from the microscopic examination, but still this system is a great 
improvement over the former state of things, when the seed used to be 
got from anywhere and from anybody who had seed to offer. Now the 
rearers in the State have no difficulty in getting their seed requirements 
either in the form of cellular seeds issued by the aided grainages, or in 
the form of seed cocoons from seed areas. 

Kresident. —Do 1 understand that the Government grainages supply 
disease free seeds to the selected rearers who in their turn supply the seed 
to the cultivators ? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes, but the Government grainages also issue bybadd 
seed direct to the roarers, becau.se this hybridisation is expert work which 
can be done only in Government grainages. The preparation of this seed 
requires special equipment, cold storage arrangements for instance, and 
arrangements for synchronising emergency moth.s and artificial hatching 
and these are operations which can’t be done in ordinary grainages. 

President. —It can’t be done even in the aided grain age. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Not at present. They require refrigerators. The 
raiyats at pre.sent get hybrid seed from Government grainages, cellular 
seeds from aided grainages and seed cocoons reared under careful super¬ 
vision from cellular seeds from the aided grainages. These are the present 
sources of supply and they go a long wa.v towards meeting the requirements 
of the State. 

President. —May I take it that in course of time you would be in a 
position to supply diesase free seeds to all the cultivators? 

Mr. Kama Kao.- —Yes, That is certainly my opinion and we are work¬ 
ing up towards it. We want to have a licensed seed system. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is ymir ideal? Are yon aiming to supply cellular 
seeds or seed cocoons ? 

Mr. Kama. Bao.—My ideal is this; We ktiow the seed organisation in 
Japan. We are working on the same lines. We intend to work up the 
same organisation, of which the salient features are to prevent people 
from issuing any kind of seed, to have a kind of control and supervision 
of the entire seed system, to license .seed production and to see that tlie 
serieultural industry gets seed which is practically disease free. 

Mr. Batheja. —In what shape do you want to supply? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —In the form of layings through a net work of con¬ 
trolled grainages. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Do you supply disease free seed in the shape of cocoons 
or in the shape of small eggs? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Eggs. 

Mr. Batheja.—That is the ideal at which you are aiming at? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —There is another kind of distribution wbicb is the Chawki 
worms. What is the percentage of that at pre.sent? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —That is a method which k practised only in the Kolar 
district and in parts of the B.angaldre district. 

Pre.ndent. —I take it of .all the kinds of seed your supply of cellnbar 
seed is the best? 

Kajn.a Kao, —Yes, 
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President. —What is the method of ioeubation adopted in Mysore? 

Mr. Bania Boo. —No special method. At the atmospheric temperature 
the eggs hatch. 

President. —There is no special method adopted. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. We are trying to ensure uniform hatchings by 
teaching the raiyats to stimulate the egg by just tickling them with 
feathers and no special method of incubation is necessary. 

Bresident. —I find that you have mentioned that 20 to 30 per cent, 
of worms are lost in brushing. 

Mr. Bamn Bao. —^Yes during the rearing. 

President. —Why is the percentage so high? 

Mr. Barn,a Bao.-—Some of it is incidental to the industry itself however 
perfect the method may he. Tn the most advanced sericultural country 
in the world 15 per cent, is lost. A certain percentage of wastage i.s 
unavoidable in the industry. The rest is due to ivant of skill. There are 
individual variations even in percentage of loss. We have been slowly 
eliminating avoidable losses. When we have educated the rearer, T think 
we shall he able to reduce the loss from that source to about 15 per 
cent. 

Bresident.—You woiild he able to reach the figure of 15 per cent. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —1.5 per cent, seems to he incidental. 

Mr. Boag. —You say you have improved the state of things. 

Mr, Bam,a Bao.—Yen. 

Mr. Boag. —Can you measure the improvement? What percentage of 
loss wae incurred formerly? 

Mr. Bamn, Ban, —The improvement in this direction is reflected in the 
yield from a particular rearing. Vlease refer to page 5 of the note on the 
Development of the Se-ricnltnr.a.l industry. The average yield has rise.n from 
25 to .30 Ib.s. for 100 layings to 40 Ihs. That inerease is eertainly due tn 
minimising the loss in the earlier stage.s. Those worms that would have 
been cast away are allowed to build cocoons now. 

Mr. Boag. —The general period for hatching is about 10 da,y.s. 

Mr. Bama, Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —That is the average at present. 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Tt i.s rather high eomp.ared to other eonntries. 

Mr. Bama, Ban. —No. 

President. —^Hatching is done in .3 or 4 days. 

Mr, Bamn, Ban. —Normal period is 10 days. 

Preside.nt. —T have read somewhere that in the case of n sneoessful 
incubation, hatching would not last for more than. 3 or 4 days. 

Mr. .Bama Ban. —Now T understand the point. What happens is that 
the eggs of one hatch do not all hatch the s.ame day. If the inenliatinn 
is not properly done, about 20 per cent, of the eggs hatch on the 1st 
day and .30 per cent, next d.ay, and .so on. Hatching,s are .spread out 
over a number of days. With our eggs th.at thing never happens. All 
the hatchings are complete in the course, of a day—that is to s.ay 10 daos 
from the date of the laying of eggs tho eggs begin to hatch, and they 
are all hntehed the s.ame day. 

President. —think thn.t was the, distinction made there. 

Mr. Bam,a. Ban .—As a matter of fa.ct univoltines take 10 months to hatch 

President. —The disease which is most prevalent in pehrine, 

Mr. Eam,a Ban. —It i.s a di.spa.so which does a lot of mischief. 

President, —Most of tho worms die in the last stage. 
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Mi. Hama Itao. —Yes, fitter eating all the food that has been given and 
after taking all the care that has been bestowed, they disappoint the man 
in the last stage. This disease is the one most dreaded by rearers. 

Mr, Boat;. —Could you say how your statistics of production are com¬ 
piled 

Mr. Hama Hao. —1 shall tell you. We haven’t got a Statistical Depart¬ 
ment attached to the Department of Industries and Commerce. Our 
statistics commence with the land, the area under mulberry. We have 
got a village agency for collecting statistics. Statistics are compiled by 
the revenue officials in the taluq. We get a copy of the figures compiled 
by the Revenue Accountants and wo have got a .staff which goes to the 
various villages and checks tlie entries as far as possible. The figures as 
revised by us ai'e passed on to the Revenue Authorities and accepted by 
them. That is the basis of all the further statistical information that 
we compile. Then we take the average production from representative 
laiyats in each village and the output of cocoons is compiled on that 
basis. We get an average for particular villages and in that way we work 
up the average for the taluq or for ' tlie area for diiferent kinds of 
cultivation. When they are consolidated, we get the figures of statistics. 

Mr. Bouf). —So that all your statistics ai'o really based on the acreage 
of mulberry. 

Mr, Hama Hao. —That is one end and at the other end wc verify the 
figures tlmt we get by working hack the average acreage under mulberry 
from the volume of export trade and we also get figures about the waste, 
We know that waste has a certain proportion to raw silk. There are 2 or 
d methods of verification and when we get a result from one method which 
is corroborated by approaches from the other two methods, we take it as 
approximately correct. 

Mr. Boag. —You are satisfied that your statistics are reasonably correct. 

Mr, Hama Hao.- —Yes. 

Mr, Boag.—Js your sericultural industry confined to the mulberry worm 
or have you got any of the undoiuesticated worms in Mysore? 

Mr, Hama Hao. —For scumtific curiosity we have reared other worms, 
hut our industrial worm is the mulberry worm. 

Mr. Boag.—T)o the jungles here not contain any of the worms which 
produce cocoons in other parts of India? 

Mr. Hama Hao.—We do liavo tassar. It is however not of any indus¬ 
trial value. 

Mr. Boag. —It is not common enough. 

Mr. Hama Hao .—No, it is not colleided. 

Mr. Boag .—AVliat about the Erl worms? 

Mr. Bama Hao.-~We tried that also. We do not take much interest in the 
rearing of Kri worm. When f wa,s a Revenue Officer, I did prevail upon 
some people to rear Eri wornrs a.ml they gave them up, because with the 
.same trouble they could rear mullierry silk of twice the value. 

Mr. Boag .—Is that, generally speaking, a correct comparison that the 
yield of mulherry silk is twice as great as that of the, Eri vvorm? 

Mr, Hama. Hao. —T have not studied the question very closely. The Ini- 
liression I gathered then was that ,where the mulberry silk worm did very 
well, it rojiresented a better return for the labour spent than the Eri worm 
or any other worm that irtight he reared. 

l\fr. Boag .—Your indigenou.s worm is peculiar to Mysore? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —It is different from any of the Rengal races? 

Mr. Hama Hao .—Quite different. 

Mr, Boag .—What is its origin? Is it imported direct from China? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —It came from South China. 
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Mr. Hoag, —Direct and not through any other part of India. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Quite. 

Mr. Hatheja, —Are you aware ttiat the South Chinese think that their 
worms came from India through Siam? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —We reciprocate the compliment. We say that ours came 
from China. 

Mr, Boag. —’In the original memorandum you have given us a statement 
(Annexure I) where yorr say that the yield of cocoons would he 375 lbs. 
on the average from one acre of rainfed mulberry land. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I noticed that in the statement given in your answer to 
the questionnaire, you give the acreage of mulberry as 37,000 and the average 
yield of cocoons as 260 lbs. Could be explain the difference between 
those two figures? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —May I invite your kind reference to the note at the 
end of Statement II of Annexure I in the original memorandum? There 
we say “ if all the crops are successful, the yield of cocoons would be 
375 lbs.” Unfortunately all the crops are not successful. Two crops out 
of every 5 crops are lost on the average. 

Mr. Boag. —These figures in Annexuro I represent an ideal which yod 
have not yet realised? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^No. I have taken that into my calculation in the 
statement I made that in about 16 years we can increase our production 
threefold. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like to revert for one minute to the question of 
silk content of cocoons. You have stated that the silk content of the pure 
Mysore cocoon is 12'3 per cent. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In your answer to question 19, yon state that the average 
production of raw silk and waste for 100 lbs. of raw cocoons in country 
charkas is 71 and 31 lbs. respectively. That is a return of 11 per cent. 

T want to know what the balance is between 11 and 12’3? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —The silk is a fibre which is encased in a gum and this 
gum holds the thread together in the form of a cocoon. Before yon can 
get the fibre off, you have to soften the gnm. The gum is also soluble in 
not water to some extent. In the process of reeling, a good deal of that 
gum gets dissolved into the ba.siu water. The weight of this gum is lost. 

Mr. Boag. —That is 1-3 which is lost. 

Mr. Rama Mao. —Ye.s, 

Mr. Boag. —The statement that you have given in answer to question 
6 (h), is it po.ssible to estimate the, relative value of these different races? 
The rearing period takes between 26 and 33 days. What actnal saving in 
expenditure does the reduction in the rearing period represent? 

Mr. Mama Mao. — T will tell yoti exactly how it works out. The reduction 
in the rearing period generally takes place in the last stage. The reduc¬ 
tion is very considerable then. That is the stage when the worms are most 
voracious. But the worms which take the shortest period to arrive at 
maturity are also the heavier eater.s so that the reduction that takes place 
in the rearing period does not really represent any reduction in the total 
quantity of food consumed. But there are other, and rather important ad¬ 
vantages. For one thing there is a saving in labour and for another, the risk 
of disease is also curtailed to the extent of the reduction of the period of 
rearing, because as T told you the last period is one of the periods when 
the worm is most liable to manife.st disease. There is real advantage in 
yet another way. The races which take a shorter period to build their 
cocoons are also races which giv.o a heavier yield of cocoons. The quantity 
of cocoons that they produce is greater and their cocoons are also richer in 
silk content, so that the advantage really consist.s in saving of labour, 
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getting better kind of cocoons, and more silk for the food consumed. Here 
I haye got some figures showing what the cost of rearing one oitnce of 
Mysore layings ■ is. These ai-e actual figures taken from the Central Farm 
at Mysore. Rs. 42-5 is the cost of rearing for one ounce of pure Mysore; 
one ounce of cross breed also cost Rs. 42-1, but the quantity of cocoons 
we get from one ounce of Mysore layings is only 66 Ihs. whereas for one 
ounce of cross breed we get 75 lbs. and if we reel it we get more silk. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you got figures of the yield of silk and waste? 

Mr. Hama Bao. —Yes. We will give you the figures. 

Mr. Boag. —For how many races have you got these figures.^ 

Mr. Hama Bao. —For all of them. 

Mr. Boag. —There is another point with regard to the different races. 
Is there any difference in the facility of rearing? Are they all hardy or are 
any of them more liable to disease than others? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That enables me to mention rather an interesting fact 
and an important fact. Certain hybrids are suited for certain seasons. 
As we have stated elsewhere, the conditions of humidity and temperature 
very to some extent. Some worms that do very well under dry conditions 
do not do equally well under moist conditions. The seed that does very 
well in a particular locality does not do equally well in all localities owing 
to climatic conditions, so that for certain seasons in the year and for certain 
parts of the state certain hybrids are better than others. That is just the 
problem we are trying to work out. Wo are trying to produce certain 
hybrids specially suited for the requirements of the various localities. 

Mr. Boag. —'Could you say what is the proportion of hybrid seed 
to pure seed? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —6 lakhs of layings. 

Mr. Boag. —5 lakhs of hybrids out of a total of 310,000 ounces. 

Mr. Oovinda Roc?.—-That is the total requirement of the whole state. We 
sold last year 5 lakhs of hybrids. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —This is rather a recent development. 

Mr. Boag. —I think you stated that the foreign races which you are 
rearing show no sign of deterioration. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is so. 

Mr. Boag. —^How many years’ experience is that? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—9 years. 

Mr. Boag. —Is that sufficient to enable you to say definitely? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. Some of them have actually improved after coming 
to Mysore. 

Mr. Boag. —At the same time you are still importing a certain amount of 
fresh seed. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you import every year? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We get fresh seeds when our officers return from their 
deputation. We have also got a correspondent in Japan from whom we 
get seeds. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t get them at any regular intervals. 

Mr. Rama Bao. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —You say 310,000 ounces of seed is the total requirement of 
the state. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —The President ijut a number of questions on this point and I 
didn’t quite catch your reply to ope. What I want to get at is what 
proportion of this 310,000 ounces of seed was supplied from Government 
grainages and from aided grainages. 

c 2 
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Mr, llama Ilao .—I will give you the figures. Cellular seed from Govern- 
mont grainages and aided graimagcs was 7-1 iier cent, or 22,100 ounces. 

;1/r. Boag. —Could you give figures for tiusiu Bejiarately? 

Mr. Bam a liaa. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bbag .—What quantity is produced as the j'esult of your seed 
campaign? 

Mr. llama Ilao .—71,000 ounces. 

Mr. Boag .—Through Co-operative Societies? 

Mr. Bama Eao .—Co-operative Societies’ seeds are included in the aided 
grainages. 

Mr. Boag .—The Chawki rearers? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—They work in co-operation with us. What they do is 
to get .satisfactory seeds from sources indicated and rear the worms in the 
early stages and distribute them. 

Mr. Boag .—These two figures of 22,000 and 71,000 represent the total 
of protected seeds so to speak. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —These are I'esnlts of the seed activities of the dopai'tment. 

Mr. Boag. —Does it cost you any more to produce hybrids than the pure 
race ? 

Mr. Barna Bao .—It does. 

Mr. Boag .—How much more? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—50 per cent. 

Mr. Boa,g .—Where does the extra co.st come in? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—We have to make cold storage ai'i'.angements. We have 
to rear the white races separately under special conditions and for seed 
purpose.s we rear lellular layings. We have to rear the layings separately 
from one another, so that we take no risk. If anything goes bad, we 
reject them. 

Mr. Boag ,—Can .you estimate the difference in cost? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—About 50 per cent, more, but the increase in yield is 
40 per cent. more. 

Mr. Boag .—As regards yonv answers to questions 17 and 18 the price 
of seed cocoons is a little liigher than the price of reeling coooon.s. Tf you 
refer hack to tlic second .statement in reply to question 17, the extra 
cost of the seed cocoon appears to be extra isist of food. Tf you take the 
Kmiigal cost of seed, the main variation is in the cost of food, 1 don’t 
quite undo,r.stand how that happens. 

Mr. Bama Bao, —It is this way. In ro.aring there is sonietirae,s differenoe 
in feeding. When a man takes exti-a cai'e of worms and hopes to get a 
better pi-ice, lie gives more frequent food and he also rejects a certain 
jiroportlon of his leave,s. Supposing that some leave.s are more mature than 
they should be or suppose that some leaves are withered: what sometimes 
hapjietis is, a m.ass of leaves is harve.sted at, one time. The man who rears 
for reeling purpo.so's feeds the whole lot without any sorting, hut the man 
who rears for seed purposes and hopes to get n slightly higher price for his 
cocoons picks out the overripe or the spoiled leaves. Some more labour 
and some elimination takes place in the case of the more intensive rearing. 

Mr. Bmig. —If tliat is so, then the additional price of seed cocoon is a 
result first of more food, and secondly more careful selection of food. 

Air. Barna Bao .—Yes, More frequent feeding. 

Air, Batlicja. —In reply to question No. 1, you have very kindly supplied 
ligure.s about the number of families depending on the industry. How did 
you get those figures? What is the method of your collecting statistics 
.about this que.stion ? 

Mr. Bama. Bao. —As 1 stated in reply to another question first of all we 
take the area under mulberry and we know the distribution of that area. 
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We know the quantity of work that it gives. We know the number of 
families who are engaged in the industry, 

Mr. Baihrja. —Have you an independent census of the number of 
families engaged.^ 

Mr. llama Bao. —Not an independent census. The village accountant 
(Slianbogue) will be able to give us the families engaged in silk worm 
rearing, and families which are engaged in mulberry cultivation. We 
have got a system of inspection of lands which gives the acreage cultivated 
by every family, 

Mr. Jla.iheja. —You regard these figures as fairly correct? 

Mr. Bawd Baal —Yes, as fairly correct. I would not say absolutely 
correct. 

M.r. Ba.theja. —Huw did you get the figures about cbarkas? 

Mr. llama Bao. —Prom the Kbaneshumari accounts which are a kind 
of village Census. All the figures that we get from other sources are verified 
by our own staff before they are accepted. 

Mr. Biitheja. —In reply to question 3 you have given us the actual figures 
of production of cocoons and the quantity of silk. Then later on you have 
given the estimated maximum productiorq and you say “ The variations 
between the estimated maximum production and the actuals are attributable 
to failure of, or untimely rains, unsuccessful harvests of cocoon crops due 
to inadequate or bad supply of seed, market tor silk not being steady, or 
to competition of foreign silks ”. What would be the figure if the last two 
factors ivere omitted, market for silk not being steady and the competition 
of foreign silk. 

Mr. Banta Bao. —I can’t say. 

Mr. Bathf.jo.. —This is a theoretical maximum? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Bathe.ja. —On the I'ealisation of certain ideal conditions which ara 
rievei’ realised normally. 

Mr. Bama, Bao. —That is oorreot. 

Mr. Bathe/ja. —In reply to question 4, you have mentioned tho hybrids. 
In reply to a question from the President you stated that you have distribu¬ 
ted some hybrids also and you have imi>roved the production. How doo.s 
the quality of the silk obtained from those two hybrids compare? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is quite good. My own impression is that tlie lustra 
is not quite as good a.s that of the My.sore, race, but it is far superior to 
either the lustre of Japanese or of the Chinese race. 

Mr. Batheja. —But still .something less than My.sore indigenous lustre, 

Mr. Bama. Bao. —Yes, that is niy personfil opinion, hut my assistants 
do not hold that opinion. They are the people who are responsible for these 
hybrids. l’he,y think that it is .jnst as good as Mysore. 

Mr, Govinda Bao. —In the Government weaving factory hybrid silk was 
separately given for preparing Georgettes and Ciupes. The weaving ex¬ 
perts say that the hybrid silk is far superior to the Mysore silk so far as 
strength and elasticity go. 

Mr. Batheja. —As regards lustre? 

Mr. Govinda, Bao. —It i.s not in any waj' inferior to Mysore. 

Mr, Batheja. —You both differ from Mr. Rama Rao? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Khan.—Yas. 

Mr. Ba.theja. —^Has that difference been noticed by the market in terms 
of price? 

Mr. Bama, Bao. —No. If I were to buy a large quantity of silk I would 
of course be. advised by ray exports. T would not trust to my own im- 
pre.ssions. 
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Mr. Batheja. —In I'eply to question 6, you say that the rearers hire otii 
ohandrikes from the neighbours and pay a rental of one to two annas per 
day per chandrike. 

Mr, Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is this quite desirable? Lefroy in his report condemns 
the practice, 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is a bad practice. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does it put up the cost very much? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is not a question of cost. It is undesirable for this 
reason that it spreads infection. I would not allow anybody in my seed 
areas to use borrowed ohandrikes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Has the department taken any steps to discourage this 
practice ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes we have. We issue loans to Co-operative Societies 
for storing ohandrikes for being lent out to their members. 

Mr. Batheja. —And this also would be hired? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —They would be given to people who rear disease free 
eggs supplied by the Societies themselves. So there would be no danger of 
infection and the Society would disinfect ohandrikes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Your objection to the system arises not from the question 
of cost but from the question of infection. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Not from the question of cost. Another reason also is 
when a man has to pay hire calculated upon the period for which he has 
taken it on hire, he hurries up the various processes to be undertaken 
unduly and the result is that in his anxiety to save hire, he loses large part 
of the value of the cocoon that he mounts into the ohandrikes. He gathers 
the cocoons sooner than he should. Before the worm has spun all the silk 
in it, ho will have separated the cocoons from the ohandrikes. He will 
interfere with the vital processes of the worm in his anxiety to save the 
hire. That is undesirable. 

Mr. Batheja. —As far as I remember Lefroy condemned it on the ground 
that it was adding to the middleman’s charge. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is negligible. 

Mr. Batheja. —How does the indigenous Mysore cocoon compare with the 
Kashmir cocoon obtained from univoltine races? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I will tell you the various differences. The Kashmir 
cocoons are not so uniform as the Mysoi’e cocoons, because we have got a 
uniformity of race. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is that undesirable from the reeling point of view? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —A mixed lot is undesirable from the reeling point of 
view, and also from the rearing point. From the reeling point of view with 
a mixed lot you cannot make any forecast or estimate of the tensile strength 
and other characters, and from the rearing point of view you are not rearing 
a pure race and for further propagation you do not know what kind of worms 
you get. Briefly the difforences are these: —One difference is that our 
cocoons are more uniform and therefore they yield a more uniform quality 
of silk than the Kashmir cocoons. Another difference—and that differs in 
favour of Kashmir—is that the Kashmir cocoons being univoltine have a 
larger silk content. The third difference is also in favour of Kashmir. 
They are easier to reel, because there is less floss in those cocoons. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you ever tried to breed univoltine worms? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^We are doing it now. 

Mr. Batheja. —You do not propose to have a separate univoltine breed? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —No, because univoltine is very difficult to rear under 
our conditions and cannot be issued to our raiyats for being reared. A 
hybrid is always easier to rear and gives a richer crop. Univoltines would 
only be reared here for breeding purposes. 
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Mr. Batheja.' —In reply to question 7, you stated that in China the 
methods of rearing are similar to yours and that your methods of rearing 
are superior to South China, Is that statement based on any knowledge of 
the conditions in South China? 

Mr. Bama liao. —Yes, My Assistant Mr. Sham,suddin Khan was there 
recently and the Superintendent of Sericulture Mr. Govinda Rao himself 
has seen the reariiigs there. They have studied the methods adopted both 
in South China and in Japan in some detail. 

Mr. Bcdheja. —Your method of rearing is superior specially in the points 
you have mentioned—suitable supply of seed, spacing of worms, feeding 
of worms and hygienic principles. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Did you study the question of cost in South China? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, I did. 

Mr. Batheja.~B.ow does the cost of South China compare with the cost 
of Mysore with regard to silk worm rearing? 

Mr. Khan. —Conditions since 1930 have considerably changed. 

Mr. Batheja. —Your information goes back to 1930. 

Mr. Khan. —I was there in August. The cost of mulberry leaves is about 
30 per cent, higher than the cost of mulberry leaves in Mysore. That is what 
I find by comparison, and then the percentage of losses in the crops was also 
higher. Pebrine is uncontrolled there and flacherie is more common than 
it is prevalent in Mysore, and as such putting the whole thing the cost 
of production in 1930 in South China was higher by about 30 to 40 per cent, 
than in Mysore. 

Mr. Batheja.' —Have you got details of these costs? 

Mr. Khan. —I have. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will you be able to supply these costs? 

Mr. Khcm. —I shall look into the records and let you know. 

Mr. Batheja. —These figures will be applicable to August, 1930? 

Mr, Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —When you conduct experiments on these various races, 
then I suppose you select a particular race for popularising in Mysore by 
taking into consideration all the facts given in reply to question 6 (b). 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. There are also some other considerations. 

Mr. Batheja. —What other considerations? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Climatic consideration, whether it is a hot place or 
moist place, 

Mr. Batheja. —All these 10 races that you have mentioned satisfy the 
climatic conditions. 

Mr. Barna Bao. —iClimatic conditions vary. So we have to study them, 
and bring about a combination of races which will be suitable to the 
climatic conditions we have to deal with. 

Mr. Batheja. —Ultimately you judge the value of a race in economic 
terms ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, the ease with which rearing can be conducted, the 
chances of success in the rearing and the yield generally—these are the 
ultimate teste. 

Mr. Batheja. —When you introduced these new varieties of silk worms, 
what difficulties did you experience in getting them adopted by the villagers! 
You have not got them adopted by the villagers even now. 

Mr. Bam,a Bao.—We don’t issue them to villagers. We issue the hybrid,s. 
Here we had no difficulty, because we reared the hybrid races in our Farms 
and the villagers came and saw the rearings. Some of the more intelligent 
among them wanted to take a few layings from ns and then their example 
was followed by others and the advantages were so obvious that soor we 
had a bigger demand than we could meet. 
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Mr. Batheja. —You think you will be able to meet the entire demarid 
within 15 years? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it your policy to replace the Mysore worm by the iiybrid? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is really not a replacement. The Mysore race will 
have to be reared, otherwise we could not hybridise. "We hope to i.ssue a 
very large pi'oportion of hybrids. 

Mr. Bathe/ja.^You think that two things can go on side by side.? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, they are hound to go on side by side. 

Freiiident. —In reply to your annexure to riuestion 60 which you have just 
handed in, I should like to know why the cost of leaves has been put down 
as 6-7 pies i)er lb. 

Mr. GoBvnda Mao .—That is for a particular Farm. The average 4-4 is 
for all the Government farms. This is for the particular farm at Mysore. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —This is the actual cost sheet of the farm where all these 
layings are reared. The object is to show what the difference in cost would 
be as regards these comparative rearings. We did the rearing in a farm 
where the cost of the leaf was very high. 

President, —I mean it is exceedingly high even if you see the averages of 
all. The highest they reached is 6-8. You said that there was special 
reason, so that apart from the average of 4-4, this figure is rather ox- 
aggerafed. 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Those are the actual figures. 

President. —^I^et us see the cost of cocoons. 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Before wo proceed with these figures, I would say that 
these figures do not represent the raiyat’s costs. They ore Jiot anywhere 
near this. 

Pre.sident. —Even there yon will see that the highest figure reached is 
(3-85 pies. 

Mr, Mama Mao. —That was the average, 

Fre.sident. —That was not the average. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That was the avoj'oge for all the Government gardens. 

President. —The average is 4-4 pies. 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —Yes, this year. 

President, —Can I take that as the average for tin’s year? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is very much higher than the average. I'hese ai'o 
the actual figiire.s for that i)aj'ticular rearing. 

President. —These figures represent 1931-32. 

Mr. Mama Moo. —Yes. In that particular farm for that particular rearing 
this was the actual cost of the leaf, and the main object of this comparison 
is to show that the leaves consumed are the same. 

President. —The total expenditure is practically the samo. 

Mr. Ma,ma Mao. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the cost of produttion of cocoons if you w'ill 
see your annexure you explained this morning that 375 lbs. which is the 
yield on an acre of land was on condition that all the crops were suceessful. 

Mr. Ma/ma Mao. —Yes. 

President. —But on an average you would take 260 lbs. ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —If I take as the minimum 15 lbs. of cocoons to a lb, of raw 
silk, it comes to 16 lbs. of sills for an acre of land. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The average that we have to take for purposes of cal¬ 
culation would he 13 lbs. of cocoons for a lb. of raw silk. 

President, —That means 20 lbs. of silk to an acre of land. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 
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President. —That is a fair average. 

Mr. liaraa Bao. —Yes. 

President. —I find that you have put down the cost of production as 
Rs. 1-0-9 for one ounce of Mysore layings. 1 am now talking of aided 
graiuages. On page 7 of your answers to the questionnaire at the end of the 
statement showing the cost of production of one ounce of seed in aided 
grainages, you say that the aided grainages receive a subvention from Gov¬ 
ernment of Rs. 5 per thousand disease free layings. 

Mr. llama liao. —That is not included in the cost. 

President. —That means the soiling price is actual and Rs. 5 is their 
profit. 

Mr. llama liao. —Yes. Selling price is not invariably the cost. It lia.s 
varied a little bit. 

Fresuient. —I am now talking of 19;ll-32 tignres. They are exactly the 
cost, and Rs. 6 is their profit for 1,000 disease h'ee eggs. 

Mr. llama Itao. —Yes. 

President. —Since when Government havm been giving this subvention? 

Mr. Batna liao. —1927-28. 

Mr. Govinda liao. —May I submit that the cost of production is for one 
ounce of layings and subvention given is per thousand disease free layings, 

Mr. Hama Bao. —We take 140 layings as one ounce. 

President. —As rogard.s these figures that you have given in answer to 
question 17, tlie cost of seed is for the seed which they purchase ,1'i’om the 
selected rearers or Government gi'ainages. 

Mr. Bama IJao.—Government grainages. 

President. —If you will see, the price iu Government gr;.i)nnge.s is R,s, 1-0-4 
and the price at Chikballapur is Rs. 2, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is per tray of young worms in Childmllapur, 
.Rearers get young worms. There are a spe(;ial cla.ss of reiirers wlio take 
Rgg.s, hatch them, rear the worms till the first stage and then di.stribnte 
to the general body of rearers. 

President. —In what will you show this dilferonce of co,stF If they got 
the worms which are near the first moult, then to that e.xtent, do they 
have any savings in the other costs? 

Mr, Bama Bao.—They avoid certain risk.s. 

President .—That i.s all. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President, —I find even the eo,st of food ha.s gone up, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —They also get another advantage in the .arrangement 
with chawki rearers. The chawki is paid for if the crop succeeds, otlierwise 
the chawki seller doesn’t get the pi'ice of the chawki worms. 

Mr. Boag. —H'o gets nothing. 

Mr. llama Bao. —No. That is the condition. The rearer is covered 
against risk so far as the co.st of .seed is concerned, because it carries a 
guarantee. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is price plus insurance? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —How i.s he better off a.s compared to the other people wht 
in the same position as far as rearing is concerned? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —He has not had any special advantage. He is insured 
in the same position as far as rearing is concerned? 

President. —Insurance doesn’t bring him more money. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The insurance really does matter to him becau.se on tlie 
average about 2 crops are lost out of every 5. It adds to his benefit on the 
year’s oirerations. 
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Mr. Baiheja. —It means less loss. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

r-resident. —Figures here do not show them. 

Mr, Mama Jtao. —I have given you the cost of the successful rearings. 

I’resident. —You have stated here that the price for the cocoons which 
.you give for reeling and for seed production is different and about 3 per 
cent, of the cocoons produced in the state are used for seed production. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —What is the kind of selection do you adopt? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —First of all there is the ordinary selection from bulk. 
The crop from which the cocoons have been select^ must be a normal 
crop without any loss at any stage. There must have been no history of 
disease. The worms must have been robust worms, taken good care of and fed 
on good leaves. That is the first .selection and then the next selection is 
of individual cocoons from this satisfactory crop. 

President. —What would be the percentage of rejection by these? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —In the seed area where the cocoons are specially reared 
for seed and where a higher cost of rearing is calculated, the percentage 
of rejection is practically negligible—not more than 10 per cent. 

Mretiideni .—On this score? 

Mr. Mama iSao.—Yes. 

Mresident. —What about double cocoons? 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Double cocoons do not come in Mysore race. It is a 
racial characteristic. We get them in univoltine and in imported varieties. 

President. —1 come to the third pai't of the enquiry as regards the reeling. 
I find that there are 3 kinds of .appliances if I may call it. 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Yes. 

President .—For reeling in Mysore State. 

Mr, Mama Mao.~Yea. 

President. —One is the indigenous country charka, one is the Mysore 
domestic basin and one is the filature. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —Majority of the people use charka. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Most of the people in the country use charka. 

President. —You have given the number of domestic basins as 130. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Yes. 

President. —As far as filatures are concerned, I take it that there are 
only 2 filatures in the Mysore State, 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —One filature with 18 bitsins belongs to Government and the 
other is owned by Mr. Silva. 16 basins have been added after December (in 
Government Filature). 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —That makes the total of 34 basins. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —There is a complication in classifying our filature. We 
started with French basins, and later Mysore basins have been added on. 
Part of the filature consists of Mysore domestic basins. 

President. —Do I understand that all the 16 new basins are domestic? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —There are 10 domestic basins in the recent addition, 

President. —10 out of 16? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. Out of the 34, 24 are foreign or foreign-type 
basins and 10 are Mysore domestic basins adapted for being driven with 
power. 
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president .—That means the cost tJiat you have given ine consists of 18 
basins which are entirely Italian. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—They are entirely French. 

President .—As regards the other filature, it consists of foreign basins. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—^^They are all Italian basins. 

President .—I would like to devote more time to the question of filature 
rather than to the question of charka or dome.stic basin, because I think 
the future of the industry lies in steam filatures. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—It is a point open for discussion. 

Fresiderd .—If you have any views on the subject, the Board would like 
to hear them. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—The suitableness of any particular form of reeling estab¬ 
lishment depends very largely on local conditions. My remarks are not 
intended to be of general application. I have studied My.sore conditions 
and my proposals have special reference to Mysore conditions. I think that 
the future of reeling in Mysore consists not in an intense concentration of 
reeling in centralised filatures, but in the distribution of a number of units 
of economic siiie over the whole rearing area. The main difficulty here is 
that we have to deal with inultivoltine worms which give several crops in 
the year. We have also to get our supplies of cocoons, not from any 
organised market to which rearers take their cocoons and where these 
cocoons are always available but from the villages at special seasons when 
cocoon crops are harvested. Thei-efore we think that the size of the fila¬ 
ture 1ms to be regulated according to the facilities of transport. Transport 
is a limiting factor as I'Ogards the size of a filature, at least under Mysore 
conditions. My own opinion is that the optimum size of a filature for Mysore 
would be 72 basins. 

Fresiderd .—I .shall come to the question of size later on. It is important 
to get this point cleared up, because after all the Board has to consider for 
which appliance they have got to take the cost of production. There are 
three appliances at present in use in India. 

Mr. Bama Bao, —Ye.s. 

President.~f!h6 best appliance which can give the most economical 
result is eonsidei’ed to be a filature as compared with charka or domestic 
Mysore basin. While granting that domestic Mysore basin is a distinct 
improvement on charka one has still to consider which cost one is going 
to adopt for the .scheme of protection. It is necessary also to find out what 
appliance will be able to compete with the foreign silk and within a specified 
period. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I grasp the import of the question you are putting. 

President .—After having decided that point, it is necessary to judge 
what should be the number of basins for a particular province or a parti¬ 
cular place. I would like to know your views with regard to the number 
of basins. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I have to answer at some length, because your question 
involves several i.ssues. As for the charka, we might leave it out of con¬ 
sideration, for from the point of view of the future, it is only a means of 
making indifferent silk out of good cocoons. Putting it plainly it has to 
go. Then the appliances left in the field are domestic basins and filatures. 
Before we can say what the future form of appliances for reeling silk is 
going to be, we will have to make a survey of the existing conditions. The 
sericultural area in the .state is spread out. The cocoon supply has to come 
from over a large area and frorn the villages which may he considered as 
outlying sericultural villages which have no facilities of transport to any 
central place where the cocoons can be sold. So I think that the future of 
reeling depends mainly on filatures, but— 

President. —Mr. Rama Rao, I think you have not understood ray point. 
I do not for a moment say that the charka should disappear from the 
country altogether. That is why I say you have missed my point. Only 
for purpose.s of my calculation, I ha.ve got to decide which appliance, accord- 
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jng to the Board*s opinion, should be taken into consideration in arriving 
^ a lair selling price of the commodity. I am not saying that the Mysore 
Domestic basin or charka should disappear fronv the country. 

Mv. Itavfii'i I have not taken you to liave said so. I am only 

saying that in the future the charka will disappear, because it is not an 
economical appliance. It is not an appliance ivliicli is advantageon.s' to the 
user. It will go out, not because we are pre.iudiced against it, but simply 
because it is uneconomical. 1 am merely saying that the charka will very 
probably disappear, because it produces a quality of silk which is defective, 
a silk which lacks in winding quality. This Ls one of the points of di.s- 
advantage of M,ysore silk in comparison with imported silk. So I think 
that the charka will go. Not that 1 want it to go. If it wore capable of 
iinpiovement, ,1. should have been delighted to retain it, because it is cheap; 
but 1 think it will go, beeau.se it has eertain essential defect,s. Then the 
future reeling appliance of the state will, I think, be the filature, the size 
of the filature depending upon the facilitie.s that exist for transporting the 
raw material with which the filature will have to work. Again that same 
factor of transport will make it necessa.ry to retain something which is 
a smaller unit than the filature for the outlying parts of the state. You 
can conceive of isolated .serieultural areas which are out of reach of centres 
where alone filatures can be established. Those outlying places will have 
to be furnished with some kind of appliance which will suffice for their 
requirements. 1 think a domestic basin unit consisting of 6 basins will 
serve the purpose admirably. Now turning to co.sts we were iu.st consider¬ 
ing what is the most economical method of dealing with our cocoons for 
reeling purposes. Naturally one would think tliat a large establishment 
would .secure certain economies of production not within the reach of a 
smaller unit. I have got figures worked out .separatel.y for a 72 basin 
filature unit and for a 200 basin filature unit, and yon already have before 
yon the figures giving the working cost.s of My.soi'e domestic basin.s, T think- 
the figures, that we have given for a lb. of silk for the domestic basin i.s 
Us. 7-12 and you can compare it with the figures of cost of the larger units. 

Mr. Bnag ,—We have not seen the figures for the larger unit. 

-Tfr. llama Bao .—The larger unit i.s the 200 basin filature. 

Mr. Boag .—We have not got them. 

Mr. Bam,a Bao .—I am going to submit them later on, T think that the 
co.st of reeling in a filature with 72 basins will be Rs. 7-7-10 per lb. ns 
against Rs. 7-12 with a domestic basin unit of 5 basins. That is assuming 
the cost of cocoons to remain what it is at pre.sent. 

Pre.sidm.t, —l;et me understand this point. The co.st of Rs. 7-7-10 has 
been arrived at under the present circumstances taking the cost of cocoons 
at li annas per lb, 

Mr. llama Bao .—That has been taken into con,sideration. The price of 
cocoons in working out the.se figures is the price that obtains at the present 
moment. 1 daresay—nay, 1 fully expect—that the price of cocoons will go 
down very considerably in tlie future. For calculating co.sts of production 
10 years from now, price of eocoon.s ma.v be only a half of what it is at 
present. Taking, for purposes of comparison, the cost of cocoons to be 
what it i.s at present, to get one lb. of silk in a, filature having 72 ba,sins, 
we would ha\'e to spend Rs. 7-7-10. Supposing we wanted to produce a lb. 
of silk in a filature of 200 ba,sins. curiou.sly enough the cost would be almost 
the same, Rs. 7-8->3. Supposing we are to produce a lb. of silk in the 
domestic basin—we will have to .spend Rs. 7-12 per lb. That silk would 
not probably be as bright as the filature .silk and would probably command 
a price of 4 to 8 annas less or even 12 annas les.s than the filature silk, 
but for purposes of operation it would be exactly as good as the filature 
silk. These are three alternatives that 1 wanted to submit. The size of 
filature that 1 would recommend for Mysore would be 72 basins. I think 
that filatures would not meet the requirements of the country fully. We 
would need a certain number of dome.stic basins to he pushed into the 
interior village.s at some distance from reeling centres. 
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President, —I Am not satisfied with the cost figures that you have given. 
I should like to examino the esthnate.s which you have for 72 basin and 
200 basin units. 

Mr. Jiariia liao. — I would submit on(!e again that tho detennining factor 
in tho siise of the filature is the area from which its cocoons have to be 
got. 

President. —The Board, as such, has not considered what the economical 
sine of a filature shoiiid be. You have cited two examples. One example 
is that of Japan which produces the largest amount of silk. She has 150 
basins on an average. 

Mr. llama Jiao. —Gondition.s iii Japan are very different from M.y.sore. 

President. —I quite realize that. You have stated that conditions in 
Mysore are somewhat .similar to South China. The average size is 300 to 
40() ha.sins, 

Mr. llama Jlao.~\ do not know whether it is economical. Thi.s is the 
information that we have got. 

President. —They have been able to jirodviee silk which commands a fairly 
good market in India, The question of selling below the cost of produetion 
will come at a later stage when we discuss co.sts. T am only giving you 
in.stance.s of the various commercial sizes in variou.s countries. I know as 
far as Mysore is foneerned, you would consider that a filature of 72 basins 
will be an economical unit. 

Mr. Pama Bao. —Yes. 

Preside.lit, —Do you know anything about the foot fiJature.s? 

Mr. Hama llao.—\ know something about thorn. IVe tried to introduce 
foot reeling machines in Mysore, 

President,—Are they at present in existence P 

Mr. Rama Boo. —We gave them up. We found tliem uneconomical., 

President. —You have said that the situation of filature is the most 
important thing. T think that a filature should be situated as far as 
possible where labour i.s plentiful, where water is available and convenience 
of communication and tradition of .sericulture, 

'Mr. llama Bao. —The last is not so important as the other factors. We 
must have raw material, hihour, plenty of good water and fuel—firewood. 

Mr. Boag, —Can’t you u.st- electric power? 

.Mr. 'Rama Bao. —Yes, for tui'niiig tlie whe(.!ls. Wc reriuire a large 
quantity of steam for cooking ))urposes. 

President. —Is steam more advantageous tlian. electric power.'' 

Mr. Bama Bao .—We want steam in an.y case. 

President.—1 suppose the temperatures in the .spinnijig basin and the 
cookiug basin should he different. The temperature 1 find in spinning basin 
is 65° to 70°. 

Jl/r. Bama Bao. —Yes, 

President. —-fn the cooking basin PO to 5)5°. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The temperature in the cooking basin .should be near 
the boiling point of water. The. temperature in the ineling ba.sin depends 
very much upon the nntttre of the mcoom you are reeling. A hard'Cocoon 
requires a higher teniperature than a soft, textured ecK-oon — between .50° 
and 6.5°. 

Pre.ndent. —As far as labour is (concerned, it is tbe most important item. 
I take it that you have .stated that there i.s no dearth of labour? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Preside.nt. —It takes a very short time to train your labour? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —In your filature you have got about '95 per cent, of skilled 
labour. 

Mr. Bama Bao.- —Yes. 
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President. —Xlie point that arises out of. this is the question of waste. 
Now the proportion of waste to the silk reeled on charkha is roughly 46 to 
50 per cent. 

Mr, Mama Mao. —50 per cent. I would say. 

President. —What should be in the filatures? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —In the filatures it should be slightly higher, because 
we take out all the waste. In the charka silk some of the waste gets on 
to the silk. 

President. —Say about 60 per cent. 

Mr. Mama Mao.- —It would be more than two thirds. 

President.—PLow much does it work out exactly? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —70 per cent. 

President. —I suppose you use generally green cocoons? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, 

President. —You have given the .stifling charges in 19-31-32 as 9 annas. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. In the season when we purchase a lot of cocoons 
we try to reel as many of them as possible without incurring stifling charges. 
We sometime.? have to preserve those cocoons. We buy very much more 
than we can immediately use and .stifle them and put them away in our 
stores. 

President.—Bo the stifling charges shown hero are more or less the storing 
charges and the tran.sport charges? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —We have to kill the pupa and dry the cocoons by hot 
air. There is a specially constructed stifling chamber. 

President.—For how many months can you keep the cocoons? 

Mr. Mama Moo .—We can keep them for about 6 months or one year. 
They don’t improve by being kept so long. If we keep them longer, the 
proportion of waste increases. 

President.—'Wh.s.t about the transport charges from the producing centre 
to the filature? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is the item which practically determines the size 
of the filature. When the transporting charges become heavy, the margin 
of profit in the filature get.s narrowed. 

President. —How many maunds of <-ocoons do you store in order to last 
for six months? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The largest quantity that we have stored is 20,000 lbs. 

President, —What would be the average for a filature with 72 ba,sins? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —In a filature of 72 basins, we would roughly have to 
store between 1^- to 2 lakhs. 

President. —For the purpo.se of calculation you have taken for a filature 
18 Ihs. of cocoons to produce a lb. of silk. 

Mr. Mama Mao.—Yes. If we use cross breeds to a large extent, it 
can be reduced ver.y considerably. As I told you for the purpose of calcula¬ 
tion I have taken the cocoons of to-day. 

President. —As regards the cocoons of to-rla.y, may I take it that if 
protection is given, within a specified period by the use of hybrid.?, you 
would be able to reduce the cost of cocoons to about 50 per cent. 

Mr. Mama, MaO. —I will tell you bow I would proceed to reduce the cost. 
First of all I would eliminate the wa.ste and that would give me a saving 
of 40 per cent, straightaway. 

Mr. Batheja. —What do you mean by wa.ste? 

Mr. Mama, Mao .—Two crops are tost. There is wastage in the rearing 
operations. I would save straightaway 40 per cent, of the crop. By im¬ 
proving the methods of rearing I believe that an increase in yield of 50 
per cent, can be got without an increase in cost. I told you in the cour.se 
of my evidence this morning that while the generality of rearers get 25 lbs. 
per 100 layings, there have been instances of good rearers getting more 
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(;han 100 lbs. That gives some idea of the scope of improvement merely by 
better rearing. I would assume an improvement in yield of 50 per cent, 
during the next 10 years if I got protection. 

President. —I wa.s simply calculating the reduction in cost. 

Mr. Itama liao. —Since the above increase could be got without addi¬ 
tion to the cost, there would be a corresponding reduction in cost per unit 
of the product— vie., cocoons. 

President. —You have given me to-day’s yield as 55 lbs. in the Govern¬ 
ment farms and you have given for hybrids 70 lbs. per ounce of seed 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. — Yes. 

President. —That is 40 per cent, increase. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President, —5 annas on 40 per cent, comes to 3 annas. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. The way in which 1 would set about reducing 
the cost of silk would be first of all to introduce tree mulberry, which would 
reduce very greatly the cost of the leaf which is our starting point in our 
operations. Then I would save 40 per cent, of the crop which is now being 
lost by diseases. Thus I would increase the yield of the raiyat’s crop by 
50 per cent, by improving his rearing and that is well within the limits of 
possihilitj' as can be judged from the figures that I have. Then I would 
introduce cros.s hreed.s which would give us a further improvement of 40 
per cent, and as a result of these calculations I find that without any 
addition to the cost T can increase the output threefold. That would be 
ultimately reducing the cost to a third of what it is at present. 

Mr. Boag. —I was wondering whether we could get that down into con* 
Crete figures. 

Mr. Barm Bao. —I could give it. In fact I have prepared a note which 
I .shall submit to the Board. In calculating these percentage figures of 
increase, I have had regard to the actual results that we have been able 
to get in the past. I have not flown away from facts. 

President. —We want to know the details just as you have given the 
details of costs of 200 or 72 basins with the present cost of production. 
Supposing protection is granted for a period of 16 years, what would be 
the cost at the end of that period? 

Mr. Bam.a Bao. —I have given you those figures. T have given you 
estimates for units of 200 and 72 ba,sins taking the cocoons at a lower cost. 

President .—Please work out the pre-sent day costs and the costs aftpr 
15 years. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The percentages that we give are open to discussion, 
but the details that we have furnished may kindly be treated as confidential. 

President. —T quite appreciate your point and T may say that to-morrow 
we might have a. sitting for an hour or so in case we wish it to be discussed. 

Mr. Ba,ma Bao. —Yes, if you think it necessary. 

President. —-Would you like the note to he treated a.s confidential? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —One doesn’t like to have one’s intimate hope.s discus.sed 
in public. 

President, —In answer to question No. 26 you have given u.s the capital 
expenditure for 72 basins. Is that Rs. 300 per basin the present price? 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —That is the present price. T think that if we made 
these basins locally, we could reduce the cost by a half. I have tried 
locally made basins side by side with foreign ones and I have found them 
every bit as good. 

s Pre.ndent. —Can you give us the ajiproximate cost of the local basiti? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The cost of a locally made basin would be Rs. 175. 

President .—The rest of the charges will remain. 

Mr. Bama Jiao.—Yes. Possibly the expenditure on buildings might be 
<mt down if we were satisfied with les,s substantial buildings and wont in 
for zinc sheets and corrugated walls and that kind of thing. 
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Prexident. —^Wliat kinds of wastes are turned out from tlie filature? 

Mr'. Mama Mao. —The filature waste is stretched out and cleaned. 

President. —There are two or three kind.s of waste. One is pupa. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —1 shall tell you. The W'aste that is turned out of the 
filature consist.s of the flo.ss which is removed by the reeler before she can 
get at the true end of the filament in the cocoon; and then a certain 
amount true thread also gets mixed up with the w'a.ste. That is because in 
getting at the true thread, the reeler has to draw out the thread first ten¬ 
tatively and a little hit is lost. Then there is a little parchment round the 
worm inside. That also goes to the waste. Sometime-s it i,s thrown away 
along with, the pupa and sometime.s it i.s sepai-ated and goes along with the 
waste. Waste is also got in the grainage.s in the manufacture of seeds, 
in the form of pierced cocoon.s. That is the liigheat kind of waste. We get 
ahso a certain amount of wa.ste in the throwing process. 

President. —Out of tlie pierced cocooms you make coarse hand spun silk 
hole, 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —What is the price which is fetched here for that kind of 
silk ? 

Mr. Mrima Boo,—-It is produi:ed in very small quantities. I don’t think 
there is any ruling market price for that. 

President. —I find Government have also started I'e-reeling. How does 
re-reeling compare to the re-reeling which is done in China? 

Mr. Mama Boo.—The result is perhap.s the .same, hut the reasons why 
re-reeling is undertaken in China are rather different from those here. 
In China silk is reeled on a small sisied reel. It is not reeled to make hanks 
of the size that are known to c.ommerce; especially if silk is to go to we.stern 
markets, the skein lias to be of a standard size. There for climatic condi¬ 
tions connected with humidity tlie silk is wound in the filature on to a 
small reel and it is rewound to make hanks of the size required by the 
trade and in the course of re-reeling, advantage is taken to remove defects 
and to remedy breakages. 

PresideMt. —That is the re-reeled silk that comes froiii China. What i.s 
the reason for re-reeling silk hci-©? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The reason for re-reeliiig silk here is thi,s. Tlio silk is 
generally reeled upon charka and it is full of defects. Before it can he 
wound on a bobbin, it will have to be cleaned. If it is wound on a bobbin 
•straightaway, tlio bobbin will have to- he stopped now' and again, and since 
a numbor of bobbins work together, it w’oiild he a great additional cost in 
the handling of the silk. So it is more economical to have the re-ree.ling 
done as a cottage industry by utilising labour which would otherwise go to 
waste. The silk is distributed to people who re-reel at home; that is unwind 
the silk which comes out of the charka, tic up broken ends and re-wind 
it into a hank. The operation eharge.s in the, pi'epara.tory process for 
weaving will be very much less on re-reeled silk than it would ho with the 
original silk taken from the charka. Therefore re-reeling has a. future 
before it and is actually jn-actised as an industr.y in some parts. We know 
the defects of the charka. We know that it has to compete with, the re¬ 
reeled silk. This competition has he,on going on for some time. So we 
try to encourage re-reeling a.s a cottage, industry in certain area.s where 
there is a large amount of home labour available owing to the pni'dah 
system or other reasons. We introduced it in Chennapatna and I think 
we have now got it in Olosepet. 

President. —What is the additional cost that is involved? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —About 12 annas to R,c. 1 a Ih. and it is well worth 
while. That is saved in the suh.sequent processes. 

President. —It can fairly well compare with the re-reeled silk which comes 
from China. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, hut it i.s vastly more costly. In quality it can 
compare, but not in price. 
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Mr, Boar}. —The climatic conditions here admit of your reeling originally 
of the standard size skein. 

Mr, Bama Mao, —Yes, That is the practice in Europe also. 

Mr, Oovinda Mao, —The same is the case in Japan also. 

Mr, Mama Mao, —Here is a ijictnre showing the reeling done in China 
iShown). 

Mr, 'Batheja, —What will happen if a bigger reel is usedP 

Mr, M,om.a Mao. —Prohahly threads would stick together and it would be 
difficult to get a. proper distribution to avoid sticking and there would be 
breakages. Even now in the. case of silk for skeining we have to riih the 
gum off. There is n kind of diamond arrangement to make the threads 
cross and thus prevent them from sticking along their entire length ; but 
even sfi, a certain amount of sticking takes place. Tn a moist climate this 
would he a pretty serious inconvenience. 

Mr. Boaci.—^ should like for one moment to go hack to question 16 in 
which you have given the yield of cocoons from Mysore layings as 50 Ihs, 
to an ounce and from cross breeds 75 lbs. These are from "Discoa Ere- 
layings ? 

Mr. Mam,a Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boog. —Gan you give me the average yield from other layings? 

Mr. Mama, Man. —Tt can be taken as about the same. Taking tho 
average for the year, they would he losing about 40 per cent, of the crop. 

Mr. Tioag. —The disease, free layings are only a little over 27 per cent. 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —Yes. T would not call them disease free layings, 
heoause all that 27 per cent, are not “layings”. T would say disease-free 
seed, 

Mr. Bong.—The rearer does not stifle the encoons himself, 

Mr. Mama Mao. —No, he sells them before pupa are killed. 

Mr. Bnag.—You have mo.ntioned .just now when we were speaking of the 
various appliances used for reeling that the chaika admittedly has eertain 
defects, T don’t remember at the moment whether in any of your answers 
you have put down those defects. 

Mr. Mama, M.no. —T don’t think I have done so. 

Mr, Boag. —^Would it be po.saiblp for you to .state them hriefl.v® 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. There is only one basin of hot water in whieh 
the reeling and the rooking have both to he done and since those operations, 
for being properly done require different temperatures, it happens that 
the water is not hot enough for good rooking and mueli too hot for good 
reeling. Proper reeling depends upon sensitive finger tips, and in the 
charka-hasin long immersion in hot water deadens the finger tins of the 
reeler and prevents him from ,sensin,g how many e.oeoon ends he is taking 
to reel a partienlnr thread. And further, the man is half-hlinded with the 
steam rising from the basin in front of him and this makes it diffienlt for 
him to see how- many cocoons he is using. These handicaps make it 
impossible for him to maintain a correct size. Another defect is that there 
is no urrangement for ehanging water. The water gets extremely dirty 
with ttie result that a lot of gum sticks on to the thread when it goes up 
and the thread becomes harsh and sticky. This makes the winding quality 
poor. A third defect is that, there is no proper orois,sure. T shall explain 
what is meant by croissnre. The natural filament upon a cocoon is a double 
thread, hecanse the silk worm has two glands through which it spits out 
tho silk. Tf one examines the natural filament, under a le.ns or a raicroseope 
he will find that it is a, double thread, Tf yon took a number of these 
filaments together, without a further .arrangement, yon would .yet not a 
evlindrieal thread, hut something flat like a tape or a ribbon. Yon would 
also get .a very irregular thread. WTiat yon really want is a, oomoact 
‘vlindrieal thread, the behaviour of whieh von e.an forecast in any f.abric 
that is sought to be made out of it. To get that, yon would require eoneen- 
trie pressure exercised upon the thread through the formative stage when 

SER. INDPSTHT D 
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it is passing from the cocoon to the reel. In the filature and in the 
domestic basin which copies the filature in that respect, the thread is 
wound several hundreds of times round itself so that it passes through a 
spiral; and since the spiral is in quick motion the thread which passes 
through it is submitted to a concentric pressure which rounds it and con¬ 
solidates it, and squeezes the extra gum out of it and allows a clean thread 
to pass on to the ‘traveller’. It is obvious that this is a very important 
part of good reeling technique. In the charka on the other hand the thread 
is merely crossed on another thread and the crossing does not serve the 
purpose of a “ croissure ” at all. It has another defect and that is this. 
Since the two thread.s cross, if one of them breaks, then both get on 
together and .stick. A third defect is that the reeling is jerky. The thread 
is not subject to a constant uniform pull. The reeling is jerky, with the 
result that the thread is alternatively thin and thick. The jerkiness is due 
to the muscular action of the turner. The thread gets thin when there is an 
extra speed on the wheel due to the action of the turner and it gets thick 
and fluffy when the pressure is off, so that you get a thread which is 
continually constricting and expanding. There is no proper consolidation 
and waste gets on to the thread. The gum gets on to the thread. It is 
impossible to control the .size. The man who turns the wheel is not under 
the control of man who does the reeling with the result that when there is 
a break, the wheel goes round several times before the man is able to throw 
another thread on to it. The skein is full of breaks. These arc the 
defects. 

Mr. Hoag .—I can understand now how the domestic basin remedies the 
first of these two defects, I .should like you to explain how in the use of 
the domestic basin you get over this third defect, that i.s the jerkiness due 
to the turning of the wheel. 

Mr. Rama Kao.—In the domestic basin there is a gearing, and at the 
other end of the shaft to which the turner’s power is applied, there is a 
fly wheel which renders the rotation uniform. 

Mr. Hoag .—There is another matter upon which we had a certain amount 
of information. I should he very glad if you could give us the actual facts 
concisely and that is this. In reeling by charka you require 13 Ihs. of 
cocoons to get a lb. of silk; domestic bn.sin requires 20 lbs. and the filature 
19 lbs. Could you explain why apparently the filature i.s so miinh more 
extravagant P 

Mr, Rama Mao .—As I submitted to j'ou before, a lot of gum and waste 
gets on to the thread. That add,s to the gross weight of the thread. I 
don’t think that the.se defects will be removed from hand reeled silk, though 
in the other two contrivance.s, the wa.ste can he taken out when re-reeling 
is done. The apparent increased yield of the chark.a is due to the fact 
that a lot of waste and gum get ou to the thread, The difference between 
the domestic basin and the filature i.s due to a similar cause. In the filature 
the water is changed very froqiientlv and a lot of the gum is taken off 
before the thread gets on to the reel. In the domestic basin the water is 
changed, but not so frequently. It admits of being changed, but as a matter 
of fact, it is not. I believe that the extravagance of the filature as you 
put it ig also due to another reason. The dome,stic basin reeling i.s done 
by the owner and the filature reeling is done by paid men. 

Pre,ndent .—I don’t think this point has been cleared up. As far as the 
charka i.s concerned, the wastage i.s 50 per cent, and as far as filature is 
concerned, the wastage is 70 per cent. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mrf-sident .—If 13 lbs. of cocoons are required in tbe ease of a ebarka, 
and 20 lbs. of cocoons in the case of a fila.ture per 1b. of silk, why should 
the waste be so much in the case of a filature? 

Mr. Mam,a Mao .—The arithmetical relation will not he so clear for this 
reason that in the charka some of the waste goes on to the silk itself as I 
told you. Exactly what the proportion is it will not he possible to say, 
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President. —It is rathei’ a difficult matter to understand because after 
all the price that you get for a pound of silk is Rs. 6 and the wastage is 
50 per cent, per lb. of silk. The other price is Rs. 8-4 to Rs. 8-12. It is 
altogether Rs. 9 if you do not deduct the price of waste which conies to 4 
annas a pound the wastage is 70 per cent. 

Mr. Mam.a Bao. —Cocoons are not all silk. The silk content is only 12-1 
per cent. 

President. —Do I understand that the quality of cocoons used by the 
fliarka people i.? different from that of the cocoons used by the filature? 

Mr. Jtmna. Mao. —The quality is the same, but the methods of treatment 
are different. There i.s that disturbing element waste. 

President. —The only point which strikes me in that connection is this; 
that the charka silk is able to sell at a lower price than the filature silk. 
If it is the quality of the silk that matters it is difficult to see why 7 lbs. 
more of cocoon.s should be used for the same poundage of silk by a filature. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —We require a higher poundage of cocoons because we 
get only silk out of it in the one case and in the other we also get some 
waste. 

President.—Bat the waste is less. 

Mr. Mam,a Mao.—In the charka, some of the waste goes on to the silk. 

President. —That is what I say. It mn.st .show itself in the question of 
price. Either it must show in the waste, nr if it does not show itself in 
the waste becan.se the charka silk ba.s got waste connected with it which 

cannot he separated, the price of that siik must he lower than the price 

of filature silk. It must show itself in some form. 

Mr. Mama Mao.—The man who purchases the charka silk buys not only 
.silk but also some waste and so he pays less. 

Mr. Boag. —There is one further point which I should like to clear up. 
Ton mention, that the charka reeler having steamed his cocoons spreads 
them ont and uses them 'up in two or throe days. Yon say that they can he 
kept for 10 to 15 days. Y'ou have told us just now that in your filature 
you can so stifle the cocoons that you can keep theih for six months. I 

want to know why in the case of the charka they cannot be kept for more 

than 10 or 15 days. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The charka man stifles his cocoons by steam. The 
pupa in.side the cocoons swells and retains a lot of moisture. If it is kept 
long, it decomposes; the rotting pupa begins to flow and discolours the 
inner layers of the cocoons. The reeler cannot keep his cocoons till this 
hapjiens without di.scnlouring the silk. The method we employ for stifling 
cocoons is by dry air. It makes the pupa inside wither up to the size of a 
pejipercorn ; and this can keep indefinitely without putrefaction. 

Mr. Bong. —In your an.swer to question 25, .you have given the actual 
output of each year. I find that applying that output to the expenditure 
given in answer to question 2.8 (a) the result is rather different from the 
costs given by you in answer to question 2.8 (h). I want to know whether 
that differen<;e can he explained. The total works expenditure is s»ven in 
answer to question 23 (a). Take the year 1924-25 and the expenditure is 
Rs. 55.583-5-6. The output of silk in that year is given in yoiir answer 
to question 25 as 2,502 lbs. The expenditure then is Rs. 22-3-3 per pound 
of .silk. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^You got that by dividing Rs. 55.683 by the output, hut 
you have not allowed for the realisations for the waste. 

Mr. Boag, —That was the point I was going to ask. Is the whole of the 
difference accounted for by the value of the waste? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I believe .so, but I must look into the figures. 

Mr. Boag. —The difference in that year as a matter of fact is very, very 
small. 

Mr. Bam,a, Mao .—^Yes, probably the real),sation in the other years must 
have been very large. 

1)3 
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Mr. Boag. —There is one other point with regard to these statements 
and that is this. You mention that the figures given in reply to question 
23 (a) include depreciation charges. Aie depreciation charges also taken 
into account in your answer to question 33 (h)? and iF so under which item? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Under 5. 

President ^'—Does that inolnde depreciation? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I believe so. 1 have .some doubt about the figures for 
1927-38 and 1928-29. The others are all right. J shall examine the figures 
and let you know. 

Mr. Hoop .-—Please look that point up and tell us what the amount of 
depreciation is for each year? 

Mr. Mam,a Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boap. —In ydnr answer to question 24, you say that the raw material 
in Japan and Central Chinn (riz., cocoons) i.s superior in quality and admits 
of grading, but that the South. China cocoons arc? similar in quality if not 
inferior to Mysore cocoons in trying to establish that the Indian filatures 
are not at a disadvarrtage in respect of their raw materials. Is It a 
disadvantage in comparison with Japan and Central China so far as cocoons 
are coneerned ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. .Snap.—Hava yon any means of assessing the amount of that dis¬ 
advantage? By how much are the Japanese and Central Chinese ooooons 
superior? 

Mr. Mo.m.n. M,no. —I am speaking only of the quality of the cocoons. The 
disadvantage may he countervailed by the price that we have to pay. 
That Is a different matter. T should say that the cocoons in Central China 
are on a par with our hybrid cocoons. I have .said that with our hybrid 
cocoons we ■ get 11 to 1 whereas we. get 18 to 1 with Mysore cocoons. T 
daresay in respect of reeling quality the .superiority of the Central Oliina 
cocoons might he represc.nted by the ratio of 18 to 12. We have got our 
own advantages. 0>ir cocoons are cheaper and we get fresh cocoons through¬ 
out the year. 

Mr. Bnag.—l was pin^stled by your answer to question 25. Yon seem to 
h.ave sold or scrapped 18 basins between the years 1929-30 and 1930-31. 

Mr. M,amn, Man. —We tried a number of experimental basins and we took 
them away because the exijeriments were not sueeessful. 

Mr. Bong. —The fact that you halved the number of basin.s ha.s not 
affected the output to anything like that extent. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —They were experimental basins and because they did 
not give the .expected output, we scrapped them. 

Mr. Bnag. —There is another ])oint about which I am not quite clear. 
Is there any essential difference between tho methods of Frencli and tlie 
Italia.n filatures? 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —In esisentials the pnx^ess i.s thn .same? 

Mr. Mama. Mao. —lilven in details. 

Mr. Boag. —What about tbe Japanese metbod? 

Mr. Mama Man. —They have a reel of a .smaller sijie. They have button 
system. 

Mr. Bong. —The button syRtem is simply a name, or what? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yon have seen that the filature basin is provided with a, 
iinmher of revolving discs each with a number of slots cut in tbe rim. 
The end of the cocoon,s fed to the thread i.s caught in the slot in the 
revolving disc and pa.s.sed up through a central aperture. That i,s the 
system in European basins, and wc have ropted the system in the douie.stic 
basin.s. In Japan they have no contrivances of that kind. They have 
instead of the revolving disc a porcelain button with a small hole in it. 
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I'lic thi'eadii have to pass through that hole. . rherc is no autouiatir: arraiige- 
iiient lor catehing up the oiids. The rcoler takes the eiid and throws it on 
to tlio thread and sliu has got to he vei'y clever not to waste tune lu 
doing so. A button requires more skill in the reeler than the Jette Bout. 
Biace reeling has heen long practised in Japan, 1 suppose they liavc 
acquired the skill, 

Mr. Boaij .—As regards your reply to question JU, how is it that the 
wages paid to a charka reelor are higher:' 

Mr. Mama Mau. Min> to lougei- hours, uncertainty ol work, and more 
disagreeable conditions of work. Alter the charka reeler has been at wmi-i 
for 4 or 5 days, he eannot eat with his hand. Ills lingers are oi no 
use to him. The eonditions of work are very exaeting. The charka reeler 
gets throat trouble, cough and tluug,s like that, owing to the fact that 
he constantly breathes in steam and smoke. 

Mr. Boag. —Question J3 deals with depreciation. 1 think we asked you 
in the question to give the amounts written olf each year, but you have 
not given the rates. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —i shall give you the rates. 

Mr. Boag. —You write down your buildings at 5 jiGr cent.:' 

Mr. Mama Mao.-—Yes. 

Mr, Boag.~ls not that rather a high ratep 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is the rate laid down by tlio Accounts Department, 

Mr. Boag. —In the other industries we have found that 2i per cent, was 
sufficient for huildiugs. On the other hand 5 tier cent, for machinery 
seems to be i'atlier on tlie low side. Wo usually allow 7i per cent. - 

Mr. Mama Mao. —As regards tlio domestic basin, it is built to last 20 
years. We know of filature machinery which has been in use for almo,st a 
century. 

Mr. Boag. —It does not beeome even obsolete? 

Mr. Mama Bao.—i.t becomes out of date of course, but remains useful. 
As a mattei’ of fact, 1 protested against 5 per cent, as being very high. 

Mr. Boag. —As regards rho working capital, I want to know how that 
figure is arrived at? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is the working capital we have. Wo need to store 
about six months’ supply of cocoons. 

Mr, Boag. —Wliat does that mean in ca.sh—the .si-\ months’ supply of 
cocoons ? 

Mr. Mama Mno. —We have to store as mwch as 2U,0U0 lbs. We don’t 
always have to do that but wo ought to be prepared to do it. After all, 
we buy cocoons when they are plentiful. 

Mr. Boag. —2U,000 lbs. of cocoons at 5 annas a lb,? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is about Its. 7,000. Then our monthly establishment 
charges and labour bill come to about Its. 1,000. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you i-arry any otl/er stock? 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Yes, fuel for instance. I shall give you the. e.xaet 
figures later. 

Mr, Boag. —My difficulty is this. 1 find that in your total works e.xpeiuli- 
turo the maximum has be.en something like Its, 35,000 and at tlic .same 
time you say that a working capital of Its. 50,000 is lequired which i.s 
well in excess of the total expenditure for the whole year? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The figui-c is actually based upon the amount of money 
that Government have placed at our disposal. I think that it requires 
revision as a statement of working capital which is absolutely necessary for a 
filature of 24 basins, I shall look into the question and let you know. 

Mr. Boag, —As a rule we have found that the working capital required 
is something in the neighbourhood of six months’ working expenses 
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Mr. Mama Mao, —I don’t think at any particular time that we have 
reached the limit of Ks. 50,000. 

Mr. Boag. —^Wlll you kindly look into it and let us know what you 
consider is the minimum necessary? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I shall let you know later. 

President. —This will consist of two kinds of storage : One is the storage 
of oocoons and another the storage of silk which is quite different from 
other industries? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —If there is a quick turnover, the amount of working 
capital required will not be much. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Government sanctioned this working capital at a time 
when it was very difficult to sell silk and therefore a large capital was 
required. 

Mr. Boag. —The only other question I want to ask you is this. With 
regard to your answer to question .37, these terms are unfamiliar to me 
and I should be glad if you would kindly explain them to me. Are 
they kinds of cloth? 

Mr. Mama. Mao. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —What are they? 

Mr. Mama Buo.—Nakhi i.s a kind of loose tinsel tape and it is generally 
.stitched on to the sari as an ornamental border. 

Mr. Boag. —As an embroidery? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. It is flat, and is stitched on to saris. The names 
denote a difference in width. I shall show you some samples, to illustrate 
what I mean. 

Mr. Baiheja. —What proportion of the output in Mysore of raw silk is 
turned out by the Mysore domestic basin ? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —71,000 lbs. includes filature silk. The production from 
domestic basins alone is about 40,000 lbs. 

Mr. Baiheja. —I suppose the output i.s so small that no regular price is 
quoted for M.rsore domestic basin silk? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Prices are quoted. In fact, the Silk- Association issues 
a price list in which price.s are separately quoted for the domestic basin. 

Mr. Baiheja. —The prices do not appear in the Mysore Chamber of Com¬ 
merce’s list? 

Mr. Khan. —Perhaps not. The Mysore Silk Association issues a more 
comprehensive list than the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The list issued by the Mysore Silk Association is a more 
detailed one. 

Mr. Baiheja. —The quality of silk produced in the domestic basin remains 
uniform ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Baiheja .—Will it vary from year to year and from place to place? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, with the skill of the reeler. Of course it is capable 
of producing the same hind of silk as the filature basin. 

Mr, Baiheja. —The price quoted I suppose is less than that of filature 
silk ? 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Baiheja. —By how much? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —There is a difference of about a rupee. The dome.stic 
basin is at a disadvantage in this particular. All the product of a parti¬ 
cular filature is under one supervision. So there is a uniformity of quality. 
But in the case of these domestic basins the silk has to be gathered from 
many sources. There is no uniformity of supervision or control. So, it is 
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difficult to get a large quantity of domestic basin silk having the same 
grade of uniformity as the filature silk. 

Mr. Batheja, —Will this absence of grading make the Mysore domestic 
basin silk unpopular or sell at a lower price? 

Mr, llama Bao. —It will not. It only points to the need for a central 
association for grading silk like what they have in other countries. We 
require a conditioning house where silk will be tested and graded according 
to qualities. With that corrective, this lack of unifonnity which is just 
now the result of silk being produced in a number of establishments under 
different control will be done away with. 

Mr. Batheja. —I take it that the Mj'sore domestic basin is not so widely 
distributed that there may be local labels for it as you have for charka 
silk f 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Labels? 

Mr. Batheja.- —Yes, depending upon the quality of cocoons? 

Mr. Bama Bao.~The quality of cocoons is remarkably unifonn through¬ 
out the State. The label under which domestic basin silk will be sold is 
“ domestic basin silk ” as you will see from the Silk Association Journal 
quotations. It is sufficiently distinctive to go by its own name. 

Mr. Batheja.—Yon don't think that the difficulty is insuperable in making 
Mysore domestic basin pojiular? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—it is not itisuijerahle. The Silk Association has taken 
steps to grade silk by forming co-operative societies of domestic basin silk 
reelers. If all the .silk produced on domestic basins passed through the 
central co-operative organisation, grading would take place as a matter of 
course. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will you he able to sell the Mysore domestic basins at your 
usual concession rates if you want them very largely to be adopted? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —At what rate? 

Mr. Batheja.—The State sells dome.stic basins at concession rates? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, at present. 

Mr. Batheja. —If a very large number of basins were ordered, would it 
be possible for you to sell them at those rates? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—l cannot speak for Government, but I think that if it 
became necessary to stimulate the .silk industry iu the State, as it will be 
if protection is granted, Goveimment would encourage the prodviction of 
silk on domestic basins. Tliat is one of the measures which Government 
would naturally adopt to populai'i.se the basin and improve the quality of 
the silk throughout the State. 

Mr, Batheja.—L se(; that again is not an obstacle to the spread of 
Mysore domestic basin silk? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —You expect that the working of it will be so economical 
that it will be very largely adopted in the next 15 years. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —ITiat is my expectation. It would have been very 
largely adopted than it has been at present if prices had continued to be 
remunerative. At the time when we were trying to push these basins 
unfortunately we had the invasion of foreign silk and it upset all our 
calculations and swamped all the efforts we had made at improvement. 

Mr. Batheja. —Supposing charka silk is sold along with Mysore domestic 
basin silk, the price of Mysore domestic basin silk will reflect the difference 
in quality? 

Mr. BatJia Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —If Mysore charka silk can sell, then the Mysore domestic 
basin silk also will sell? 

Mr. Bama Bao,—Yes, at the same disadvantage. 
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Mr. ISaiheja ,—What is the tliffoi’eiice between the two kinds of silk 
generally P 

Mr. Kama Kuo, —The best oharka silk ia sold ai Ks. 5-4-U tu Its. o-lU-O and 
that is Kompanahalli silk. The price of domestic basin silk is Hs. i-H-O. 

Mr. Batkeja. —Js that cheorfully paid by weavers P 

Air. Kama Kao. —Not very checrlullyj but it is paid. 

Air. Batkeja, —Cousidoriug tlie state of the marketp 

Mr. KariM Kao. —It really reflects the superiority of the domestic basin 
silk as you put it. 

Mr. Ikdheja. —In reply to question 23 (ft) you have given tlie cost of 
producing one pound of raw silk. In my copy 1. find that 28/30 deniers in 
both lines have been scored o\it. Do yon want them scored outP 

Mr. Kama Kao, —'I'ho figures that we have given are for silk of all sizes. 
So to mention only 28/30 would be misleading. We reeled in that period 
13/15, 28/30 and other sizes. These are actual figures. 

Air. Batheja.—This will bo an average price. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes, taking into account all the qualities Uiat wo reeled 
dTiriiig those years in the fil.'iture. 

Air. Bathcja,.—hooking at these figures 1 find gene-i'ally the costs go up 
in the year 1928-29. For instance the co.st of labour goo.s up from Ke. 1-0-8 
to lie. 1-1-6; then the cost of power also goes up from lie, 1 to Ilo. 1-3; 
then the cost of supervision and management goes up from 15 annas 7 pios 
to Re. 1-2-6. Is there any special reason wliy the co.sts have gone up in 
that yearp I find that the costs have again declined. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —In 1928-29 1 think that wo had to change fuel; that i.s 
one of the reasons. Wo were also reeling a very large proportion of line 
silk ill that year, 

Mr. Batheja. —'That woidd explain, all the differences. I find before 1928-29 
the costs were lower and after 1928-29 the costs were lower also. 

Mr. Kama liao. —We reeled a very large proportion of 16/18 and 20/22 
deniers. 

Mr. Batheja. —Did the co.st of supervision go up for that roa.son. 

Mr. Hama Kao, —We apiioinled an additional hand—an additional .super- 
vi.soi—in that year. 

Mr. Batheja, —You have given the detailed wisls. You have, given the 
cost of cocoon,s. J. take it that all these co.st,s represent the co.st of one 
charka per day? 

Mr. Kama Kao, —Ye.s, and the produiTioii Ls also per day. 

Mr. Batheja. —And tlie production, of the My.sore domestic basin is also 
per day. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to que,stion 2-1, you liavo said that ilie Indian . 
filatiire.s are not at all at a disadvantage in respect of tlio above items of 
expenditure. You have made an exception in tlie ca.se of Japan and Central 
China? 

Mr, Hama Hao. —Even there we are not at a disadvantage in tlie net 
result. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you got any figures for filatures in South China for 
the current year? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Then how do you make the statement that the Indian 
filatures are not at all at a disadvantage in resiiect of the above items of 
expenditure? Have you got any other items? Have you got the costs of 
other countries? 
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Mr. Hama, Bao. —Wo have got figures relating to the year 1930 for 
South Cliijia' vviieii one of our officers was in SouLli China and studied llic 
question on tJic siiot. 

i'/r. Itaiheja. —You have not got the latest figures fur 1932-33 f 

Mr. ItaiMi Ban. —Not in the saino detail. 

Mr. Batliaja. —Then, you see, it is rather difficult to undei'sland the 
statement. You have got no data? 

Mr. Mama liuu. —The statejueiit ivaa made on the assumption tliat the 
quality cocoons—we know the cocoons—could not have changed rarlically 
between 1930 and the present year, and on tlie assumption that most ol 
the people who were workittg in the filatures in 1930 are probably working 
there now, being men in the prime of life. There could not bo any very 
violent ohanges. We know the workers and the output of filature.s in use 
there. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the last two year.s the cost of ovei'ything has changed 
enormously. Vou cannot say that eotiditions have remained stable even in 
South China? 

Mr. llama Jiao.—Wo shall give you figure.s. 

Mr. Bathe'ja. -Gould you get us figurea for 1933-33? 

Mr. llama liao. —No. 

Mr. Bathcja. —You have got no means of getting them.^ 

Mr. llama Itao.—it is qurto possible to get them, but not within the 
time at our di.sposal for this enquiry. 

Mr. Batheja. —How do you ananufacture these Mysore domestic basins? 

Mr. llama Ilao. — Wc make them in the workshops of my de])artment. 
They are made in iny workshop in Kolar. 

Mr. Batheja. —You simply make them by hand? 

Mr. Mama Bao. —Our workshop,s are equipped with power macliiuery, 

Mr. Batheja. —So that if a demand arose for the domestic basins, you 
would be able to meet them. 

Mr. llama Jfao.—Yes. The district woiksliops cjould make ui; the rate 
of 20 to 25 a year and the central industrial workshop could make them 
at the rate of 20 a month and the Choimapatna Technical Institute coukl 
make at the rate of 10 a inoiith. There are also other workshops. There 
would he no difficulty in meeting the demand. 

Mr. Batheja, —These domestic basiits could 1)0 used foi' power hlaturo.s.^' 

Mr. llama Boo.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —At a very much lower cost? 

Mr. Hama Itao. —Yos, 

Mr. Batheja. —Y^ou say that Its. 175 is the cost of a basin? 

Mr. llama Ilao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—in reply fo question 37 you have given .some information 
regarding South China. In reply to a question put by the I’rosideut, you 
said that you tried some foot power ebarkas but they proved to be unsatis¬ 
factory ? 

Mr. llama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —For what reason? 

Mr. llama Bao. —The output was too small. They were not intended for 
use in big reeling establislimonts. The working was slow and the output 
was too small. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it due to want of skill on the part of Mysore workers 

Mr. Barna Bao. —It is a flimsy machine. There is also a fault in the 
machine. It is not possible to get a very good crolssure on it. 

Mr. Batheja. —These machine.s are still in use in South China and I 
understand that from China silk produced on some of these machines is 
coming into India? 
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Mr. llama liao .—It would not be a compact silk unless the toot powci’ 
machine is very different from the samples we got fi'om Japan. I have 
not seen the foot power machines which are now in use in South China, 
but my Assistants have seen them. 


(Continued on the 16th March, 1933.) 

Mr. Batheja. —Coming to the question of improving tho quality of silk 
tiu'ned out by the oharka, is it not possible to set up a re-reeling plant 
with a view to make the quality equal to the quality of the Canton steam 
filature ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It cannot be made equal to the Canton steam filature, 
because re-reeling will not correct the defects of the absence of proper 
croissure. We can improve the quality by removing uucleanness and tying 
up broken ends, but we cannot supply m re-reeling the absence of a croissure 
in reeling. 

Mr. Batheja. —If it is not possible to make it equal to steam filature silk, 
it is at least possible to make it equal to Ohine.se country re-reeled silk. 

Mr. Mama liao.—Quite possible. 

Mr. Batheja. —By what processes can you make it as good as Shanghai? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is native reeling. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is reeled in country charka and it Ls re-reeled and then 
sent to India. Supposing you want to improve your quality to that level— 
supposing that is your ideal—what steps would you take? 

Mr. Mama liao,—-Suppoising that to bo my ideal (which it is not), I 
would re-reel the silk and remove the defects. 

Mr. Baf/ie/a.—Would you require a separate re-reeling plant or would 
you carry on the business on this cottage basis as you say by giving the 
work to gosha ladies? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —1 should prefer to distribute the work to gosha ladies 
on a cottage basis. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will the work be more efficient and cheaper? 

Mr. Mama Mao, —The work will probably be as good and ivs efficient 
and this method of distribution rvould have the advantage of utilising the 
time of a part of tho population which is now wasted. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is a subsidiary i.ssue with which we are not con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. Mama Mao.- —But I am concerned with that. 

Mr. Batheja. —You may be concerned, but tbe enquiry into the Seri- 
cultural Industry is not concerned with that aspect of the question. It 
may be an important consideration from certain point of view, but from 
tbe point of view of costs and from the point of view of competing with 
the foreign quality. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I thought you were asking my views on the matter 
and I gave them. 

Mr. batheja. —^You think from the point of view of your costs, it will 
be just as good and from the point of view of efficiency. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —From the point of view of costs I expect it may be 
slightly cheaper, but it is impossible to say. If the re-reeling is done in a 
centralised factory, there would be overhead expenditure. In case re-reeling 
is entrusted to cottage workers,_ you would not, for in.stance, have a build¬ 
ing ; you would uot have .supervisors; all th.at would be saved if you distri¬ 
buted your work among rasttage workers. That is the advantage that I 
claim for it even from the point of view of the silk industry. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will it be equally efficient? I understand that in Japan 
labour is fairly cheap and there are special re-reeling plants. 

Mr. Mama Eao.—There is a re-reeling plant. 
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Mr. Batheja. —^Will it be better from the point of view of efficiency 
to have it done by a re-reeling plant p 

Mr, Kama liao, —I have no experience of it, but deducing from first 
principles, I think it would be just as efficient. 

Mr. Batheja, —Supposing you re-reel the charka silk by giving out the 
work to workers in the cottages, by how much will the cost be put up ? 

Mr. Mama Bao. —By about 12 annas a lb. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will the quaJilty be just as equal as Tsaltlee re-reeled 
silk? 

Mr. Ba/ma Bao, —So far as winding quality is concerned, it will be just 
as good and owing to the inherent superiority of the Mysore silk it will 
be better than Tsatlee re-reeled silk, 

Mr. Batheja. —If such silk is produced and placed on the market, it 
should be able to find a sale at a higher price. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, other things remaining the same. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you any idea of the price of Tsatlee re-reeled silk 
as it is imported just now? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I could give it to you. I am sorry I haven’t got it 
just now. I shall be able to get it for you. 

Mr. Batheja. —What would be the difference due to the intrinsic superiority 
of the Mysore silk, when the winding qualities h.ave been put on the same 
level—I mean the difference in price between the Mysore Charka silk 
re-reeled in cottages and Tsatlee re-reeled silk. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The answer could not be based upon any ascertainable 
calculation. Just now in spite of its inferiority Mysore silk is bought by 
some people at a price much higher than that of Chinese silk in spite of 
its being better re-reeled. The intrinsic superiority has at present only a 
sentimental value and it is impossible to forecast what the exact effect 
of the intrinsic superiority will lie, but I think Mysore silk, if as well 
reeled as the Chinese, would command a price of about a rupee more per 
lb. 

Mr. Batheja. —In calculating the cost of this re-reeling process which I 
have described, will it put up the price of the re-reeled country charka 
silk above the price of Mysore doniestic basin P 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Not so much. 

Mr. Batheja.~Jt will still be cheaper. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. The country charka silk if re-reeled under present 
conditions, about which only we can speak with any certainty, would be 
lIs. 6-12-0. The Mysore dome.stie basin silk would be Rs. 7-10-0. 

Mr, Batheja. —There will be a difference of about a rupee. 

Mr. Bama Bao ,—^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—hs view of this difference in price, would you still stick 
to the policy of encouraging Mysore domestic basin silk at the expense of 
charka re-reeled silk? 

Mr. Bama JJoo.-—I would. 

Mr. Batheja. —For what reasons please? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Becau.se there is greater uniformity and it is possible 
to have mass production of a standard quality when you have got standardised 
appliances. It would he impossible to standardise when each man is a law 
unto himself and produces any silk he likes. It is possible to enforce a 
standard when you are using standardised appliances. It is not easy to do 
so when very much is left to individual idiosyncrasies. The future of the 
trade would depend very much upon the extent to which standardisation 
is introduced in all processes of production, 

Mr, Batheja. —I will deal with that question later. Since you have 
answered that, I may ask a question at this stage. Why is it difficult to 
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oiawsify the different qualities of charka. silk which have been, re-roelod iii 
tliis fashion into grades and so CHI' 

Mr. Itaiii.a Itao .—As J, have said one of the most important points is com- 
pactness of thread. As 1 told you charka silk has iio proper croissure. 
When we standardise; w'e coiiio into coinpelitiuii with other standard 
((ualities from abvoatl and we would bo lacking in an ossontial charactoristu;. 
That Is one I'oason why 1 would not retain the charka. Another point is 
uniformity. As 1 iiave explained, owing to the nature of the charka' it is 
difficult to maintain nniformity, because the reoler is liali-blinded with the 
steam. The water is so hot that his fingers have lost all their sensitive' 
ness. 

Mr. liatlhiija .—ft i.s on an assmiiiition that you are comparing charka 
silk with fllnturo silk. Hut f am com]iaring the Mysore charka silk re-reeled 
in this fashion with the standard brands of native reeled silk of China 
which are coming into India. 

Mr. Kama Itao.— IF hy standards you moan chop.s, f say yes. The 
difficulty about Tsatleo re-ioeled silk is this; it conies under a trade name, 
ft is no standard, ft cannot answoi- any conditioning house tests and last 
hut not least it doesn’t come very largely into Mysore and it doe,sii’t invade 
markets where we have to sell. So we are not in the same plane of com¬ 
petition with Tsatlee re-reeled and I should not like to compete with 
Tsatlbc re-reeled, because it would be a climb dow'n in our silk. 

Mr. ZicifAcja.—Wliere there is a question of selling your product and 
ono brand of silk is competing with you, I think it i.s up to you to meet 
it. 

Mr. Mama Mao .—What is coinpetiug with me largely is filature silk, 
.steam filature silk, Tsatlee filatnie, etc., and T don’t like to compete witli 
Tsatlee re-reeled silk. 

Mr. Batheja .—Have you any ambitiou of securing market.s outside 
Mysore! After all outside Mysore this Tsatlee re-reeled silk does enter. 

Mr. Mama Mao.—i should like to capture iniirkets which want good .silk 
for high class products. 

Mr. Boug .—We were informed s<uiiewhei-e that Tsatlee re-rcelod silk I's 
the best quality of Chine.se silk that comes into the country bettor than 
tlie Catiton filature silk-, 

Mr. Mama Mao .—Tsatlee filature silk. 

Mr. Boag .—We were given a statement. 

Mr. Banui Moo .—-If that is correofc, I am hopelessly wrong. My impres¬ 
sion is ju.st to contrary. 

Mr. Bimg.—H say the statement wii.s made to u.s. 

Mr. Mama Mao.~l am expre.ssing my impression in tlie matter. My 
impression about those re-rooled silks is that the country silk from the 
interior is .subjected to a process which cures winding defects and the more 
glaring defects of uncleannoss a.nd unevenness. What we call locally pabmi 
and mothu are removed and loose ends are tied. That is the process of 
re-reeling as 1 understand hei'e. T thought that the Chinese proce.s.s was 
tlie same. Chinese re-reeled silk which I have seen lends colour to my 
impression. 

Mr. Batheja .—Your ideal may be to capture markets for high grade silk. 
It all depends upon the markets’ purchasing power. At present your 
ambition is to confine yourself to India and not to capture high grade 
market.s outside India and you will agree that on account of the depression 
the purchasing power of the people who patronise the silk industry has 
been very largely reduced. Won’t you think of capturing this market in 
competition with the Chinese native reeled silk.!' It may be a climb down 
from high ideal, but it will he a submission to inexorable hard facts. 

Mr. Mama Mao .—The facts are not inexorable. I have got a market for 
high grade silk in India. I would be quite satisfied at present if I were 
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able to satisfy the Indian weavers who use high grade silk. I shall, how¬ 
ever, be free to entertain a wider ambition. At present I would be quite 
satisfied if I met the entire demand of the Indian weavers for high grade 
silk. That would keep me fully employed. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to ask you one final question on that subject. 
Is it really practical politics or practical economics to replace 94 per cent, 
of your method of production—which is the method followed by the eharka- 
in 16 years by your Mysore domestic basin or by your filatures P 

Mr. Bam.a .Bao. —I could not have made myself clear yesterday when 1 was 
answering a similar question from the President. T said that I didn’t want 
to replace it, but I expected that the charka would go out by the operation 
of economic forces. The charka produces silk which i.s inherently defective 
in certain essential characteristics, and I think that the Mysore domestic 
basin and filatures would produce a .silk which would .set out to advantage 
the inherent superiority of My.sore silk, and so I expressed my conviction 
that b.v the play of ordinary economic forces the charka would be dis]daced 
and I expected that its displacement would take place in the course of 1.6 
year,?. That was my position. I didn’t say that I wanted to make coiv- 
scious efforts to displace the one by the other, but I said that I thought 
this displacement would occur in the usual course. 

Mr. Batheja, —I understand that this displacement would be natural. 
You may have nothing to do to bring about this catastrophe. Would you 
still stick to the opinion that the transformation can be brought about in 
16 years? 

Mr. Mama Bao. —I may express the conviction that I think it will come 
about in less than 15 years. 

Mr, Batheja.- —In reply to question 36 you have referred to the produc¬ 
tion of coarse handapun silk. What is the technical noroe for the handspun 
silk, 

Mr. Rama Bao. —Hath reshum. 

Mr. Batheja. —What price doe.s it fetch? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —There is no fixed market value, because it is produced 
in very small qii.antitie.s. I think it may fetch about .R,s. 2 or TJ-s, 3 a 
lb. 

Mr. Batheja.—Bor what clas.s of fabrics is it used? 

Mr. B,ama Ba.o. —For making Ananthan dam. —a kind of braided thread 
which is tied round the arm on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it only used for th.a.t purpose or is it used for other 
pui'posPs ? 

Mr. Bnma B.ao.—J think only for that purpose. I tried to wc.avc it 
into cloth. It made such wretched cloth that 1 never tried it again. It 
is also, I think, used in making ta.ssels. 

Bresident. —The labour charge,s that you have given here in answer to 
question .30 for filature are for 0 hoiir.s a day. 

Mr. Rama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —What is the outturn of silk per basin per day? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It depends upon the .size of the silk reeled. 

President. —Suppasing you take 28/30 denier? 

Mr. Bama. Bao. —Ihs, 

President.— regard to the figure,s that yon have given for 200 basin,s, 
I will not discus.s them here. The only point T want to understand ho?'e i.s 
this. On page 10 of your memorandum you have given the co.st of produc¬ 
tion of filature ,silk for 28/30 denier and you have given me the reding 
charges. Ho T take it that the same di.stribntion of work i,s adopted in 
that? 

Mr. Bama, Bao .—Yes, the .same distribution of work. 

president. —Th.at me.an.s for, 12 basins there are three knotters one 
e.xaminer and two wa.ste preparers. ’ 
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Mr. Hama Jtao, —^There is a fixed proportion. We have work^ that ont 
in the light of our experience. This was finally adopted after trying 
various tentatives. We want one knotter for every 4 basins; one examiner 
for the whole lot. 

President. —For 1.2 basins? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes. 

President. —I take it that 12 is the basis. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes one skeiner for 12 and two waste j^reparers for 12. 
We require two waste preparer's, because the skeining can go on leisurely, 
but the waste preparation has to take place immediately when the waste is 
still soft and warm. 

President. —As regards the cocoons I suppose the filature man buys the 
cocoons in the market generally. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —-At present there is no organised cocoon market. So 
the filature man will need to have his agents in the sericultural villages 
where he purchases cocoons. He will have to be in touch with rearing; 
otherwise somebody else will come in and snatch away from him the best 
cocoons in the market. 

President. —Do I understand that in the whole of the Mysore State 
there is no such thing as a cocoon market? 

Mr. Hama Hao.—No organised cocoon market as such. 

President. —If the filature man wants to purchase cocoons. . . . 

Mr. Hama Hao. —He will need to employ local agents in the various 
rearing centres and that agent will have to keep his eyes open. Ho will 
have to be in touch with the raiyate whO; rear silk worms, make advance.s 
if necessary and secure the crop for the filature man. 

President. —Do I understand that the practice at present in vogue is a 
hindrance to trade to a certain extent? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —This practice would not remain in vogue for very long 
if there were a number of filatures. There are only two filatures. 

President. —Do you think ultimately there would he a possibility of cocoon 
markets in important .sericultural villages? 

Mr. Hama Hao.—l would call it a probability —almost a certainty —for 
if a number of filatures were established resulting in an assured demand 
for cocoons in the sericultural villages, the village panchayats in the Mysore 
State will naturally co-operate and form a cocoon market in the principal 
places. 

President. —Let me understand this point. Is the Agent who is employed 
by the filature man at present a whole time man? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —He is generally the village headman and one of the 
officers of the filature also goes there. 

President. —^Mffiat charge he has got to pay to the agent per maund of 
eocoons ? 

Mr. Ham,a Hao. —A commission of 3 annas per maund. 

President. —3 anna,s per maund is the charge included in the selling 
price of 5 annas. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —No. 

President. —That is over and above that charge. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —The selling price is the price to the roan who sells the 
cocoons. This is the kind of middleman who is employed. 

President. —^May I say it is included in the indirect charges? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Stifling and other charges—I suppose it comes in there. 

President. —I find that the chafrge.s are not included in the filature P 

Mr. Hama Hao. —The charge is paid hy the filature. 

President. —It is not in the co.st of production given by you? 
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Mr. Hama Bao. —It is here. I believe it is included in stifling and 
other charges. That is my impression. That is a charge incurred for the 
filature. Since we have taken the cost of cocoons at 5 annas, I believe it 
is included in the other item. 

President. —It would be better if you gave details of Rs. 10-4. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I shall clear up that point. I am told that our agent 
has his arrangements with his sellers and that the filature as .such does not 
incur that expenditure. 

President, —It is the general practice with filatures. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Not necessarily. We have almost a clean slate to write 
upon in that regard. We should make a suitable arrangement. 

President. —If we were to take a most economioa-l filature into con¬ 
sideration, I should be right in adding this to the cost of cocoons. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Shall I say v.(hat I think is going to be the organisation 
of an economic filature? An economic filature will be in touch with the 
department or with some aided grainage or will run an aided grainage of 
its own and distribute silk worm seed to the area from which it gets its 
cocoons so as to he sure of getting the right type of cocoons. It would 
distribute, for instance, hybrid seeds in order to get cocoons of superior 
quality and it would have its own organisation there. It would possibly 
even finance the rearers and get its cocoons from them in which case there 
would be no question of paying any commission. The filature and the 
rearers would be, so to speak, a happy family with many relations mutually 
helpful. 

President. —I don’t think that position is correctly interpreted. I will 
tell you why. Supposing protection is granted in 1934, will yon please tell 
me in how many years you think about a dozen filatures will come into 
being ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —If protection is granted, I think a dozen filatures will 
come into being in the next 5 years. 

President. —Under an ideal condition? 

Mr. Bama. Bao. —The first filature would have to be worked out. The 
Sericultural Department would organise a filature in those lines. 1 feel 
confident about it, because these are the lines on which we are organising 
the sugar factory. Wo have some experience in organisation. We are 
going to do the same for the filature. 

President. —When I think of protection, I am confining my attention at 
present to Government filatures. When the Board adopts a scheme of pro¬ 
tection, it is always accepted that the industrial development of the country 
will take place. The people who may be tho Indian State subjects or the 
.British subjects will he willing to put up filatures under the protective 
scheme when you are making this statement, I assume that you have taken 
into consideration this aspect of the question, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, T b.ave. I might explain that I was not thinking 
of the department assisting the? Government filature. The department has 
been organised to help private enterprise. If a private filature was start¬ 
ed, let ns say, on joint stock lines or on co-operative lines, my department 
would render all the asKjistance that was necessary and the items that I 
mentioned would be the kind of assistance that would be rendered. 

President. —As regards tbo purchase of cocoons, when tbe Agent pur¬ 
chases the cocoons, he is not in a position to sort them or make a selection. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —He does as far as possible, hut a certain percentage of 
cocoons have to be rejected. 

President .—^What is th,at percentage? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The percentage of inferior cocoons which cannot he 
reeled in the filature does not come to 2 per ce.nt. 

President. —2 to 3 per cent,? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —2J per cent. 
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Presider^i. —Is this point borne in mind when you give the cost of 
0 annas per lb. for cocoons? 

Mr. Baw.a Bao. —Yes. 

President. —The whole lot has been taken into consideration in working 
oiit the data. 

Mr. Bama liao .—It has been taken into consideration. The wastage 
whether at the purchase .stage or in the operation stage is included in the 
calculated rendita. 

President. —As regards coal and fuel, I find that you are using both. 

Mr. Ttama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —What kind of coal are you using? 

Mr. Bama Ban. —We get Deshergarh coal. 

President. —^Whnt is the price yon pay? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —In Mysore we pay about 23-14-0 per ton delivered 
a.t the filature. 

President. —There are no other charges over and above this price. 

Mr. Bama. Bao. —From the railway station we have to pay cart hire. 

President. —^What will that be? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —One rupee. 

President. —What is the price you pay for fuel? 

Mr. Bama Ban. —About Rs. 0 or Bs. 10 a ton delivered at the .site. 

President. —^Who does the sorting after the cocoons are purchased by the 
filature representative? 

Mr. Bama Ban. —The first rough .sorting is done on the spot in the 
villages where the purcha.se is made. Then the subsequent sorting is done 
in the filature. 

President. —Are there any sorters appointed? 

Mr. Bam,a. Bao. —The filature staff at the time of stifling the cocoons 
will have to do this. The handling i.s done under the supervision of the 
filature employees. 

President, —I want to know whether it is included under labour. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, it eomes under .stifling tind other charges. 

President. — \ would like that to be distinguisbed if a separate man is 
employed. 

Mr. Bam,a Ban. —No separate man is employed. The .sorting is done at 
the time of stifling. 

President. —Who does it? 

Mr, Bama, B.ao. —The man who does the stifling. 

President. —T think it would be better if you could give us a statement 
showing the labour charges separately. 

Mr, B.arn.a Bao. —I shall give you a. separate statement. 

President. —^What is the outturn of a sorter who does this stifling work 
per day of 9 bonrs? 

Mr. Bama, Ban. —They can stifle about a ton of cocoons working dav and 
night. Stifling is done continuously, because we employ hot air which is not 
allowed to be cooled. 

Bre.sidert .—What is the wage yon pay? 

Mr. Bama Ban. —14 annas. 

Prc.iidcnf.—-You have promised to give me the details of stifling and 
other charges which will give me a clear idea as to the nature of the work of 
the person who is employed in stifling and sorting. 

Mr. Bama Bao, —I shall give you the analysis of the. stifling and other 
charges, 
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Mr. Boag. —1 want to revert to the cost of cocoons. You told me yester- 
day that 376 lbs. yield was an ideal maximum which you have not yet 
reached. 

Mr. Kama Quite so. 

Mr. Boa(j,—-’ihe actual yield that you get now is 260 lbs. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —That is the average. 

Mr. Boag. —I find that a yield of 260 lbs. at this cost works out to 
7 annas a lb. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes, but this cost would not have to be incurred- 

Mr. Boag. —I want to ask you whether this cost is proportionately high. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —This cost is for 6 full rearinga. Our assumption is 
that two of these rearings are lost. 

Mr. Boag. —But surely you incur a certain amount of expenditure on 
those two rearings. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Ye.s, but not proportionately. We would not have to 
incur the whole of this expenditure unless we had 6 complete crops. 

Pre.ndent. —The point that arises out of this is rather important for this 
reason that suppose out of the 5 crops, two are unsuccessful. They become 
unsuccessful after a certain amount of expenditure has been incurred. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes. 

President. —The point that arises is whether that has been taken into 
consideration in arriving at the figure of 5 annas per lb. of cocoons. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —I appreciate that point. The estimate that 1 have 
given of 5 annas per lb. of cocoons has not been worked hack from the 
figures given here. They are the actual figures of production that I have 
got. These are the actual figures taken from the cost of successful average 
rearings. 

Mr. Batheja. —Under normal or abnormal conditions? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Under normal conditions. 

Mr, Boag. —In that case may we have the data, because this 5 annas a 
Ib. is a most important figure and on the material that you have given us, I 
was assuming that this Rs. 118-3-0 were the data on which you arrived at the 
price of 5 annas a Ih. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —We shall be able to give it to you later. 

President. —You have given some data on page 4 of the printed memo¬ 
randum. 

Mr. Kam,a, Kao. —What is the question please? 

Mr. Boag. —My question is this: in statement II of Annexure I given 
on page 9 of the printed memorandum you have given the cost of produc¬ 
tion of cocoons from leaves of one acre of rainfed mulberry garden per year 
and below the statement you say “ if all the crops are successful, the_ yield 
of cocoons would be 375 Ihs. on an average. Hence cost of production of 
1 lb. of cocoons amounts to annas five only ”. You told me that on the 
average two crops out of five are lost. 

Mr. llama Kao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —My question is this: Rs. 118-3-0 is the total cost assuming 
that 5 crops are reared successfully. 

Mr. Kama Bad. —That is the proportion. 3 crops out of 5 are raised 
successfully. So 40 per cent, is lost. 

Mr. Boag. —Assuming the whatever proportion you like to take is lost, 
by how much will this expenditure of Rs. 118-3-0 he reduced? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —It is difficult to say exactly. I think it will he reduced 
l)y about 30 per cent. 

M.r. Boag. —T regard this as one of the foundation stones on which the 
whole scheme should he built and T should he glad if you would give us a 
considered answer. 

SEU. INBTTSTHT 
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Mr. Bama Bao. —I have just applied Iny mind to this aspect. I shall 
give you more exact figures later on, but I think if 40 per cent, of the crop 
is lost, about 30 per cent, of this expenditure need not be incurred and 
even then there is another difficulty. I see that it is open to this objection 
even now. The co.st of production according to this maximum basis is 5 
annas per lb. If only 30 per cent, expenditure is saved by losing 40 per 
cent, of the crops, wo can’t get 5 annas. I am quite sure that the figures 
bn page 4 of the memorandum are right. I shall re-examine the figures 
on page 9 and shall give yon a considered note later. I am sorry I could 
not be more definite just now, because that point didn’t occur to me. 

President. —There is one more point with regard to the costs and it i.s 
about the cocoons before they are reeled. There is a certain amount of 
fluff removed before they are reeled. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That i.s done in reeling. That is where the waste 
comes!' The fluff becomes waste. 

President. —There are two kinds of wa.ste—one is before it is reeled and 
another after it is reeled. The first is called fluff and the second is mem¬ 
brane in the interior. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I shall tell you. The first class of waste consists of the 
floss on the top of the cocoon that comes out at the time the cooked cocoons 
are “ prepared ” (as it is called)—that is to say, handled with a view to get 
at the true ends of the thread in the cocoon. 

President. —Is that work done by the cooker? 

Mr. Bama Bao —No. That work is done in the course of preparation 
by the reeler herself. The cooker does nothing but the cooking. Then the 
cocoons are handed over to the reeler. The reeler teases the cocoons till 
she gets at the true end of the thread in the cocoon. Before she ca.n get 
at it, all the false threads have to be removed. That is where the floss is 
separated out and becomes the waste. The membrane is reached only after 
the cocoon is entirely stripped of its reelable silk. 

President. —Does this fluff fetch any price? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, it does. It is sold as waste. 

President. —It is a kind of waste. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is the most important kind of waste. 

President. —What is the price that it fetches? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —8 anna.s per lb. 

Mr. Boag. —In selling waste you don’t distinguish one waste from 
andfher ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. In the filature floss is much the greater part of 
the' waste that is got. It is lengthened out and cleaned and so it fetches 
a higher price. 

Mr, Batheja. —You said the price of waste is 8 annas per lb. and some 
of the raw silk importers said annas per lb. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is the charka waste about which no ti-ouhle is 
taken at all. You have seen how they take it and throw it. It contains 
pupa, dirt, cow dung and .so on. 

President. —In answer to qne.stion 39, you say “ for the services ren¬ 
dered by the brokers a commission of two to four annas per seer called 
‘ Gootam ’ is charged”. This charge was not told to us by the Raw Silk 
Merchants Association. They told us a commission of one anna per seer 
of 26J tolas is given by the kotl owner to the seller, i.e., the reeler. 

Mr. Oovindg Bao. —When a broker is engaged, that commission is paid. 

President. —I would like to know what is the general practice here? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —The general practice is to purchase raw silk from 
the silk merchant. 

President. —I suppose this system is not prevalent. 

Mr, Govinda Bao. —Not very much. 
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President .—What quantity of raw''silk is passed through? 

Mr. Oovinda IJao.—Very little. 

President .—I need not take this into consideration. 

Mr. Govinda Mao .—It doesn’t seem to be a very important feature. 

President .—I find that silk is sent out in bales of 70 lbs. or 105 to 108 
seers of 26i tolas each. Is that the general practice with the merchants 
here P 

Mr. Oovinda Mao. —Yes. 

President .—Is there any peculiar system? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —No. ■ 

President. —Are they sent in cardboard boxes? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —They are arranged in a particular way lengthwise and 
tied up in a cloth. 

President. —Where do you show this packing charge in the cost of 
production ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It doesn’t enter into our cost of production. 

President. —In the future cost of production for filatures, I think 
packing charge should be shown. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Generally we sell silk ex-filature. 

President .—Even to those outside the Mysore State? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It depends on the terms under which we sell. At 
present we are selling to our customers in the My.sore State, and they are 
paying for the packing. 

President .—Purchaser pays for packing and transport charges? 

Mr. Mama Mao ,—In one case whei’e we sold large quantities of silk, the 
purchaser paid for it. We quoted him a nett price. 

President .—Formerally 70 per cent, of the production went out of 
Mysore State for sale all over India. To-day it is only confined to Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies, Who incurs the packing of this charge at present? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—Usually the purchaser. The cost of packing when we 
are packing for despatch to France was Us, 1-8-0 per bale of 60 kilos. I 
daresay that the cost of packing is the same. It is generally the purchaser 
who bears the charge. I understand that it is the jjractice in the silk 
market for purchasers to pay the cost of packing. 

President.^'ihe next question is with regard to the markets. If I take 
Hubix or Belgaum in the Bombaj' Presidency, your point of view is that 
that market, as far as the freight is conx^erned, would he equidistant. 

Mr. Mamia Ba'o .—Yes. 

President, —May I know what the rate.s of Mysore silk in those places 
are at present? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—I shall tell you. The Mysore raxv silk is not sold 
as such in the Hubli market. It is generally re-i^eled, twisted arid then 
.sold with a profit and T am told that the price per lb. of oharka silk after 
this kind of work is done, is about Rs. 8 a lb. in the Hubli market. 

President. —It is not raw silk, but it is twisted and re-reeled. 

Mr. Mama Mao .—Yes, it is re-i’eeled also if it is eharka silk. It is only 
twisted if it is filaturxx silk. 

President .—Rs. 8 per lb. ? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—If it is filature silk, it is Rs. 10. 

Mr. Batheja. —If it is Mysore domestic basin silk? 

Mr. Mama Mao ,—^Rs. 9. 

President .—This price includes the freight? 

Mr. Mama Bao.~Yes. 

E 2 
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President. —What is the imported price in those markets? It would 
be much better if you were to ’ send me a statement on that subject, 
because I want to understand the different rates iox the quality which is 
similar to the Mysore silk which is coming into competition at a place 
which is equidistant, 

Mr. Hama Bao .—You want it for Hubli? 

President. —Yes and for Bolgaum. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The comparative figures we have already given. You 
do not want to know figures for any particular market. 

President. —No. The reason why I want this is to give me an idea as 
to what happens to 70 per cent, of your production which goes out and 
how far that market is affected owing to the cheap imported silk which is 
coming into India. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I shall give you figures about Huhli and Bolgaum. 

President. —Another point arises out of this,, you might be able to let me 
know in what state does tho imported silk go into those markets. Your 
silk does not go in the raw state. It goes twisted or re-reeled. Those 
charges have to be added before the price can be compared in those 
mai-kets. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —1 want to know the quality comparable and whether tho 
twisting and re-reeled charges have to be added. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^My information is that the imported silk comes as raw 
silk. ^ 

President. —Therefore the price.? can’t he compared unless we know tho 
charges r these subsidiary processes. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—That is so. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is not the imported silk mo.stly re-reeled? It may not 
be twisted. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I was thinking not very much to the processes of re¬ 
reeling the imported silk, but the processes it has got to go through as a 
whole before it can be compared with the Mysore silk with which ii. 
competes. 

President.-~T:he next point is about the conditioning house. I find one 
of the Associations in the Mysore State has got a scheme for establishing 
a conditioning house in Bangalore. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That certainly is the ideal of the Silk Association and 
that is an ideal which has been accepted by the Mysore Government. This 
was a measure which had been recommended by the Department of 
Sericulture long ago and the Silk Association was started with the object 
of implementing the resolution of the Agricultural Department, and the 
Serioultural Department which had both received the approval of Govern¬ 
ment. So the conditioning house will have to he established before we can 
take up standardisation. 

President. —As far as the conditioning house is concerned, I understand 
that it will be somewhat similar to the conditioning house.s prevailing in 
Lyons, America and Japan. 

Mr. Jiamia Bao. —Yes. 

President. —They possess tho necessary appliances for determining tho 
tests with regard to winding tensile .strength, elasticity and .so on. The 
point on which I would like to have your opinion is, where it should bo 
situated and by whom it should be controlled. 

Mr. Bama. B.ao. —I can only give you my opinion. 

Pre.sident. —I want your opinion, because I understand that you luave 
actually steadied the question _ in the light of the conditioning houses at 
present prevalent outside India, 
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Mr, Mama Mao. —I may claim to have bestowed some study on the 
subject. My idea is that the conditioning houses should be established in 
the principal centre of silk trade in the State. 1 say in the state, because 
I am concerned only with the state. I should say of any area that the 
centre of silk trade is the centre for a conditioning house. The conditira- 
ing house should be established by an agency which can speak with autho¬ 
rity on two sides of the question concerned. The two interests are the 
manufacturers on the one side and the traders on the other. 

President, —I would like to know in little more detailed form. Will 
.you^ please tell me what are the important silk markets you consider in 
India. After all when we are granting protection and when we intend 
to consider the question of conditioning houses, we are not only to 
con.sider the question from the view point of the Indian States but with 
the view point of India as a, whole. Therefore I would not like at present 
to confine my attention to the market at Bangalore, but I would like 
.you to tell me which are the principal and important consuming centres 
in India. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I think I appi'eciate your point. I should iireface 
what I am going to say with this remark that if we got protection, the 
whole question of silk markets in India would get a re-orientation. We 
would have to have one centre for imported silk, because we are not going 
to stop imports all at once, but wo shall regulate them. Imports come 
without any conditioning house certificate and they compete with all grades 
of indigenous silk. These would have to be standardised and labelled. They 
would have to be sent on to the Indian market with a label on to them 
and there would be Bengal silk, Kashmir eilk. Both of them would have 
to pass through some principal centre and I envisage Benares as the prin¬ 
cipal centre. For South-Indian silk I think that Bangalore would be a 
silk centre. I would have 3 conditioning houses, one in Benares, one in 
Bombay and one in Bangalore. 

President. —Should they be run by private agencies with Government 
assistance ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —By private agencies with Government help. 

President, —Like Chambers of Commerce? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, that yvould be an ideal agency. 

President, —There i.s one test which is done at present with regard to 
the different kinds of silk by the weavers themselves and that is the boiling 
off test. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Proof of the pudding consists in the eating of it. It 
is the weavers test, but the man who sells silk will need to have a test of 
his own and the two will have to be reconciled. 

Pre.ndent.—1 was told that one of the reason.s why Indian silk is not 
sold is with regard to the loss in boiling off. As far as the Mysore silk 
is concerned, may I take it that a figure of 20 to 25 per cent, would be 
the correct figure? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Our figures for filature silk are between 18 and 20. 
These are the results of actual tests carried out under careful supervision 
and control; — 


Per cent. 


Mysore Filature silk (Pure Mysore) . . . 20'9 

Mysore Filature silk (Hybrid) .... 18‘4 

Mysore Domestic Basin silk (Private) , . . 20‘0 

Mysore Country Charka silk ..... 23-2 

Kashmir silk (Yellow) . . , - . . 23-7 

Bengal (Co-operative Union Yellow) . . . 19'4 

Foreign Canton steam filature .... 21'0 

Kubin (Yellow) . . . . . . 23-8 






u 


Per ceiit. 

Panchow (Shanghai White).18'6 

Minchew. 18'8 

liai Miyang.20‘2 

Duppion Silk (White).11'7 


(iThat is because it is more or less bleached silk. I think it has to be 
cooked very heavily before it will reel at all.) 

President. —I understand apart from Canton silk there is another kind of 
silk coming from China where the boiling ofi is about 17 per cent. 

Mr, Mama Mao. —Yes. White silks lose leas in the boil off than coloured 
silks. The loss in boil off is the loss due to the loss of the .soapy gum. 

President .—Is there any boiling off in the waste? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —I believe that when the waste is worked into spun silk, 
it suffers a loss of about 18 or 20 per cent, in the boil off. It has to go 
through a boil oft' before being spun into silk. I am not sure about the 
figures. I read about it long ago, I airi speaking from memory. I think 
it suffers a loss of 18 to 20 per cent. 

President. —I have a figure here in which it is stated that for Shanghai 
it is 28| per cent., for Italy 33 and for Kashmir 33 to 34 per cent. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is the boil off for waste. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Probably that is correct. 

President.—Aa regards the quality of imported silk which ia coming into 
Bangalore, it is principally Canton Steam 'ffilature silk. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —And the deniers, I take it, are 20/22, 28/32 and 32/.36. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —As far as Duppion is concerned, it is 40/60. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —ft is not very unifomi. 

President.—The average would be 40/60. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That may be taken as the average. It i,s a coarse un¬ 
even silk. 

President.—Tsatlee i.s about 20/24? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 44 yon have stated that the 3 varieties 
of imported silk compete with the two varieties of Mysore silk. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

1‘resident .■—The first quality of Mysore silk is probably the filature silk. 

Mr. Mam,a Mao. —The best quality of Mysore is filature silk. 

President. —I take it that the first quality oharkha. silk for which you 
have given the price, is Kempanahalli. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —-Yes. 

President. —It comes to Rs. 5-7-0 a lb. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Taking the bulk of the production of silk in Mysore, 
the best quality is Kempanahalli silk and Sidlaghatta. runs a, very good 
second. 

President .—The point which I was trying to understand wag that the 
Canton steam filature a filature silk, compete,? with the best quality of 
Mysore Oharkha Silk. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

President. —And the price difference is about 9 annas a lb. in favour of 
charkha silk. 

Mr. Mama Mao, —4 annas per lb. 
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President. —1 am talking of 1931-32, It works out to about 9 ajinas 
a lb. 

Mr. Bama Boo. —Yes. 

President. —Duppion and Dance compete with the second quality. Is it 
Sidlaghatta or Channapatna? 

Mr. Bama Bao —Channapatna. 

President. —I find that the figures shown against Duppion and Dance 
in 1931-32 are Bs. 4-6-0 and Bs. 5-10-0 per lb. respectively. The average 
would be Bs. 5 and the second quality of Mysore silk is Bs. 4-11-0. That 
means roughly a difference of 5 annas in favour of the imported silk. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We cannot take averages like that. Our second 
quality priced at Bs. 4-11-0 competes reaUy with Bs. 4-6-0 and not with the 
average Bs. 4-6-0 and Bs. 5-10-0. 

President. —That is also 5 annas. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —.In answer to question 45, you have given me the various 
kinds of brands, under which foreign silk is coming into India. I suppose 
there are several other brands coming into India which do not come into 
Bangalore at present. 

Mr. Bama, Bao. —Several—^many chop marks. 

President. —Can you tell me what is the percentage of filature silk to 
non-filature silk which is now coming to India ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —80 per cent, is filature silk and 20 per cent, is non¬ 
filature silk. Formerly the bulk of the silk that used to be imported into 
India was non-filature silk. Now the centre of gravity has shifted the other 
way, Superior silk is now coming into India and this re-adjustment is 
particularly noticeable during the la.st two years. 

President. —You are perhaps aware that when the Board considers the ques¬ 
tion of protection, it has to take into consideration as far as possible a quality 
comparable to the Indian quality. They have then to determine what the 
fair selling price of the Indian commodity is and what the imported price 
is. One of the difficulties which the Board has to meet is to find out which 
quality competes and to w'hat extent. Even then one does not know in 
future what other qualities may not replace the qualities which are now 
competing at the moment. 

Mr. Bama Ba,o.—l follow. 

President. —Therefore I would like to have .your assistance in this matter 
in determining what quality should be taken into consideration by the Board 
in order to arrive at a figure which would roughly cover the qualities 
generally now imported into India. For that rea.son it would be necessary 
to see the Indian customs tariff. I am referring to the Customs tariff 
which has come into force on the 16th of January, 1933. The first question 
which I would like you to clear up before we discuss the price is the tariff 
valuation. I have discussed this question with the various witnesses who 
came before the Board and we have been told that the tariff valuation, as it 
stands to-day, is a great hardship to the industry. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Do you want to know my opinion on it? 

President. —That is why I am asking this question. 

Mr. Bam,a. Bao. —I have no particular complaint against the tariff valua- 
tion. It would not he so perfect as the duty based on the invoice. 

President. —In your memorandum you have stated that yon require 
protection of 100 per cent, on the correct invoice value. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Yes. 

President. —Therefore it appears that you are not in favour of the fixed 
tariff valuation which is at present in vogue. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—When I say ad valorem, on the correct value, it doesn’t 
mean that I stated that the present valuation is incorrect. 
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President. —Do I understand that yon are satisfied with the present 
fixed tariff valuation? 

Mr. Pama Bao. —I am not satisfied with the method, hut I am satisfied 
that it is being fairly worked out. 

President. —I don’t think you have understood the point. I want to 
put it in a more clear form, because it is a very important point. After 
aU protection means the duties and if I give you 100 per cent, on these 
prices, I have got to understand that these prices fairly represent the 
prices which are at present prevailing in the markets. These are ex-duty 
prices and I would therefore like to know whether you have any particular 
complaint to make. 

Mr. Baraa Bao. —As regards the prices given here, I have no complaint. 
I think that fixing tariff valuation for a fairly long period when prices are 
subjects to momentary fluctuation is not a very satisfactory system as a 
system, but apart from that I have no quarrel with the tariff valuation. 

President. —The present practice which has always been followed is to 
fix the tariff valuation for one year. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is unsatisfactory. 

President. —That is exactly the point which I want to understand from 
you. If the prices fluctuate, the fixed tariff values are not changed until 
the one year period is over. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —One year is too long a period. 

President. —Do T understand that if it is not possible for the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence to reduce the period for less than a 
year, you would certainly object to the fixed tariff valuation? 

Mr. Bama iSao.—I wmuld object to the fixed tariff valuation. 

President.—Even if you object to that, the next point is . 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Might I explain? It is just because of that feeling 
1 wanted protection to be given in the shape of ad valorem duty based on 
the invoice value. 

President. —I am coming to the kind of protection a little later on. 
The protection that you are asking is not only for raw silk, but various 
substitutes, I understand that all the silk which is now coming into India 
is included under all these heads. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Some of these heads have been retained more for 
theoretical purpose than for any practical purpose. The bulk of the silk 
that is coming here is included in this. 

President. —-I think you have missed my point. All the silk which is at 
present coming into India is included in them. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yes.. 

President. —As far as the first two qualities are concerned, namely 
Mathow and Panjam—I am now confining myself to the Chinese silk for the 
present—I understand that the quantity which is coming now is practically 
very little. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, I am informed that it is not very much; it is 
not a very large part of the imports. 

President. —The bulk of the imports consists of 5 qualities from White 
Shanghai to Yellow, Other kinds. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Canton steam filature silk which is coming into Bangalore 
is classified here under White, Other kinds, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —If I take the ruling price here, viz., Rs. 4-11 per lb. and if 
I deduct 5 per cent, as stated by you for freight, insurance, handling and 
other charges, the price comes to Rs. 4-7-3. If I also exclude the duty of 
2S per cent, it comes to Rs. 3-8-3. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, 
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President. —According to the tarifl: valuation the duty is calculated on 
Rs. 3-4^ and not on Rs. 3-8-3. Therefoi'e to that extent it is a disadvantage 
to the trade. 

Mr. Itama Bao. —I have no doubt whatever when they accepted the 
valuation, it must be selling at Rs. 3-4. 

President. —May 1 again repeat that this fixed tariff valuation will be 
in force for one full year? Therefore Rs. 3-4-0 is not the price ruling on 
that day, but it is an average of the prices of the preceding year. 

Mr. Mama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —That is the sy.stem which the Director General adopts in 
arriving at the tariff valuation. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is subject to the disadvantage which I explained 
before. 

President. —If I take this quality into consideration, will that represent 
a fair price for imported silk into India .P 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Rs. 3-9-0 at the present moment. Before I can answer 
your question, I should like to know for what period you wish to take that 
price. At the irresent moment it would be a fair price to take. 

President. —I don’t think the period matters at preisent for the simple 
reason that I am now considering what is the lowest price reached at 
present for the quality which is now comireting keenly with the Indian silk. 
If you tell me that Rs. 3-9-0 is the lowest figure to be taken for the bulk 
of imports that come into India, then for my purpose that would be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. I find that there are really three kinds which 
compete with the Indian production. The bulk of the Indian production is 
what may be classed roughly as second class. Kempanahalli is only a very 
small part of the Indian production. The bulk of the Mysore production 
might be classified as second quality. 1 find the qualities of imported silk 
which compete against the filature Mysore production are White Shanghai, 
Duppion, White Shanghai, Other kinds and Yellow Shanghai. It is about 
these I would have a very careful valuation, if it is not possible to have 
ad valorem on the invoice value. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you mi^d repeating that? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —-All the classes except Mathow and Panjam. 

President. —I have noted your point, but I would like you to just under¬ 
stand it more clearly. I quite appreciate your point when you say that 
the bulk as I myself said at the beginning consist not of 4 classes but 6 
classes, although it may be tliat you are not at present affected by the 
quality coming under “ Yellow, Other kinds ”. For the purpose' of discus¬ 
sion I would like to divide the last 4 qualities separately from the Duppion. 
If you will see Duppion, it i.s classified separately with the other things 
which are more or less comparable to the Canton filature silk, 

M.r. Bama Bao. —There is a great danger 

President. —If I take the last 4 qualities according to the fixed tariff 
valuation given here, I find the average works out to Rs. 3-11-0 which i.s 
practically your figure, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Might I make a suggestion there? I would split up. 
White Shanghai, Thonkoon and Duppion. I would separate Duppion from 
that and retain the rest and work out the average. 

President. —I cannot because Rs. 2-12-0 quality is distinct from the other 
qualities. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I would leave out Duppion. You will see that White 
Shanghai and Thonkoon come under other kinds and we can work out the 
average at Rs. 3-12-0 or R^. 3-11-0. 

President. —I have worked out the average at Rs. 3-11-0. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —If you leave out Duppion, I will accept that. 

President. —That is what I am saying. As regards the Duppion, will 
you tell me what the quantity is that is coming into India? 
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Mr. Mama Mao. —I stall give you this afternoon. 

President. —I take it that you are as much concerned with Duppion as 
with Canton Steam Filature, and you would also regard Duppion as a 
serious competitor. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Immediately I would feel the competition more than I 
expect to do after I have improved my silk a little. At present I do feel 
the competition of Duppion. 

President. —If protection is granted, it would he fair to base the prices 
of the imported article on everything except Duppion. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Have a separate price for Duppion? 

President. —You cannot have a separate price. You mean, “ have a 
separate duty ”. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I mean “have a separate valuation ”. 

President. —What should that be? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It competes with the lowest class. There is a further 
complication. According to my information Duppion is a name which 
includes fairly high grade silk which comes from Japan and competes with 
our second class silks and also very coarse silk which could compete only 
with our low grade silk. What we are afraid of is that if we adopted that 
name to represent a uniform quality, we might he allowing a lot of superior 
silk labelled “ Duppion ” to come into our country and compete injuriously 
to our interest. 

President. —When I first started the discussion, I started on the assump¬ 
tion that the fixed tariff valuations under the protective scheme may not 
exist. 

Mr. Mama Mao, —I will be very glad it they do not exist. 

President.~Ii 1 take the invoice price as the correct value and if I base 
niy duty on that, I would like to know what part Duppion plays with 
regard to prices. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Fine silk labelled ' Duppion ’ could not come in sailing 
under false colours. If we took the invoice value, this danger would be 
sufficiently met. 

Pfesident.—l may draw your attention to your answer to question 44. 
The difference between Duppion and the kind of quality which is coming 
into competition is much less than the difference between the first quality 
charkha silk and the Canton Steam Filature, 

Mr. Mama IJcio.—Here Duppion is vitiated by the ambiguity which 
attaches to the term. Here the Japanese Duppion which is of a very good 
quality is also coming under the same name. If you take the two together, 
we get a fairly high average. Duppion pays the duty on the basis of the 
tariff valuation at lis. 2-12-0, whereas this Japanese stuff sells at Rs. 4-6-0. 

President—The point is this: the Duppion which according to you is 
valued at Rs. 4-11-0 but pays a duty of 25 per cent, on Rs. 2-12-0 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^That is my trouble. 

President. —Therefore the fixed tariff valuation as it is stated is unfair 
to the manufacturers. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —This price that you gave of Rs. 4-6-0 in Bangalore corres¬ 
ponds to an ex-duty price of Rs. 2-13-0. 

President. —The figure works out as Rs. 3-1-0 excluding other charges 
and duty as against Rs. 2-12-0, fixed tariff valuation, 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —The difference of 5 annas represents the average of 
that class including the other qualities. 

President. —You have given me two or three extracts showing the kind 
of assistance which the Chinese Government are giving to the silk merchants 
in China. How far can you put reliance on that information? 

Mr. Mam-a Mao. —I shall tell you the source of my information. We 
have got a correspondent in Japan. He was formerly a silk expert employed 
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ty us. He is now our correspondent in Japan who keeps us informed of 
the market values in the sericultural world. He is'in touch with the most 
reliable sources of information in Japan including official sources. The 
information that he has given us can be said to have been based upon 
official sources if it is based upon the report of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

President.' —You are now talking of Japan? 

Mr. Rama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —I am now talking of China. 

Mr. Bama Bao, —The information about Chinese is obtained from Japan 
through the Ministry of Agriculture. 

President. —They are not directly from China? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The extracts that we have given are from Japanese 
sources. It has been our exjjerience that Japanese information and any¬ 
thing relating to Sericulture is very accurate, especially official information. 

President, —What position does the person who ha.s supplied you the 
information occupy? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —He was formerly the head of a prefectoral School of 
Sericulture. He was selected for us hy the Tndo-Japanese Association. He 
worked with us for 3 or 4 years and wont back to his native country when 
the earthquake occurred. The other is the official report of an organised 
Association for the promotion of Sericulture. 

Presidents —I would like to know along with this what conce.ssions and 
financial assistance is the Mysore Government at present giving to the trade 
and industry here. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —To the industry? 

President. —I am now confining myself to Sericulture. 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —I am answering yovr on that understanding. It has 
placed' at the disposal of the industry the services of the Sericultural Depart¬ 
ment and the .staff of the Industries and Commerce Department. It has 
been selling these domestic hasin.s at prices very much below, cost. It has 
been subsidising the production of seed. It has organised a seed campaign 
at considerable cost and it has been selling seed from Government grainages 
and distributing seed crops. When seed is sold, it is sold below cost. It 
has been subsidising the Silk Association which is the non-official organ of 
the industry in the State. That is what the Government has been doing 
at present. It also lends money. It has placed one branch of the Co¬ 
operative Department at the di.sposal of the industry for co-operative 
organisation of the industry. 

President. —If protection is granted, may I know, as you represent the 
Mysore Government here, what further assistance they propose to render 
to the Industry? 

Mr. Barna, Bao. —I have no instructions. Speaking for myself, in con¬ 
sonance with the policy that the Government have already pursued, I am 
sure that Government will extend whatever facilities the circumstances of 
the case may require. 

President. —It would be helpful in view of the burden which is sought 
to he imposed on British India along with the Native States if you could 
send me a considered note on behalf of the Government as to what assistance 
financial or otherwise the,y are prepared to give under the scheme of pro¬ 
tection to the Sericulturists. 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —I am not looking at the question as Director of Indus¬ 
tries and Commerce. If so, I cannot commit Government, hut supposing I 
looked at it from the point of view of the Government just as the Tariff 
Board and British India would like to know what the Mysore Government 
are going to do if protection is granted, the Mysore Government might 
equally say “ what protection are you going to extend to us in return ”. 
It is very difficult to give an answer. 

President. —It is for us to judge. I want this question to be answered 
by the Government after they have given full consideration to it. Will 
you please send us a considered note on this subject? 
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Mr. Hama Hao, —I can only say I cannot commit Government. 

President. —1 am not asking you to commit Government, I want the 
considered view of your Government to be sent in the form of a note. You 
may communicate the question to your Government. 

Mr. llama llao. —I shall do so. 

President. —As regards your reply to question 50, so far a.s silk trade is 
concerned, the question of spinning the silk waste ha.s not been seriously 
considered. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —We have been exercised so much by the .silk that we 
have had hardly any time for the waste. 

President. —I want to understand whether this figure of Rs. 6 lakhs which 
you have given at the amount required for the installation of a spinning 
plant tor dealing with the total quantity of waste produced in India has 
been fully gone into. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Those are the estimates that we got from a firm of 
manufacturers. 

President. —I want to know how yon arrived at the total quantity of 
waste. 

Mr. 'Hama Hao. —From the silk production in India we have worked 
back to the waste. 

President. —The silk production in India according to your figure is 20 
lakhs of lbs. May I take it that you have taken the waste at 10 lakhs of 
Ibsp 

Mr. Bavia Hao. —Ye.s, 

President. —Will you please furnish me the details of Rs. 6 lakhs 

Mr. Kama Hao. —We shall submit a copy of the estimate. The estimates 
are not in any detail. We could not get detailed estimates. We will have 
to look into it after we hav'e got protection. 

President. —The next question that you have dealt with is about the 
competition in America between China and Japan, and your conclusion is 
that China has been ousted from American market and is therefore seeking 
an outlet into India. 

Mr. Hama Kao.—Yes. 

President. —May I know whether you are aware of the reasons which 
led China- to lose the market in America P 

Mr. Hama, Hao. —It is a question of better trade organisation. 

President. —It would be interesting for ,vou to know that I found from 
a book entitled “ History of the Silk Industry in the United States of 
America” that the reason why the China silk was ousted from American- 
markets was somewhat similar to the reason why the Indian silk has now 
been replaced by the Chinese silk. 

Mr. Hama Kao.—Yes, due to inferior quality. 

President. —Chinese silk was carelessly reeled, filled with dirt and was 
decidedly poor in respect of uniformity of size and strength. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —^Yes. 

President. —^It was entirely due to the conditioning hou.se which was 
established in America in 1907 and which formed itself into a testing Com¬ 
pany later on that the Chinese trade in silk diminished in America. 

Mr. Hwna Hao. —Now we propose to establish a conditioning house in 
India. 


President .—^That is why I said that it might solve one of your difficulties 
with regard to the quality of silk. ] 

Mr. Kama Hao .—Quite so. i 


Mr. Boag .—^I should like to revert to the question of the conditioning 
house. Do you contemplate legislation making it compulsory that all silp 
produced in India and all silk imported should pass through a conditioning 
house f 
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Mr. Mama Mao,- —have not thought sufficiently about it, but I think 
legislation would be unnecessary. If the Chambers of Commerce exercised 
their influence on behalf of the conditioned gilk and if they ignored uncon¬ 
ditioned silk, I think that the requirements of trade and of the market 
would provide the necessary sanction for enforcing the condition. Legisla¬ 
tion would be unnecessary. In Prance, for instance, the matter is entirely 
in the hands of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. lioag. —In Prance, as I understand, the silk is used by factories of 
some size. In this country the great bulk of the silk is used b.y handlooms. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Moag. —Do you consider the handloom weaver a sufficiently enlightened 
person to realise the advantages of a conditioning hou.?e unless he is practi¬ 
cally compelled to buy silk which has been tested? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The handloom weaver would certainly attach some 
value to an assurance of quality from a merchant with whom he is habituated 
to deal. The handloom weaver now feels that he is not able to exert much 
influence upon the suppliers in regard to quality. If he knows that there 
is a body which can and does use a lot of influence to secure a certain 
standard, ho will value the intervention of that body in the form of a 
certificate. 

Mr. Moag. —Even though his silk costs him a little more. 

Mr. Mama Pao.—-Yes. Just now the handloom weaver does go to the 
merchant and buys silk from him, because he has faith in the merchant. 
This conditioning house run by a Chamber of Commerce seems to me to be 
the same merchant'—reliable merchant—magnified several diameters and 
equipped with efficient machinery. So I do think that a conditioning house 
would carry weight with the purchaser. 

Mr. Moag. —You don’t think that an element of compulsion would be 
necessary P 

Mr. Mama Mao. —-I don’t think it would be necessary. If it was, I would 
not hesitate to legislate. I would however not do it precipitately. I wonld 
go step by stop, according to the measure of the necessity, 

Mr. Moag. —As regards your an.swer to question 46, about the concessions 
given by the Chinese Government, have you any confirmation of thi.s infor¬ 
mation from other sources? 

Mr. Mama Mao.- —No. 

Mr. Moag. —You have no other information? 

Mr. Mama Pao.—No. 

Mr. Moag. —I ask that quo.stion becatiso we have been definitely told 
that the export of silk is not .subsidised. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Would you permit me to read a few lines, from this 
publication, which I think is entitled to consideration P Road: Bureau of 
Sericulture—Countermeasures taken by the Chinese Government—“The 
Government of China has decided to take.six years suc¬ 

cessfully From the internal evideneo it appears that it is from an official 
source of information. 

Mr. Moag. —The only comment I wi.sh to make on what you have .just 
read is that in your written answer you have converted the future into the 
past tense. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —From the words “ ha.s decided I think the past 
tense is justified. Bead, 

Mr. Moag. —This is from the same authority. 

Mr. Mam,a Mao. —Yes, a few months later from the report of the Japanese 
Consul in. China to the Bureau at Tokyo, 

Mr. Moag. —Is the rate of .subsidy given? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —100 yuans or 2 shillings for every hale of 13.0 lbs. 

Mr. Moag .—The earlier extract that you read .slated the quantity to 
which the subsidy should he applied. 
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Mr, liama Bao. —It doesn’t state the quantity. It only mentions the 
places. 

Mr. Baiheja. —What are the names of the places? 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —Chekiang and Kiangsu? 

Mr. Boag. —I shall proceed to the latter part of the answer which I take 
it is yours. That is from “all the measures indicate that the filature were 
in a position to sell silk at prices below normal costs of production You 

have given the French prices of Canton and Shanghai silks. Have you 
got the French prices of other silks? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, I think we have. I shall send them later to you. 

Mr. Boag. —In your annexure to question 47, you have given us a state¬ 
ment showing the results of certain tests that have been applied to your 
own silk and various imported silks. I take it that these tests were made 
in the Mysore Government filature. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —1 should just like to be clear about the meaning of the 
figures under winding, I take it that they indicate the number of breaks 
of thread in each half hour. What do those under uniformity indicate? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Those are the deniers. Supposing the specification of 
that silk is 32/36, if a number of tests wei'e taken, the weight should, not 
fall below 32 or go beyond .36. Those are the permissible limits and the 
average should be the average between 32 and 36 more or less. The average 
i.s 37'75 and the variation is between 36 and 40. 

Mr. Boag. —That is the first one. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is the significance of the test. 

Mr. Boag. —What length do you take.*’ 

Mr. Bama Bao. —460 meters. The American standard is 476. The 
European standard is 450 meters. 

Mr. Boag. —You have taken four lengths in each case. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —How do you judge nerve? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —By the feel. That is an expert test. 

Mr. Boag. —It can’t be measured. 

Mr. Bama Bao.^Ho. 

Mr. Boag.—It is simply done by feel. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yes, and its correctness depends on experience. 

Mr. Boag.—Elasticity ? 

Mr. Bama, Bao. —Elasticity is judged by taking a filament, stretcliiiig it 
between two fixed points and then subjecting it to a. gradually increasing 
tension till it breaks. The extent to which it .stretches before snapping is 
an index of its elasticity. 

Mr. Boag. —What is this figure of 16-4? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is the percentage of the elongation which it under¬ 
goes before it finally snaps. 

Mr. Boag. —That is the percentage of stretch. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you any authoritative statement which would enable 
us to decide whether these averages are good, bad or indifferent? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We have given the information in our note. 

Mr. Boag. —In the case of tonacity the.se figures are 84 and 82. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is the number of grammes which it supports 
before breaking. As I told you the thread is subjected to a gradually 
increasing strain. The breaking strain divided by the denier of the thread 
gives the weight which it is able to support per denier. 

Mr. Boag. —This is the number of grammes per denier. 
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Mr. Bama Sao. —-The figure is the total number of grammes in the test. 
You have to divide it by the average denier of the filament tested. 

Mr, Batheja. —Ho^y do you get the figures of uniformity? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is by taking the various lengths in the thread 
under examination and testing them to see whether they correspond to 
description of size. 

Mr. Batheja. —How is it effectively done? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The size represents the weight of a given length of the 
thread under examination, the unit length taken being 450 meters. The 
length is taken on an appliance called an epronvette. A certain number 
of revolutions of this epronvette give you a certain length of thread. You 
then weigh that length of thread in a scale of a peculiar construction, 
which gives you the denier of the thread. That is how uniformity is 
measured. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 38, you have given ns figures about 
the total Indian demand for raw silk and the total Indian production. 
May I know how you arrived at these figures? 

Mr. Bama The total Indian demand for raw silk is got by adding 

the figures of imports to the home production. As regards the method of 
calculating the home production I have already submitted to the Board, 
how this is done. We know our own production and we have got the 
reports of the other parts of India where silk is produced and we base our 
estimates upon them. 

Mr. Batheja. —How did you estimate the production of Bengal? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We have got information that Bengal has 25,000 acres. 

Mr. Boag. —You assume the same yield as you get per acre? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, 

Mr. Batheja. —Irrespective of any change of local conditions you apply 
your own standards? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —So far as Bengal is concerned you have only figures of 
acreage ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you been maintaining these figures for a number 
of years just to find out how the demand is getting on? 

Mr. Bama. Bao. —As regards the Indian demand we have always known 
these figures, though we liave not been Under any necessity to tabulate 
them. We have been always in posses.sion of them. In fact it was with 
reference to these figures that we were asking for protection. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you find any tendency of the demand for silk to 
increase in Mysore as a re.sult of the fall of prices? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. As we have stated, there is more silk weaving, 
more silk looms at work than there were a few years ago. 

Mr. Batheja. —You expect to see a tremendous fall off again if the price 
is raised as the result of any iiroteetion granted ? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—l should not be surprised if that happened. I would 
expect it. I think I have stated that. 

Mr. Batheja.- —In reply to question 39, you have given us a figure of 
one anna per seer of 26i tolas as commission charged to the koti owner, 
that is the reeler. I find on page 2 of your printed replies that you have 
mentioned a different figure. There the figure is 1^ annas per lb. 

Mr. BMma Bao. —seer to-a lb. 

Mr. Batheja. —It works out to the .same rate. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Later on you have mentioned that the exporting houses 
have their agents all over the State, to buy all the silk waste and export 
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it through Madras or Bombay, Oould you give us the names of the ex¬ 
porting houses? 

Mr. Bama Mao. —Volkart Brothers. 

Mr. Batheja. —They are European firms? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Who are their agents? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Any number of local agents. They are more frequently 
individuals than firms. 

Mr. Batheja. —la that their main occupation? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —-They earn some commission that way. They are some- 
-imes silk reelers—usually silk merchants. 

Mr, Batheja. —In reply to question 40, you have made a statement that 
foreign silk is coming into Madras also. How do the Madras transporting 
charges compare with your transporting charges in common markets? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Onr common markets are Salem and Conjeevaram. 
The silk coming through Tuticorin competes with us in Kumhakonam. 

Mr. Batheja. —Has Madras any advantage over .you? 

Mr. Bama Bao, —You mean any advantage in the shape of freight? 
Whatever advantage there is, it is in price. As regards Conjeevaram the 
advantage of freight is also added on to the price. 

Mr, Batheja. —Please give us figui-es for Tuticorin. 

Mr. Mama Bao. —Yea. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is any large proportion of foreign silk coming into Madras. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is a recent feature. The imports from Tuticorin 
were not very important 10 or 12 years ago. I investigated the South 
Indian markets 10 years ago. The imports from Tuticorin were not so 
much as they have grown since, and it is a quarter or third of the total 
imports into India which means that the South Indian market which used 
to he our traditional market for silk is also badly invaded. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 42, you have made a statement 
about grading. I put this question to the Raw Silk Merchants Association 
and we got answers. Have you heard those answers? Oould you amplify 
those answers? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I was here when the Raw Silk Merchants Association 
was examined. If the Board would like me to explain how the grading 
such as it is, is done, I should bo glad to do so. 

Mr. Batheja. —I should like to have a discussion of the system of grading 
adopted for charka. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The grading done in the koties here has no relation 
whatever to any grading in the villages where the silk is produced. The 
koties here get silk from many sources and they have to do some kind of 
grading. So there is generally a rough kind of grading, which has no 
pretensions to being scientific. The points generally taken in view are 
colour, apparent quality so far as it can be judged by more sight, and 
freedom from defects. I have given a demonstration as to how every skein 
is examined with a, view to assess freedom from uucleanness and foreign 
matter. Nerve is examined, Onr merchants are experts in this matter. 
They have developed what may be called a special sense. On these points 
they grade into 4 qualities which represent roughly a difference of about 8 
annas. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is between two ueighhonring grades and between 
first and last? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The exact difference depends upon what demand there 
is for one grade rather than for another grade. But ordinarily the difference 
between two neighbouring grades is 8 annas or 12 annas. This is the 
grading that is done in the koties of the merchants, but in the villages the 
man who reels silk has no particular grade in his mind. His anxiety is 
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generally to get tlirough his stock of cocoons as quickly as he can, hut there 
are some villages which cherish a tradition for good reeling such as Kera- 
paiiahalli and Sidlaghatta. In these places, there are two kinds of reeling 
done, both of them superior to the average reeling. The kinds depend upon 
the number of eocooiis taken, to make the thread. A good reeler takes about 
It) cocoons and you might say that the silk is on an average of 20/22. A 
reeler who is not so good or a reeler who wants to reel a slightly bigger silk 
may take ,15 cocoons. Ho would get 28/30. The result is that there are 
two easilj' recognisable gvadc.s produced, a fine o.no and a thicker one, 

Mr. Batheja. —Grading is done in quality centres. 

Mr. llama Itao. —.Kempanahalli and Sidlaghatta silk is what we would 
grade as first (juality Mysore silk, but a very large proportion of the silk 
reeled in the country i.s re.eled by people who are anxious to get through 
the work unless it is reeled to order. 

Mr. Bathpja. —The prices which yon have given in Anncxiire to (luestlon 
No. 4B, page 2!) of the printed replies, what qualities do these silks representP 

Mr. llama llao. —Here they represent the average qualities foi’ each of 
tlio places mentioned. The average for the place has no reference to the 
merchants’ average that I was speaking of. 

Mr. Bntheja. —I don’t understand. 

Mr. Eama Itao.- —This is tho average price for the place. As T told you 
two kinds of silk are reeled in Kempanahalli and Sidlaghatta, T have not 
graded Sidlaghatta (1), and Sidlaghatta (2) and Kempanahalli (1) and 
Kempanahalli (2). The figure T have given is the average of (1) and (2), 

Mr. Baihe.ia. —How did yon arrive at these figures? Have you got the 
prices from the Bangalore market? 

Mr. Jtnma, Itao. —From the Bangalore market where Kempanahalli silk 
comes. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the statement it is said “ Prices at which Mysore silk 
was sold in Bangalore for the years 1931-32”, Did you get the prices for 
(1) and (2) Kempanahalli silk and average it? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —T think that was how the average wa,s arrived at. Wo 
will show you the calculation. 

Mr. Batheja. —Yon took the middle {mint irrespective of the qiiantity 
of first or second quality. 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—hi first quality {produced in very large quaiititie.s? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —They are produced in equal quantities. 

Mr. Batheja.—It was simidy an arithmetical average. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It would be fairly accurate. 

Mr. Batheja. —I believe you re{)lied in answer to ({uestion 44 witli a 
table containing pure Mysore silk prices. MMat do you mean by “ M’ysore 
silk” there? 

Mr.’ Bama Bao. —The Mysore silk first quality is Kempanahalli and 
Sidlaghatta, The second quality is Channai)atna. 

Mr, Batheja. —The second quality corresponds to Channapatna silk. 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —Ordinary Channapatna silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —How many kinds of Channapatna silk are there? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —As many kinds as there are reelers in Channapatna. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am talking of grades. 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —As many grades as there are reeling establishments. 
As I said since we have no .standard, it is diffionlt to produce a uniform 
silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —What would he the cost of equipping a eonditinning house 
suitable for the Bangalore market? 

SEE. INDXTSTET F 
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Mr. ltdma Jiao.—We prepared an estimate long ago. We miglit take it 
at about Rs. 25,000 and Bs. 60,000. 

Mr. Batheja. —That will serve all your isurpose. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It would serve all the purposo.s of a conditioning house 
in Bangalore. 

Mr. Bafiieja.—Will such a certificate satisfy the customers outside 
My.sore ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It would depend upon the authority behind the condi¬ 
tioning house. If the certificate represents the guarantee of the Ohamber 
of Commerce or any other body which runs the conditioning house, it 
would have weight in the silk mii,rket.s in India. It would have weight, 
because the certificate would he issued by the Chamber of O'ommeree of 
which the Silk Association i.s a inemher and of which also most of the 
important silk merchants are jnemher.s. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is the commerci.al opinion so advanced in other parts of 
India as to rely simply upon the certificate of a local Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Mam,a Mao. —I think so. Our customers now rely upon the guaran¬ 
tee of our merehants. They would certa.iuly rely upon the certificate issued 
by a Chamber of Commerce which consists not only of our .silk merchants 
hut of all our biggest merchants, and which is certainly a more authorita¬ 
tive and bigger entity than any single person could he, 

Mr. Batheja. —There may he practical difficulties iu this way. Boadinff 
some of the American journals about silk. I notice even the certificate of 
the Imperial Conditioning House in Yokohama is being questioned in 
America. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —We shall he content to suffer the same fate as the 
Imperial Conditiouiug Hoti.se in Yokoh.ama. 

Mr. Batheja. —In view of thG.se possible difficulties, would it he advisable 
to have one central conditioning heu.se for the whole of India? 

Mr. Ma,ma Man. —For the whole of the state I would have one condi¬ 
tioning house. I would like to have .3 conditioning houses, one in Banga¬ 
lore, one in Bombay to deal with the imported silk .and another at Benares 
where I think silk from Bengal and from Kashmir passes. 

Mr. Ba.theja. —Would it not he better to ha,vo one Central Conditioning 
House which might have an objective test and an All-India test for .all 
kinds of silk produced and imported? 

Mr. Mam,a Mao. —It would he a. top heavy conditioning house. It would 
never he able to deal with the mass of work. 

Mr. Matheja. —It won’t understand the practical difficulties. 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —I want to have a certain kind of co-ordination. 

Mr. Batheja. —How will you h.ave it? 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —B.y having a Central Silk Organisation which might 
he in a central place. I am not prepared jirSt now to say what would he 
such a place. I would have a. Central Silk Association which wonid deal 
fir.stly with the research side of Sericulture, secondly with the industrial 
.side of Sericulture and thirdly with the technical side of Sericulture. The 
work of the conditioning houses would como under review there, aiid the 
difficulties met with in nr.nct.iVo would l-o fliscii.ssod with n vjmv to arriving 
at a satisfactorv solution which 'ivouhl command, the readv accent.auee of 
all of them. With each conference tliere would be a greater degree of 
uniiormity, and industrialisation would be enabled to proceed harmoniou.sly. 

I do not want a conflict between Bengal and Ka.9hmir or between Bengal 
and ourselves or hotween Kashmir and ourselves. The Central organisation 
trying to co-ordinate tho industrial advance of the various soricultural 
parts would bring about ha'rmonv in Indian Sericulture, and a,Iso the 
research section would extend to all the benefits of the latest development.s 
in sericultural science. 
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Mt, Batheja, —If the tests of these 3 conditioning houses are to be 
guaranteed by a Central Silk Association, it assumes that there must bo a 
body to set up called “The Central Silk Association-”. 

Mr. Hama Mao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What would be the authority for setting up the Associa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^We have a model to which we can naturally conform. 
I'hat is the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

Mr. Batheja. —Such an Association will be set up by the Government 
of India? 

Mr. Mama Mao.—Y bb. 

President.—a is a very laudable scheme. 

Mr, Mama Mao. —I hope it will come to pass. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 41 you have .said that silk produced 
in Mysore is re-reeled and twisted and then sold for weaving. 

Mr. Mama Mao .—^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Cannot all these operations be performed at Bangalore 
in the interests of economy? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is being done in Bangalore to a very great extent. 

Mr. Batheja. —So the dealers do not do much of this work. 

Mr. Mama Mao.- —The dealers do not do it at all. People who send silk 

to Hubli, Belgaum and other places have got the silk thrown in the 

various throwing establishments. 

Mr. Batheja. —In Bangalore itself? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja, —These operations arc not performed in places where the 
weavers are actually at work. 

Mr. Mama Bao.—No. It is done in throwing establishments situated in 
Bangalore. 

Mr, Batheja, —You submitted a propo.sal about a conditioning house 
being started in Bangalore some time back. When did you do that? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I submitted it in 1925. It was part of a comprehen¬ 

sive proposal, which included the organisation of the Silk Association. The 
result was that first we started the Silk Association. Later on we hope to 
have a conditioning house. 

Mr. Batheja.— Why was not the proposal .sanctioned? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^We have not given it np. 

Mr. Batheja. —What prirctic.al difficulties were there? 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —The competition of foreign silk swamped all our 
efforts. It sterilised, so to .speak, mo.st of the work- that we were doing. 
It swamped our domestic basins. It swamped our conditioning house. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 45, yon have given the figures of 
imported silks. Could you give us a statement showing the proportions 
of each kind? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —I shall try to give you. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 46, you have worked out the cost 
of production of a lb. of silk in China in August 1930 and you are taking 
Rs. 88 as the rate of exchange per 100 canton dollars. Was this exchange 
prevailing at that time? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —I suppose you distinguish Canton from Hongkong dollars. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^We do. 


Mr. Batheja .—Where can we obtain the rate of exchange for Canton 

dollars ? 


F 2 
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Mr, Khan. —To show the ratio for that particular mouth, I hare got 
transactions. 

Mr. Baiheja. —With all respect to you, wo have to verify that. 

Fresident. —Can you give me the exchange? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you refer me to any authoritative publication ? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —In answer to question 46, you say “ tho actual price 
at Bangalore to silk merchants .should ha\m been Rs. 6-14 per lb. wlicroas 
koties in Bangaloi'e have actually sold this silk at lls. 5-14 to Rs. 6-2 per 
lb ”. Are you talking of the same silk? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —We are talking of Canton filature .silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are all these figures for Canton Steam filature; silk? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you quite sure that there has hecn no tleterioration 
in quality? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Perhaps tho silk is not as good. It is lacking in 
nniformity. There has been deterioration in quality. Incidentally I may 
remark that is what 1 would exfiect it the filatures were selling at a 
loss. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to be quite .sure the cost which you have worked 
out per Ih. of silk means the same silk wdrich was sold in Bangalore at a 
particular price. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja, —There is no confusion on that account? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have given us also the prices x>revaiUng in Canton 
in August, 1930. Where did you get this ((uotation—800 dollars for 133 
lbs.? ' 

Mr. Bama Bao.—We have got the flgure.s from an authoritative publica¬ 
tion,. 

* Mr, Batheja, —Would you he able to spare this publication? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^We can lend it to you for reference. 

Mr. Batheja.— tho e-xtracts which you have given from tlie Associa¬ 
tion of Raw and Wa.sto Silk Exporters of Canton, you refer to the con¬ 

tinued drop.s in exchange on ()age 24 of your answers to questionnaire. 
W'hat do you mean by the drop in cxchange.s—drop in Indian exchange 
or foreign exchange? It all depends on how the exchange is ipioted. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I am merely quoting them. I do not know what 
exactly they mean. 

Mr. Batheja.—It may mean the exchange was unfavourable to China, 
Shall I interpret the phrase that way? 

Mr. Bama Ban. —T do not know if they mean that, ft certainly bears 
that interpretation. T believe what they were thinking of was tho unsteadi¬ 
ness of the cocoon market owing to uncertainty in the value of money. 
T thought they were referring to the disorganisation of the filature industry 
owing to the uncertainty about the working costs. 

Mr. Batheja. —la it uncertainty or distinct unfavourable character? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —T can only tell yon how I understood them. T thi.mght 
that they were referring to the disorgaai.satioa of their business generally 
owing to the uncertainty of the money. 

Mr. Batheja. —When you read the information from the .Japanese Cor¬ 
respondent regarding the concessions given by the Chine.se Government, 
you mentioned certain advances of Rs. 30 lakhs and 40 lakhs. Doe.s your 
informant say that these advances are free of interest? 
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Mr. Bania Bao. —No. 

Mr, Baiheja. —In reply to question 48, you make a statement that 
the imports from Japan have also increased considerably during 1932, 
when exchange was favourable for imports. Looking at the table sup¬ 
plied by you, I find the exchange was unfavourable. 

Mr. Mama Bao. —The exchange is favourable. 

Mr. Batheja. —For what inontlis are you referring tof 

Mr. llama Bao. —The latter part of 1931. 

Mr. Batheja. —After September the Ohineso exchange is rising and that 
i-s unfavourable to imports in the latter part of 1931. After September 
the exchange is rising. 

Mr. Barna Bao. —You are right, 

Mr. Batheja. —It was unfavourable to imports. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —There were two unfavourable causes. One was the 
cause that you indicated. 

Mr. Batheja. —Anyhow your statement is incorrect. 

Mr. llama Bao.—It it is incorrect, I shall gladly accept correction. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have repeated this remark again in the succeeding 
paragraph it exchange was favourable. You say “ This restricted imports 
of silk from Canton also during 1931 though the exchange was favourable ”. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—There, I am afraid I am right. 

Mr. Batheja. —You will agree that for the last part of 1931 the exchange 
was rising and that the e.’cchauge was unfavonra-ble. In the first part it 
was fairly steady. 

Mr. Barm Bao. —From 73 to 64. It is not steady. 

Mr. Batheja. —The range is between 73 and 64. 

Mr, Bama Bao, —My assistant draws attention to the fact that there 
is a certain lag between cause and effect when we are speaking of the 
effects of excliauge and tlierefore a couple of months has to be allou'ed 
bore. The imports at the end of 1931 depend upon the exchange not 
at tile end of 1931, but the position of the middle of 1931, and the 
exchange position in the middle of 1931 was decidedly favourable to 
exports. After all, that is a matter of inference from figures and I may bo 
wrong. 

3Ir. Batheja. —In reply to question 53 the causes of the. decline of the 
industry are not permanent. To the extent that the silk waste yarn is 
being replaced by artificial silk, don’t you think that the causes of the 
doeliiio are permanent. 

Mr. llama Bao,—No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is not artificial silk yarn competing with silk waste yarnp 

Mr, Bama Bao.—Yea, to a certain extent; but tViat is a very minor 
cause altogether. The real cause of the decline is the competition of 
foreign silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —Didn’t we gather that most of the profits of the cottage 
uoj'keis are derived from the sale of silk waste? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I didn’t say that most of the profits of the silk industry 
consisted of silk waste. 1 made no such statement. 

Mr, Batheja. —You don’t support that statement? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Not in that general form. I would certainly say that 
everything helps in a time of stress. If we can get a price however 
small for the waste, it would be helpful. As I submitted yesterday f 
think it possible to produce at the same cost three times the volume of 
silk that we are producing now. That being so, I do not think that a 
decrease in the price of silk waste is going to upset the sericultnral 
industry. 
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Mr. JRama Mao. —Before you begin, I have a request to make. The 
estimates for the 72 basin and 200 basin filatures that we have given seem 
to me to I'equire further examination. So, I shall revise them and submit 
them later. 

President. —I shall now discuss with you the claims of the industry 
in relation to the conditions of the Fiscal Commission. As you know, there 
aro three conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission which are to be 
.satisfied by the indu.stry before the claim to protection is established. It 
is not very difficult generally to fulfil the first two conditions. The first 
condition relates to an abundant .supply of raw material; cheap power, a 
siilRoient supply of labour, a large home market and so on; the second 
condition is that without protection the industry i.s not likely to develop 
at all or so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country, your 
memorandum as well as .your replies to the questionnaire point to the 
fact that the industry is not likely to develop without protection? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is our po.sition. 

President. —The third condition lays down that the industry should, 
after the protective period is over, be able to stand on its own legs. It is 
necessary that I should inform you what it exactly means. Before I go 
into details I must make the position of the Board very clear, namely that 
we are now having a discussion without the Board in any way committing 
itself to the proposals which may be put forward for the purposes of 
discussion. The object of the discussion is to know exactly what the Mysore 
Government would like to represent before tlie Board with regard to the 
protective scheme. If the period for the protection be fixed for 16 years 
as suggested by you, it must bo reasonably possible for the Board to 
ascertain from the facts placed before them that the Industry would be 
able to stand on its own legs, that is to say*, with a 16 per cent, normal 
revenue duty, it would be able to carry on. That is the position which 
has always been taken up b,y the Board when they consider the claim of 
the industry to protection. For the purpose of duty, you have asked the 
Board to take into consideration the coat price of Mysore domestic basin? 

Mr, Mama Mao.—Yea, at the present time. 

President, —Probably due to the fact that the filature which is run by 
Government is not an economical unit at present? 

Mr, Mama Mao, —That is so. 

President, —But if any economical unit were to bo adopted, then, 
according to your opinion, it should be of a filature with 72 basins? 

Mr, Mama Mao, —^Yes. 

President, —I would like to know whether I could take the figure of 
Rs. 7-8 in place of Rs. 7-14. 

Mr, Mama Mao, —Immediately, you mean? 

President, —Yes. 

Mr, Mama Mao. —That is to say, taking the price of cocoons at the 
present figure, that would be right. 

President, —Then I would take that as the figure for discussion, fi 1 
took this Rs. 7-8 as the price which the Indian silk ought to fetch as a 
fair selling price in India and if I took the 40 per cent., the figure 
suggested by you in answer fx) question CO, as the amount of reduction that 
could be effected during the period of protection—as far as the details are 
concerned, we have agreed that we .shall discuss them in camera when 
the figures revised by you are ready-—it would work out roughly to Rs. 3. 
If I deducted that from Rs. 7-8, then the co.sts at the end of the protective 
period would be Rs. 4-8. 

Mr, Mama Mao, —Yes. 

President. —As regards the selling price of the imported article it is 
Rs. 3-9 ex-duty in Bombay. 
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Mr. llama liao. —Yes, of foreign silk at the present momentj this price 
1 consider to be temporary. 1 don’t think- that the foreign silk will con¬ 
tinue to sell at that price. 

President, —it is a matter of great satisfaction to know that your 
opinion is that Ks. 8-9 is the rock bottom price. 

Mr. llama Bao. —Below rock bottom price. 

I’resideiit. —For the purpose of our discussion when actual sales hr.i'o 
taken place at that price, we shall take this figure. 

Mr. Mama liao. —It is not possible to sell at prices lower than that. 

President. —I will take your statement at the moment, though I am 
not so optimi.stic that the Chinese won’t be able to reduce their pi'ico 
below Bs. 3-9. 

Mr, Mama liao. — I would put it in this way that they cannot for long 
continue to sell at that figure or at a lower figure. 

President. —-When you say “ for long ”, you are speaking comparatively. 
It may be sufficiently long to do harm to the industry. It is for the Board 
to decide what price it will have to take—whether Bs. 3-9 or anything 
below that. As far as the present price is concerned I take it that 
Rs. 3-9 with 1.5 per cent, revenue duty works out to Bs. 4-2. Again 
taking B.s. 3-9 as the price tor the purpose of discussion with the 100 
per cent, protective duty which is what you have asked for, it comes to 
Bs. 7-2. Now I think with these two figures before me, I can say that 
the price at the end of tho protective jjeriod would be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 4. When we are discus-sing the details, it might be 
possible to bring about this result, so that the third condition may be 
satisfied, namely with 16 per cent, I'evenue duty, after the periods of 15 
years is over, it would bo possible for the industry to stand on its own. 
legs. I think that it would be possible to arrive at a figure of Bs. 4 as 
the cost and fair-selling price in India. 

Mr. Bama Bao,—Yes. 

President. —I would now like to discuss the next question, viz., the 
question of direct and indirect protection which the industry requires. 
The direct protection, as I understand it, is the protection of Indian 
raw silk against imported raw silk? 

Mr, Barm Bao. —Yes. 

President. —As regards imports, in the course of the last ten months 
China has sent 25,23,737 lbs. out of the total of 27,68,231 lbs. After 
China, 1 find that Japan has also made a rapid progress. In 1931-32 
Japan sent to this country 28,394 lbs. and this year during the same period 
she has sent to India as many as 163,469 Ib.s. When protection is sug¬ 
gested against Chinese silk, I take it that you would also want protection 
against silk coming from Japan and that the 100 per cent, duty proposed 
by you has been arrived at after having seen the prices of both these 
qualities ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, I expect that it would be an effective protection 
against imports from both countries. 

President. —I come now to the question of protection to the silk goods. 
You have asked for a correlated duty of 125 per cent. ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —You are aware that the present budget has somewhat 
changed the duties which were prevailing uptil now? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Yes, those on artificial silk. 

President. —I have been told—I would like to verify that statement— 
by those who have actually seen the budget that specific duty has also 
been proposed for the silk goods as well as the artificial silk fabrics? 
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Mr. Hama Bao. —^You refei'red to that on the first day of the enquiry 
and the only reference I was able to secure was the newspaper report 
of the Finance Member’s speech presenting the budget. 

Freaident, —1 think that luy information is correct namely that tlio 
specific duty is also proposed to be levied on silk goods'? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —The specific duty is 4 annas per square yard. 

Mr. Boag. —It will only apply to silk goods whose value is 8 annas iv 
yard or less. 

President. —That is how it will work in actual in-actico. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That would be 50 per cent. duty. 

President. —That is the present ad valorem duty. Have you any opinion 
to express about the specific duty? You have not given thought to it. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I have thought about it but I am not committed to 
any answer about it. A specific duty, with an alternative ad valorem, 
at 100 per cent., whichever is higher rvould be satisfactory, wc are quite 
willing to consider that. It has got its merits. 

President .—It is not for you to consider it? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I mean we could consider whether we could consent 
to such a proposal. 

President. —I am not asking you even to consent to it. All that I say is 
that as far as the Mysore Government is concerned, they think that a 
100 per cent, ad valorem duty on raw silk is an effective protection to 
the industry .P 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Yes. We have not thought of the specific duty. 

President .—^That is the position which I wanted to make clear. There 
are other proposals before the BoiU'd which they will consider in duo 
oour.se. As regards the 125 per cent, duty a.sked. foi' on silk fabrics 1 find 
that in oitg of your replies you have stated that the cost of raw silk to tiio 
total cost of production of the silk fabric is 50 per cent. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Yes. 

President.—Aro you asking for this increased duty to cover the increased 
cost of the raw materia! or docs it include something more? 

Mr. Bama Bao ,—The way in which I look at the problem is this. 1 
thought that the duty on silk fabrics consisted partly of tiie duty on silk 
contained in them and imrtly on the proows of mannfacturc. Whate\or 
the intention, the effect in operation would he this. Part of it would 
operate as a sort of protection to the raw silk and part of it to tlie 
silk weaving industry. Since we knew what the duty upon raw silk was, 
1 took it that the ic.st operated as protection to the silk weaving industry 
and at the time when the Mysore Government’s representation was made, 
the idea was that the pre.sent operative part of the protection for silk 
weaving should not be decreased in any way and so we retained it at, 
25 per cent. Now coming to concrete figures, silk fabric.? are subject to a 
duty of 50 iier cent, and raw silk is subject to a duty of 25 per cent- 
One half of the value of silk fabrics is raw silk. Fifty per cent, of the 
cost of a silk fabric according to onr experience is the value of the silk 
in it. So we take it that 60 per cent, duty—the duty upon silk fabrics— 
could be analysed and classified as I am going to explain. 25 per cent, 
of it would act as a protection for the raw silk in it and 25 per cent, 
for the silk wea.ving industry. We thought that the operative iia-rt of 
protection for the weaving industry should not bo decrea-sed b,y any pro¬ 
posals that we were going to submit and so when we proposed an increase 
in the duty on silk to tlie pitch of 100 per cent,, we tho\igbt that the 
silk fabrics should have an added duty of 25 per cent, whicli would 
continue as at present to he as a sort of protection for the silk weaving 
industry. In India the position of the silk weaving industry should not. 
be worsened. 
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President .—If I may be allowed to point outj the tenns of reference 
for this enquiry cover the silk fabrics to the extent of the effect of the duty 
on raw silk. 

Mr. Hama Itao .—My recollection is that there is a reference to the 
handloom industry. 

President .—That is the reason why the silk fabrics arc being consi<lere<i 
by the Board: the effect of the duty on raw silk on the handloom 
weaving industry which produces silk fabrics. Thei-cfore aii increase in the 
cost of the silk fabrics can only take place to the extent of 50 per cent, 
of the total cost. 1 am now assuming that 50 per cent, of the cost of silk 
fabrics consists of raw silk? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President .—The question of protecting silk fabrics can l)e considered 
by the Board only on those grounds. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—My submission is this that the question of protection 
for silk fabrics cannot really be considered as anything distinct and separ¬ 
able from the question of protection of silk, because the demand for silk 
consists of the demand from silk looms. We in our representation referred 
to silk looms, because we were convinced that protection afforded to silk, 
without protection to the weaving industry, would not be a- real protection 
at all. It would merely kill the handloom industry; and so, it would kill 
the demand for raw silk. There would be no protection to the sericultural 
industry in the end. I am only submitting my view. The question that 
has been referred to the Boaid is the protection of the Indian .silk industry 
and I submit that the Board would not he protecting the silk industry 
without at the same time protecting the demand for the products of the 
silk industry. If the demand were to die, no amount of protection that 
can be given to the silk industry would be effectual. 

PresidentAs I understand your point, it i.s really this that you are 
of the opinion that it i.s no use granting ])roteotion to the raw silk industry 
im]c.sH India is able to consume the raw silk produced in India? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—I’hat is emphatically my opinion. 

President .—Now in order to enable India to consume the raw silk which 
it will produce under the ]>rotectivo scheme, it i.s necessary to place the 
weaving industry in a position where it will not only be able to use 
indigenous raw silk iti comj)etitiou with imported silk but also will be able 
to di.spose of the woven fabrics in competition with imported fabrics? 

Mr. Bama Bao,—Yes. 

President .-—The Board should therefore according to you con.sidcr tlie 
question of protecting the silk fabric .separately? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I have reconsidered the position .since and I think that 
9.0 per cent, which i.s the operative part of the duty for the protection 
of silk manufacture might possibly not suffice. We might have to raise it 
further. If we protected the raw silk, we would have to increase the 
duty on silk fabrics by more tlian 75 per cent, because then the silk 
weaving industry of India would be in rather a less favourable position 
a.s compared with foreign silk industry. I .shall try to express what is in 
my mind about that. What would happen if there was a protective duty 
on raw silk would be this. Iminediatelj' there would be less .silk in India 
and more costly silk. The quantities might be maintained by the stock.s 
in India to some extent, but that would be only a temporary state of 
things. The re.sult of protection immediately would be to put up the 
cost of the material in India and passibly it would aft'ect the supply of 
raw material. The silk- that we prevented from being dumped into India 
would be available to the weavers in China and the effect would be that 
the Chinese weavers who compete with Iridia-n weavers would have more 
silk and cheaper .silk. If China could not export all the silk which she is 
now exporting, the result would be that the Chinese silk would fall in 
value in Cliina. The Indian weaver’s po.sition would be worsened by his 
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liaving to pay more for his silk. He would require more capital, tiis 
woi'kiug expenses would be more. The cost of his fabric would be more. 
On the other hand the Chinese weaver would be dealing with a cheaper 
raw material than he has at pi'esent. 

Preside7it. — 1 quite understand your point. 1 have already said that you 
want a higher duty than would l)e strictly required owing to the iuoi'eased 
cost of raw silk it protection is granted. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That was the original proposal. 

President.- —Do 1 understand that you wish to revise your proposal? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, in regard to silk fabrics. 

President. —What is your proposal? 

Mr. Bama Jiao.—My proposal in regard to raw silk remains unchanged. 

I would have an increase of 75 per cent, over the present duty of 25 
per cent. In regard to silk fabrics I would have a duty of 135 per cent, 
instead of 125 per cent. 

President. —That is an increase of 85 per cent.? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, because the position of the Indian weaver would 
be worsened. 

President. —You have asked for a duty on silk noils, warps and yarn? 

Mr. Bama IBao.—Yes. 

President.—Yon will find in the Customs Schedule that silk, noils, warps 
and yarn have no tariff valuation. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —25 per cent, ad valorem i.s the duty at present. 

President. —What is your proposal? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Tlie duty on them should be raised. 

President .—By how much and what kind of duty? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We have no information about the value of the work 
done on raw silk to convert it into noil. 

President. —I would like to infoi-m you that in this particular Jieading 
there are two thing.s which are included w'hich are I think serious competi¬ 
tors to Indian silk. One is spun silk; another is thrown silk. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President.—Yherelore if you were to tell the Board what duty was 
required on spun silk, it might cover the case of all the three? 

Mr. Bama Bao.- —1 would be sati.sfted with a duty of 100 per cent. 

President. —You would like to have the same duty as that proposed 
for raw silk? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to know whether you have any experience with 
regard to the spun silk? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —What are the present prices in Bangalore? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Rs. 6-8 per lb. is the price of spun silk. 

President. —As against Rs. 4-11 for Canton? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —It is not cheaper? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. 

President. —Can it he considered as a substitute for the Indian raw 
silk? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —To some extent it is used in shirtings and coatings as 
a substitute for Indian raw .silk. 

President. —Can you tell me whether it has taken the place of Indian 
raw silk and if so to what extent? 
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Mr. Bama Bao. —1 am aware that it is used in substitution of Indian 
I'aw silk in respect of certain classes of goods. 

Breaidenl. —At present the imports are fairly large. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Tiie danger about the spun silk is that it is getting 
increasingly popular in India and I conceive the reason for that is that 
the demand for spun silk having decreased owing to tlie increasing vogue 
of artificial silk in other countries, larger quantities are coming into the 
Indian market. So spun silk is coming into India and 1 should like to 
have protection against that. 

1‘resident. —AVe asked the Customs Dejiartmeiit to give us separate 
figures and all the three ports have supiilied us figures which reveal that 
the imports are enormous and the problem requires serious consideration? 

Mr. Baina Bao. —Yes. 

Bresident. —I need not quote the figures which we have got. Your pro¬ 
posal is that you would require an increase of 75 per cent, ad valorom 
duty on this class of goods.f* 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yen. 

Bresident. —As regards the other class, vis., thrown silk, do you know 
whether any substantial quantity is coming at present into India? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Some quantity is coming, but it is not a very large 
proportion of the total quantity. 

Bresideni. —1 take it that there is no great danger 'from that arising 
in future under the protective scheme? 

Mr. Bama Bao, —You need not make it a separate class, if we tax 
it at the same rate, if wo make it subject to the same duty as raw silk, 
I. think it would be sufficient piotection. 

Bresident. —What about the silk mixtures and artificial silk mixtures? 

Mr. Boag. —Uefore we pass on to any other heading in the Tariff Schedule, 
we might ask whether you have any proposals with regard to the other 
classes of yarn included in the heading of “ Silk yarns, noils and warps ” P 

Mr. Bama Bao. —In regard to the classes of silk yarn, I have nothing 
to add to what I have already said. 

Mr. Boag. —^Your suggestion is that the duty on all the things included 
under that head as a whole should bo raised to 1(X) per cent. ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Bresident. —Except that you would like the spun silk to be shown 
separately ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I would like to watch the movements of that silk. 

Bresident. —Let us take the kinds of goods which are shown in serial 
No. 125. The proposal made in the new budget is 2 annas 3 pies specific 
duty or 35 per cent, ad valorem, whichever is higher.? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That works out to 50 per cent, as will be seen from 
the speech. 

Bresident. —You would like that to remain for the present? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. 

Bresident. —I would like to understand the question of artificial silk yarn 
and artificial silk piecegoods. As far as the artificial silk pieeegoods are 
concerned, they are included in the heading “ Silk or artificial silk goods ”, 
and you think that 85 per cent, increase over the present duty would serve 
the purpose? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. • 

Bresiden.t. —Take the question of artificial silk yarn. I would like to 
know what proposals you liave to make with regard to that? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —T am of opinion that in this country artificial silk does 
not compete with the natural silk. It is not on the same plane so far as 
effective competition is concerned. 
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president, — J. do not know whether yon have seen the import figures 
of artificial silk yarn? 

Mr. Hama liao, —1 have seen them. 

President. —To my mind, they are very alarming figures and it would be 
better if yon were to consider this question very seriously. As regards 
the figures, in 1931-32 the total imports were 5,768,625 lbs. and for the 
last ten months the imiKjrts amount to 10,071,433 lbs., so that within ten 
months the quantity has almost doubled, i'ou are aware that owing 
to the Congress ban the Indian cotton mills to a large extent are preventecl 
from using artificial silk yarn. 1 take it therefore that most of the yarn 
that is now imported is bound to come into competition with the Indian 
raw silk. 1 would like you to give me a considered note on this question? 

Mr. Ru/ma Itao. —That is a view of the question which has not occurred 
to me. i. shall look into it and suimiit a considered note. 

president. —Are you aware of any silk coming into India by tlie land 
route ? 

Mr. Hama Itao,. —It docs not come here. 

President. —It is known as Yarkhand silk. 

Mr, Hoag. —It is also known as Dokharfi silk. 

Mr, Hama Hao. —1 have seen it, but 1 am not aware of its coming to 
India by the land route. 

President, —As regards the position ol silk looms, i find you have made 
a very interesting suggestion, namely that the duty should also be in¬ 
creased on the high class foreign cotton fabrics. J .must tell you that as 
far as fancy cotton fabrics are concerned, it is outside tlie terms of our 
reference. Tliis question lias been dealt with in tho previous enquiry of 
the Board, it is stated by you that Tlie number of silk looms working 
in the State is estimated at 8,0(X). Some .six years ago, when the imports 
of foi'eigu silk were normal both in quantity and price, there were about 
6,000 looms So there lias been an increase of 2,000 looms. 

Mr, Hama Hao, —The conversion fioni cotton to silk has taken place. 

President. —I do not know why you want to go back to 6,000 looms? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —I do not wish to go back to it, but I think tliat that 
would be the result. I liave given m.v reasons for holding that view. 

president. —I am not able to follow the reasons, 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Shall I explain w-hat really made me expect that? 

president. —Yes. 

Mir. Hanui Hao.- —Just now owdng to the fall in tlie prices of silk, the 
ljrice.s of silk fabrics, .silk saris and silk cloths have fallen to such an 
extent that classes who were not using silk before and w'cro using higii 
class cotton goods now purchase silk. It is within rheir reach now. Pro¬ 
tection to be effective at all should raise tlie price of the article piotected. 

R-resident .—I don’t agree wdtli yon. Protection granted may, for a 
tcmpoi'ary period, raise the price, but it i,s alwa,ys understood that internal 
competition will be created and that tlie advantage thereby derived after 
the reduction in costs oiving to internul competition will go to the con- 
anmer. Tho T'ariff Board has also to consider tlie intere.sts oi the consumer 
and if I accept your hyiiotliesis that prices must remain high, I am afraid 
that the claim to protection ‘is bound to fail. 

Mr. Hama Itao. —I am not saying that the prices would remain higli 
for a long period. Temiiorarily as yon said, price is likely to go u]); 
otlierwise protection w'onld not be operative. Temporarily tlie result would 
be that the jirice of silk cloth would go up. So tho classes who can now 
afford to wear silk will no longer be able to afford the iiiglier price of 
silk fabrics and so tlie demand for silk fabrics will contract .and a smaller 
nnmhor of looms than at preseiit will he ahio to Tiiannfactitre all the silk 
fabrics required. 
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Preddenl. —I am afraid tlie question is a little jnore important. It 
means that it will bo an indireot hit, though for a temporary period, against 
the weaving class iii the State. The object of pj'otection i.s to afford pro¬ 
tection to the Indian raw silk as well as the handlooms. 

Mr. Bariia llao.—We do not dissent from that view. That has been our 
submission all along. 

President. —If that is your suhmi.ssion, and if you raise the price of 
tlio products of the weaving industry to the extent to which the consumer 
cannot pay, the result is that nearly 2,000 loonrs will go out of tho silk 
trade and to that extent the handlooin industry will suffer. 

Mr. Itama Kao. —To give protectimi means to iriise the price. If we 
raise the price of the raw inateriai, the position of the handiooni industiy 
which utilises that raw material will be e.s.sentially affected. AVe cannot 
help it. It is the result of the protection that we give. AV^hat the pro¬ 
posal of my Government aims at is that the suffering which is likely to 
result in the initial stage should be lightened as far as possible by a measure 
of protection to the handloom industry. One of the things that we wi.sh 
to pre.ss on the Tariff Board is this that some looms have been converted 
Irani cotton to silk. AVliat would happen if there wa.s a contraction in 
the silk indirstry is that most of these looms would Inive to be reconverted 
from silk to cotton since 8,000 looms would no longer he required to 
produce the diminished quantity of silk cloth for which there would ho a 
demand. AVe want to make fhe course of conversion easy; otherwi.se there 
would be unemploym.ent. Supposing these looms were no longer required 
for making cotton fabi’ii's owing to cotton fabrics coming from abroad, 
there would be .suffering. AVe wi.sh to avoid that distress. Let us keep 
open a part of the increased tlemand for cotton that would result from tho 
increased price of silk for furnishing employment to the displaced silk 
weavers. That is the proposal. 

President. —The position that the Board has to consider is that pro¬ 
tection should not he such a.s to penalise the consumer. The position put 
forward in this paragraph is that at v>re.sont owing to poverty or other 
causes the consumer is not in a position to pay Rs. 60 to Ra. 80 for Arlepet 
fiareos. The result is that the weaver has to go in for tho cheaper 
material to bring down his cctst of production to Rs. 110 or R,s. 40. That 
Ijosition has created an inerease, of 2,000 looms in the silk trade. If the 
consumer’s capacity to hoar taxation with regard to silk goods is what 
is revealed by yon, it is a matter for the Board to consider whetlun’ a, 
furtlier Incn'ease in the duty ou Indian raw silk would affect tho haml- 
looni trade to such an extent that tho weavers might get into very seriou.s 
trouble. Tliat is the ))oint which has been revealed by this paragrupli. 
I sball now' come to tlie qne.stion of tbrowm silk. As far as throwing 
factories in the State are eoncerned, they are all doing work on a com¬ 
mission basis. 

Mr. Kama Itao. —Some of them buy silk hut mo.st ol' them do work on 
a commission basis. 

President. —And the diarges here \’ary according to doniers? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes. 

President. —At prc.sont may T take it th.at tho hulk of this .silk consists 
of 28/32 deniers? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —That may be taken as the representative quantity of 
superior silk. 

President. —.As regards the details of the costs of production and the 
reduction therein, we shall discuss at a later stage, 

Mr. Kama Kao. —A’'es. 

Mr. Boat!. —Following on what the President just asked you, I should 
be glad if you could tell me what these names that you have given in 
answer to question .'59 signify? 

Mr. Kama Kao .—Particular methods of twist. 
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Mr, Boatj. —Are these used for- warp or weft? 

Mr. Hama Bao. —Orgarizino is for warp. Sappehuri is for weft generally. 
Godlmri is a thick silk with a single twist and is used for weft in handlooms. 

Mr. Boag. —Are these three kinds of silk produced in more or less 
equal quantities or is there a large preponderance of any one quality? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —Sappehuri is produced in larger quantities than the 
others because the requirements of the handloom industry are met that way. 

Mr. Boag. —To whom does the organzine go? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —A very large part of it is sold in the Southern Mahratta 
territory. 

Mr. Boag. —Is it used by handlooms? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag.—The President has covered practically all the grounds with 
regard to your proposals for protection. There are only two points on which 
I should like to put further questions to you. The first is with regard to 
your request for a 100 per cent, ad valorem duty. I should like to ask 
you whether you are satisfied that an ad valorem duty of 100 per cent, 
would afford adequate protection against the cheaper qualities of imported 
silk? 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —In regard to the cheapest quality, we would be cutting 
it rather fine. It would not be a very effective protection, A specific 
duty bringing up the duty paid sale price to the neighbourhood of Es. 6 
would be really more effective than an ad valorem duty. 

President. —In that connection I may say this. Your proposal was 100 
per cent, on the correct invoice value. This morning I discussed with you 
the question of duppion. The invoice value is Bs. 3-1 and the 100 per cent, 
duty would make it Rs. 6-2. 

Mr, Boag. —There is silk coming into India priced below Rs. 3-1, the 
invoice value coming down as low as R,s. 2-1. 

Mr. Mama Mao, —T have information, which I have not verified. The 
lowest price that I find here is Rs. 2-6. 

Mr. Boag, —The 100 per cent, duty would raise it to Rs. 4-12. 

Mr. Mama Mao.—Tt would not suffice. That was what T was thinking 
of. With regard to some of tho <)ualitie.s of silk that wosro selling at 
Rs. 3, it would suffice. If a particular quality was selling at Rs. 2-3, 

a duty of 100 per cent, would not be an effective protection, 

Mr. Boag, —Then you would regard Rs. 6 as the minimum price to 
protect the industry? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag.—I should also like to suggest to yon that an ad valorem, 

duty of 100 per cent, would increase the prices of the hotter qualities or 

the best qualities of imported silk to a level which is qiiitc unnecessary 
for the protection of your industry. 

Mr, Mama. Mao .—I would .ask for protection against that. 

Mr. Boag. —What are you speaking of? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I am talking of the Alinchow filature silk which is 
priced Rs. 6-8, 

Mr. Boag.—la that ex-duty? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —100 per cent, duty would raise it to Rs. 11. 

Mr, Mama Mao. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —Do you seriously mean to claim that a price of Rs. 11 is 
necessary for the protection of the industry in Mysore? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Mv submission is that it would he necessary to enable 
us to produce that high qu.ality. Out of the total imports, this higli 
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Jisiss Chinese silk forms only a small part and if this was allowed to 

come in. 

Mt. Boag. —May 1 interrupt you? You say “ if it was allowed to 

come in No scheme of protection is going to foi'hid anything. Every¬ 
thing would he allowed to come in provided it pays. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —But a duty o^f 100 per cent, would practically prevent 
it from coming in. 

Mr. Boag. —^You want it to be excluded altogether? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I want protection against it till I am able to produce 

a quality similar to that. If this silk was allowed to come in freely, our 

producers would devote attention to other and inferior kinds of silk for 
which we had protection, and would never reach up to the highest quality 
that can be prodiiced. It is no doubt a small part, so small that keeping 
it out is not going to hit any important interests. 

Mr. Boag. —Does that quality come to Bangalore? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Only 12 per cent, of that quality is coming in out 
of the total imports into India.—I don’t think I have seen it in Bangalore 

Mr. Boag. —You are not really affected by it? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Not at present. 

Mr. Boag. —The only other point that I wish to raise is with regard 
to your answer about the increased duty on silk fabrics. Your propo.sal 
of an increase of the duty on raw silk to 100 per cent, involves an in¬ 
crease of the production costs of silk fabrics by 30 per cent. I want 
you to follow my calculations and I should be glad to know whether you 
agree with them or not. I assume that the e.i.f. price of imported silk 
is Rs. 4. The present duty of 25 per cent, brings that up to Rs. 5. 
Your proposal of 100 per cent, duty would bring it up to Rs. 8. That 
is an increase over the present price of Rs. 3 or 60 per cent. Now you 
say that the raw material forms 50 per cent, of the weaver’s cost of pro¬ 
duction. Therefore on these figures I suggest that 3 ’o\ir proposal would 
increase the weaver’s cost of production by 80 per cent.? Do you agree? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yea. He would require a larger working capital. 

Mr. Boag, —Yes. For the moment you accept the calculation. That 
is the actual direct effect of your proposal? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —It seem.s to me that in that case your further propo.sal 
to increase the duty on silk manufactures by 85 per cent, needs a little 
more justification than you have advanced? 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —I want time to think it over. 

President, —^I want you to take a typical weaving cloth and to work 
out with the increased duties ])roposed by you as to what will he the price 
in case the protection is granted. If yo\i can give me one or two examples 
it would facilitate the work of the Board? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I shall do so. 

Mr. Boof/.—That will answer my question. 

Mr. Batheja. —In view of the fact that yon have promised to give the 
Pre.sident a considered note on the varion,s increa.sed dutic,s suggested by 
you, I won’t ask any question on those points. I want to ask you one 
or two general questions. For the purpose of disciLssion I don’t wish to 
assume that you have satisfied even tlio second condition of the Fiscal 
Commission. Yon have replied to that jiart of the question in your 
answer to question 56 (b) in rather a summary fashion. The question is: 
do you claim that without the help of protection, the industry is not 
likely to develop at all or is not likely to develon so rapidly as is desirable 
in the interests of the country? Your answer to that is: “The industry 
has already suflered great daimige due to the competition of foreign silks. 
Without immediate and adequate protection, the industry will he killed ”, 

Mr, Bama Bao,—Yes, 
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Mr, Batheja. —^.1 want you to explain tViai stateinoiit and support it 
with more argumeuts than you have supi)lied? 

Mr. llama liao.- —It would be a summarj' statement if it stood alone, 
but it is supported by the whole of my memorandum and the replies to the 
questionnaire. 

Mr. Ba.thdja. —Sui)pose it was argued that the industry had really 
come back to it.s nomial state after the b<K)k period during the war 
years was over? There is no decrease in acreage so far as mulberry culti¬ 
vation is concerned if you compare the present figure with the figure 
before tbe war. 

Mr, llama llao. —'I'he point T wish to make is that under irrescnt con¬ 
ditions silk and cocoons have to be sold at a price very much below tbe 
co.st of production. This was never the case before tbe war. The present 
state of thing.s cannot be regarded as Tiormal and if it contiuues, it seems 
to nie very clear that the industry is hound to die. People will not long 
go on producing cocoons and maiuifactnring silk and selling both below 
the coat of produotioii. That is the whole argument, and I have supported 
it with figures. 

Mr. Baf,]ieja.—\t is possible to argue that the prices which were fetched 
sometime hack, say before 1927, were inflated prices. 

Mr. Jl.ama Itao .—I cannot compare the prices of to-day with the prices 
of long ago, I wi,sh to compare the prices of to-day with the present 
cost of production. My sole complaint is that the prices a.re lower than 
the cost of production, which Is a fatal state of affairs so far as the industry 
is concerned, 

Mr. Batheja.—lt may be that the cost of production remains high because 
the industiy has not made the necessary adjustments in its own costs. 
The prices of all agricultural commodities on account of world wide depres- 
.sion have gone down. In their case the costs remain fairly high. One 
important factor in costs i.s the land revenue. The land revenue has not 
been adjusted in accordance with the general fall of prices and because 
the industry chooses to retain its high cost and does not make the 
necessary adjustments in the period of falling prices, from that no inference 
can be drawn that tho indn.stry will be killed, 'riio industry may 
doclhi.e. T am willing to admit that. ft may fall back to tho 
state before tho boom period, but that doc.s not iieces,snrny follow that 
the industry will be killed. 

Mr. Bamn, Ba.o.—Wa have fiminw from whicli it is clear that there has 
been a gradrml reduction in costs. 

Mr. Bathdja,~l admit that. 

Mr. Iloma, Bao .—Our argument is also that a further reduction is 
pos.sihle and our prayer is th.it since it will take some time to effect tho 
further reduction, the industry .should, in the moauwhile, ho kept alive. 
We arc asking for protection to keep the industry alive till wo are able 
to adjust ourselves to the new st.ite of things. Our case is that in spite 

of onr he.st efforts we are at present producing at a coat inuch above the 

prices that we are able to realise in the open market owing to the com¬ 
petition of foreign silk. That is our c.ase in a nutshell. 

Mr. Bathe,ja. —You your-aelf say that the.se price.s have been falling 
gradually and .von also say that you require time to make the neces.sary 
adjustments. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I any that tbe co.sts are being reduced gr,adually. I 
think I have given figures. T think I have also given tbe prices for tbe 
last few years. 

Mr. Batheja. —I know tho jjrice.s. The prices of everything else have 
fallen. It is not simply that the price.s of silk have fallen. Do yon 

maintain that as distinct from other commodities, the pjrice of mulberry 

leaves or the price of cocoons should be kept at a special level while the 
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price of everything else is falling down. If that is so, them all people 
would give np other forms of agriciilturo and take to coetjon rearing. 

3Ir. liana, liao. —1’ am not afraid that any such consequence would 
ctisue, and as I submitted before, the mulberry leaf as such has no price. 
Sericulture where it is practised provides employment to a very large 
part of the population of the State and my contention is that the human 
interests involved deserve to be protected. I would place that as the 
most impoi'tant consideration in favour of my representation. 

3Ir. Batheja .—On that ground every other peasant manufacturing or 
])roduciug some agricultural commodity might require protettion. How is 
universal protection to be granted? Whence are the funds to come? 

Mr. Hama liao .—My case m regard to sericulture is merely this, that 
at present prices have fallen so low on account of foreign competition 
that they are much lower than the costs of production. The costs of 
production are not extravagant, hut they are capable of further reduotioii 
It is a matter of time. If in the meantime we are not protected the 
industi'y will die out. The death of this industry would mean a vast 
amount of human suffering in localities where it is practised. We do not 
want this protection for all time. We want it only for a short period and 
we are out to satisfy you that within the period you will allow us for 
the improvement of our iudustiy, we will improve it and satisfy your 
requirements. 

3/r. Batheja.—Yea, that is presuming that the cost of production is 
being reduced. I will invite v<^ur attention to your reply to question 44. 
if yon will see the figures, the imports of foreign silk into the M’j’-sore 
State, compared to your total i^roduction, are not vei'y large. 

Mr, Bama Bao.—Bat what is the ti’end of these figures? It i.s to that 
we are respectfully inviting the attention of the Board. Look at the trend 
of the figures. From 19,875 lbs,, the imports have gone up to 97,360 lbs. 
These figures are very alarming to people whose interests are affected. 

Mr. Batheja. —Still, the total figure of importation compared to the 
total figure of production is not large. 

'Mr. Bama Bao ,—^The menace has grown fivefold in the course of four 
years. During the last six months for w'liich wo have figures, the imports 
have almost trebled. 

Mr. Batheja .—Against this it may be pointed out that because the price 
of raw' silk has come down, the deni,and for raw silk has increased un¬ 
doubtedly as yon yourself have said in your memorandum. The demand 
having inci'eased, it is quite possible that you might be compensated for 
wdiat you i'lave lost in the fall of ijrices by a greater use of raw silk, 

Mr. Bama Bno .—Is that an advantage to me? If I have to sell my 
silk at a loss, the more I sell, the bigger is the lo.ss that I make, I 
cannot produce under those conditions. 

Mr. Batheja .—If you go back to the old state when the prices of raw 
silk have boon very high, it is quite possible that you might not help 
yourself effectively. After all, silk is a commodity having a very elastic 
demand and presmiiirtg also that the purchasing power of the masses has 
been greatly I’cduced, if tbo price of raw' material goe.s uj), then probably 
tlic demand for .silk goods will go down and you will not bo able to 
dispose of even the present stock of silk because in the aggregate the 
demand comes down. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I don’t admit that oonclirsion. The presmit demand 
for silk is several times the Indian production. Supposing that owing to the 
inci'oaso in the price of silk, there is a contraction in the demand, still there 
would be able demand to .stimulate Indian production. We import about 
2 million lbs. just now. The Indian demand has been estimated by us to 
be ..... . 

Mr. Batheja .—^I am not speaking of the demand as measured in quan¬ 
tities hut as mea.sured in price? 

SEE. INDUSTRY G 
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Mt. Hama Hao. —What you are thinking of is effective demand. Tt 
is from the point of view of effective demand tfuit f expect contraction. 
If the producers could be found willing to .sell at prices sufficiently below 
cost of production, I dare say that the demand would be considerable, but 
that is not a state of things which can continue. T forecast for the future 
that the rise in the price of silk might bring about a reduction in the 
demand, but still the demand would he good enough to require the full 
services of the sericultural industry in India and with some encouragement 
to the silk weaving industry. I do think that the demand would be more 
than can be met by the industry. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —I mean protecting the silk weaving industry against 
foreign competition. 

Mr. Hatheja .—It means that the ultimate cost of the sari or the dhoti 
will go up and if the prices of dhoti and saii go up enormously then the 
aggregate consumption might come down. 

Mr. Ham,a Hao. —I have admittrri nil that in mv note. I have taken, 
all that into consideration in my note. 

Mr. Batheja .—You will remember that raw silk and silk products have 
substitutes. 

Mr. Ram-o. Hao. —That is why T have recommended that the substitutes 
might he prevented from flowing in freely. 

Mr. Batheja. —What amount of duty would you put on artificial silk? 

Mr. Rama Boo.—As regards artificial silk, T have said that I shall 
submit a note. 

Mr. Hafkefa.—ITItim.ately, so far as the people who are in the margin 
are concerned—I moan those who are hesitating as to whether they are 
to go in for cotton or silk mixtures or pure silk,—any increase in the 
price of silk will make them decide against silk? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —^They will widely decide in favour of cotton. 

Mr. Batheja. —To that extent, your industry, and the demand for 
yonr products, will be affected. 

Mr. Bama Ba,n .—They are people who till yesterday vmre using cotton. 
They have taken to silk. That is not a desire or satisfaction which can 
be considered normal. Tt is somethinfr out of the way. When we restore 
the norTn.a! state of things, we shall have to deal with the normal demand 
onlv. We shall have to satisfy the normal demand and my submission is 
that the normal demand is good enough for our requirements as we stand 
at present and the people who yesterday in their hesitation decided in 
favour of cheap silk will decide uow in favour of cotton. The latter deci¬ 
sion will be better for the country and for the people. 

Mr. Batheja .—T have nut to you these oue.stions with a view to eliciting 
what possible arguments you can urge in reply to question 66 (h). If you 
have any more arguments, T shall be glad to bear them. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —If there are more questions which vou wish to put 
mo, I shall try to answer them. 


(Continued on Tuesday, the 28th March, 1933.) 

H'resident .—T should like to know first of all which portions of your 
■ letter should be treated as strictly confidential ? You have mentioned, T 
understand, that the present nroceedinas ma,y he held in camera and that 
the public may not be invited to be present at the time of discussion? 

Mr. Hama, Hao. —Yea. T am sneaking a little unreservedly about our 
hopes for the future. To people who are not in the knew tbev might he 
a matter for a smile a;, id we do not w.aut to provoke that if we could help it. 

President .—There are two wavs of treating the proceedings as con¬ 
fidential. One way is that the evidence which we are recording to-day will 
have to be printed separately as you arc being examined in camera. The 
second is this. If you say that these figures of your future costs are 
confidential then we find ourselves in great difficulty. We ourselves have 
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to make necessary deductions in order to ascertain whether the third con¬ 
dition of the Fiscal Commission is fulfilled? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —That is true. 

President. —I suppose you have no objection to allow the Board to 
use these figures provided we do not mention that they come from you? 

Mr. Mama Hao. —I would not even place that restriction. I would only 
say that just now as we are going to discuss the figures, the public might 
not he allowed to he present. Yon will no doubt exercise some freedom 
in interrogating me and I expect I have to use the same freedom in my 
answers. Tt is a matter between you and me, but when the record is 
ready, there would he no objection to your using it in any manner you think 
fit. Only at the discussion stage I want it in camera. 

Mr. Hoag. —There is no objection to these statements going into our 
ordinary record ? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —No. The fulfilment of the third condition depends 
upon the value attached to the note. 

Mr. Boag. —I entirely agree. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —It was the discussion that I wanted to be in camera. 

President. —Do T understand that the record of this discussion should 
form, a separate volume of evidence? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —I would not impose any such restriction. 

President. —I will take, for the purpose of our discussion, only the 
72 basin filature because I find that most of the costs are worked out on 
the same basis for the 200 basin fil.ature? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes, that was what I meant when T said that there 
was no greater economy. 

President. —The only difference is in the cost of supervision an?* 
management? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —That is countervailed by the additional cost in 
transport. 

President. —I have seen that. So, for the purpose of discussion it would 
help the Board if we took the 72 basin filature. 

Mr. Boag, —I have worked out your figures per pound of silk produced 
and I find that there is practically no difference. 

Mr, Hama Boo.—There is no difference. 

President.—hei ns first discuss the qno.stion of capital expenditure. 
With regard to capital expenditure T think that very little can he said. 
The only point that I wanted to understand is the cost per basin. I 
take it that the 17S rupees basin has already been used by the Mysore 
Government ? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes, 

President. —And that it is proved to be working to its entire satisfac¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —That is so. 

Mr. Boag. —Is this locally manufactured? 

Mr, Hama Hao. —Yes. I may tell you something about these basins. 
We originally designed it for use in cottages. When we found it necessary 
to expand our filature, v'C had either to wait till we imported machinery 
from abroad or to go on with a makeshift. Wo had some of these domestic 
basins on our hands and we in.stalled them and adapted them for a power 
driven factory. We found that they did just as well ns the imported basins; 
in fact, they were better, because they led to economies in labour. 

President. —Another point which arises out of this is; how does this 
basin compare with the Italian or French basin? Are your basins exact 
copies of those Furopean basins or is there any material difference? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —There is one improvement over the Italian and French 
basins, and that is in the distance between the basin and the traveller, 

g3 
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In the Italia-n and French hasinsj the distance is so great that separate 
knotters liave to be employed vvliereas lievc the t\'a\'ellei'S ai't! so close to 
the reeling basins that tlie roelcr can, when occasion demands it, turn 
back and do the knotting herselt. 

Tresident. —1 take it that whatever difference there is it works to the 
advantage of tlie domestic basin S' 

Mr. llama Ilao. —That is so. 

President. —With regard to labonr, we have lieeii given, to nuderstand 
that as far as the Italian and French basins arc concerned, there is one 
cooker to two reelers. Is that the system, in ,your basins hero? 

Mr. llama llan. —One cooker for one reeler. 

President. —That will add to tlie cost of your labonr? 

Mr.' llama Hao. —That has been our system all through. That is tins 
result of the quality of our eocoon.s. We require a larger nuiuber of 
cocoons are smaller than the uni-voltine cocoons used for reeling in .Europe. 

Pre.sident.~I am now referring to the filature wdiich is in existence in 
Mysore itself. It has Italian basins and has two reelei'S to one cooker, I 
am now talking of the type of basin. 

Mr, Mama Hao. —It does not depend iiiKin the tyj>e. If tho,y have been 
able to go on. with one cooker for two reclei'S, it is because they have had 
to reel few'er ends. 

President. —Is it not a .fact that in Italy Itself they have got 6 to 
8 ends ? 

Mr. Hama Hao.—yea. 

President. —They are using the same niaebinei'y ? 

Mr. llama Iilao.—Yes. They have got one cooker foi' each reeler. .In 
fact, each unit is constructed wdth one cooking, basin and one reeling basin, 

Pre.Hident.—la the madiinevy imported from .Italy into India different 
from that used by the Italian people ti'.emselves? 

Mr. Hama 2i(W.- -I‘n Italy there ai'o tivo types. Theie are 8 ends basins 
and there are six end basins. I. believe there used to be 4 end basin,s, 
but they are obsolete now. The exact type of basin v’e get depends upon 
our conditions. If we expect to reel a thick silk wo can reel with feivcr 
ends than if we wanted to reel a fine silk. It all depends upon the 
space that the floating cocoons occupy in the basin. 

President.—There is one point befuie you go further into this. In Italy 
then I take it that the machinery which i.s now being employed i,s divccterl 
to 6 or 8 ends. 

illr. Hama Ii'ao.—Mostly 8 end.s. 

]‘rcsident. —For that purpose, they require one cooker to cue reeler^ 

Mr. llama Hao. —Even with their superior cocoons, 8 end,s cannot be 
managed. i 

President. — As regards the ottior details which are put down, foi' instance 
the other machinery, .1 would like to know hoiv nutch of it can 1)0 made 
locally ? 

Mr. Hama. Hao. —At present wc are getting motors from abroad. In 
15 years we .should bo making onr own motor.s. Even now we are njaking 
stnall motors. .Boilers—we enn make our own boilers. (Ibinuieys—we can 
make our ovin chmiueys. Shafting, and pipe line—we can certainly .make 
them Imre. Erection—there is no alteruativo but to do it here. Four out 
of hv's items can bo made here. 

President. —Can all these be made except the motor > 

Mr. liania Ilao. —Yes. 

President. —Most of the machinery can be made in India at the present 
moment ? 
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Mf\ Mama Moo. —At tbe present moment I doubt whether boilers can 
be made in India. I have not seen, any good boilers of .Indian construction 
So far, but (hinaioys, shafting and pipe line can be made in inaia. 

Mri’sidi'ut .—The second point arising out of this is that as ilir ns 
r(\pH:irs and .maintenance are eon(ter.ncd I suppose they ean bo done in 
India witliont the loa.st difiiculty? 

Mr. 'Rama M/uk —Absolutely. 

'.Pi'e.mdcid .—As regards the building portion of it, I take it tliat hnild- 
Ing.s arc aiM'arig('d with the oxperiem.® that yourself and your departTiient 
)) 0 ssess with regard to liiatvires outside I.Tidia? 

.ill)’. Mania ./I'oo.--Quito so. We Imve amassed a lot of experience of 
our own. We shall he able to give a lay out better suited to India than 
any plans that uc can receive fj'om abroad. We have had to modify the 
lay out prepared by others in the past to suit our conditions. 

Priisident .—I would later come to the question about details O'f scientific 
appliances. The rest of c-our.so js furniture. I want to know' whether 
you want as mneJi as 10 per cent, for depreciation.? 

Mr. Mama Tlao. —Ye.s. 

President. —J. wimld like to understand w'bethev all these appliances 
which are necessary for the work.shop arc at present imported into India? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Not all of them. 

President. —Can I .say that about 10 per cent, is made in India? 

Afr. M.ama Jiao. —More than that. Scientific a,p]iliances az-e imported 
from abroad, hut the tools are. mostly made here. 

Pre.wlent, —Tools are mostly nuzde liei’e? 

Mr. Rama Mao. —Yes. 

Mresident. —A.s far as scientific appliances are concerned? 

Mr. Mama Mi.io .—I.’hey arc being imported. We tried to make a little 
but not -with znuch succes,s. 

Mresident, —As regaz'ds Kori).Zjetoi’.s, these are scientific appliances? 

Mr. Mama Yes. 

Mre.fident.—A\{ the things mentioned in item No. 6 are not scientific 
appliazioes. 

Mr. Mama Ma,o. —Yes, for the testing section. 

Mresident. —The capital itzvestment amounts to R.s. 61,040? 

Mr, M.anui Mao. —Yes. I would .say that Rs. 50,000 out of that will 
l’,e izzvcsted in India. 

President. —Now I would like, to come to the woz’king expenses, ks 
regards •fi'orking exijense.s I would first of all confine my attention to the 
pi-espzit costs, i would like to know w'lietlzer it is possible in India to have 
S basin fili.ituj-e.s ? 

Mr. Mam,a. Mcio. —Ye.s, quite po.s.sible; but the silk most in demand is 28/30, 
and a basin -w-ith 8 eizils conid izot I'eel 28/30 with advantage because tlie 
Kei)arato lots of f'ocooa.s taken for each thread ivould get mixed up. 

President. If I gi-unt that for the present position 6 ends zvould be 
good enough, I wouhi like to know' whether India would make a rapid 
p,regress zvith protection and -whether, after the end of the protective 
period of 15 year.s, zt would be possible to have 8 ends as the working 
of a filature? 

Afr. Mama .7?,u.o.—That would depend upon the natzzre of t}ie Indian 
demand for silk. In. European weaving they mostly use 13/16 whereas 
the Indian fabrics are a little on the heavy side. We pzit more silk into 
the fabrics than the Earoptzans do. Yoiz hiive seen Europeizn fabrics 
sVK'h as gezirgettes, crepes, etc. 

President. —I have no reason to believe that if everything goes on all 
riglit, India would not progre,s,s in the direction in wdiieli other countries 
have pi'ogressed. 
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M'l'. liania Rao .—My doubt is whether 1 would call )t piogress^ OUt 
methods of dressing and laundry are different from those in other countries. 
In South India silk is worn by classes who wash their own cloths. Very 
hue silk might not stand the washing which our fabrics are subject to in 
practice. So I think that a certain part of our demand is sure to be 
for heavier silks. I do not know—perhaps it would be rash to — 
what the fashion would be 15 years hence. If they wanted finer fabrics 
than are in vogue at present, the bulk of the production will have to be 
in 13/16. In that case, w'e can reel 8 ends. 

President. —I am not thinking exclusively of 13/15. Can you combine 
13/15 with 28/30'P 

Mr. Rama Rao .—^As a matter of fact, we are doing that. 

President. —If a filature is converted from 6 end basins to 8 end basins, 
there will be a difference in the production of about 17 iior cent, with 

13/15 deniers—I am now taking the two. So, it is a point which requires 

a very careful consideration as to what will be the future requirements in 
the shape of mass production? 

Mr, Rama Rao. —In the domestic basin, we have a certain adjustability 
about ends. The Jette Bouts ai'e attached to clamps. They are not rivetted 

on to the cross beam. SupjKise you wanted 8 ends you could clamp 8 

Jette bouts. Suppose you wanted only 4, you could clamp tlmt number. 
The future will be with the basin which admits of a lot of adjustability 
about the number of ends. If the country wanted finer silk, we could 
certainly reel 8 ends—1 am thinking of filature basins. My basin would 
admit of reeling 8 ends if necessary. 

President. —It does admit of that? 

Mr, Rama Rao. —Yes. 

President. —^Then, that is all right. I would now take up the question 
of rendita. 

Mr. Batheia. —^You say that your Mysore domestic basin admits of 8 
ends. Is it within the capacity of the average reeler? 

Mr. Rama Rao .—It is within his capacity. 

Mr. Batheja .—The machine may bo all right, but what about the worker? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —I have seen that a reeler who can reel 6 ends can, 
with about a week’s practice, reel 8 ends. The only difference is about the 
size of the silk. 

Mr. Batheja .—^There will be no difficulty? 

Mr. Rama Bao.—'No. Only it require.s time; that i.s all. 

President .—With regard to rendita, you have put down as 18? 

Mr. Rama Rao .—Yes. 

President .—I would like to understand whether this is due entirely to 
the quality of Mysore cocoons that you are using? 

Mr. Rama Rao .—That is so. 

President .—How is it that in a filature which is situated in this very 
place, a person is able to use about 16 lbs. of cocoons to a pound of silk? 

Mr. Rama Rao .—I should like to be sure of the fact first and then 1 
should seek for a reason. I am not sure that with any cocoons that can 
be had in Mysore in large quantities a rendita of 16 to 1 can be had. I 
know that it is very difficult to get correct rendita. We ourselves had a 
lot of trouble about the maintenance of these figures in the beginning. The 
difficulty arises from this source. The cocoons undergo a progressive diminu¬ 
tion in weight owing to dryage in the beginning, and afterurards, silk being 
hygroscopic, there is seasonal fluctuation. I question the data. 

President. —T am just trying to bring out the data as presented to us. 
T think that this is a very important point in arriving at the fair selling 
price. We are told that the cocoons that are used generally differ in their 
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tltiaiiiy ac'Cotdiiig to' the number of days after which they are purchased and 
used. Have you any knowledge of that point? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —i may say that f. have a fairly close acquaintance with 
the behaviour of cocoons. The differoiiee is not rellected in the reiidita at 
all. J.t makes a difference in the wisdom of purchases. Suppose 1. was to 
purchase cocoons. My aim would be to purchase cocoons in which the worm 
has spun as large a part of the silk as it can into the cocoon. The worm 
generally completes the spinning in three days—let us take that as an outer 
ugiii-e. lUiz i would he sure il ! bought cocoons after d days that the worm 
would have gone into the pupa stage and that all the silk which it had 
in its glands would have gone into cocoons. A certain amount of dryago 
would have taken place also and .t w'ould be making a good bargain. Anything 
more than three days would be unfair to the seller; it would he advantage¬ 
ous to me. Anything earlier than three days would be very disadvantageous to 
me and not particularly advantageous to the seller either. That is where the 
difference comes in. The quantity of silk that you get out of the cocoon de¬ 
pends upon what silk there is in the cacoon. It is not as though there would 
be more silk in the cocoon if you waited for a few days more. It depends 
entirely upon the silk content of tlie glands of the worm. 

Vresident .—My experience on the Tariff Boaid has made me learn one 
thing, oiz., that if the applicants to protection come before the Board 
they generally give figures winch are at least satisfactory according to their 
point of view aud 1 would feel very doubtful in saying that the figures 
given to the Boai'd by any individual or firm asking for protection wore 
under-estimated. It may be that I have to learji something more in this 
enquiry, but that has been my past experience. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I did not say that thei'e was an under-estimate. 

MresideiH .—If a man says that he is able to use IG lbs. of cocoons to 
get a lb. of silk aud if you say that it is not possible to do so, then it is 
an under-estimate to tiiat extent? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mresideat. —That i.s -why 1 say that my experience has been the other 
way about. It may be tliat f have to learn something better in this enquiry 
but my experience in the iiast has taught mo that the applicants to protec¬ 
tion rather are inclined to err on the side of over-estimation than under¬ 
estimation, Now I would like to take another point, viz,, transport and 
stifling charges. I find that this woi'ks out to 9 annas per lb, of silk. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is correct. 

President. —With regard to the cost of labour, you have given me 
Re. 1-0-4 as the cost without giving me the details. 

Mr. Ma/tna Mao. —I can give you the details. 

President. —Will you supply me with the details? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. Each basin requires one reeler and one cooker. 

President. —I would like to have that in writing. Give me the details 
of the number of men aud their respective salaries? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes, 

President. —Another important point that I would like to understand 
is the cost of cocoons. 1 have discussed this question at some length at the 
public sitting. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —There is one thing which is in my mind and it is 
better that I say it. I was not accusing anybody of having given inten¬ 
tionally incorrect figures. I say that it is very difficult to get at the 
correct rendita. Wo have to keep cocoons in store and the cocoons are 
constantly undergoing fluctuations in weight. It is difficult to keep correct 
figures of this reudita. There was a time when I was flattering myself that 
we were making a big profit. As a matter of fact, we were making a 
loss. In our books the rendita urns 16. The weight of cocoons that we 
took represented a very much bigger green weight than we took it to 
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represent. The result was that we wore in a kind of fool’s paradise about 
our own rendita when 1 took the rendita as 15 or 16. 

Fresident. —1 did discuss this point with the person who gave this figure to 
the Board and 1 have seen his costs not of one year but of lour or five years. 
At least 1 have no reason to disbelieve him'and so 1 cannot say that the 
figures are off the mark. 1 want to compare it with the cost you have 
given mo. After all the Board has got to take into consideration wliat 
kind of efficiency the industry has attained in this country conipiii-ed to 
other countries. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —That is true. 

Kresidcnt. —And the two places to which 1 can looli for reliance regard¬ 
ing the,se figures are China and Japan. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes. 

Fresideiit. —^As regards China, there are two centres. One is South China 
and the other Central China. You have given me figures for 1960 and I 
have got figui'e.s for 1925 in the book entitled Survey of Silk Industry in 
South China and I do not know how far to believe them. Another book 1 
have is “ Raw Silk Industry of Japan ” where the figures for 1929 are 
given. So, when 1 come to that question, 1 shall discu.$s it with you. The 
two points that 1 would like to discus.s now are (1) the production per 
reeler per day and (2) pounds of cocoons required to a pound of silk. After 
I finish thi.s statement 1 sluill deal with that. There is one point whicVi 1 
wpit to understand before thiit and tha.t is the price of 6 annas per lb, 
ol cocoons. Now 1 would regard the scricuitui'a! industry from the point of 
view of mulberry cultivator. After all, it is an industry whicli is going to 
play an important part in the economic deveiopmiont of the country and the 
cultivator inu.st feel satisfied hero 1 mean the cultivator who i.s also a rearei' 
because that is the general practice 1 understand in Mysore that he is 
getting an adequate price for his cocooiia to enable him to keep to the 
mulberry cultivation and the I'caring of worms. As regards this 5 annas 
pet lb., I take it that that is tlie price which a filature man pays for 
delivery at the filature? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —No, this 5 annas is for delivery in the village. 

Mr. Boag. —You have to transport it separately? 

Mr. Kama Kao, —Yes. 

President. —The transport charge is nominal. 5 annas 4 pies is the cost 
at the filature? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes, that is the cost of uiistifled cocoons. 

President. —Stifling is not done by the rearer; it is done by the filature? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes. 

Fresideut. —If a filature man pays 5 annas 4 pies, do I understand that 
out of that 5 annas 4 pies, 5 annas goes to the rearer ? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes. 

President. —That is the price which the rearer gets for his cocoons? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Yes, 

President. regard to the cost of prodnction of the rearer, may 
I take it that 5 annas per pound he would consider as a satisfactory price 
for his cocoons ? 

Mr. Kama Kao.—No, he would not, but that is all the price that he can 
get. That price of 5 annas does not give any remuneration for hi.s labour. 
All his work would go for nothing if ho got only 5 annas. 

President. —I have here a statement. 

Mr. Kama Kao. —That does not include any return for his labour. 

President. —I have seen a statement to the effect that the cost of produc¬ 
tion per pound of cocoons is 4 annas 6 ivies? 

Mr. Kama Kao. —Is that figure submitted by me? 
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president. —.No, but from ;ru independent source. I would like to under¬ 
stand what the cost is. Your opinion is that at present the rearei' is not 
able to obtai.ti more than 5 an?ias per pound oi cocoons because of the 
depressed state of tiie market.!' 

Mr. Itama liao. —That is so. 

President. —If he sells at that price, he is distinctly making a loss. 
He will not bo able to make both ends meet. 

Mr. Jtama liau. —Tlioso who are fayourably situated m.ay not make a 
loss but they are not making a profit. They are doing the work without 
any return at all. Those who are unfavourably situated do make a loss 
and tlie average man does make a loss. It is only a teuiporar.v state of 

things ajid if this sliould continue—if the rearer cannot get a better ])rice. 

he will not continue to piroduce cocoons. 

President. —May J take it that if he is able to get 5 annas during tru; 
period of protection for his cocoons, he would feel satisfied with that price? 

Mr. Hama Mao. —No. Jl the cost of production remains wliat it i.s, if 
there is no change ill the conditions of production and if he can get no 
better price tha.ti 5 annas per Jb., he will not be .satisfied and the industiy 
will not go on . 

rresident. —What do you tliiiik is the fair price that should be paid to 
the rearer? 

Mr. Mama. Mao. —M.y idea is this, 'i’aking the conditions to ho what they 
are at the present time, the price such as would induce the rearer to 
continue his processes should give him a margin of about 21 to ;i annas 
per lb. if he got 8 annas per lb., lie would continue to produce. That 
would give a return perhap.s of Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 per family per year; other¬ 
wise it would not be worth his while because the entire family contributes 
its labour and at 5 annas, fhe labour goes for notliing. 

Pre,ndent.—One of the Mysore men has given us ids total expenditure 
incurred on the production of 12 lbs. of cocoons and lie says in that the cost 
of labour i.s 10 annas. Does that mean family labour? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —There is a little labour employed in the later stages 
in plucking leaves and so on. Unle.ss 1 kni,>\v jnore about the statement 
to which you refer, I cannot say what it includes and what it does not. 

President. —Rs. .‘3-6 is tlie cost given for 12 Jbs. of cocoons? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —.1 think that it is an under-estimate. 

President. —How much would you put down as the cost of labour? May 
I say 5i annas would be a sufficient inducemeixt for him to rear cocoons? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —No, not for a continuous period. I think that a margin 
of about 2J to ;3 annas per pound is necessary to induce him to produce 
cocoons. That margin can be got by reducing the cost of production or 
by increa.sing the price realised for his cocoons or by both. My own 

expectation i.s that wo shall be able to i-educe the cost of production, 

while by protection you may be able to secure to us a slightly better price. 

President. —I am now <3onfining myself to the present po.?ition. I want 
to know when the price is 5 annas 4 piies to the filature, what is the e-xtent 
of the loss which the rearer is making at present by producing one pound 
of cocoons P 

Mr. Mama. Mao. —The rearer gets 5 annas when the cost is .5 annas 4 
pies to the filature. As 1 submitted before, .5 ,annas per pound would just 
meet the out of pocket expenses of the reai'er and give him no remunera¬ 
tion for the labour of his family. 

President. —But the labour which is taken into consideration is the lahonr 
out.side his family? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I think I have made it plain. I see in your cost is 
included the cost of plm'king leaves after the 4th moult. That is exti'ii 
labour. The labour of the family is not a thing wiiieh can be measured 

in this way. In fact, the whole of the family is employed; almost the 
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whole of the time is spent in looking after the worms. If the fkinily 
does not get something like its. 80 or Us. 100 at the end of a year from 
an acre of land, then it will not be worth the while of the family to continue 
these operations. 

President. —As far as 1 am concerned, I think the labour of the family 
ought to be divided into two costs. The first cost is that of mulberry. 
The second cost is that of rearing. In both the processes I understand the 
family labour is employed? 

Mr. liama Mao. —lYes, 

President. —If yoh take the family labour exclusive of mulberry, will it 
be right to take it at 2 annas per day for rearing? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —2 annas per day per head during the rearing season. 

Mr. Muag. —How many heads? 

Mr. Mama Mao.-~-i take a family to be of 5 heads. 

President. —I would put down 2 annas per family? 

Mr. Mama Mao. — It is too low. 

Mresident. —Then, I am afraid the working expenses will be very high? 
The more you increase your co.sts, 1 may remind you, the worse becomes 
your case for protection. However, 1 should like to understand what ought 
to be the living wage. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I think that the family would be remunerated if you 
give three annas more per pound for cocoons. 

President. —With regard to the question of labour, you have given me 
the cost of supervision. The most important point then is the question 
of power and light. I llnd compared to other places the charge of 
annas per unit is rather high. Do I understand that that is the rate 
for all industrial enterprises in the Mysore State? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —No. There is a sliding scale and the rate charged 
depends upon the block power taken. 

President. —Can you give me the rates? 

Mr. Mama Mao.-~l cannot tell you. I shall get them for you. I know 
that the rate goes down as low as 9 pies to large consumers. 

President.—ks far as you remember, for the large consumers of power, 
the approximate cost would be 9 pies per unit. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I would say about an anna. 

Mresident .—I would like to have those figures? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—Yes. 

President .—With regard to lighting, is this a fixed charge by the 
Municipality? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—No, it also depends upon the consumption. 

President .—Then, do they charge the same rate per unit? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—The rates are different for lighting. 

Mresident .—The rate must be somewhat higher? 

Mr. Mama Boo .—^Much higher in Bangalore. It is 4 annas per unit. 

President .—Even for industrial enterprise? Surely it does make a 
difference between power consumed by motive power and power consumed for 
lighting ? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—Yes. 

President .—Then that is all right. With regard to water, I find that 
you are beating the Bombay Municipal Corporation where we have a charge 
of 12 annas per 1,000 gallons? 

Mr. Mama Mao .—We do better than that. We charge a rupee. 

President .—Not in the sense of encouraging industrial enterprise. That 
is one of the points which the Board has always taken into consideration. 
The charge for indnstridl undertakings should he separate. 
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Mr. Bama Eao. —This is the price we had to pay for water t^en from 
the Municipality. What we have done in our filature in Mysore is to have 
a reservoir of our own and have our own water supply system. It costs 
us less and makes us independent of vicissitudes to which the municipal 
water supply is subject. 

FTtsident. —Has the attezition of the Municipality been drawn to the 
necessity of making a dift'eronce between industrial concerns and the houses 
in general p 

Mr. Mama Mao. —We did that in the beginning and the reply wo got 
was that they could not make any such difference and that if there was to 
be any difference, it should be in favour of people who wanted it for drinking. 
From their point of view, they are right. 

Fresident. —From the point of view of industrial enterprise, they are 
entirely wrong because you are using as much as 14 lakhs of gallons for a 
72 hasin unit and it is a very big amount. 

Mr, Mama Mao. —We will have to raise the question. 

Mr. Boag. —I take it that the point is this. The amount of water is 
limited; in this part of the country water is scarce. 

Mr. Bama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —The first claim for that limited amount of water available with 
the Municipality is that of the residents? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —If an industry chooses to put itsolf down in a thickly 
populated area knowing that the supply of water is scarce and that the 
first claim upon the supply of water is admittedly that of the residents, it 
naturally knows what it is in for? 

Mr. Barm Mao. —Yes. 

Fresident. —^May I take it that your conolnsion is that as far as water 
is concerned, it is a handicap to the industry? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is not as though the industry were compelled to be 
located in a place where water was not available. You can certainly put up 
a factory in a valley where tliere is an abundant supply of water. 

Fresident. —I find that you have not only put down one rupee as the cost 
now but also after 15 years the same figure is mentioned? 

Mr. Bama Mao. —I expect that the city would grow up and water would 
become more costly, I have taken the highest figure because I do not know 
what figure to take after 15 years. It would depend upon the circumstances 
then. I have taken the highest figure that would probably be charged. 

Fresident. —Can you supply me the figure for water in your filature where 
you are working under your own water supply arrangements? 

Mr, Bama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Baiheja. —This cost must be prepared on the assumption that the 
factory would be located in a town like Bangalore? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —It would be located in a place where it would have to 
get its water supply from a Corporation. 

Mr. Batheja. —Such as Bangalore or Mysore? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Bangalore. 

Mr. Batheja. —From the point , of view of efficiency it may be a bad 
localisation. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I would not call it bad. I would not say that it would 
be prohibitive. I would merely say that it would add to the cost of water. 

Fresident. —Is it the custom in Mysore to put down 2 per cent, for 
buildings ? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —Yes, that is the custom in Mysore. 

Fresident. —The next point I would take up is the que.stion of waste. 
You have put down 8 annas per lb. 
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Mr. Mama Bao. —Yes, 

President. —What waste do you mean exactly here? 

Mr. Mama Bao. —That is the reeling waste. 

President. —I iindei'stand in othe.r countries there are various other kinds 
of wastes P 

Mr. Baiiui Bao. —So there aj’e in our coimtry too, hut the waste that yo\i 
gel in a filature is the, j-eeliiig waste which, is a very superior quality 
waste, 

Piesiden.t. —J)oe,s it irnthide pupa, iinreelablc waste and svicli things? 

Mr. Bwma Bun,—A very small j)art of it <!Onaists of the parelnneut round 
about the jjnpa, I'lut the greater part of it is the (loss that i.s taken oti 
at the end of the day’s operations. 

President. —This is the present price that you are able to get? 

Air. Rama Bao. —Thi.s is the price, that is actually got. 

President. —The next point is interest on working capital. I should like 
to know how you have arrived at this figure of Its, 90,000.^ 

AJr. Bama Bao. —1 have taken four turnover.s a year; I have also taken 
into account the fact that 1 need to keep four months’ supply of cocoons. 

Air. Boag. —And three months’ working expen.ses? 

Air. Bama Bao.—Yea. 

President. —As regards the three months’ woiks expenditure, per month 
the production comes to 2,250 lbs. Your yearly production is 27,000 lbs. 
Therefore for a month it comes to 2,200 lbs. 

Air. Bmiia, Bao. —Yes. 

I'redde.nt. —For three mouths it (xmies to 6,750 lbs. Tf ,T take tlio 
price as Rs. 7-8 then it work.s out roughly to .R,s. 50,000. 

Air. Bama Uno. —Yos, 

President. —T would like to know whether the balance of Its, 40,000 i.s 
for the cocoons? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Ye.s. 

President. —How have you arrived at that figure? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —My total work-s expenditure in tlio j’oar is Rs, 2 lakhs. 
,A fourth of that is Rs. 50,000. My expenditure on cocoons is Rs. 1,61,000. 
1 have taken it roughlv as lbs. 1,60,000. 1 have taken one-fourth of that, 

vk., Rs. 40,000. 

President. —As far as the rate of interest is concerned, do you consider 
that 5i pei' cent, is a reasonahlo rate of interest for working capital? 

Air. Bama Bao. —Under existing conditions. 

President .—1 am now talking of existing conditions. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is the rate at which I believe Government can 
make money available for .supporting any enterprise of this kind. If yon 
grant protection, Government would try to encourage the formation of 
filatures. 

Pre.sident. —Suppose an individual—a Mysorean for instance—wishes to 
start a filature, Government would be able to give liiin the necessary money 
at this rate of interest? 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —^Yes. 1 think that Government may be able to give 
money at 5J- per cent. 

President. —The use of the word “ may ” .shows that you .are doubtful. 

Ah'. Bamei Bao. —Unless a thing is done, one cannot be sfjve. 

President. —W’hat is the rate of intore.st .at which money is ordinarily 
given ? 

Air. Bania Bao.—6 per cent, in some case.s and 5| per cent, in others. I 
think latei' on money may be even cheaper than that. 
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FreHdant. —You would safely recomiUeud 54 per cent, to be taken as the 
basis ? 

Mr, Jiaiim Itao. —I take that as the likely estimate. 

I'residmt .—T think you took that in view of the Governuiout undertaking? 

Mr. liania Boo. —I was not thinking of Government undertaking these 
liliitufes at all. 1 did not contciuplate Government going in for filatures on 
a lai'ge scale. Governinent would not do it. 

I'rc-ridivihi .—In these costs, yon have taken into consideration the cireum- 
.stances at present ruling in the Govei'ninont filature. 

Mr. liania Bno. —I made use df uiy exporieiiee in Government filature. 

Presideiit. —There arc two points which .1 have left to he decided, and 
the.y are these. You have put dow'ii the production as T25 lbs. per day? 

Mr. Itama liao. —Yes. 

President. —How do yon compare this with the laboiii' which turns out 
.silk in other countries? 1 think that the average would be about II, lbs. 

Mr. Hama lino. —laibour bere is just as good. 

7h'C.si.d«at.—Then you ought to get It lbs. 

Mr. Itama Jiao. —The difference is due to cocoons. The cocoons that 
they reel in Japan, in Italy and in France have a intich longer and thicker 
thread than the cocoons that we use here. Supposing the thread in the 
cocoons that they use in France i.s twice as long and IJ; times thicker than 
our thread, to get the same quantity of .silk our reclcr would have to be 
tw'ice as quick as the Fi'onc.h rceler. She is quite as good, but the other 
has the ad-rantago in cocoons. 

Pre.ndenf .—With nigard to the question of cocoons, what is the average 
denier for each cocoon in pure Mysore? 

Mr. Hama Him .—About 2. 

President.—i. fiiHl that in Soutli China the minimum is somewhere near 
11, and the maximum is 2'4. So, as far as your cocoons aro concerned, 1 
don’t think yon are so badly off as compared with South China? 

Mr. Hama Hno.— f do not know. 1. think wo have also a few' cocoons 
in wTiich the denier has conu' to 1'5 or 1'6. 

Presidenf .—T a,m talking: of pure Mysore cocoons. 

Mr. Hama Han. — \ good deal depends upon the season also—tnmporaturc 
humidity, etc. 

President.—Do I understand that the deniei' differs with tin; crop. ' 

Mr. Hawn Hao. —Y(.!s, w'lth the season. 

President. —T am now talking of the average. Taking pure Mysore 
the average is 2, 

Afr. Hama Hno .—Yes. 

President. —Another point i.s about the povinds of cocoons to a pound 
of silk. The average is about 15 to 16 pounds of cocoons to a pound of ,silk. 
Do 1 take it that that difl'erence is also entirely due to the kind of cocoons 
which are found hero and in South China? 

Air. Harna Ban .—Probably. 

President .—T have taken the information from the books that are avail¬ 
able to me, 

Air. Haina, Hao. —I think that there is a wdde rn.iigc of quality in South 
Chi)ia. Wimn we say average, w'e are thinking of an average over a much 
smaller I'ange than the average in South China. Here possibly our range in 
denier may be from 1'6 or T7 to 2‘1 or 2-2—that in all—wliereas in South 
China the range is hetvv'ee,n 2-6 and 1'4, and the aveiage is very deceptive 
because the range of variation is so great. The average would be merely 
an arithmetical average—nothing upon which an industry can go. Here 
when we make a forecast ive are oh a much safer gi'ound because we know' 
that tho range of fluctuation is not great. The scope for mistake is small. 
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rresident. —In the case of pni'e Mysore, it is 12 per cent. In the case of 
Japanese and Chinese, though they arc univoltine and bivoltine, it is 14 
per cent. 

. Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes. 

President. —This 14 per cent, is due to the experiments that you have made 
in India with these cocoons? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —These figures have been got from the roarings with 
those cocoons. They are actuals. 

President. —From the personal knowledge of cocoons you are able to say 
that the difference is hardly 2 per cent, between pure Mysore and pure 
Chinese and Japanese? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Quite so. 

President. —I should like to glance through the statement vv^hich you have 
made with regard to the future. You have described the progress you 
have made with regard to the supply of cellular seed from 8 per cent, to 
about 30 per cent. That means in a period of 8 years you have been able 
to increase it by about 22 per cent.? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes. 

President. —^You don’t describe at all the hybrids that you have been able 
to distribute. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —I have dealt with them in a separate note. 

President. —Where is it ? 

Mr. Ham,a Hao. —Crop.s aro more productive ...... 

President. —That i.s different from what I am saying. I am saying you 
have not mentioned how many out of the cellular seeds are at present 
hybrid seeds? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —We have given a statement. 

President. —Your statement was that you were able to distribute 3,500 
ounces out of 310,000 ounces, 

Mr. Hama Hao. —In this I was aiming at simplicity of exposition. 1 
wanted to sort out various measures that I would take to improve. 

President. —I am not finding fault with your statement, I want to dis¬ 
cuss the question because it amounts to only one per cent, of tlic total 
distribution ? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Just now? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —I shall tell you the percentage (after. consulting his 
notes). It is about that. 

President. —I would like to know whether your experience of these 
hybrids is ranging from 5 to 7 years? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Seven years. 

President. —After 7 years you have ojily boon .able to distribute ono per 
cent.? How is that? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Hiffioulty of organisation. As I told you, production 
of hybrids requires some delicate proces.ses such as .synchronisation of 
emergence of moths, cold storage, etc. It requires a specially .skilled staff. 
It is a question of co,st. We have not had the money at our command for 
Gxtenditig this activity. 

President. —In the next ten years—if wo took that period—-what would 
be the percentage that you would be able to supply to the rearers? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —12 to 15 lakhs of hayings of hybrid seed. If you want 
it in ounces, it would be 120,000 ounces. We will be able to distribute that 
within the next fifteen years. 

President. —I have asked for ten years? 

Mt, Hama Hao .—^You may take two-thirds of that, 
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PreHdent. —I was asking ynu these figures simply because I wanted to 
take one or two points with regard to future costs. In the future costs 
you have put down rendita as 13, The daily production is shown as li lbs. 
and the oo.st of cocoons is 4 annas per lb. With regard to these two figures 
(13 and annas 4) I take it that you have two considerations in mind. One 
is that in future there will be tree mulberry and there will be hybrid races 
reared. 

Mr. llama Bao. —There is also another eiroumstance which does not apiiear 
but which was influencing me when 1 gave 4 annas as the price. The rearer 
gets nothing now and he won’t continue rearing unless he gets Rs. 80 
to Rs. 100 for the labour of his family. I expect that the rearer would be 
bettor off in the future than he is at present when he gets enough money 
to afford him a living wage for himself and his family, when he will he 
able to educate his children, clothe them and feed them better than he is 
doing now. 1 expect that much of the improvement will he absorbed in 
ameliorating the lot of the population at present practising the industry. 1 
do not contemplate that the man will work and improve and then give all 
the resTilts away to some one else. T hope that hi.s own lot will he slightly 
the better for his work. After I'eserving what is justly due to him for the 
amelioration of his own condition, T think that he will he able to give much 
bettor cocoons at much lower cost to the reeler. 1 have had all these 
considerations in mv mind. 1 cxnoet and I sincere]'^ hope that part of the 
improvoment will ho ahaorhed hv the workers in the industry for the 
amelioration of their own condition. 

President. —1 wa.s thinking of another point when 1 a.sked .you this. With 
regard to the cost of food, I suppose I can take it that about 75 per cent, 
would consist of tree mulberry? 

Mr. Bama Baa. —We shall probably have fiO per cent, tree mulberry 
and 40 per eent. bush mulberiy because a certain amount of hush mulberry 
will he necessary in the early stages. 

President. —With regard to rendita of 13 lbs. 1 take it in other countries 
they have gone down as low os 11. You don’t think that it is possible to go 
down to that extent with hybrid races? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It might be possible, hut 13 is what 1 feel we might 
safelv count upon. We have reached up to 13 and we consider 13 to he very 
,gnod. We might do hettei- than that. Our knowledge might improve in 
the meantime. For instance we have come across some very interesting 
biological nhenoniena, which might enable us to get hotter cocoons. For 
instance, if we got a univoltlne thrown hack in the course of hybridisation, 
it might become multivoltine, while retaining the superior .silk content of 
a univoltlne, in which case we would get a multivoltine worm quite as good 
as nnivoltine; but .so far. thi.s ha.s been a more speculation. AVe might succeed 
in working out a formula in genetics which would enable us to secure this 
improvement to the industry. 

President. —What is the yield you have taken? Have you taken the 
yield as 70 lbs. as against 50 lbs. per acre? 

Mr. Bama Bno. —50 per cent, improvement in the yield. 

President. —That will amount to 70 lbs. 

Mr. Bnma Brio. —75 lbs. AVc have taken only 40 per cent. Our expi'i'i- 
oncp ha.s been 50 per cent. The figure.s wc have taken are very conservative. 

Mr. Pong .—There are only one or two small points on which 1 should 
like to put additional qne.stions. The fir.st is with regard to rendita., 
zlt what stage do yon tak(' the weight of cocoons? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —1 shall tell you how we do it. Genci’allv wo insist upon 
(icir purchasers buviiig cocoons on the tln’rd dav aftei' the worms have been 
monuted. When the cocoons ai’o bought, we take a. few lb.s. at random from 
the lot and carefully weigh them to see how many cocoons go to a pound. 
Then the sample cocoons aii,d the heap containing the number of cocoons that 
went te the jmund are sent to the filature, A certain amount of dryago 
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takes place in transit. Sometimes we stifle tlie cocoons when they have a 
long way to travel. When the cocoons a,i'rivc at the filature, the nett 
weight is taken. There again a few pountls arc taken haphazard from the 
lot in a rough and ready manner and then the number of cocoons that go 
to the pound is ascertained as before and if the shrinkage in the total nett 
weight corresponds to the ratio between the numhei- of cocoons per lb. in 
the green weight and the number of cocoons per lb. more or less in the 
dry stage, we are satisfied that there is no leakage. We have to bo very 
careful in seeing that lots are taken from all over the supply. Once every 
month the same tests as to the number of cocoons that go to the pound 
arc I'epeated. We are sure that our two tests arc correct because they 
liavc been verified with the shrinkage in the total nett weight. The number 
of cocoons that go to the pound is confirm<«i by the nett shrinkage, in 
weight. We know that it i.s safe to take the original lot as having been 
of a quality which euahle.s us to get 500 cocoons to a pound. Later on 
1,500 cocoons go to a pound after the pupae have been thoroughly dried up. 
Then you know the shrinkage is to about a third. You write down the 
weight in the stock register. Supposing there is any noticeable change, you 
go back to your original test and see how far .your cocoons have gained in 
weight or lost in weight and your stock I'egisters are kept revised from 
timo to time like that. You weigh the dry cocoons when yon issue to the 
filature and refer hack to the number of pounds that went to the pound 
when you is.sued the cocoons to the filature. Suppo.se you issued one pound 
of cocoons to one of your reclers a.t a time when 1,050 cocoons went to the 
|,)ound, you might say by referring hack to your registers that these cocoons 
came from a lot which when groon were 600 to the lb. I know the loss that 
they have suffered in weight and that lo.ss is inost),y in pupa. That is how 
I work. 

Mr. Boag. —When you say that to got a pound of silk you require 18 
pounds of cocoons, you mean 18 pounds as weighed at the time of purchase. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Not at the time when they arc used? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. You see how difficult it is to get at the correct 
figures of rendita. 

Mr. Boag. —Yes. You have just now said in reply to the President 
that the cost of cocoons you have entered as 5 annas and the transport 
charges as 4 pies per lb. That represents the total expenditure of the 
filature on its raw material.*' 

Mr. Bama Tfao,—Yes, not taking into account stifling. 

Mr. Boag. —I understand that. In the memorandum which you gave 
u.s before, in the cost of charka reeling and in the cost of domestic basin 
reeling, you have added a further item of expenditure on account of cocoons 
and that is brokerage. I want to know why in tho.se cases you inenr this 
chai'ge whi(;h apparently yon do not incur in the filature? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —T shall explain the point. The charka rceler and doiiiestic 
basin owner arc not in a position to make, as good bargains as we can. 
T'he suppliers of cocoons do not regard it a.s a privilege to deal with those 
small purchasers. They do consider it a great privilege to deal with us 
because they are alway.s sure of gcttiii.g a market for thoir cocoons. 

Mr. Boag. —Simply because, the filature buys in bulk? 

Mr. Ba,ma, Bao. —Yes. Wo have our own officers to make purchases. We 
don’t enpdoy brokers. 

Mr. Boag. —What about a private filature? Does that incur the charge 
of brokerage? 

Mr. Bam.a Bao. —They employ a broker. That i.s what I am advised, but 
I do not know. The broker is sometimes an undesirable kind of follow. 

Mr. Boag. —That is not peculiar to this industry. 
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Mr. Bama Bao. —They have a kind of yard stick with which they weigh 
cocoons and this has notches cut into it. The man who weighs the cocoons 
with that can make a different of 10 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —The other point which I want to raise is this; how far the 
price of 5 annas a pound is a remunerative price to the rearer? Surely 
that must depend upon what the rearer might he able to get from other 
crops. In pi’osperous times when he got more for his cocoons, agricultural 
products brought in a greater return. Now with the fall in the price of 
cocoons a similar fall has occurred in the price of all agricultural produce and 
though he might feel that 5 annas a pound for cocoons was not as good a 
return as he would like to get, in the light of the returns that he got 
three or four years ago, still he sees that his neighbours who depend 
entirely on agricultural produce are in a similar plight themselves. That 
being so, is it correct to say that 6 annas a pound is not in the circumstances 
of to-day a fair return? 

Mr. Bama. Bao. —I shall answer that point. There is one point which 
I wish to make very clear because my answer depends upon that. The 
returns from sericulture differ in a very essential respect from the returns 
from general agriculture. The return from sericulture is merely the value 
of labour which does not find occupation in agriculture. 

Mr. Boag. —I am not sure that T follow you all the way, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Anyhow that is my opinion. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you mind repeating it? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The return from sericulture, the profit from sericulture, 
is really the remuneration for labour which, if it was not used in seri¬ 
culture, would simply go to waste. It would not be used in agriculture. 
To make ray meanitig clear I would say thi.s. The labour of the man during 
agricultural off seasons which in our country amounts to no less than 3 
months in a year, the labour contributed by the mother of the family who 
does not participate in field work, the labour of women in pardanashin 
families—and sericulture is practised very largely by pardanashin classes— 
all these would simply go to waste. The alternative, so far as these workers 
are concerned, is not whether they shall cultivate field crops and take a 
small T)rofit or rear silkworms and take a large profit, but merely whether 
they shall practise sericulture and make a profit or do nothing at all and 
spend their time in idleness. When a person utilises his or her spare time, 
there arc two values to it: one is money profit that he or she makes 
and the other—a more important one in my opinion—is the psychological 
profit, the difference between demoralisation due to idleness and the 
healthy feeling that one has got some occupation. 

Mr. Boag. —On your argument, any return, even one anna a pound for 
cocooms, would be worth having. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It would certainly be worth h.aving hut the problem so 
far as the worker is concerned, would be this. We know that nothing is 
undertaken except in the hope of getting a return. If a person were com¬ 
pelled to be absolutely idle, he or she. would prefer to have some work, 
no matter whether remunerative or not, to doing nothing, hut if the work 
were .strenuous as sometimes it is iu sericulture, there comes a time when 
the worker will a,sk himself “ shall I work and get that small profit or shall 
I let that small profit go and consider my own ease? ”. It is in the answer 
to that question the level of wages helps. 

Mr. Boag. —And that question is only answered in the light of a com¬ 
parison with alternative returns from alternative employments or alternative 
occupations. 

Mr. Bam,a. Bao, —If there was a home industry, it would he an alter¬ 
native. If there was another home industry such as charka spinning of 
cotton, khadi weaving, etc.—these are home industries which might com¬ 
pete with sericulture—it would provide employment to the kind of labour 
referred to by me. If you give,to us a cottage industry which could take 
the place of the sericulthrat industry, T weiuld bertainly consider it as an 
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alternative and would admit that the comparison would be a fair one. I 
would let sericulture stand or fall on that criterion. Agriculture is not 
an alternative industry. 

Mt. Hoag. —In one sense it is. Tn order to practise sericulture you 
have to grow mulberry. In so far as the practice of sericulture depends on 
mulberry plantation it is an agricultural occupation. 

Mr. Hama Mao. —Yes, to that extent. 

Mr. Boag. —The profits from the cultivation of mulberry are represented 
by the demand for cocoons. My point is this; that there may come a 
time—according to you it is not likely to occur—when any return from 
cocoons is as it were a bonus, simply a return to labour which would other¬ 
wise remain unemployed p 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That is the point I would like to emphasise. 

Mr. Boag. —I am at one with you there. At the same time, is not there 
a possibility that the price of cocoons may fall so low that the man who 
grows mulberry begins to think that it does not even repay him for the cost 
of cultivating mulberry? 

Mr. Mam.a Buo.—Yes. It would work on the grower of mulberry not 
directly hut indirectly through the family. The price of cocoons might fall 
so low that the family might leave off silkworm rearing, mulberry being 
incidental, not a main issue at all so far as the sericultural industry goes. 

Mr. Boag. —It is an essential pa.rt <jf it. 

Mr. Mama Mao, —It is an essential part of it: it is necessary. Silk¬ 
worms cannot be reared without mulberry, but equally, mulberry would not 
be grown without silkworms. Mulberry has no value except as food for 
silkworms. The incidence of the fall in the price of cocoons upon the 
mulberry grower would he through the family. It would not be direct. The 
family would feel that it would not be worth their while to real silk¬ 
worms; and then they would ask themselves “why, on earth, should we 
grow mulberry”. That is how the question would arise and be answered. 
It would come not from competition of other agricultural produce hut by 
wiping out the sericultural industry. 

Mr. Boag. —Tn other words, there would come a time when the profits 
from sericulture fall below the level of returns from ordinary agriculture. 
It is more profitable for a man to grow a food crop on his land than to 
grow mulberry on it. It is simply putting it in another way. 

Mr. Mama. Mao. —So far as the land is concerned. You are tracing the 
consequences down to the land. I say that when you have traced it to the 
family, then tracing it to the land would he a foregone conclusion. When 
the family found that it was not worth their while, even if there was 
no other 'alternative crop, the land would remain waste. Rather than he 
cultivated with mulberry, it would remain waste. 

Mr. Boag. —You have gone some way. I cannot expect you to go further 
than thf^t. 

Mr. Mama, Mao. —I .am quite willing to go as far as you like. 

Mr. Boag. —Is it your contention that with cocoons at 5 annas a poiind, 
there is a risk of the family not finding this work of sericulture worth their 
while ? 

Mr. Bam,a Mao .—Certainly. If it continued for three or four years, 
the industry would die out. 

Mr. Boag, —ITow long has the priee been at this level? 

Mr. Mam.a Mao. —For the last 3 vears. Sericulture is a difficult industry 
to create and also it dies very hard. Our industry is “ agonizinP' ” at the 
present time. Every acre going out of mulberry means Rs. 150 wiped 
out. Land is going out of mulberry. 

Mt Boag .—You are now getting back to the acreage of 7 or 8 years ago. 
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Mr, Bama Bao. —That is one way of looking at it. When the land under 
mulberry goes out, it is the land on the margin that goes out in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Referring to this fioint again about the price of cocoons, 
you said that if the price went below 5 annas per lb., mulberry cultivation 
would disappear. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Even at the present price of 5 annas per lb., sericul¬ 
ture and with it mulberry cultivation would disappear. That was my 
position. 

Mr. Batheja, —Suppose it does disappear, what happens? It means that 
if sericulture diminishes, the man practising it goes under along with it. 
You say that the two operations are combined—mulberry cultivation and 
silkworm rearing. When silkworm production is reduced, along with that 
automatically mulberry cultivation is reduced. Is not that your point? 
That is how you explained ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is what will happen. 

Mr, Batheja. —That is not only what will happen hut that is what has 
been happening. That is how you explained the shrinkage in the area 
under mulberry, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —As regards the actual facts—I am not a speculator about 
the future—I want to know what has happened actually. When silkworm 
rearing has been curtailed, along with it mulberry cultivation has been 
curtailed. What has happened to that land? I want the actual facts. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Some of it is lying waste to my knowledge: weeds are 
growing upon others, and I think ragi is growing on a small percentage. 

Mr. Batheja. —To some extent it is being replaced by ragi and to some 
extent it is lying waste? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—Can yon tell me what percentage is lying waste and what 
percentage has reverted to ragi? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —I cannot. 

Mr. Batheja.—Why not? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I hare no records. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is your statement then based on general impression? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I have seen lands lying waste. 

Mr, Batheja. —I want to know the psychology of the man who has land 
and who allows it to lie waste. After all there are other uses for that 
land. Is he a lazy man or is he an indifferent man or is it that even 
ragi does not pay him? Can you give me any explanation for the strange 
action of that man? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —As regards the psychology of the man. I am afraid 
I cannot give any explanation. I think it is a question of the return that 
he gets from the land and his need for further crops of ragi. It depends 
upon the circumstances of the family concerned of which I have no very 
intimate knowledge. 

Mr. Batheja .—^Won't you regard that as an abnormal phenomenon that 
a man who has land shoxdd allow his land to lie waste rather than cultivate 
it with some other crop and get some return? 

Mr, Bama, Bao. —I can only give you the facts. With the psychology of 
the man I am not any more acquainted than anybody else. As you will 
see from the seasonal crops report a fairly appreciable percentage of land in 
holding is left uncultivated voluntary. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will it lie waste indefinitely for good? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Probably not. 

Mr. Batheja. — It will be used again. 

H 2 
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Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —^Coming back to those portions of the land which have 
reverted to ragi; you have divided the land into two parts—one part is 
lying waste of which you have no exact idea and the other is grown with 
ragi crop. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —About that I cannot give you any exact estimate. 

Mr. Batheja,. —^Will you please look at the figures supplied by you at my 
request? Will you do me the favour of glancing through ragi figures or 
rice figures or any other crop figures and silk figures. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you agree th.at the fall in the price of ragi has been 
greater than the fall in the price of silk? Go through the whole list beginning 
from 1926. Do you accept the statement that the fall in the price of ragi 
has been greater than the fall in the price of raw silk? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Compare it with the prices of rice which is also an important 
staple crop of Mysore ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you agree that the fall in the price of rice has been 
greater than the fall in the price of silk? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —The statement is also true of groundnut which is a 
money crop ? ; 

Mr. Mam,a Mao. —Yes. 

ilf. Batheja. —Will not these facts explain that the mulberry cultivator 
—the man who is carrying on mulberry cultivation and silkworm rearing 
—still finds it worth while to carry on? 

Mr. Mam,a Ifao.—Cocoons are a crop that grow upon the labour of the 
home. Ragi is a crop that grows entirely on the labour of the man in 
the field, Ragi is not an export crop. Ragi is grown for consumption 
and is a field crop. It affords occupation for six months in a year. Mul¬ 
berry is a crop which affords occupation for 12 months in a year. As I 
said, silk grows upon the labour of the family. 

Mr. Batheja.' —Coming to the statement which .you have given in con¬ 
nection with this question .... 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Ragi and silk cannot I think be fairly compared in 
regard to the effects of a drop in their prices! Every family retains 
enough ragi for its own consumption and it is only the surplus that goes 
into the market, whereas all the silk goes into the market. 

Mr. Batheja. —Shall wo take groundnut which is a commercial crop ? 

Mr. Mam,a Mao. —That is not grown hy the woman, of the family and 
her children in the home. That is a great difference. Please don’t think 
that I am merely trying to be .smart; I am struggling to express what 
seems to me a vital difference. 

Mr. Batheja. —I do not .suggest for a momcmt that you are trying to 
be smart. I want to understand the situation. You have supplied a 
statement giving the cost of cultivation of rain-fed mulberry garden por 
annum, and also a statement showing the cost of production of cocoons 
from leaves of one acre of rain-fed mulberry garden per year. Taking the, 
cost of production of cocoons, will you agree that the main, cost is the 
cost of labour or the cost of mulberry leaves? The main item in that 
cocoon production cost statement is the cost of mulberry leaves. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is a very important item. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is the most important item—the cost of food' for worms 
—and that you arrive at by estimating the cost of cultivation of one 
acre of rain-fed mulberry garden. Apart from land revenue for which 
Cash is paid, you will agtefe that the entire cost is represented by labohr. 
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Mr. 'Rama Rao. —^YeSj but what about manure? 

Mr. Batheja. —You yourself say that manure is not bought. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —A part of the manure is. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will you kindly read the note below the statement show¬ 
ing the cost of cultivation of one acre of rain-fed mulberry garden. You 
say “ A man having one acre rain-fed mulberry garden may produce on 
an average of about 15 maunds or 375 lbs. of cocoons per annum. Even 
if he sells these cocoons .it the actual cost of production that is S annas 
a pound, he will get an income of about Its. 40.” He ultimately sells 
cocoons and he gets cash. His labour is paid for at the rate of Rs. 40 as 
you have mentioned. You say also that he gets a further income of Bs. 5. 
The total cash income, if he cells cocoons, is Rs. 45 for all the labour 
which he has put in the field and in the home? 

Mr. Rama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Most of the labour is paid in cash. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —You are taking the case of the man who is specially 
favourably situated, who gets all his crops. 

Mr. Batheja. —I take it that your disease-free seed will make an improve¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Looking at the cost statement again will it be far from 
truth to say that in the combined cost most of the labour is labour in the 
field? 

Mr. Rama Rao.—It would not be true to say that most of the labour is 
in the field. 

Mr. Batheja.—Taking weeding, manuring, pruning, etc. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —All that work is done in the field. Digging is done 
in the field; manuring is done in the field; pruning is also done in the 
field. But the cutting of leaves, changing, looking after the worms— 
all that is done at home. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the production of cocoons, after the field labour is 
gone through, what is the remaining labour that is left? 

Mr. Rama Bao. —Do you know what work the rearing of silkworms 
involves at home? 

Mr. Batheja. —^Yes. Let me put it this way. Is not the labour inside 
the house mainly chopping the leaves and feeding the worms? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —If you will permit me—^Leaves have to he chopped; 
trays have to he cleaned; worms have to be fed almost continuously. Sup¬ 
posing there is an ounce of seed to be reared, it will give the rearer and 
his family full occupation from morning till night and even in the night 
the family will have to get up twice to feed the worms. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is a light occupation? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —It is very fatiguing—very trying. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it more fatiguing than husking paddy? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —-Yes, in a different kind of way. 

Mr. Batheja. —From the ricefield you get a crop of paddy, as yon get 
mulberry from your mulberry land. In order to convert paddy into rice, 
it has to be husked. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —I don’t quite follow you. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am just giving yon an instance. You grow paddy 
and bring that paddy home. In order to make it fit for human con¬ 
sumption, yon have to convert it into rice. That is an agricultural opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —^Yes. For human consumption, rice has also to he 
cooked. 

Mr. Batheja. —Baddy husking is an agricultural operation. 
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Mr. Barnet Bao.—Then cooking is also an agricultural operation. 

Mr. Batheja. —We shall leave aside cooking for the present, 

Mr. Hama Bao. —Then why not leave aside paddy husking? They all 
deal with the agricultural produce if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is the harvesting of mulberry leaves more difficult than 
the harvesting of any other crop ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It requires more shill. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does it involve more labour? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It employs the mind more than harvesting ragi. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it a more laborious occupation? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It requires more care. 

Mr. Batheja.- —Does it require more physical labour than harvesting ragi P 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It does not require more physical labour than harvesting 
ragi or rice. Harvesting rice is slightly harder. 

Mr. Batheja. —Probably you won’t agree and I don’t seek agreement. 
We shall continue to differ. lieaving aside specxilation, let us talk of facts. 
What are the actual prices prevailing now? Would you be surprised to 
hear that in Kollegal cocoons are sold at about annas per pound in the 
neighbouring tract? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Not exactly surprised but sorry. 

Mr. Batheja. —You would not he surprised.? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—I am sorry. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is the practice of cheating the raiyat by this weighing 
arrangement a general practice? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —It is not unknown. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it a general phenomenon.? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—U is the practice. I would not say it is the general 
practice. There are honest dealers; there are dishonest ones also. One 
i-esult that has accrued to the sericultur.al .areas where wo buy our own 
cocoons is that we have installed spring balances. 

Mr. Batheja. —Still it i.s largely u,sed in Mysore? 

Mr. Bama Bao, —In some places in the interior. It is largely used 
by brokers. 

Mr. Batheja. —Wherever this unfair practice is in vogue, it is possible 
that the actual price obtained by the cultivator is less than the theoretical 
price at which he sells his cocoons? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the extent of the loss ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I cannot estimate the loss. 

Mr. Batheja. —The market prices of Kempanahulli and Agrahar silk 
vary as reported by the Silk Association and the Mysore Cbaniber of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, 

Mr. Batheja. —If the market prices of these silks vary, there is a primd 
facie presumption that their costs of production vary? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I don’t .see how you can call the presumption primd 
facie. 

Mr. Batheja. —Would you explain to me the phenomenon? Is the cost 
of production in all the localities where silk is grown uniform ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it less in those places where an inferior silk is produced? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The prices realised are certainly less. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to understand the phenomenon. The prices are 
certainly less and I want to know whether these prices are reflected in 
the costs of production?! 
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Mr. Mama Mao. —Sometimes, yes, and sometimes, no. It is difficult 
to say. The cost of production depends upon so many other factors. The 
prices depend entirely upon a difterent set of factors—supply and demand 
and the price of competing silk. Prices entirely depend upon the con¬ 
ditions of the market. The cost of prodnctioii depends upon the quality 
of cocoons, capacity of the labourer, the quality of water and so on. A 
complete correlation between the two cannot be established. 

Mr. Batheja. —The price of Agrahar silk on 28th February, 1933, was 
Us. 3-i5 to Us. 4-3, while the price of Kempanahalli silk was Us. 6-4 to 
Us. 5-10. You have given us in replj’ to question 23 the costs of produc¬ 
tion of raw silk. Those are the average costs I think? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they the costs of any special locality? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I think they are the average of certain figures taken 
from certain representative localities. 

Mr. Batheja. —What do these figures represent? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —They are the average costs of a certain number of 
reeling establishments in particular areas. 

Mr. Batheja. —They reprosent the average? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. Do you want to understand the variation? 

Mr. Batheja. —^I want to understand the actual costs of Kempanahalli 
and Agrahar silks, 

Mr. Mama Mao. —It is quite possible. The cost of production varies from 
place to place. The range of variation is from, Rs. 6 to Es. 6-4. 

Mr. Baiheja. —In the list of papers, the actual costs of different places 
are given? 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Taking the cost of cultivation .and the cost of reeling 
Agrahar silk, can these prices be realised—Us. 3-14 and Rs. 4-2 P How 
are these prices realised? 

Mr. Mama Rao,—They are realised at a loss to the producer. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does that statement hold good about other figures.? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Most of the silk is being sold at a loss. The average 
cost is about Rs, 6 and there is no cost lower than Rs. 6-4. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Still you see these reelers are continuing in business? 

Mr, Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —How long have these prices prevailed? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —The prices have been on the wrong side for about 2i 
years to 3 years now. 

Mr. Batheja. —The reelers have got such an economic or staying power 
that they are carrying on still in business in spite of the loss from year 
to year? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Some of them are carrying on: others have gone under: 
others are bad debtors to rearers. Sometimes rearers are compelled to sell 
on credit to the reelers and the reelers become bad debtors if they incur 
loss. 

Mr. Batheja. —The rearers suffer to this extent that they have reduced 
the acreage? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —The acreage has not reached the 1914 figure? You have 
given us a statement about acreage? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Coming to the costs of your filature having 72 basins; 1 
want to say one thing. 1 asked Mr. Govinda Rao in my conversation with 
him to give me the prices of cocoons. In the statement which you have 
furnished you have compared the price of raw silk with the price of 
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Agricultural commodities. I personally think that it won’t he fair. The 
price of silk is more liable to violent fluctuations. The proper thing to 
do is to compare the price of an agricultural crop with that of another 
agricultural crop. Will it be possible for you to give me the price of 
cocoons month by month as you have given for ragi, rice, etc. ? 

Mt.. Hama Hao .—^It will not be possible for me to give you that because 
we have to work back from the cost of silk. It would be very difficult 
to work it out. Sometimes it is being made a loss and sometimes at a 
profit. 

ilfr, Batheja. —There are no statistics. 

Mr. Boat). —Is there no record of purchases made in your filature 

Mr. Bama Hao. —We can give you the actual figures from our books 
of the purchases made but they are not month, to month purchases. We 
purchase when we have information of a good crop and generally we pur¬ 
chase from our own clientele who use disease free eggs. 

Mr. Boag. —They would not be typical of prices generally? 

Mr. Kama Boo. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they not available in anj' other part of Mysore.*’ 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No, 

Mr. Batheja. —There k no regular cocoon market where prices are 
quoted and so on? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —There is no cocoon market. That is part of our trouble. 

Mr. Batheja. —It would help me very much if 1 got those prices. 

Mr. Hama Bao. —I am afraid I cannot give them, 

Mr. Batheja. —The cost of producing one pound of silk on the 72 basin 
filature works out to Rs. 7-9-1. 

Mr. Bama Rao.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —How much profit would you add to it in order to make 
it a fair selling price? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Before fixing prices .... 

Mr. Batheja. —This is the cost which you have given for a private 
filature P 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I have given you the cost. I would not wish to sell 
it below Rs. 10 if the market price was Rs. 10. 

Mr. Boag. —What do you think would he a reasonable amount of profit? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —If this was started, by a Company, I would he satisfied 
with a dividend of 10 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t think that anything less would be an inducement 
to people to start the business? 

President .—Ten per cent, dividend means 15 per cent, return. Sc 
your proposal would be 15 per cent. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —have not thought sufficiently about it. I was not 
thinking so much of the dividend .as of the profit. I think that a profit 
of 10 per cent, would be reasonable. .It takes a lot of management and 
there is also risk, 

Mr. Batheja. —You cannot say by how much is this price to he pushed 
up? You cannot expect people to work without profit. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It would be worth while producing at this cost if you 
could sell somewhere between Rs. 8-8 and Rs. 9. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is there a very big demand for raw silk in India of 
that quality at this price? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^At that price, not for a very large quantity. 

Mr. Batheja. —At what figure would you estimate for this quality of silk? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I have no material on which to make a calculation. 
It would be impossible for me to say. 
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Mr. Batheja. —Presuming tlie price is pTished up at that level, how many 
filatures can come into being-' 

Mr. liama liao. —If silk were to be sold at Rs. 8-8 there would be no 
scope for the formation of any further filatures just now. 

Mr, Eoag. —Your capital investment on your 72 basin filature is Rs. 61,000. 
A return of 10 per cent, on that! inve.stment requires Rs. 6,100. 

Mr'. 'Rama liao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boay. —Your production of silk is 27,000 Ib.s. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boay. —That is 3i annas a lb. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —Yes. 

Mr. Boay. —So, to give a profit of 10 per cent, on the investment the 
price of silk would have to be raised by anna.s a lb. ? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —Yes, but that does not take into account management 
and risk. 

Mr. Boay. —It does not, except that you have made a provision for 
supervision and management? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —That is only technical supervision and management. 

Mr. Boay. —You have a filature officer. Is that not management.P 

Mr. Rama Rao. —No. 

Mr. Boay. —You don’t con.sider 10 per cgut. on your investment sufficient 
for that.*’ 

Mr. Rama Rao. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You are Director of Industries and Commerce and as 
such you are in charge of the handloom industry of the State, It is your 
business to took after it? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you think that the handlooms working in Mysore 
will be able to pay a price which you demand for filature silk? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Where will this silk be sold if a filature were to be 
started ? 

Mr. Rama Rao.—I thought I said I would not advise any filature to be 
started. 

Mr. Batheja.—You are opposed to the starting of a filature altogether? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —Yes, at present. 

Mr. Batheja. —The starting of a filature is an academic proposition 
because there is no market at that price.^ 

Mr. Rama Rao. —Rather hard on academies! I don’t think that it is 
a thing that would materialise at present prices. Unless you gave pro¬ 
tection I don’t think anybody would start a filature. 

President. —^Your position is this. If adequate protection is granted 
for the period asked for by the Mysore Government, you think there is a 
probability of having half a dozen filatures in the State and round about it? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —^Yes, certainly. That would be one of the best ways 
of making use of! the protection which you would afford. 

President. —At present what you are thinking of is having a filature 
without protection? 

Mr. Rama Rao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —did not ask with reference to the question of pro¬ 
tection. I asked will they be able to sell their production to your hand- 
looms. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —I gave a very definite answer, no. 

Mr. Batheja.—At that price will they be able to dispose of their pro¬ 
duction ? 
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Mt. ItaTna Sao. —No, not to haudlooms. 

Mr. Hoag, —Wiiere will they find a market? 

Mr. Satna Jiao. —If there were any power looms weaving georgettes, 
crepes, etc., they might be able to dispose of it; otherwise not. Nobody 
would think of buying filature silk, 

Mr. Batheja, —How many power looms are there in India? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I cannot tell you off hand. I might be able to get 
you the information if you gave me time. 

Mr, Batheja. —How many power looms are there in Mysore? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —You mean silk power looms? 

Mr. Batheja. —I am trying to find cut the number of power looms. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —There are 10 silk power looms in our Factory. 

Mr. Boag. —Any other looms besides your Government filature? 

Mr. Bama Bao.- —There are a few. Mr. Subbrama Chetti has some. 
Mr. C. D. Rainaehandra has got a few. They are not making the same 
class of fabrics as we are. 

Mr. Batheja.—Mow much silk will these power looms absorb just now? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —About 1,000 lbs. a month I should think at the most. 

Mr. Batheja. —Or 12,000 lbs. a year?, 

Mr. Bama Bao.~Yos. 

Mr. Batheja. —And that demand is being met by your filature and the 
other two private filatures existing in the vicinity of Mysore? 

Mr. Bama Bao, —I am not quite sure whether they are buying any 
imported silk at all, I do not know. Anyhow their demand is being met. 

Mr. Batheja. —Coming to this question of reduction of cost in future, 
you contemplate a programme of 15 years? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —In order to carry out this programme 1 take it a large 
organisation and a large amount of money would be necessary.'’ 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You will have to increase your present staff of the Seri- 
cultural Department? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. I liave got the organisation. I shall have to 
strengthen it. 

Mr. Batheja. —By how much? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The Department would have to spend 6 times as much 
as it is spending now. The organisation for the supply of hybrid layings 
would take some money and we would also have to intensify the demon¬ 
stration work. All t) ' might take about five times the money we are 
spending now. 

Mr. Batheja. —-You are spending at present how much? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —^Bs. 1,20,000. 

Mr. Batheja. —Apart from the charge of direction? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. I am giving you the cost of the sericultural 
section of the Industries and Commerce Department. I have not included 
the commercial concerns under the Department. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Would you require all this increased staff and money 
immediately in order to push on the scheme.’’ 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We would have to train our staff as we went. 

Mr. Batheja. —How much time would it take? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It would take about 3 years to get into the stride 
in a fair way. For the first three years I would train staff and exparid 
gradually. The expansion would become easier from the 6th year. 

Mr. Batheja. —How much time would your Government take to sanc¬ 
tion a scheme for that purpose? All Glovernments take time. 
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Mr. Mama Mao. —Not our Government. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am talking of Governments generally? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I can speak only about our Governmentj and I think 
I can get a scheme prepared and sanctioned within six months. The 
difficult thing would be to send up a good scheme. The officer who is to 
pi’epare the scheme would have to study the requirements of each locality. 

Mr. Batheja. —You will require a recurring grant of Rs. 6 lakhs? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Possibly, when the scheme is fully under way. About 
five years hence we would have to work up to Rs. 6 or Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is there any immediate prospect of getting that large 
money sanctioned in the present financial stringency ? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —If it wa.s felt necessary for the welfare of the people, 
Government would probably find the money. In that cause they have 
spent much larger sums. On irrigation we have spent about Rs. 3 crores. 

Mr, Baihejci. —I understood from a statement made elsewhere that you 
could have done much more in the preceding ye.ais but that you were 
not able to do what you w.aiited because you had not got sufficient funds. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. Mama Mao.—h am not prepared to answer that question. I have 
had all the money I required. 'Without protection in the present state of 
the market it is not much that we can do. It would be merely throwing 
away good money to promote an industry undei' impossible conditions. So 
all that we have been able to do is to meet individual cases, and remove 
individual cases of hardship, to keep the industry alive. It is not as 
though we have facilities for constructive work; we cannot construct in 
the present position of the silk trade. If we get protection, then the 
case will get a different orientation 0 . 1 togother. 

President. —You don’t anticipate any difficulty with regard to finance 
provided adequate protection is granted to the industry? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I do not anticipate anj' difficulty. 

Mr. Batheja. —You promised to give us the views of your Government 
on this question in reply to a question put to you the other day by the 
President. When are these views to be expected? 

Mr. Rama Bao.—J. cannot tell you. I have not got them yet. Govern¬ 
ment have been very bu.sy and I think as this is a very important matter 
they would take time to consider. Government are in touch with the 
proceedings of the Board. They are very anxiously watching developments. 

Mr. Batheja.~You said that you had not been able to do much in the 
shape of improvements because the prices had fallen? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Not a.s much as we would like to do. We have done 
a good deal. We have not been able to secure large developments owing 
to adverse circumstances. 

Mr. Batheja. —This Department has been working since 1915? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —1914-15. 

Mr. Batheja. —Up to 1930 you had put in 15 years working? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—AW these advances have been made in the last 16 years? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja, —You think that a further 16 years would suffice to put 
the programme through? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I think so. 

Mr. Batheja. —Had you any difficulty in getting funds before the price 
of raw silk fell very much—say two or three years ago? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —^We had no difficulty. 

Mr. Batheja. —Whatever schemes you put forward they were all sanc¬ 
tioned ? 
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Mr. Bcma iJao—Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —And you could not have done under the circumstances 
anything more than that? 

Mr. Bama Bao, —Tinder the circumstances, no. We had no models to 
copy. We had to work out our own organisation. The work that we 
did in the first ten years was qualitative work. We have now a ^heme 
and what is now required is merely what might be called quantitative 
development of it. We have a satisfactory plan in our minds, and we have 
worked out a model which is thorough. We have now to strengthen every 
branch of it, that is all. 

Mr. Batheja, —Do you find any difficnlty in persuading your cultivators 
to adopt your improved methods? 

Mr. Bana Bao. —Na difficulty at all. 

Mr. Batheja.— are all amenable to suggestion? 

Mr. Barm Uao.—Quite. It took us about ten years work to get them 
into that mood. That was one of the difficulties. 

Mr. Batheja.—1 thought you said they were all poor, conservative and 
so on. 

Mr, Barm Bao,—I never said that they were not amenable to advice. 
I only said that we had to take the information to their doors. 

Mr. Batheja.—They are illiterate T suppose? 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yos, unfortunately that is true, 

Mr. Batheja.—Thbj are conservative? 

Mr. Bama ijao.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—-They are also poor? 

Mr. Barm Bao.—Yes, that is the saddest part of it. 
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GOVERNMENT OF BBS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF 
JAMMU AND KASHMIR. 

Evidence of Messrs. H. K. LAL and T. C. WAZIR, representing 
the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir, recorded at Delhi on Monday, 
the 13th February, 1933. 

President. —Mr. Lai, yon are Director of Sericulture, Jammu and 
Kashmir.^ 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Wazir, you are Deputy Director of Sericulture, Jammu .P 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —Both of you gentlemen represent the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir.'’ 

Mr.. Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —You have been authorised to speak on behalf of His Highness’ 
Government before the Board.'’ 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —I have received a letter from Mr. Mehta. The Revenue 
Minister informing me that the note which was submitted on behalf of 
Government marked confidential is no longer such and can be treated as 
a public document? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Lai, there is one point which I want to clear up before 
we proceed with the details about the replies to our questionnaire. Has 
there been any corre.spondence between your Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the subject of protection to the sericultural industry? 

Mr. Lai. —We made no representation to tlie Government of India. We 
were preparing ourselves to send up a representation and then we saw 
published in the papers an announcement regarding the enquiry entrusted 
to the Tariff Board and then we prepared this note and submitted it to you. 

President. —I was referring to a statement made to us that the pos¬ 
sibility of an enquiry into the sericultural industry was brought to the 
notice of the Kashmir Government 4 years ago? 

Mr. Lai. —By whom? 

President. the Government of India? 

Mr. Lai. —I am not aware of that. 

President. —No representation was made on the subject at that time? 

Mr. Tjal. —No. We did not feel it necessary 4 years ago. We were 
getting along all right. The necessity arose only when we were hit hard 
by the competition. 

President. —When w.as that? Which was the year in which you felt 
the necessity for protection? 

Mr. Lai. —^We have been suffering for a little over 18 months. 

■President. —Only for the last 18 months? 

Mr. IM. —^We have been suffering beyond our endurance only for the 
la,st 18 months. Not knowing how soon the world conditions would recover 
we lived in the hope of better times returning, but as our misfortune went 
on increasing and we got near the breaking point, we felt the necessity 
of making a representation to the Government. Actually UP representation 
was mad®. 
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President. I had better deal with the questionnaire first in the order 
in which we have answered it. In your reply to Question 1, you have 
referred to Mr. RawIIey’s book on “ Economics of Silk Industry ” . You 
have referred to the various pages in the book in order to show that the 
sericultural industry dates as far back as the time of Moghuls or even 
earlier ? , 

Mr, Lai.—Yea. 

President. —But it did not develop in the State till about 1878. I shall 
read to you a few sentences from that book. “ The unorganised state of 
the sericultural industry continued till the year 1869 ” and then after¬ 
wards it was taken up in the year 1878 by your Government. In 1881 to 
1890 it is stated the State- left it to the silk rearers and practically only 
in 1897 the State commenced it again after that bad epidemic which 
broke out and in 1897 the erection of reeling factories was commenced. In 
1903 ten filatures were in full working order and it was only in 1906, that 
.you installed the Italian machinery? 

Mr. Lai. —In 1925. 

President.—It is stated in the book as 1906. On page 41, it is stated 
that up-to-date Italian reeling machinery was installed in 1906 in the 
new filatures which gave employment to over 5,000 people in Srinagar. 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —At present the sericultural industry is practically a State 
monopoly ? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —May I know exactly how it is run? 

Mr. Lai,—It is managed and financed by Government. People cannot 
produce silk on their own. They cannot do rearing on their own; they 
cannot produce seed on their own. 

Mr. Booj;.—-When you say that they’ cannot, are they prohibted by law.^ 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes, we have a Silk Protection Begulation. 

Mr. Boag. —CJould you let us have a copy of the regulation? 

Mr. Lai.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do I underetand you to mean that if any man reels silk 
on his own domestic appliances, he will be committing an offence against 
the law of the State? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes, punishable by' imprisonment extending up to three years 
or by fine or by both. , 

President.—Yherefore, all the rearers are working under the supervision 
of Government? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, working under and on behalf of Government. 

President. —Therefore it is difficult for the Board to find out the actual 
expenses incurred by rearers as such if they are under the supervision of 
Government? 

Mr. Lai. —It is explained in reply to the questionnaire that the industry 
of rearing worms involves more labour than anything else. Wo supply 
seed free of charge; we supply disinfectant.s free of charge; what the rearer 
provides is accommodation in his house and the labour of himself and his 
family. 

President. —Is it a fact that these rearers are paid a fixed price by 
Government ? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, from time to time. 

President. —Is it in the shape of wages that the rearers are paid or is 
it that you buy up all the cocoons they produce? 

Mr. Lai. —^The rate at which purchase is effected is called its price. 
We give seed to the rearer free; we give him disinfectants free; we give 
him part of the leaf which he requires for feeding the silkworms free and 
the remaining part he makes up from his own land. 
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President .—In reply to Question 19, you have stated that the question 
does not arise as the State buys up all the cocoons from the rearers. It 
is about the price of the oocoons that we have asked. 

Mr. Lai .—What we understood by the question is whether the rearer is 
free to sell in the open market? 

President .—^Yes, that is the point? 

Mr. Lai ,—That he is not. He is bound to sell it to us. 

President. —The reason why we have asked this question is to find out 
whether the rearer occupies an independent position and can get the best 
value for his cocoons? 

Mr. Lai. —That he cannot under the existing law. 

President. —I would like to understand in that ease what factors deter¬ 
mine the price which you pay to the rearers? 

Mr. Lai. —We with the best of intentions put v.alue upon the labour he 
expends and upon the use that he permits of his house. For a limited 
period he finds accommodation in his house. The silkworm has to be reared 
inside a house and so accommodation has to be provided. That involves 
investment of some capital. The rearing i.s done at a time of the year 
when the rearers can keep their .animals out and that is what is happening 
in Italy and Prance. I have seen rooms quite decent for human habitation 
being made use of for silkworms in Italy and Prance, there the rearer 
sleeps out for part of the rearing period if need he, in the same manner 
as the rearers do here. So what we do is this. We take into considera¬ 
tion the labour the rearer expends or his people expend; we also take 
into consideration the equivalent money value of the accommodation that 
he furnishes and we fix the price. 

Pre.sident. —^And that price I suppose varies .according to the season? 

Mr. Lai. —No. The price does not fluctuate frequently. We have had 
three rates in force from the date when the Government took up the 
industry into their own hands, on present lines, that is since 1897 when 
Mr, Walton was put in charge. .That was the last period of reorganisa¬ 
tion and we are concerned to-day with that. 

President. —The position as I unde7-.stand it is th.at a rearer has got to 
submit to whatever price Goveimment decide. 

Mr. Lai. —I was coming to that. From 1897 we have had three rates 
in force. The original rate fixed was Rs. 14-6. 

Mr. Boag. —Per maund? 

Mr, Lai .—^Yes, per green maund. , 

Mr. Boag .—How many lbs. to a mannd? 

Mr. Lai .—40 seers to a jnaund: 82 lbs. to a maund. 

Mr. Batheja .—That is the railway maund? 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—The rate i.s Rs, 14-6. 

Mr. Lai.—That w.as the original rate per green maund. A dry maund 
will be three times more. Green cocoons lose 66 per cent, of their weight. 
Immediately after the cocoons are prepared hy the workers they contain 
about 75 per cent, of water hut then we purchase cocoons when the 
larvse change into pupse. 

Mr. Boag .—You always buy cocoon.s dry, don’t you? 

Mr. IjoI .—We buy them by green weights. 

Mr. Boag. —Always ? 

Mr. Lai .—Yes, when we buy them green they are in the condition in 
which they contain 66 per cent, water. Our effort always is not to buy 
cocoons so long as the larvai are not changed into pnpse. 

Mr. Batkejn.—How do you find that? 
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Mt. Lai. —At the larral stage the moisture content of cocoons is about 
75 per cent. It is not advantageous to buy cocoons in that condition, not 
only because of the higher percentage of moisture but also because of the 
unsuitability of cocoons, so we give the rearers in.struction to remove cocoons 
seven days after tho mounting of the silkworms. 

Mr. Batheja. —You give instruction to remove the cocoons 7 days after 
mounting ? 

Mr. Lal.~Yes. 

Pre,^ident. —I now come to the question of mulberry plantation, so that 
we can have the whole picture presented as far as Kashmir is concerned. 
Now as far as plantation is concerned, I suppose the zamindar plays a 
very prominent part? 

Mr. Lai.- —He is playing now. He has been indifferent for a time because 
no payments were made to him. The mulberry again is a reserved tree 
controlled by the State. 

President. —What are the general sizes of mulberry? 

Mr. Lai. —Full grown tree. 

President. —^Yes, is it a large sized tree? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —You have only recently started giving these seeds or plants 
to zamindars? 

Mr. Lai. —We have been distributing for the last 12 to 15 years, but 
we did not meet with success in the earlier stages because we were making 
no payments to the zamindars for the attention which was needed after 
transplantation. The position i.s entirely changed to-day. I believe we are 
concerned with the exi.sting conditions. 

President. —Mr. Lai, the question which the Board havS to consider is 
the question of remuneration and the cost of the mulberry plant. There 
are two systems of mulberry plantation; in your case the trees are already 
existing in the natural state ? 

Mr. Lai. —That is the old stock which has been standing there for as long 
as 160 years. The average life of a mulberry tree is 100 year,s. 

Pre.ndent. —You .say “ the present day policy h.as helped during the last 
five years when 218,419 trees were planted ”. ..It is necessary for the Board 
to find out the exact cost per acre of land, and if mulberry is going to be 
cultivated by the zemindar then it would be necessary for the Board also 
to understand what are the I'ocurring as well as initial expenditure, 

Mr. Lai. —With regard to the system we are talking about it has never 
been necessary to devote the land exclusively to mulberry. Mulberry is 
grown to-day along tho borders of the fields and on waste lands and that 
i.s the -sort of growth we are aiming at for the future. The population in 
the valley is multiplying very fast and I do not think it will ever he 
practicable to grow mulberry to the exclusion of rice which is the staple 
food of tho people and the lands in the valley are mostly irrigated by streams. 

Pre.ndent. —1 don’t think yon have understood the position correctly. 

Mr. Lai .—I have understood it, Sir. Our difficulty is that we cannot 
compare the costs with the cultural charges in Bengal or Mysore where the 
whole field is devoted to mulberry bush plantation. 

President.—Will you tell me how many zemindars are engaged in mul¬ 
berry Xfiantation ? 

Mr. Lai. —None for the whole time. Tho way we utilise their services 
is this; the plant is ours, gi'own in Government nurseries. Each plant costs 
us, say, about 2 annas; it varies from year to year. 

Mr. Boag. —tip to what stage? 

Mr. Lai.—Third, year of growth. These plant.s are carried from the 
nursery to the centres of diistributidn in thd mofus.sii at the cost of thd 
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department, unless planting is being done within a short radius from the 
nursery in which case the zemindar will come himself and take his share 
of the plants. Before the distribution is made in the spring we dig holes 
three feet deep and get these ready for receiving the plants: as soon as the 
distribution is made the planks are put in. Then during the first year 
the only care needed by the plants is watering three or four times when there 
is drought: in Kashmir we get frequent rains so there is not always need 
for three or four waterings. Then the other thing is to keep the cattle 
away, so we tie up thorns around the plants. Then there are to be two or 
three hoeings of the soil. That is the kind of work we demand from the 
zemindars for which we make suitable payment. 

President. —T want to know what expenditure the zemindar incurs him¬ 
self? 

Mr. Lai. —^Nothing except supervision, labour required for hoeing, labour 
required for fencing, and watering if necessary. 

Presid,ent. —He and his family are engaged in carrying out work of a 
kind under the .supervision of His Highness’s Government in which they do 
not spend any money out of their own pocket. 

Mr. Lai. —No cash expenditure is incurred by them. 

President. —What is the cash paid to them? Is he paid on an acre or 
per plant? 

Mr. Lai. —We pay per plant. In the first year the plant needs greater 
care and for that we pay roughly about 4 annas per plant. 

President. —Should we assume that a zemindar means a family of five 
members ? 

Mr. Lai. —Roughly a family of five people. 

President. —How many plants does the zemindar get in his charge? 

Mr. Wazir. —In Jammu we have a system of having contractors whom 
we give a number of plants, say, 200 .and we arrange to pay them at a 
certain rate, may be 3 to 4 annas per plant for the first year; for the 
second year it will be a little less, for the third year it will he slightly more 
than the second year hut less than the first year. 

Mr. Boag. —What would he the typical rate? 

Mr. Wazir. —Four annas for the first year and 2 annas for each of the 
.succeeding years. 

President. —If it is four annas per plant for the first year and 200 plants 
are generally given, that makes Rs, 50 for the year. 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes. and that only for short time labour that he spends 
on the work in addition to hi,s other agricultural duties. He attends to 
tho.se mulberry plants for a short time: it is part time wage for him. 

President. —What approximately is the time devoted by him exclusively 
to work relating to the mulberry plant? 

Mr. Wazir. —It would he rather difficult to form an estimate. Watering 
he may he roouired to do twice a week in summer months and he may not 
require watering at all during winter or wet months. Hoeing he will do 
once or twice a month; fencing once a year. Once the fencing is done all 
he has to do is to see that it is not damaged. 

President. —That requires personal supervision practically throughout the 
day? 

Mr. Lai. —Fencing once done lasts a whole season. For general supervi¬ 
sion we have got separate staff. 

President. —I want to understand clearly the position of the zemindar in 
the State, the work he is doing, the remuneration he gets and whether 
it is supplementary or subsidiary to his ordinary occupation. 

Mr, Lai. —^It is supplementary. 
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President. —Is the payment made to him for the work done on a 
remuneration basis or is it a rate which His Highness’s Government fixes as 
it thinks best irrespective of the labour involved? 

Mr. Lai. —One way of judging whether the remuneration is adequate or 
not is to see whether or not the zemindar takes interest in the work which 
he is under no obligation to do. And judging by the results of plantation 
made within the last five years we find that they are deeply interested in 
multiplying the plants. They want more plants. Within the last three 
years they have expressed willingness to plant trees on their own private 
land as well and that shows the popularity which mulberry cultivation 
enjoys. He knows that it i.s to his own benefit to plant the mulberry. 

President. —Can you tell me approximately how many acro.s of land the 
zemindars own privately for mulberry? 

Mr. Lai. —So far no zemindar has set apart any part of his land exclusive¬ 
ly for mulberry: he will plant mulberry along the borders of his fields, 
which he needs for rice. It i.s with a view to help the Board in under¬ 
standing our peculiar problems that we suggested that a visit to Kashmir 
may be paid because we are working under a system totally different from 
other parts of India. 

President. —I quite realise that this industry being a monopoly, things 
are quite different from tho.se prevailing in the rest of India, but when you 
come before the Board and ask for protection which means a burden on 
the consumers of India, it is necessary to go into detailed figures of your 
costs. If that is not available it will be very difficult for the Board to 
arrive at the moa.sure of protection which may be necessary for the industry. 
In 1916, according to Maxwell Lefroy’s report, you were fourth on the list 
as regards the production of raw .silk in India; to-day I understand you 
occupy a second position, and you are producing a very largo proi)ortion 
of the silk by means of filatures. It is therefore necessary that the Board 
should go into the question as to whether there is any land in the State 
occupied by the zemindar where mulberry is grown exclusively and whether 
he is independent of the State and has got a place where he can rear the 
silk worms. When T asked you question you gave mo to understand that 
the zemindar is very keen on growing mulberry on his private land hut go 
on to say that the acT-eage is (jracticnlly nothing. Trees are planted on the 
borders of fits rice fields. 

Mr. La,l. —That is the place where he will grow on his own private land. 
We have to-day 40 per cent, of trees on the lands owned by the zemindars 
themselves. 

President. —Those people are not allowed to sell the leaves? 

Mr. Lai. —They are not. 

President. —Which means they h.ave no independence. The Protection 
that is asked for is for the State? 

Mr. TmI. —That is so, for the industry. 

President. —What percentage of the popul.'ition of the State is engaged 
in this industry exclusively? 

Mr. TmI. —It is a supplementarv industry; nobody depends entirely on it 
except those who are engaged in the filatures. 

President. —What about silk worm rearers? Their number in Kashmir, 
you say, was 42.689 and in J.ammu 2,516 in 1926-27 and 31,247 and 7,467 
respectively in 1931-32. Are they part time or whole time? 

Mr. TjCiI .— They are all part time. 

President, —Then as far as factory labour is concerned, the number 
engaged in the factoiy in 1931-32 is about 2,000 and these are the only people 
who are engaged wholetime? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —What are the varieties of mulberry which are gorferally grown 
in the State? Is it morns alha? 
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Mr. Lai. —Jt is largely morus alba. 

Fresident. —Are there any morus nigra? 

Mr. Lai.—Yes. 

President. —Is it not a fact that the leaves of the morus nigra are only 
utilised at a later stage of the existence of the silk wormf 

Mr. Lai. —That is what wo do. 

President. —Because it is a little heavy to digest at the beginning of 
silk worm rearing ? 

Mr. Lai. —That is so. 

President. —When is pruning generally done in your State? Are there 
any fixed seasons? 

Mr. Lai.—In the existing conditions in the province of Kashmir pruning 
is' done simultaneously with the removal of the leaf for the silk worm. 
We remove the branches towards the later stages and we do not find it 
necessary to do any extra pruning. 

President. —Is the pruning done more or less on scientific lines? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes as far as we can. In our own interest we have got to 
preserve the tree. 

Mr. Waeir. —In fact it is one of the functions of our mulberry Inspectors 
to see that that is properly done. 

President. —Is it a fact that Mr. Wazir was deputed by His Highness’ 
Government to visit Europe for the study of Sericulture? 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes. 

President. —How long were you there? 

Mr. Wazir. —I was out for about 8 mouths. 

President. —And you have seen the conditions pi-evailing in Italy and 
France ? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —Great attention is paid in those countries with regard to 
pruning on scientific linos. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President.—1 want to know whether your experience has shown that the 
system which is prevailing in your State is the same which is prevailing there. 

Mr. Wazir.—It is not exactly the same. They do the pruning of the 
trees on very scientific lines at the proper time of the year—generally in 
autumn or early spring. Here in the state we do the pruning during the 
rearing season. The readers have to cut twigs with leaves on for purposes 
of silk worm rearing. That they used to do formerly not so well, not in 
the way in which it ought to be done, but the staff engaged by the depart¬ 
ment has been instructed all along to see that they do it in such a manner 
that they don’t create an opportunity for any disease to creep in. 

Mr. Lai. —We have got a French gentleman in charge of Mulberry Culture. 
If the Board feels it necessary to examine him, I will get him. 

President. —We will see at a later stage whether there is any necessity 
to examine him, but at present I don’t think we need him. Do you have 
anything like grafting in your state? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —Grafting of different kinds? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —One kind of mulberry on to another? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —How is that done generally? 

Mr. Lai. —It is bud grafting that we now practise very largely. 

President ,—rYou have given tts the yield of leaf pet tfB& as 80 Ihs- 
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Mr, Lai. —Yes for Kashmir. 

Freddent. —For Jamm«? 

Mr. Lai. —It is higher. 

Mr. Wazir. —They have not been defoliated to the extent to which trees 
in Kashmir are. Trees have been in existence longer in Kashmir and their 
leaves also have been used longer. 

Fresideni. —It is because the tree has been used for a number of years 
that you get less leaves. 

Mr. Wazir. —Excessive plucking has taken place, 

Fresident. —That is why you get 80 lbs. in Kashmir and about IQO lbs. in 
Jammu. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Lai. —There are trees which give 160 lbs., but we have to give 
the average. 

Fresideni. —That I understand. I want to know the number of tree.s 
that can be grown advantageously on an acre of land in your state 

Mr. TmL —Large sized mulberry trees are planted 30 ft. apart and since 
there is no system of plantations exclusively of mulberry tree, we cannot 
give any idea as to how many plants are found in one acre. Since it is 
not done in practice, I am not in a position to give you the exact figure. 

Fresideni. —What kind of worms do you generally rear? 

Mr. Lai. —Univoltine yellow and white races. 

Fresideni. —Generally you import your seed from foreign countries? 

Mr. Lai. —We are producing moi-o and more in Kashmir itself. Until a 
few years ago imported seed predominated, but now we produce more 
local seed. 

Fresideni. —What is the proportion as it stands to-day? 

Mr. Lai. —Last year’s seed that I have got in hand for rearing is 
2 to 1—^local and foreign. 

Mr. Boag. —You sent us your Administration Reports for the last five 
years. In those reports you have mentioned for each year the quantity 
of seed di.stributed both local and imported, 

Mr. Lal—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —From those reports I find that in the last five years, that 
is to say 1926-27 to 1930-31, that was the last year in which you sent us 
the report—the proportion of local to imported seed was never as much as 
40 per cent. It reached 39 per cent, in 1928-29 and 1929-30 and in 1930-31 
it droijped again to 37 per cent. 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you got the figure.s for 1931-32 showing the propor¬ 
tions of local and foreign seeds distributed? 

Mr. Lai. —I will give you the figures later on. 

Mr. Bong. —If what you said just now that your proportion of local to 
imported is 2 to 1, there has been a very great change since the year 1930-31. 

Mr. LaiI .—In the seed in hand which is being hybernated. 

Mr. Boag. —^That is the seed which you are going to distribute in a few 
months time? 

Mr. Lal.~YsB. 

Mr. Boag. —So that in the last 2 .voar there has been a great change in that 
respect, 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. 

President, —From where do you get generally your imported seed? 

Mr. Lai. —France, Italy and partly from Greece. We get French races,! 
Italian races and Bagdad races. 

Pfesidmi .—^What do they generally cost you to reach Kashmir? 
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Mr. Lai. —We have given you the figures, 

President. —But that is the total cost. I should like to have some details 
about it. 

Mr. Lai. —You mean purchase price? 

Fresident. —Yes, plus freight and other charges that you have to incur. 

Mr. Lai. —1 shall prepare a statement showing the cost of seed as 
received in Kashmir, and send it to you, 

Ftfisident .—What is the percentage of trees that die due to disease? 

Mr. LaL. —Trees in Kashmir die largely of old age. We have not got 
any serious disease. Only once many years ago we had a di8ea.se called 
Coryneum Mori which Dr. Butler came to investigate. This book (shown) 
contains the proceedings of the Bericultural Conference. It also contains the 
whole of the details of his deputation'. That was many many years ago. 
After that we never had any epidemic. 

Fresident. —It is practically negligible, 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. There is no serious disease i-eally and the plants generally 
die of old age. 

Mr. Boag. —Since you began paying your zainindars for looking after 
the young trees, your loss has been reduced to 25 per cent. 

Mr. Lai. —That is failure in fresh plantations. If we plant 100 plants, 
the failure is 25 in 100. 

Mr. Boag. —What is that failure due to? 

Mr, Drying up. 

Mr. Boag. —Is it due to lack of attention? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. The plant is removed root and branch from the soil and if 
roots of sufficient length are not retained at the time of removal they 
do not send out rootlets fast enough to suck moisture and receive nourish¬ 
ment. So these failures are due more to inattention in transplantation than 
to any particular disease. 

Pre-ndent. —The point tliat I was trying to make i,s with reference to 
page d of your answers to questionnaire to which my colleague referred. 
There you definitely tell us that ouc of the trees planted within 5 years, 75 
per cent, is highiy satisfactory. 

Mr. Lai. —.75 per cent, success is .satisfactory. 

Fresident. —You don’t mention any causes for the failure. So I want 
to understand the cause which leads to this lo.ss., 1 want to know whether 
there is any disease exi.sting in Kashmir. 

Mr. Lai. —This is not due to any disease. 

President, —What should be the avei-age loss due to other causes than 
disease? Should I take it at 25 per cent.? 

Mr. Lai. —We look upon that as very satisfactory. Even 30 per cent, 
failures will be paradonable. 

President. —I would say roughly speaking about 25 to 30 per cent, is the 
failure due to things other than disease. 

Mr. Lai. —I would like to say one word in this connection. The percentage 
of los.s would be less if we were to transplant seedlings. But when we 
have to remove from the land, from its moorings, a three year old plant, 
we have to put up with failures of 25 to 30 per cent. We have to carry 
the plants to long distances and sometimes delay is caused in transport or 
the roots may get exposed and be crushed. We take the very best care we 
can. We send plants by lorries now-a-days. In previous years we used to 
send them by coolies. The journey is very slow. In the province of Jammu 
plants have to be carried by coolies for want of proper communications. 
Then there are hill-streams which may be flooded owing to seasonal rain 
when We cannot avoid the delay in transport. 
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president. —In answer to question 6 (&) you have given us the rearing 
results and I find no mention is made of local seed. As you are rearing 
50 per cent, out of local seed, I would like to know what the figures are. 
You have given us only Chinese, French and Italian varieties? 

Mr. Lai .—Races we produce seed from in Kashmir are practically the 
same. We are acclimatising these. 

Mr. Boag .—You are acclimatising them all? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. We are trying to find out which of them in the long 
run give us the best results. 

President. —Have you succeeded in any experiment up till now to select 
any particular variety? 

Mr. Lai .—We are on the way to it. We are just trying and it is a 
thing which takes years. 

President. —In the 50 per cent, local seed, all these varieties occur. Is 
that the position? 

Mr. Lai .—Cevetines is a very .sati.stactory race. Pyrennes, Briaiiza, 
Maiella, Aseoli and Abruzzo have given very satisfactory results in the 
local breeding bouse. 

President. —According to the length of filament in meters. I find Italy 
is the best. They give you 1,000. 

Mr. Lai .—That is so. In establishing these races, we have to look to a 
number of other things. The two main considerations in our industry are 
which race suits the rearer best and which suits the reeler best. There are 
special crosses between the French and Italian yellow races and the Chinese 
golden yellow. These have been found to be equally good both for the rearer 
and the reeler, 

Mr. Wazir. —For reeling purposes these are preferred. 

President. —I come now to the question of incubation. What is the 
method adopted by your State with regard to incubation? 

Mr. Lai .—Incubation as we have explained is done largely by the 
rearer him,self. 

President. —Under the supervi,sion of the State? 

Mr. Lai .—Under the guidance and supervision of the staff of the State. 
The rearer will incubate either individually, if he is given 1 ounce or 
ounce, in his own house, or, three or four of them, who are neighbours, 
will join together and put .5 or 0 ounces in the same house and keep watch 
over the temperature by turns. A part of the incubation is now being 
done in our own Seed House under departmental supervision. We have 
thermometer.s which give us alarm tho moment the temperature rises or 
falls by half a degree above or below that set for the day. The zainindar of 
course ha.s not got the moans and ha.s not got the sense to use these 
electrically worked thermometers and the.se are the thermometers which aro 
largely made use of in Italy to keep control over temperatui’e. 

President. —At present the temperature is regulated by the zamindar 
himself? 

Mr. Lai .—He regulates the temperature himself. Either he has got 
the thermometer provided by the State or he goes by his sense of feeling. 
Where incubation is done largely by the zamindar, we delay distribution 
of seed. We raise the temperature in the hybernation house. We raise 
the temperature gradually in the hybernation house itself so that the seed 
is partly prepared for incubation before it is given to the zamindar. He 
requires 8 to 10 days in his house to get the worms out. 

President. —^Generally the period is about one to two weeks? 

Mr. Lai .—Scientific incubation requires up to 3 weeks. Normally it is 2 
weeks in Europe. There is a lot of literature on the subject. 

President. —I am now confining myself to the practice in the State. I 
Want to know whether you arc using incubators or boxes or any other 
things which go to make the best incubation. I would like you to tell me 
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how far your system can be compared with the systems which are prevalent 
in other countries? 

Mr. Wazi7\ —(Explained with the help of a chart). In Kashmir three 
or four rearers combine in the interests of economy, and jiut the seed in a 
house pi-epared beforehand. They put the seeds generally in pots or 
vessels which are either earthen or metallic. They put paper first and 
then the seed over it and cover it up to prevent dust getting in. The pots 
containing seeds are put in a room which is heated by fire in fire pots 
idaced at convenient places in the room. In Jammu in some cases 
they use special boxes with two small chambers in them. In one chamber 
they put the fire; in another they put the seed. They allow the heat from 
one chamber to go into the other and in that way they raise the temperature. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the temperature required? 

Mr. Wazir. —Generally they start with 64^ and gradually raise it to 76°, 
We can go up to 77° also. Then, immediately before the hatching takes 
place, they raise it a little more so that they may get a bumper crop 
straightaway, in certain places liatehing extends over a long period. Some¬ 
times it goes on for 5 to 6 or even 8 days. 

Bresident. —The system you have just now described is approved by His 
Highness’ Government or you an; still exx^erimoiiting and trying to educate 
the ijeople to adopt a better system? 

Mr. Lai. —We are educating the people. 

Mr. WoKtr.—One idea of giving hatched worms instead of eggs is to 
demonstrate the right way of incubation to the zamindars and the other is 
to reduce the period of incubation at the hands of zamindars as far as 
passible so that the ri.sks of failures may be eliminated. 

I'resident. —I understand that at present the position is this that all 
the rearing is done by the zamindars and not by the State but that the 
zamindars do it under the supervision of the State 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Bresident. —What is the proportion of .seed.s that do not hatch? 

Mr. Wazir. —Sometimes 4 to 5 per cent.; sometimes 2 per cent. 

President. —Will the average be as much as 4 to 5 per cent. ? 

Mr. Lai. —The average is 5 to 6 per cent. 

Mr, Wazir. —In the province of Jammu it is something like 4 per cent. 
It may be a little higher in Kashmir. The average will be about 6 per 
cent. 

Bresident. —Can you tell me exactly the reasons for this failure? 

Mr. Wazir. —^Mainly due to carelessness in regulating the temperature. 
In certain cases it may be due to some defect in the seed itself. 

President. —But mainly it is temiierature ? 

Mr. Wasir.—Mainly it is due to carelessnes.s in regulating the 
temperature. 

Bresident. —If it is done under the .supervision of His Highness’ Govern¬ 
ment and if the technical staff of the State is paying frequent visits, can 
they not regulate temperature in .such a manner as to eliminate this factor 
altogether ? 

Mr. Wazir. —This is what happens. The temperature has to be regulated 
day and night. Supervisors cannot be everywhere all the time. Sometimes 
during the night somebody is a bit careless and forgets to put the neces¬ 
sary fire at the time when it is most needed. Sometimes suddenly there is 
variation in the temperature outside and the man fails to take care to 
regulate the temperature inside accordingly. The Inspectors or Supervisors 
that are engaged by the State go about the country, tell everybody what 
to do and how to do and but for them, the loss would be much heavier. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you delay incubation indefinitely? Can you keep the 
seed for a very long period without the danger of deterioration? 
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Ur. Wazir. —No, We have to start incubation at the proper time. As 
soon as the temperature outside comes up to a certain degree, we have to 
start incubation. It is for that reason, that the tenipera.ture is strictly 
regulated in the hybernation house in the preinoubation period. 

Mr. Batheja. —^How long can the seed be kept? 

Mr. Lai. —It is usually imported in the month of October-Noveinber and 
then the seed is laid in June or July. 

Mr. Batlinja. —In Europe? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, and also here. This will undergo hybernation in the 
winter and in the normal course we incubate it in spring but if required 
we can keep it in hybernation till July or August for a second crop. 

Mr. Batheja. —You cannot delay incubation beyond that period? 

Mr. Lai. —No, not beyond that. 

Mr. Batheja. —What happens if you do? 

Mr. Wazir. —The life in seed becomes extinct. 

President.- —Coming to the question of yield, in Btatement A, you say 
that the yield is 41 srs. and 8 ch. per ounce of seed which roughly works 
out to lbs. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lai. —41 srs. 8 ch. for this particular year—middle October 1931 to 
middle October 1932. 

President. —That is for Kashmir? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

President.—And for Jammu it is 41 srs. 14 ch. in 1931-32 which roughly 
Works out to 861 lbs. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —I find from this statement that the yield is varying very 
considerably and it appears that you have obtained as high as 47 srs. in 
1910-11. 

Mr. Lai, —Yes, 

Presidervt. —Since then it has been going down. What is this deterioration 
due to? 

Mr. Lai. —It has come up again. 

President. —Not very much. It has gone down as low as 18 srs. 11 ch. 
in 1924-25 in Kashmir? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, The main cause responsible for this drop has been 
insufficiency of leaf. We have been distributing more seed than we should 
have. That is the conclusion I came to when I took over charge. 

President.‘ —Yon have told us that it takes about 2,000 lbs. of leaves to 
an ounce of seed? 

Mr. Lai.- —Yes. 

President. —Before you distribute the seed, do you not take into 
consideration the plantation ? 

Mr. Lal.^The trouble is this. The zamindars generally are rearing for 
iis. There are others who are not rearing for us and they take advantage 
of the rearing period and misuse the leaf and feed it to their cattle thus 
causing a shortage of leaf. That is sometimes the case, not always. Then, 
the leaf yield is not the same every year. There ai'e good seasons for 
leaf growth and there are bad seasons. Then any error made in fixing 
the date of distribution of seed may affect production. Any sudden change 
in the weather—a spell of cold weather for instance—after the rearing has 
commenced will reduce leaf production. 

President. —I am not quite able to follow this point for the simple reason 
that it is only after experience you have been able to arrive at the figures 
that per tree you get about 80 lbs. of leaves and that one oz. of seed roughly 
requires about 2,000 lbs. of leaves. If that is so, then you can regulate the 
seed distribution? 
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Mr. i/JL“-We try to but then. 

President. —What is the position with regard to Jammu, Mr. WazirP 

Mr, Wa,zir. —The position with regard to Jammu is this. There is 
plenty of leaf in Jammu; in fact, the amount of leaf available there is 
sufficient to cover three times the amount of seed that we are distributing^ at 
present except of course in certain particular localities where the rearing 
operation has developed to an extent that we may say that we have 
reached the limit. 

President. —But then how do you account for the low production there? 
Even in Jammu if you see the figure for 1919-20 you will find that it has 
gone down to 16 sra. 2 ch. and in 1921-22 it wa.s only 8 srs. 12 ch. 

Mr. Wazir. —There might have been particular reason.s for such low 
yield in those years. 

Mr. Lai. —It was a year of drought in Jammu when we got such a low 
yield of 8 srs. 12 ch. I was in charge of Jammu sericulture then. 

President. —^What was the reason for low production two years previous 
to that, viz., 1919-20? 

Mr. Lai. —That was the year, as far as 1 remember, when the seed 
arrived late from Europe due to shortage of tonnage created by the war. 

President. —1 understand there are two kinds of seeds, one is used for 
reeling and the other for reproduction. What is the difference between the 
two kinds of rearing? 

Mr. Zai.—Bearing for reproduction being intended for seed production, 
to begin with, we have to take the best seed available for that purpose; 
on the other hand seed which is intended to give us cocoons for reeling need 
not be a specially selected one. Hybernation is common to both; then we 
come to the period of incubation. In Kashmir, seed meant for reproduc¬ 
tion is incubated by the department itself and we give the rearers worms. 

President.-—In answer to question 18 you have put down different prices. 

Mr. Lai.—It costs us a little more to rear. In France, for example. 
Certain, districts specialise in seed production. In Italy along the Adriatic 
they specialise in seed production. W’hat cocoons they reject go to the 
filatures for reeling. 

President. —For cocoons for reeling yon have put down the price as 
Rs. 24-2-2 and in 1930-31 as Rs. 26-12-1. Is this the cost of the rearer? 

Mr. Lai. —Cost of the department. 

President. —Usually cocoons which are reared for reeling are not reared 
by the Department. Is that correct? 

Mr, Lai.- —In both cases the rearer does the rearing for us. 

President. —^I want to know how much of this cost is for the State staff 
and how much is spent by the silk worm rearers? 

Mr. Lai.—The silkworm rearer spends nothing from his pocket. In the 
case of rearing for reproduction we buy the seed at a higher price. If we 
are using foreign seed, for example the ordinary seed is purchased at 3 
shillings per oz.; for seed of reproduction we have to pay as much as 10 
shillings for the same weight. 

President. —When you are importing seed you have tO' pay different 
prices for the two kinds? 

Mr. Lai. —^Ycs. 

President. —Is 10 shillings included in the figure of Rs. 30-13-3? 

Mr. Lai. —This is the cost to the department. 

President. —The rearer is in the position of a wage earner; he is not in 
the position of an independent person? 

Mr. Led. —No. 

President. —I am talking of cocoons for production of seed. 
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Mr. Lai. —Even there he rears for ns for a fixed wage. The wage will 
be so much per maund of cocoons delivered to ns. 

'President. —^You have given us a figure of lls. 18-12 for a person who 
produces 30 seers to an ounce of seed, 

Mr, Lai. —That is a rate which we cannot now afford to pay unless we 
are lucky enough to get protection. 

President, —On what calculation have you arrived at that figure? 

Mr. Lai. —We have taken into consideration the market value of a cooly ; 
we know exactly how much labour he puts into the job and we try to pay 
him as good a value as we can. 

President. —Unless you have got figures to show the market value of a. 
cooly in other places, it is very difficult for the Board to be convinced 
that you are paying the market value to the silk worm rearers and reelers 
as these are assessed according to the discretion of His Highness’s Goveiii- 
ment. 

Mr. Lai. —I can assure the Board that there is no pressuie whatso¬ 
ever from the Grovernment. 

President.—■'When we are discussing the question on the merits of pay¬ 
ment, 1 can only do that when I have got figures with regard to other 
countries in a similar position. Whether there are any considerations whicih 
His Highness’s Government take into account before arriving at the market 
value of the wage eai'iier, or whether these rates are fixed arbitrarily liy 
the staff or whether they are fixed m comparison with the price paid for 
similar kind of work either in British India or in other Indian States. 

Mr. Lai.—We go by the local conditions entirely. A cooly oaii be had at 
8 to 10 annas a day in the mufassil. The time we utilise of these rearers 
is their spare time which they would otherwise waste in idle gossip, so 
that it is a boon to the zemindar to get this extra work from us to supple¬ 
ment his income. There is absolutely no pressure exerted by His Highness’s 
Government. 

President. —How do you arrive at this figure of .Rs. 30-13-3 for 1930-31.*’ 

Mr. Lai .—The slight dift'erence that is noticeable is due partly to the 
extra iirico of the seed and partly to e.'vtra charges incurred in di,sinfectiou 
and partly to extra supervision given to it. In the case of rearing for 
reproduction we have to ha.ve more staff in the locality concerned so as to 
ensure visits to rearings daily. 

President. —^There is a difference of about Rs. 4 between cocoons for 
reeling and cocoons for reproduction, but there is an increase in one year 
even in the cost of production for reeling. Could you give me the details 
later on? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 13 you say “ It is not easy to isolate 
a particular factor that is inhibitive to the production of cocoons by 
silkworms; roughly however 20 to 30 per cent, may he taken as an average 
figure ”. Is it due to disease? 

Mr. Lai. —It is partly due to disea-se, and partly to other causes such 
as careless handling at the time of changing beds. At that time through 
carelessness worms are lost; also rearers do not always keep separately 
worms of different ages. It seems like this: hatching takes three to four 
days; so a certain percentage of worms hatch the first day after incuba¬ 
tion is complete, a larger percentage hatch on the second day and some 
hatch on the third and fourth days which results in disparity in age. 

President. —^What is the period generally taken in Kashmir? 

Mr. Lai. —About four days. 

President. —^Would it he right to say that about 5 per cent, die on account 
of disease? 

Mr. Lai. —^About 7 to 8 per cent. 
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President. —In answer to question 17 you give the total works expendi¬ 
ture incurred on production of cocoons. Will you tell me why there is 
such a big difference between 1929-30 and 1931-32. 

Mr. Wazir. —There has been an extension of operations as you will find 
from a reference to Statement A of the printed note. 6,512 against 7,598 
ounces of seeds distributed. 

President. —As regards Kashmir the cost of production in 1931-32 is 
'Rs. 6,76,275. I take it you maintain grainages? 

Mr. Lai. —That is the seed house. 

President. —Have you got any refrigerating system in vogue? You rear 
only univoltine which has got only one generation. 

Mr. Lai. —One laying of eggs. Eggs laid in June/July will be carried 
forward to the ensuing winter. In winter months we hybernate these. 

' President. —Have you got in the seed house anything like a refrigerating 

box? 

Mr. Lai.- —We have got a room where the temperature is maintained low 
for the sake of preservation of male moths for coupling a second time in case 
there is any shortage of inah^ moths on any particular day. 

President.—Yon don’t hybernate artificially? 

Mr. Lai. —Our hybernation is artificial. The cold room in the seed house 
is required entirely for the sake of preserving male moths for being coupled 
a second time the following day in case there is exce.ss of female moths, i.e.. 
if males and females do not (;ome out in equal proportion. 

Mr. Batheja. —Eggs produced without male nioth.s are useless I suppose? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like for a minute to go back to your answer to 
qeustion 4 where you have given a list of the various races of worms. I take 
it from the answer you gave just now to the Pre.sident that none of these 
races can be taken as your staple. Are they all reared commonly in the State 
or can you pick out any one or two a« the main hulk of your production? 
If you prefer, take yoiir answer to question 6 (6) in which you give a state¬ 
ment showing the races which are usually reared in your State. 

Mr, Lai. —-These are the race.s which we iisually rear. 

Mr. Jloofif.—There are about a dozen hero, not one or two. 

Mr. Ljal. —The first thiee arc more in favour. 

Mr. Boag.—What proportion of your total production will these throe 
represent ? 

Mr. Lal.—l will supply you the figure later on. 

Mr. Wazir. —I may mention that we are cultivating more and more of 
crosses now. In Jammu the pure breeds have practically been abandoned. 
So far as the yellow varieties go, we take the ci-oss between European and 
Chinese varieties. We do also rear Bagdad white and yellow. 

Mr. Boag. —That is not so in Kashmir. 

Mr. Lai. —We do not rear much of Bagdad variety. In the past the 
yellow races were reared exclusively, but now the proportion of crosses 
between European yellov.^ and Chinese golden yellow is increasing. I have 
got figures showing in what proportion the increase has taken place in the 
last few years. This practice is in consonance with the practice in Italy 
and France. 

Mr. Boag. —In what sense? Their main production is cross breed, 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. We have fallen in line with the leading countries in 
the west. We find from practice that it pays us to cultivate more and more 
df crosses. 
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Mr. Boag. —la answer to question 6 (6) you have given the number ot 
cocoons in kilogrammes. Can you give me the relation between kilogrammes 
and lbs. ? 

Mr, Lai. —2'202 lbs. to a kilogramme. 

Mr. Boag. —To what extent is the climate of Kashmir responsible for 
your confining yourselves to the univoltine worm? Is the climate largely 
responsible or is it the fact that you find the univoltine worm gives better 
results? 

Mr. Lai. —The climate. 

Mr. Boag. —What I had in mind was the severity of the winter. Does 
that militate against the cultivation of multivoltiue worm? 

Mr. Lai. —It does. But wo can cultivate multivoltiue in certain parts 
of Jammu., 

Mr. Boag. —But you don’t. 

Mr. Wa&ir. —We can have two crops from the univoltine as well by carry¬ 
ing the eggs in the hybernation house longer, 

Mr. Boag. —^You say you can have two crops. You cun hatch some of 
the eggs in May and some in July. 

Mr. Waisii?'.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —That is not quite the .same thing as two crops. 

Mr. Wazir. —We can have two crops in that way. 

Mr. Boag. —In the sense that it is used. In the case of bivoltine 
two crops mean two cycles. 

Mr. Lai. —We don’t have that in Kashmir. We can have the same 
seed preserved to be used for one rearing in May and for the second 
rearing in July. 

Mr. Boag. —Is it possible to make any conrparison between the economic 
value of the univoltine worm and the inultivoltine worm? Has it occurred 
to you in considering the question of introducing the multivoltiue worms? 
Has the question been considered at all in detail whether it is possible 
and if so, whether it is desirable to introduce multivoltine races? 

Mr. Tjal. —We have never seriously taken this question up and I think 
that question has been fraught with gi-ave risks. In the existing condi¬ 
tions of our development, we would not wish to have the multivoltine 
worms introduced at all in any part of Kashmir State. 

President.- —Is it not a fact that the univoltine worms give 20 per cent, 
more silk than the multivoltine? 

Mr. Lai. —They give us more silk and better silk. 

Fresident.~ls that the reason which has induced His Highnes.s’ Govern¬ 
ment to adhere to univoltine breed ? 

Mr. Lai. —That is a matter of past history. 

Mr. Wasir. —The question was really con.sidered by the gentlemen who 
took interest in establishing the industry there. Among them was Sir 
Thomas Wardle. 

Mr. Boag. —The question was considered at that time. 

Mr. Wazir. —They went, as far as our knowledge goes, by the similarity 
of conditions prevailing in European Sericultnral countries. 

Mr. Boag. —You mean climatic conditions? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Lai. —^Before Sir Thomas Wardle advised, we had an indigenous 
race. In this book Dr. Rawlley refers to a delegation that came from 
Italy. The epidemic pebrine had exterminated the silk worm in Europe; 
so they sent out a number of parties, one party to Japan and another 
to Kashmir, At that time the industry in Kashmir was free and not 
controlled by Government and we find from this book, and other authori¬ 
ties, that the delegation carried away from the country 25,000 ounces of 
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silk worm eggs which shows that the country had enough to spare over 
and above its own requirements and this seed was of univoltine races. 
From times immemorial we have been cultivating univoltine race and the 
question has never been taken up whether it would be profitable to introduce 
multivoltine. If I am asked to give my opinion whether we should cultivate 
multivoltine, I would say no. The cycle of multivoltine being a short one 
the disease pebrine may get out of our hands. In the case of the annual 
race the life cycle being a long one there is much less risk of the disease 
spreading. i 

President. —You say originally the univoltine worm was cultivated in 
Kashmir as being more suited to the climate and that practice having 
been established, you would consider it undesirable to change. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —Have you any of the wild silk worms in Kashmir, tassar or 
eri ? 

Mr. Lai. —Not in Kashmir, but in Jammu. 

President. —Is any use made of them? 

Mr. Lai. —Not that we know of. 

President. —The State control doesn’t extend to that. 

Mr. Lai. —No. It is not produced .so largely .as to have any commercial 
value. 

President. —You don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Jjal.- —From time to time samples of Tassar cocoons have been 
brought to us and we find that Tassar silkworms exists in the jungles of 
Jammu. Only that much we know. 

Mr. Boag,—Can you give me any idea of the relative value of the mul¬ 
berry worm silk and the tassar silk? 

Mr. Lai. —I do not happen to have any data with me. 

Mr. Boag.—l should rather like to have an idea of their relative values. 

Mr. Wazir. —I will just try if 1 can find anything from my file, but 
that information will be 4 years old. For what it is worth I shall communi¬ 
cate the information which I collected while going round the markets in 
India in 1927. The prices of various qualities of silk were as follows: — 
Bengal reeled silk Rs. 10 per lb., Mysore filature reeled Rs. 1.3 to 14 per 
lb., Reeled tassar Rs. 10 to 12 per lb. f.o.r. Bhagalpur, Handspun tassar 
Rs. 2 per lb., Mill spun tassar Rs. 51 per bundle of 11 lbs. 

Mr. Boag. —In the letter which you sent us in .lanuary you say “ recently 
the acclimatisation of foreign races has been taken in hand ”. On that point 
I should like a little more information. How long have you been working 
on this business of acclimatising foreign races of worms? 

Mr. Lai. —I took this up in hand in 1929. 

Mr. Boag. —That is about 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —How have you been tackling the subject? Actually wliat 
measures have you taken? 

Mr. Lai. —I have dealt with this question in my Annual Administration 
Report for the year. I shall read from it. The practice in the past was to 
issue the yellow races and not mind the cocoons of different races getting 
mixed up. All the cocoons used to come to the silk factory, from the rearers. 
In the silk factory cocoons were selected for the seed house. Cocoons that 
entered the seed house were a mixture of so many races. Breeding was 
done from these haphazardly without any regard to the races. They were 
not kept separate. The Chinese, the Japanese, the Italian and the French 
got mixed up and we had a mixture. So long as that system was in 
vogue, it was not possible to acclimatise any race. 

Mr. Boag. —Not any pure race. Yon were developing generations of 
ifdss breeds. 
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Mr. Lai. —The first step necessary was to insist upon keeping these 
different races separate one from the other and acclimatising them. That 
is how we are proceeding. 

Mr. Boao. —That is as far as you have got? 

Mr. TjoI. —Yes, we are watching the results from year to year. 

Mr. Boag. —You are keeping the races separate. You breed not from 
seed freshly imjiorted every year, but from seeds grown in the country. 

Mr. Lai. —We do both. I .shall explain it once more. (Explained with 
the help of a chart). 

Mr. Boag. —Are you following the Greece practice? 

Mr. Lai. —That is the practice we are following. What they do is : they 
import seed from France and Italy and go on reproducing fi'om this. In 
course of time when any weakening in the race takes iriace, they introduce 
fresh blood. That is the line we have to adopt year after year. In 
Prance and Italy they are. cultivating white Chinese races, white Japanese 
races and the golden yellow of China for crossing purposes. They also 
find it necessary to renew the blood every 4th or 5th year, for which 
purpose what is wanted is only a small quantity. The major portion of .seed 
that we produce is intended to supply cocoons to the filatures. 

Mr. Boag,- —You have not gone far enough to say which of these races 
show most promising signs of acclimatisation? 

Mr. Lai. —We have got an idea but whether they will stand the test 
of time or not remain.s to be seen. The period of experimentation has 
been a brief one so far, but certain races have given good results. 

Mr. Bong. —All these that you have mentioned or only some of tliem? 

fifr, Lai. —Covonnes, Var, Brianza, Maiella, and Ahruzzo have hitherto 
proved very promising. 

Mr. Boag'.—Your investigations have not been conducted long enough 
to say whether they will ultimately he successful ? 

Mr. JaL—No. 

Mr. Boag. —In your answer to question 8, you discuss the organisation 
of seed production. In how many centres have you organised seed produc¬ 
tion? You say that the area for rearing.^ of reproduction is a selected one. 
How many such areas are there? 

Mr. Lai. —Only one. 

Mr. Boag. —I understand that in Ka.shmir you reproduce seed for .lainniu 
as well? 

Mr. Wazir, —In Jammu we u.se mostly imported seed and only a small 
proportion of Kashmir seed. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t produce seed yourself in Jammu? 

Mr. Wasir. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —In Kashmir you have got one area for seed production? 

Mr. Lai.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —How many have you of these rearing houses which you speak 
of for the reproduction of seed? 

Mr. Lai. —We have in hand something like 1,000. 

Mr. Boag. —But I understood you to say that your seed or some of it 
was produced in State gi’ainages? 

Mr. Tjal. —^We have three seed houses working as one unit. 

Mr. Boag. —How do you mean exactly? 

Mr. Lai. —There are three buildings. 

Mr. Boag. —Oose together? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. At one time there u.sed to he three separate houses 
under three separate officers. That being a costly affair, I have amaB 
gamated them. ' ' ' 
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Mr. Boag. —^Wiiat quantity of seed is produced annually by that house? 

Mr. Bill. —Speaking from memory, the maximum that we have ever 
produced is 21,000 oz, 

Mr. Boag. —Is that its maximum capacity or can you produce more? 

Mr. Lai. —I had had placed at my disposal two or three years ago a 
sum of Rs. 60,000 for making additions to buildings but I could not use 
it owing to the depression in business. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you mean to say that in order to raise the production 
of seed above this 21,000 oz. you would have to extend the buildings? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, and import machinery, 

Mr. Boag.—As things stand at present, that is the maximum quantity 
which you can produce? 

' Mr. Lai. —That is the maximum with the greatest difficulty. 

Mr. Boag. —Even that you can only produce with difficulty? 

Mr. Lai.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Apart from these seed houses, i-earing for reproduction is 
done by ordinary rearers under closer supervision than you pay for the seed 
house ? 

Mr. Lai. —Rearings necessary for the seed house are done in special 
rearing houses. Other rearing is doue for feeding the filatures. 

Mr. Boag. —Exactly how is the seed imported? How do you get it? 
How is it packed and sent? 

Mr. Lai.—It comes packed in cardboard boxes. 

Mr. Boag. —How many ounces in a box? 

Mr. Lai. —One ounce in a box, 

Mr. Wa&ir. —There are half ounce boxes also. 

Mr. Boag .—Are these cardboard boxes sent in a wooden case? 

Mr. Lai .—Double wooden case. 

Mr. Boag ,—Do you lose on the voyage? 

Mr. Lai .—A very small quantity. 

Mr. Wazir .—Almost negligible. 

Mr. Boag .—Are any special measures necessary to keep the .seed in 
a cool temperature on the voyage? 

Mr. Lai .—The period when we import is September; then the tempera¬ 
ture all along the route is favourable. 

Mr. Boag.-—Even in the Red Sea? 

Mr. Lai .—^Yes. Once the winter sets in in Europe it is risky to got our 
seed out because then the same seed wdll be exposed to very high tempera¬ 
ture in the Red Sea. 

Mr. Boag .—The variation will be too great? 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. 

M.r. Wazir .—All the same instructions are issued to shipper.? to keep 
the seeds away from boilers. 

Mr. Boag .—With nothing more than these instructions you find that 
these seeds come out undamaged? 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. Now and then we have trouble as we had in the year 
1918. It arrived very late owing to severe shortage of tonnage and we 
could not get proper hybernation. 

Mr. Boag .—On arrival it goe.s straight into the hybernation house? 

Mr. ImI. —^Ye.s. 

Mr. Boag .—^It is kept there till it fe wanted? 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—What loss do you incur owing to disease? A certain amount 
loss due to disease you will have to face I think? 
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Mr. Lai. —In a normal year, the loss due to disease I will assess at 7 
to 8 per cent. 

Mr. What do you do with the pierced cocoons from your seed 

house P 

Mr. Lai, —Pierced cocoons we export. I am just now sending them to 
Malda but previously we used to export them to Marseilles, Milan and 
rarely to London where they take higher classes of silk wastes. 

Mr. Boag. —Why don’t you export them now? 

Mr. Lai. —Prices are not favourable. 

Mr. Boag. —So that you have found this market in Bengal. 

Mr, Lai. —Yes. We are also trying to sell the silk wastes to Chhoi’s. 

Mr. Boag. —Are they working now? 

Mr. ZruL—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In your answer to question 3, the figures that you give in 
the statement comparing the present outturn with the possible outturn 
of cocoons and raw silk, are these figures correct? It looks to me as if there 
is some mistake: look at the Kashmir figures—present 26,000 green maunds, 
possible 5 lakhs green maunds. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lai. —That is correct. 

Mr. Boag. —If you go on to the raw silk, at present yon get 2 lakhs 
lbs. from 26,000 maunds of cocoons. One niaund of cocoon gives you 8 lbs., 
but in the future to which you look forward your 5 lakhs of green 
maunds gives you 10 lakhs lbs. of raw silk, so that 1 maund of cocoons 
gives you 2 lbs. of silk instead of 8. I think there must be something 
wrong there. 

Mr, Lal.—'We, will look into these figures again and let you know. 

Mr. Batheja. —Referring to this question which has just been asked by 
my colleague may I ask you about the organisation which collects statistics 
of this sort in Jammu and Kashmir? Bo you collect the statistics through 
the sericultural department or through the help of the revenue, officials ? 
Take for instance the number of silkworm rearers. 

Mr, Lai,—That is taken from our books. 

Mr. Batheja. —What about the number of mulberry trees? 

Mr. Lai. —That is taken with the help of the Revenue Bopartment. 
We are arranging to take a new census shortly through the Revenue Bepart- 
ment. That is the only agency we can utilise. 

Mr, Batheja. —Coming to the question of mulberry cultivation was' there 
any time when mulberry was regarded a.s a nuisance? 

Mr. Lai. —It was regarded as a nuisance because of the punishments 
inflicted from time to time. Our abject in reserving the mulberry was to make 
sure of sufficient supply of leaves for the industry. 

Mr, Batheja. —If mulberry is not popxdiir you will not be able to increase 
the supply of mulberry leaves if you want to have an expansion of the 
industry ? 

Mr. Xak—That is a thing of the pa.st. It is no longer considered a 
nuisance. 

Mr. Batheja. —What were the features of mulberry cultivation which made 
it a nuisance xvhich have di.sappeared now? . 

Mr. Tjal. —Firstly the manner of disposing of the offences against the 
mulberry rule.s. We have now relaxed the application of these rules in 
order to make mulberry cultivation popular. 

Mr. Batheja. —I have been going through your Administration Report 
and generally I find that both Jammu and Kashmir give a long list of 
offences and those offences do not seem to have reduced in nhmher. 

Mr. Wazlr .—There is considerable reduction. 
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Mr. LaL—These offences in themselves will not be a true indication of 
the popularity or unpopularity of mulberry cultivation because there is a 
non-rearing class as well and they have no interest in it. Our effort has 
been and shall be to strengthen the class of people who are primarily 
benefited by the cultivation of mulberry and if there is any breach of the 
law against mulberry by the oliher people who are not interested in mulberry 
cultivation we take notice of it. We are endeavouring to make it an 
attractive thing for them and for that reason w© are making every effort 
to introduce the cheapest me1.hod of cultivating mulberry. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Do you propose to relax the monopoly of the State in mul¬ 
berry growing, that is to say, try a system of private enterprise? 

Mr. Lai. —I believe we will come to that ultimately. For the moment 
we believe that monopoly is a necessity in the present economic condi¬ 
tions of the country. T would respectfully draw the attention of the 
Board to a Chapter in Mr. Rawlley’s book in which he maintains that 
“ State monopoly is a necessity so long as the agricultural communities are 
not ont of their narrow sphere of economic activity” (page 182), Mr. 
Rawlley furthermore acknowledges that “ the State monopoly has succeeded in 
producing a utility by a combination of the capital, the labour and the 
economic resources of the country, and has thereby added to the annual 
dividend of the State. It has, moreover, led to the creation of favourable 
working conditions in the Silk Industi;y and has, above all, imparted an 
industrial stimulus to the agricultural classes in small towns and villages ”. 

Mr. Baiheja. —If the ssamindar now takes kindly to mulberry cultivation 
I presume he thinks that the occupation is lucrative; what is the propor¬ 
tion of income from this source, that is silk worm rearing, to his total 
income or to his income from other agricultural sources? Can you give me a 
rough idea as to how much it adds to his total income? 

Mr. Lai. —I will give it to you to-morrow. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the administration of the mulberry rules of the State 
is there an element of hana-ssment and vexation on the part of petty 
officials ? 

Mr. XaL—There has been but it is decreasing; I can’t say it has dis¬ 
appeared altogether. The zamindar has. begun to assert himself. There 
has been a change in the mentality of the people and that acts as a check 
on that petty harrassment. 

Mr. Baiheja. —It seems that mulberry even when it is grown by the 
zamindar on his own private land is a State tree? 

Mr. Lai. —We claim the leaves. When the tree dies the wood is made 
over to the owner. With regard to trees planted before a certain date. . . . 

Mr. Batheja. —^What is that date? 

Mr. Lai. —I will give you the date later. 

Mr, Batheja. —I understood from your memorandum that a man who 
rears silkworm has a right to get the leaves free, it does not matter where 
the leaves comes from—even if it comes from private land. Does this 
claim of outsiders to appropriate leaves grown on private land lead to 
dispute and vexatious interference? 

Mr, Lai. —There are petty disputes now and then. 

Mr. Batheja. —Who .settles the dispute? 

Mr. Lai. —Lambardars or the sericulture official. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have the revenue officials authority to settle these t 
putes ? 

Mr. IjoI .—They assist the department in the collection of leaves. 

Mr, Batheja. —Do you get the co-operation of revenue official.s? 

Mr. LjoI ,—We do as a rule. 

SEE, INDESTRY K 
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Mr. Batheja. —If the land which is ordinarily used for mulberry cultiva 
tion by the zamindar is not used for that purpose what will be grown on it 
otherwise P 

Mr. Lai. —Mulberry cultivation does not interfere with their other culti¬ 
vation in Kashmir because only the border of the land is used for mulberry 
cultivation. 

Mr. JBaiheja. —If mulberry was not grown what other things would be 
grown on the border P 

Mr. Lai. —In Kashmir they need fuel for themselves so they must plant 
some trees for fuel. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Do they find mulberry tree more profitable than other 
trees which brings in wood fuel? 

Mr. Lai. —The mulberry wood has higher calorific value and in the severe 
winter of Kashmir they find this bettor than the charcoal made from any 
other wood. 

Mr. Batheja. —But they can cut the tree only when the tree is dead? 

Mr. Lai. —Also a green tree, when in danger of falling by strong wind 
and causing damage to property, is allowed to be cut. 

Mr. Batheja. —Otherwi.se cutting the tree in any way is an offence? 
If a green tree interferes with the construction of a building then can he 
cut the tree? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes; in that case also permission is granted to cut the tree. 

Afr. Batheja. —Is the mulberry supervising staff paid partly by salary 
and partly by commission? 

Mr. Lai. —^In tbe province of Jammu the mulberry staff gets commission 
in addition to salary but latterl v trouble has arisen; the Accounts Depart¬ 
ment has taken ob,iection and the matter is not yet settled and is under 
correspondence. In Kashmir a number of mulberry bands are pensionable 
because they joined the department many years ago. 

Mr. Batheja. —In estimating the cost of production have you included 
this commission If there is any? 

Mr. Lai. —No. Commissions aro disbursahle on profits declared. In 
Kashmir it is 21 per cent, of which the director takes one per cent, and 
the staff gets 11 tier cent, relatively to the pav drawn during the year. 
BTiatever commission is disbursed is debited to Government, 

Mr. Batheja. —Wbat sections of the mulberry cultivation department are 
given commission besides salary? 

Mr. Lai. —Inspectors. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you taken into consideration this commission in esti¬ 
mating the expenditure on mulberry cultivation? 

Mr. T/al. —We have not. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Yoii raised the price of green cocoons recentlv to T?.s. 18-12 
per maupd and T find from vour la.st administration report that this price 
was raised in spite of a falling market, 

Mr. Lai .—At the time the rate was sanctioned we were not in that posi¬ 
tion ; that was in 19.20 and prices were baaed on the market rates then 
prevailing, 

Mr. Batheja .—You mentioned in your Administration Beport that it 
was necessary to raise ttiis nrlce in oritor to indnco the zamindars to take 
to silk worm rearing. Was it not worth their while? 

Mr. Lai .—We felt it was not, in the chansed economic conditions, 

Mr. Batheln. —^Was there nnv Tefrusal on the part of the zamindars? 

Mr. Lai. —There was reluctance here and there. 

Mr. Batheja. —^How was the reluctance overcome? 

Mr. Lai .—Bv raising the rate. 

Breddent ,—By making the nroposition more attractive? 
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Mr. Lai. — Yes by reducing the quantity of seed reared so that each man 
may get better yield which would give him correspondingly more money. 

Mr. Batheja, —^What were the economic considerations as distinct from 
other considerations*—I don’t want you to specify the other considerations— 
which influenced the Government to raise the price to that extent? Why 
not more and why not less? There must have been some considerations 
which weighed with Government in arriving at that rate. 

Mr. Lai. —It was a matter of using our judgment. We felt that a cer¬ 
tain rate would be more acceptable to the people and we offered them that 
rate. 

Mr. Wazir. —The rates recommended were Rs. 20 and Rs. 26 which would 
give a price of 8 annas per seer in the case of ordinary rearings and pro¬ 
portionately more in the case of preferential rearings, but Government, 
after considering the proposition, decided upon a rate of Rs. 18-12-0. 

Mr. Batheia: —Figures about the cost of cultivation, the expenses 
incurred by the silk worm rearer or the relative wages prevailing in the 
country side or the cost of appliances, these considerations were not before 
the Durbar when this rate was fixed? 

Mr. Wazir. —Our idea now is to co-relate the price to the market price 
from year to year, but that is now being thrashed out. That is for the 
future. 

Mr. Batheja. —Did the increased sanction take place with the rise in 
agricultural wages? 

Mr. Wazir. —The wage actually in the market was decidedly higher—had 
been higher a long time before. This increase so far as we are concerned 
was rather delayed. 

Mr. Batheja. —Did the Department receive complaints from the silk 
worm rearers that it was hardly worth while to rear silk worms at that 
price? 

Mr. Lai. —They did not sav in so manv words. They showed by their 
conduct—by doing things half-heartedly. That reacted upon the crops and 
that way we judged them. They would be happier if we paid them a little 
more. 

Mr. Wazir. —In the case of Jammu there was a definite demand for a 
higher price. 

Mr. Batheja, —Was it mentioned repeatedly in the reports? 

Mr. Wazir. —I think representations were made for increasing the price 
of cocoons from time to time. 

Mr. Batheja. —^If economic considerations prevailed in Jammu in raising 
the rates, T suppose the same economic considerations would weigh with 
the authorities in reducing the wages. 

Mr. Wazir. —^That is exactlv why proposals have been sanctioned for 
reducing the price of cocoons from Rs. 18-12-0 to Rs. 16-4-0. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is the old rate? 

Mr. Wazir .—^Tes. 

Mr.: Batheja. —^That would reduce the cost of cocoon production mate¬ 
rially? 

Mr. Wazir. —Certainly. 

Mr. Batheja. —The seed is supplied to zamindars free? 

Mr. Lai. —Tes. 

Mr. Batheja. —■! should say on trust that he will return some cocoons, 

Mr. Lai. —^Tes. 

Mr. Bafheja. —If it is mi.sused in any way or carelessly handled, what 
is the remedy of the Deiiartment? 

Mr. Lai. —First year it may not be easy to prove that damage was done 
through any bad intention or motive and we may not take any notice, 

K 3 
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but if the same person does not bring any crop for 2 or 3 years, we don’t 
issue seed to him and we strike him off the list. 

Mr. Batheja, —That is the only punishment you inflict? 

Mr, Lai.—Yes, On the other hand if we And that he has illicity raised, 
the crop or disposed it off elsewhere, we proceed against him in a Court of 
Law. 

Mr, Batheja. —rYou say that the silk woimi rearer in Kashmir supplies 
his house, supplies his labour. May I know whether he supplies his own 
implements or you supply implements? 

Mr, Lai. —There are very few implements that he makes use of. He 
needs a tray. It may be an earthen tray or a wooden tray or a tray of 
any other material for spreading the eggs for purposes of incubation so as 
to expose them uniformly to high temperature. Later on if he is hard 
up for space, he will make shelves, one above the other, for which he will 
require some pieces of wood which he collects from the nearest jungle. 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t supply him wdth any special implements? 

Mr. Lai. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you supply the cocoonagesP Is it something like 
Mysore Chandrika? 

Mr, Lai. —Ooooonage is the place where cocoons are formed. 

Mr, Batheja. —In Mysore there is some structure called Chandrika. 
What is your corresponding structure? 

Mr. Lai. —Dried branches of bushes, 

Mr. Batheja. —Don’t they cost him very much? 

Mr. Lo,l. —No. In Kashmir we have another system. The branches of 
the mulberry, hearing leaf, are placed horizontally on the floor one above 
the other from day to day. The interspaces between these also provide 
room to silk worms for making cocoons. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have no implements called “Chandrika”? 

Mr. XuL—No. 

Mr. Batheja.~-~S>a that implements hardly cost anything? 

Mr. Lai —Quite, 

Mr. Batheja. —You say you are trying to evolve a Kashmir race of silk 
worms by having these crossings or by breeding the foreign worms, 

Mr. Lai. —It is being acclimatised. The original race is extinct practi¬ 
cally. We are not crossing with the indigenous race. We are bringing 
foreign races and trying to find out which of them will thrive in our 
country. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you got any research organisation for finding out 
which thrive best in the climate of Kashmir? 

Mr. Lai. —The particular branch which concerns itself with the seed 
production studies these points. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You have no biologists on the staff? 

Mr. Lai. —No, hut we have got trained young men who have spent two 
years in Italy after spending some yeai-s in training in Kashmir. 

Mr. Batheja. —You are keeping regular observations? 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —And making experiments? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes for the time being. Our intention also has been to 
engage a seed expert with ripe experience from abroad for a certain 
number of years. 

Mr. Batheja. —^He may be a seed expert, but he may not he an expert 
in finding out what race would suit best for Kashmir, 

Mr. Xu?.—The experience that he will bring to hear on the subject will 
be useful. 
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Mv. Batheja. —-In answer to question 7 you have described the defects 
of Kashmir silk worm rearing. Do you think there is any prosiiect of 
removing these in the near future 

1 Mr, Lai, —That is a matter of time. We should be able to do that. 

Mr, Batheja. —Will you be able to introduce scientific methods of incuba¬ 
tion of silk worms? 

Mr. Lai.—Yea. 

Mr. Batheja, —How much time would you require if you want to extend 
the industry ? 

Mr. Lai. —It will not take more than 7 to 8 years to train everybody 
in the use of incubators. People are illiterate I admit, but they are very 
intelligent and shrewd. 

Mr. Batheja. —You maintain the proposition that the industry can be 
expanded rapidly if adequate assistance is given. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —Do you hope to remove the defects mentioned in (6) and 
(c) of your answer to question 7? 

Mr. Lai. —These defects, I would submit, do not constitute at present 
an absolute bar to the conduct of business. 

Mr. Batheja. —They are an obstacle to the conduct of efficient business 
and cheaper business. 

Mr. Lai. —I have got figures to show what is the average return per 
ounce of seed in advanced countries like France and Italy. In Kashmir a 
large number of rearers give as much as 2 maunds per ounce—some give 
H maunds per ounce and some bring no crop whatever. 

Mr. Batheja. —We are talking of averages. Do you hope to eliminate 
the defects so as to bring down the costs materially? That is a point on 
which the Tariff Board is very much interested. 

Mr. Lai. —Self interest demands of us to improve these things as fast 
as we possibly can. 

Mr. Batheja, —Is self-interest very much operative under the mono¬ 
polistic system? 

Mr, Lai. —I think it is. I am interested, I am allowed one per cent, 
commission. 

President. —^You are just going to give us -figures about the yield of 
cocoons per ounce of seed for Italy and France. I have got some interest¬ 
ing figures. I have seen your figure as high as 56 seers, 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Lai. —Is your data from the same source? 

President. —^No. In Italy I am told that the average touches between 
60 to 70 kilos per ounce of seed. 

Mr. Lai. —For the country as a whole? 

President, —^Yes. 

Mr. Lai. —France gives something like 49 kilos which are more than 
49 seers. There will be 37-2 kilos to a maund. 

President. —^I have got figures as high as 50 to 60 kilos which the Italian 
Government consider as unsatisfactory. Your best is one maund. 

Mr. LuL—^We have been undoubtedly unfortunate for 10 years or so 
in getting had crops. I was fortunate in getting good average last year 
and we hope to improve it, 

Mr. Batheja. —^Do you think that this low average as pointed out by the 
President is chiefly due to the defects mentioned under (u), (6) and (c) of 
your answer to question 7. 
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Mr. Batheja. —^What is the main cause for the low yield as pointed 
out by the President in spite of the fact that you import all your seeds 
from foreign countries and I take it that you import the best kind of 
seed. 

Mr. Lai. —We try to import best seed always. 1 admit for a certain 
period our average return per ounce in Kashmir has been low, but prior 
to that we were somewhere in the vicinity of one maund which in tho 
existing conditions, I personally think, is satisfactory, because people of 
Kashmir are not educated. It is different to convey instruction. 

Mr. Batheja-. —You get a distinct advantage over the growers in other 
parts of India in so far as much of the control of the industry is in the 
hands of the department. 

Mr, Lai. —We issue instructions, but the actual execution is in the 
hands of the illiterate raiyat. 

Mr. Wazir. —Improvement on these lines will lead to better results. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 8, you mention seed houses, that 
is rearing houses for seed production. How many houses are there? Are 
they scatterecl over the two provinces? 

Mr. Lai. —Seed production is conducted only in one province. There 
are over a thousand houses. 

Mr. Boag. —All in one area? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, spread over a number of village—over two dozen 
villages. 

Mr, Batheja. —You don’t find it neces.sary to centralise seed production—• 
you don’t confine seed production to a limited area? 

Mr. Lai. —It is confined to a limited area. 

Mr. Batheja. —Accessible to Srinagar? 

Mr. iaZ.—Within easy reach of Srinagar. It has also this advantage 
that it gives us a range of temperature. We operate the warmest part 
first. We rear one batch. While this is under rearing, we prepare the next, 
that is to say, for the next batch we incubate races so that at no time is 
there any tremendous rush in the seed house foil the puipose of selection or 
for preparing coooons or for the reception of moths. 

Mr. Batheja. —You select these places primarily for climatic advantages? 

Mr. Lai.—Yea. 

Mr. Batheja..—Or for the better distribution of seeds? 

Mr. Lai. —That comes incidentally. The place we have selected is close 
to Srinagar and it affords other advantages automatically. 

Mr. Wazir. —^Thete is ilo seed production in the province of Jammu. 

Mr. I;oZ.“This localisation is of fecent date, I mean the localisation 
for reproduction purposes. 

Mr. Boag. —iTormerly was it different? 

Mr. Lai. —^We used to draw upon every part of the valley for cocoons. 

Mr, Boag. —Both for reeling and for seed production? 

Mr. Ldl.—Yes. 

Mr, Batheja, —You find the centralisation advantageous ? 

Mr. Lai.—it is a necessity, It is the common practice in Europe which 
We look up to as a model for our working. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is there any special equipment needed for the hyberna¬ 
tion house? 

Mr. Lai. — We have a number of shelves to accommodate seed boxes. 
Besides these, we have hydrometers, thermometers, maximum and minimum 
thermometers for registering temperature and humidity from day to day. 
Those are the two things w'e have to look to. The houses are specially 
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b&nstructed with three walls. Inside the outer wall there is a passage 
and then a room with double wall for putting snow for refrigerating 
purposes. In another room where hybernation is done we have cylinders 
suspended from the ceiling. This is again in a double storeyed building. 

Mr. Boag. —You put snow into that? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. We have to bring the temperature down to 35° F. 

Mr. Batheja. —There is no risk of temperature going too low? 

Mr. Lai. —^W© don’t let it go down below 0° C. in any case. 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t want it. 

Mr. Lai. —The seed must be exposed to cold for three months. In the 
olden days all over Euixipe they used to approach freezing point. Now 
they favour 2° C. or 35'6° F. Some go down gradually and come up 
gradually. Some go down straightaway to 35° F. and maintain at that 
level for three months continuously and then come up suddenly. There are 
different methods of hybern.ation and different methods of incubation. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have a central incubation house? 

Mr. Wazir. —We have a separate incubation house. 

Mr. Batheja. —There is only one central hybernation house for the two 
provinces ? 

Mr. Lol. —There are two. There is a separate hybernation house at 
Batote in Jammu. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You have a separate incubation house? 

Mr. Wazir.' —We don’t do incubation departmentally. Only for demon¬ 
stration to zamindars, for the last few years, we have tried in some cases 
the experiment of incubating the seed in their own houses. 

Mr. Batheja. —I think you .said that you supplied worms also. 

Mr. Wazir. —The seed is incubated in the zamindars’ own houses and 
hatched worms are distributed. 

President. —Let us get to the question of costs, that is to Question 21. 

I find that in Kashmir the quantity of dry cocoons required to produce 
a lb. of silk is on the average 4 lbs. ? 

Mr. ioL—Yes. 

President. —The usual ratio is 3 to 1 from green to dry cocoons and 
the gross yield is about 3-5. If you multiply 4 by 3’5, you get 14 lbs. of 
green cocoons? 

Mr. Lai.—Yes. 

President. —-I find that in spite of same varieties being used both in 
Kashmir and in Jammu, the Jammu factory requires about 4i as against 
4 by the Kashmir factory. Will you tell me what is the exact difference 
between the two? 

Mr. Wazir. —The reason is that in Jammu the pioportion of white 
cocoons to yellow cocoons raised in the province is higher than that in the 
Kashmir province and the white cocoons give less yield of ,silk. 

President. —^Whioh is the variety that gives white cocoons? 

Mr. Wazir. —Bagdad white. 

President.' —Are you using Bagdad mostly? 

Mr. Wazir-,—Not mostly. The proportion in Jammu is more than that 
in the sister provinofe of Kashmir. 

Mr. Batheja.—Why do you prefer Bagdad white variety? 

Mr. Lai .—It gives the best result in Jammu. Then thm-e is another 
reason. In Kashmir we have two filatures equipped with up-to-date 
machinery particularly with machine brushes—one of the important features 
is the machine hi-nsh. We make less wa-ste with that and produce more 
silk. 
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President. —It does not show very much less if you look at the figures 
in the last line. In 1931-32 Kashmir’s proportion of silk waste to a pound 
of raw silk is -49 whereas in the case of Jammu it is only -48 which is 
practically the same. 

Mr. Lai. —In those waste figures we have taken the chief wastes only. 

President. —We will come to that later on when we discuss the question 
of silk waste, but the total approximately is the same. 

Mr. Lai, —-The reason for variation in the quantity of dry cocoons is 
due to the difference in the kinds of cocoons and the difference in machinery. 

President. —You have given the average prices realised. Will you tell 
me where you reali.sed those prices? In 1931-32 I find you h.ave put down 
Rs. 6-11-6 as the average price realised per lb. of raw silk. It means that 
it is the price per lb. of raw silk? 

Mr. M.—Yes. 

President. —^Where did you get that price? Which are your principal 
markets? 

Mr. Lai.' —At present India is our only outlet. 

Mr. Boag. —This is the average of prices obtained both in Europe and 
in India? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes, 

President. —How have you worked it out? It is necessary for us to 
know that. Will you please tell me what figures you have taken in order 
to arrive r.t that figure P 

Mr. Lai.—That is the total realisation against the total quantity of 
silk sold out. We can furnish the data to-morrow or a few days after 
reaching Srinagar we can prepare a statement showing what quantity was 
sold out each time and at what price and send it on to you. 

President. —Let us take the cocoons first. In Statement E, you give 
Rs. 4-5-3 as the coat of cocoons, Doe.s that include the charge for transport 
and strifling? This is the price of dry cocoons, is it not? 

Mr. Lai, —Yes. This column represents the value of cocoons consumed 
for producing one pound of raw silk. 

President. —I want to know whether these costs include the cost of 
transport and the cost of stifling? 

Mr. Lai.' —^These charges are included. 

President,' —What are they? Can you separate them? 

Mr, Lai. —Stifling charges and handling of cocoons come to about 4 
annas per lb. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it not a fact that most of the drying is done by the 
zamindars ? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes, which we want to stop. 

President, —I want you to work out the figures so that we can under- 
■stand the position with regard to the cost of production and manufacturing 
charges. 

Mr. Lai. —-Will you please indicate the lines on which you want them 
to be worked out? 

President.- —I want the details. You have given us the total works ex¬ 
penditure on reeling in Kashmir as Rs. 13,05,473. Will you tell me how 
many basins there are which give you this total expenditure? 

Mr. Lai. —^840 basins that were active during the year. 

Mr. Bnag. —Is that the same in each of the previous years? 

Mr. LaI.“The position has been different from year to year. I have 
had to curtail production. To-day 162 basins are inactive in Kashmir. 

President.' —That means that your filature has got 992 basins? 

Mr. Lol.—Yes. 
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President. —This works expenditure on reeling is the expenditure of h 
filature with 840 basins? 

Mr. Lai.—Yes. 

President. —What about Jammu? 

Mr, Wazir. —In Jammu wo had 94 basins working. 

President. —^That is all? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —These work throughout the year? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. There may be a few basins short on a particular day 
but generally we work 94 basins. 

President. —The total expenditure is Its. 68,777? 

Mr. Wazir .—Yes. 

President. —Does that correspond to the reeling expense given under 
works expenditure? In Statement E, of your printed note, you have 
given Rs. 1-3-10 as reeling, cleaning, water and bailing charges? As far as 
I am able to make out these reeling charges cover three items—fuel, 
i-eeling and other charges—which figure works out as Rs. 2-4-9. It must be 
equivalent to 840 basins expenditure? 

Mr. Wazir. —These are figures for 1930-31. 

President. —That is, the total expenditure is Rs. 11,08,964? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —What 'are generally the deniers that you manufacture. 

Mr. M.—-13/16, 16/20, 20/24, 24/28, 45/65. 

President. —What is the bulk of your production? 

Mr. Lai. —Sizes below 32 deniers. 

President. —What I want you to do is to work out the cost of a typical 
filature with 200 basins with 13/16 deniers and 28/32 deniers. The daily 
production to be IJ lb. and the cost of waste, etc., to be deducted from the 
total works cost. I under.stand in other countries they get a price for 
on the chrysalis, the waste and double cocoons; ’ then they get some return 
out of burst or dropped cocoons. 

Mr. Wazir .—^Would these basins be fitted with modern machinery? 

President. —With the kind of machinery which you have at present. 

Mr. Wazir. —^We have some machinery fitted with Jette Bouts. 

President. —Then I would like it to be one equipped with modern 
machinery. 

Mr. Lai .—We will let you have the figures later. 

President. —^What was your total production in 1931-32? 

Mr. Lai. —About 2,31,000 lbs. 

President. —^Which are your principal markets in India? 

Mr. Lai. —Benares, Amri'tsar, Surat, Multan and Jullandur. 

President .—As far as Kashmir is concerned what you sold in 1930-31 
locally is practically negligible. What is the percentage at present of your 
total production that is sold locally? 

Mr. Lai. —We have not sold anything to foreign countries, 

President. —Let us take your figure total production in Kashmir in 
1931-32—1,98,485: as against that you have sold in India 1,63,758 lbs. 
How do you account for the balance? Is it on hand? 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. I am carrying to-day stocks aggregating to 2 lakhs oif 
pounds. 

Mr. Bong .—^Where does the bulk of your production go? 

Mr, Xttl.--Last year it was Benares. 
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(Continued on the 14th Februairy, 1933.) 

l^resiaent. —1 will now come to the figures regarding cocoons. If yOU 
will see 1931-32 you give the figure of outturn of cocoons in green maunds 
as 25,201. Is that a correct figure? 

Mr. Lai. —That is correct. 

President. —If you will refer to page 10, in answer to question 18 you 
give a figure for cocoons reeled of 32,733 green maunds. How can you 
reel more than you produce 

Mr. Lai. —We carry stocks. 

President. —If you carry stocks you can show it in a note. We want 
the annual figures in order to And out how many cocoons you use for reeling 
purposes and how many cocoons you use for a pound of silk. You have 
put the cost of a maund of cocoons in your revised statement for 1931-32 
as Rs. 26-13-4. I want to know how you have arrived at this cost. 

Mr. Lai. —That is the actual cost. 

President. —^How do you arrive at this cost,** 

Mr. LaJ.—(Statement handed in). 

President. —I want to know whether Rs. 18-12-0 per green maund paid 
by you to the rearer works out to the total of Rs. 4,82,695. 

Mr. Boag. —It works out to Rs. 19. 

Mr. Lai. —What happens is this. For instance, say, there are 10,000 
rearers; out of these 10,000 rearers 6,000 bring in cocoons which give an 
average yield of say above 30 seers. Then we pay at the rate of Rs. 18-12-0; 
those who bring 30 seers or leas we pay at the rate of Rs. 16-4-0. On the 
whole we take into account how many maunds have been delivered by the 
zamindars to the department and what amounts have been actually paid 
to them and that we put down as the price paid for cocoons. To this we 
add also the cartage paid to rearers from their houses to the centre of 
delivery as well as commission to be paid to lanibardars. 

Mr. Wazir. —The commission that we pay to the lambardar is a certain 
percentage of the price of cocoons paid in the village concerned. In certain 
cases it is as much as 5 per cent, of the price. 

Mr. Boag. —Why in certain cases. 

Mr. Wazir. —.We always pay conunission but the rate differs. In one 
province it is 6 per cent., in another it is 2 per cent. 

President. —^We had better work it out here. As a matter of fact 
4,83,695, if you divide that by 25,201 which is the quantity of cocoons 
produced, it comes to more than Rs. 19. 

Mr. Lai. —Because there is the cartage. 

President. —^What price have you paid exactly? 

Mr, Lai. —We have paid two rates, Rs. 18-12-0 to those who have brought 
in more than 30 seers to an ounce and Rs. 16-4-0 to those who brought in 
30 seers or below. 

President ,—What is the percentage? 

Mr. Wazir. —I can give you for Jammu separately. The price paid to 
rearers in 1931-32 is Rs. 1,49,653 for 7,664 maunds of cocoons raised. 

Mr. Wazir. —That would amount to Rs. 19-8-6' per maund. 

President. —Please give us details about Rs. 19-8-6. 

Mr. Wazir, —This is the price paid to the rearer and commission to 
lambardars. 

President. —Do I understand that you are paying over and above the 
maximum price fixed by the State.'’ 

Mr. Lai _That includes carriage. That is how the budget is drawn up. 
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President. —There is difference amongst you with regard to this state¬ 
ment. Mr. Wazir definitely tells me that this does not include the caniage 
and lambardars’ commission. 

Mr. Wazir. —If you will kindly refer to the figure in Statement E per¬ 
taining to Jammu, the price paid to rearers is Rs. 1,59,648. 

President, —^Let us take Jammu then. Yon say that Rs. 19-8-6 is the 
price paid to the rearer. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, for cocoons aloue excluding carriage and the other 
charges which we pay to lambardars. Now the carnage amounts to 
Es. 3,140. On 7,664 maunds it works out to a little less than 8 annas per 
maund. There is a third item—eoimnission paid to lambardars. We may 
take it at 14 annas or 16 annas per maund. 

President. —That is Rs. 20-14-5. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, roughly. 

President. —What is the reason that has induced the Government to pay 
more than the price of Rs. 18-12-0 to the rearers.!' 

Mr. Wazir. —We have always been paying carriage in addition to the 
price paid for the cocoons. 

President. —The price worked out by you just now comes to Rs. 19-8-6 
which is more than Rs. 18-12-0. 

Mr. Lai. —This is the average earning per head. We take on the one 
hand the total amount paid to the rearer.s and on the other the total 
quantity of cocoons received. 

President. —Let us take the second figure. The other figure you have 
put down here is the average cost of producing one lb. of silk. In 1931-32 
you have put down Rs. 4-7-6. That is the value of green cocoons. 

Mr. Lai. —That is the value of cocoons reeled. That is dry. 

President. —Is that dry? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. We reel our dry cocoons. 

President. —If we take the average of 14 lbs. of green cocoons to a lb. 
of silk and if we take your price as worked out by you as Rs. 26-13-4 for a 
maund of 82fth lbs,, it works out to Rs. 4-9-2. Let us take the manu¬ 
facturing charges. Your figure for 1930-31 was Rs, 2-4-9 whereas for 1931- 
32 you have put down Rs. 2-1-8. Will you please tell me where this 
reduction has taken place? 

Mr, Lai. —■! have given the details for Rs. 2-1-8 in the supplementary 
statement just handed in. 

President. —What fuel do you use? 

Mr. Lai. —We use firewood. 

President. —At what price do you purchase the firewood? 

Mr, Lai. —Contracts were made at Rs. 87 per 100 Kharwars or 2 maunds 
and 3 seers delivered at the factory. We had to pay different rates during 
the year. 

President .—-What is the average rate paid during the year 1931-32 for 
firewood ? 

Mr. Lai. —The maximum price T have ever paid was in the vicinity of 
Rs. 100. This rate that I have just quoted is for Deodar wood. The other 
wood that we use is Budlu (Silver Fir) and Kail (Blue Pine), 

President. —The average works out to Rs. 100. 

Mr. Lai. —That is the maximum rate I have paid. The average will 
be .somewhere in the vicinity of Rs. 94-95. 

President. —Delivered at the factory? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, including carriage any everything. 

President. —Is this local supply? 



Mr, Lai. —We generally buy from the forest people and do the cartage 
ourgelves. 

Fresident. —That is one of the Government Departments. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. It is established on quasi-commeroial basis. The Forest 
Department would make as much profit out of me as I would if I were to sell 
them our silk. 

President. —Will you tell me the quantity of firewood used per pound 
of silk? 

Mr. Lai. —In my last Annual Administration Report I have referred 
to the saving effected under fuel. 

President. —I am coming to that presently. 

Mr. Lai. —These charges have been brought down from As. 9 and 4 pies to 
6 annas a lb. 

President. —It works out to 6 annas per lb. of silk reeled? 

Mr. IM.—Yes. 

President. —^Rs. 2-1-8 is the price that is paid by you for manufacturing 
charges for one lb. of silk. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —You tell me that roughly speaking it takes about 6 annas 
per lb. for fuel charges. 

Mr. Lai. —5 annas 1 pie is the cost of fuel. 

President. —You just now told me that the quantity of fuel con.sUmed 
per lb. of silk comes to 6 annas whereas the total charges including electric 
and contingent come to 6 annas 1 pie. 

Mr. Lai. —You will remember that these charges fluctuate. When I was 
referring to the report, this figure was for another year. 

President .—I asked you the figure for 1931^32. 

Mr. Lai. —T haven’t got the figure for that year. 

President. —How can you arrive at an estimate of 5 annas 1 pie without 
telling me the details? If the figures wore not available, how did you 
arrive at this figure? 

Mr. Lai. —The figures are available in the office. I have not brought 
them with me. I thought these figures would he accepted. 

President .—It is' impossible for the Tariff Board to accept any figures 
without proper scrutiny. Let me see the other charges. What about this 
additional charge in the shape of interest on capital. What is the rate 
you have charged? 

Mr. Lai. —6 per cent. 

President, —On what amount? 

Mr. Lai. —Government Capital Account—(Statement handed in). 

President. —Let us undeivstand these figures. The total production for 
1931-32 was 198,485 lbs. 

Mr. Lai.—Yes. 

President. —The interest is 2,20,893. Was the capital locked up for 
the whole year,*’ 

Mr. Lai.—Vie have been carrying heavy stocks. That is why the rate 
of Interest went up. 

President. —I am talking of the amount which is locked up, how it is 
locked up and on what calculation have you put down the interest as 
Rs. 2,20,893? 

Mr. Lai. —We have taken the capital cost of building.s, machinery and 
stocks carried. 

President. —Interest on the capital invested? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—That is both fixed and working capital? 
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Mt, iai.—Yes. 

President. —^We asked Mr. Tarachand Wazir to give us only the interest 
on working capital. 

Mr. Lai. —Interest on capital invested in the business. 

President. —That is the working capital. I think you have given Rs. 13 
lakhs as the total investment. 

Mr. Lai. —We are carrying very heavy stocks. 

President. —What does the working capital according to you representP 
You have given us a figure of Hs. 36,81,566. I take it that it is comprised 
of Rs. 6,40,000 for buildings, Rs. 6 lakhs for plant and machinery and 
Rs. 13 lakhs for working capital. Even that does not come to Rs. 33 lakhs. 

Mr. Lai, —Wouldn’t you make any allowance for the stocks which are 
looked up? 

President. —I am asking you for figures. When you say that the 
interest is Rs. 2,20,893 at the rate of 6 per cent, on Rs. 36 lakhs, I want 
to know the details of Rs. 36 lakhs. 

Mr. Lai. —Our accounts are maintained partly by ourselves and partly 
by the Accountant General. If the Tariff Board can visit Kashmir, we can 
produce all the account books. 

President.—I have told you that the Tariff Board is not able to visit 
Kashmir, but when the Board asks you to appear before it, it is expected 
that you will be ready to supplement your replies to the answers given. Let 
us take another figure—the leaf supplied from Government land. How 
have you worked that out? 

Mr, Lai. —Here is a statement (handed in) showing the price of leaf 
froth Government lands. 

Mr. Boag. —The statement of 60 per cent, from Government lands is 
based on assumption? 

Mr. Lai. —It is based on the last census. 

Mr. Boag. —When was that taken? 

Mr. Lai. —A pretty long time ago—about 12 to 15 years ago. 

Mr. Boag. —How have you arrived at this figure of 4 annas as the price 
of leaf P 

Mr. Lai. —^That is the price I have put upon it. 

Mr. Boag.—That is an .assumed price? 

Mr. Led. —Yes, but it Is a very modest price. 

President. —That price is put by you in calculating the cost which the 
Government have to incur in maintaining the plantations and nurseries. 
What is the basis upon which you have arrived at this figure? That 
amounts to practically 50 per cent, of the cost per pound? 

Mr. Led.—"We are charging only 8 annae. 

President. —What is the basis for this figure of 4 annas? It cannot be 
an arbitrary one? 

Mr. Lai.—That is an assumed price. The leaf is selling at a much 
higher rate in other countries. 

President. —It may be assumed that it is an arbitrary figure, taking 
into consideration the cost incurred by Government in maintaining 
plantations and nurseries? 

Mr. Lai. —That is an assumed figure. 

President, —As regards your reply to. Question 39, you say that you 
have been able to sell 153,758 lbs. of silk in India from your Kashmir 
factory. Is that out of the total quantity produced namely 198,486 lbs. ? 

Mr. Lai. —This is out of the total stocks. 

President.—On page 11 of your replies you have given 198,486 lbs. as 
the total quantity of raw silk produced in Kashmir in 1931-32. Will you 
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tell me what stock should be added to this in order to arrive at the total 
quantity available for sale in that year? 

Mr. Boag .—What was the stock that you brought forward from the 
previous year? 

Mr. Lai .—About 210,000 lbs. 

President. —It comes to this then that in 1931-32 you had 408,485 lbs. 
on hand. 

Mr. Lai .—Not on any one particular date. This was the opening 
balance and we went on reeling. Simultaneously we kept up the sale. 

President. —I can only take the annual figures put down by you. The 
quantity produced in the year is given. The stock at the opening of the 
year is given and the stock sold is also given. If you add the stock on 
hand to the amount produced in the year, then the amount of sale which 
you have effected comes to about 40 per cent, of the total. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to know whether you have made any sales in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. Lai. —^No, not in 1931-32. 

President. —Can you give me the reason for the sudden stoppage of sale 
in a market which took most of your production in previous years? 

Mr. Lai. —The reason is economic. The price obtainable in Europe is 
not attractive enough to induce me to send the goods out of the country. 

President. —To what would you attribute that? Do you attribute that 
to the general depression prevailing throughout the world? 

Mr. Lai. —1 would attribute that to the dumping which is taking place 
in Europe. 

President. —What about the quality of Kashmir silk? Have you received 
any authentic market reports to show whether the quality of Kashmir silk 
sold in foreign countries has deteriorated or whether it is purely a ques¬ 
tion of underselling by other countries in foreign markets that is responsible 
for the loss of your markets? 

Mr. Lai. —It is purely a question of underselling. 

President. —Who are your competitors in foreign countries? 

Mr. Lai .—I used to sell in competition with even European countries 
at one time but the European countries are suffering as much by the 
Chinese and Japanese competition as I am out here in India. Hundreds 
of filatures have closed down in France because they cannot go on losing 
money year after year. 

President. —But I find from one of your reports that about 75 per cent, 
of filatures have closed down in Shanghai. 

Mr. Lai ,—They have closed down recently because they are not able 
to get rid of the stocks they have in hand. They have produced more than 
the world markets can absorb and that is why our submission is that the 
price at which they are selling to-da.y is the distress price and not the 
economic price. 

President. —You have not given me any figure to substantiate that 
statement ? 

Mr. Lai .—^We have said that we have no direct evidence. 

President. —It is very difficult to establish a case of dumping unless I 
get specific instances to prove that statement. It is a statement which 
is made generally by all businessmen who suffer from the price factor. 

Mr. Lai,. —^That is true. 

President. —That is why we have specifically asked a question in our 
questionnaire to which your reply i.s not satisfactory. Now please look up 
youy reply to Question 46, 
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Mr, Lai. —^We have not got recent data. The data that we have refer 
to the year 1924-25. Here is a hook entitled “ Survey of Silk Industry in 
South China ” which is a very reliable document. 

President. —I have seen that hook. Will you send us a detailed state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Lai. —I have got it in thi-s hook. 

President. —I have seen it. This won’t help us much. 

Mr. Wazir, —If it he of any use to the Tariff Board, I can give figures 
showing what extraordinary production has taken i^lace especially in 
China and Japan and what stocks are lying in those countries. I can also 
give figures of production and consumption which show that the consump¬ 
tion has not been keeping i>ace with production. Production exceeds 
consumption and the result is a cataclysmic fall in price. 

President. —You might give us those figures but the point at issue is 
how far the exchange factor has entered into the question of price. Are 
you in a position to say anything about the exchange factor? 

Mr. Lai. —I believe it is well-known that exchange has depreciated very 
much. We are not in possession of exact figures to show to what extent 
it has dropped. The time we had at our disposal for collecting information 
was a very brief one. We got your questionnaire only on the 20th January 
while it was issued on the 3rd. 

President. —'Can you supply the Board detailed information as regards the 
exchange factor? 

Mr. Lai. —If you will give us some time, we will do so. 

Mr. Wazir. —Shall I give 3 ’ou those figures now? 

President. —If you will send us a short note on the subject, it will be 
better. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, we will do so. 

President. —You are at present selling about 40 to 45 per cent, of your 
production in India. Will you please tell me what are the principal 
markets to which your goods go and their percentages? 

Mr. Lai.—I have data available for 1929, 19.30 and 1931 (statement 
handed in). 

Mr. Boag. —Has there been any materia] change in 1932? 

Mr. Lai. —In 1932 the takings have not been heavy. This 2 lakhs of 
Ihs, shown as being sold against Delhi has irot yet been cleared. We are 
finding it difficult to get them to clear it. 

President. —The statement shows that sales have already taken place. 
Mr. Lai. —Goods have been sold but delivery has not taken place. 
President. —As far as you are concerned, you have sold away the goods. 
Mr. Lai. —^Let us take the instance of that 2 lakhs of lbs. The delivery 
was to he completed in 12 mouths. Twelve months expired in Decemhei' 
lastj but stocks have not been cleared because of the slump in the market. 

President. —What I want to understand is this. Now that you desire to 
concentrate on the Indian markets it is necessary for me to find out which 
of the qualities which come to India from other countries compete with 
your goods and which is the place where the competition is keenest. I 
can only find out from the previous statement made by you the amount 
of sale that is taking place in a particular place. If you tell me that 
2 lakhs of lbs. have been sold in .Delhi, am I to understand that Delhi is 
,vour principal market? 

Mr. Lai. —These goods have been contracted for; that is all. The posi¬ 
tion is like this. A firm at Benares may place an order for any quantity 
not necessarily for consumption in that particular locality. This firm for 
example may he re-selling the goods all over India. 

President. —I am not concerned with what your agent is doing. What 
I am concerned with is that as far as you are ooncerned, your market is 
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Delhi. What your agent in Delhi or any other person who purchases from 
your agent does with the goods is beside the point. My concern is to 
see that the goods produced in India find a sale all over India and if not 
what are the hindrances which obstruct the development of the goods 
produced in India. I can only judge that position by getting information 
from you as to which is the market which takes your goods. Suppose a 
merchant in Delhi buys the whole of yonr production, I conclude that Delhi 
is your principal market. I want to understand therefore where your 
goods go for the most part. 

Mr. Lai.- —^Delhi is an isolated place. 

President. —Should I take Benares as the Principal centre? 

Mr. iai.—Benares is the principal centre. 

President. —Then let us take Benares as your typical market. Your cost 
of production including interest and leaf charges for 1931-32 comes to 
Rs. 7-12. 

Mr. Led. —Yes, of all qualities taken together. 

President. —As far as railway freight is concerned, it is Bs. 4-0-7 per 
maund of silk to Benares? 

Mr. Lai.- —The burden of the freight falls on the consumer. 

President. —^What does it cost a customer at Benares to purchase your 
goods ? 

Mr. Wazir. —Prom Jammu the freight is 1 anna 3i pies by passenger and 

pies by goods train. 

President. —Mr. Wazir, but yours is not an economical unit. 

Mr. Wazir.- —We are extending the factory but there is room for further 
extension. At present it is being operated on a small scale. So far as 
sales are concerned this statement will help you (statement handed in). 
The general position is that most of our sales are effected in the Punjab 
and part of it in the United Provinces, Benares being the principal centre, 
A small proportion goes to Surat. 

President. —^What is the freight? 

Mr. Wazir.- —The freight from Jammu to the principal market in the 
Punjab, which is Amritsar, is 5 pies per lb. by passenger train and li pies 
by goods train. Silk generally goes by passenger train. To Benares it 
is 1 anna pies by passenger and 84 pies by goods; to Surat 1 anna 9 pies 
by passenger and lOJ pies by goods train. 

President. —Is there any additional expenditure that you have got to 
incur before railing the goods? 

Mr. Wazir .—^Insurance charges. 

. President. —What is the cost per pound for sending the good.s from 
the factory to the railway station? 

Mr. Wazir. —The distance from the factory to the station is just a mile. 

President, —You send the goods by motor lorry? 

Mr. Wazir. —No. By tonga generally. The cost will be less than a pie. 
It is almost negligible. 

President. —What will be the insurance charges? 

Mr. Wazir. —Thi-ee annas per 100 rupees. 

Mr. Boag.—ltet us now come to the question of Customs tariffs. You 
have seen the customs tariff for raw silk? 

Mr. Wazir .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —For yellow Shanghai it is Rs. 4 and for yellow other kinds 
it is Rs. 3-6 ; for white Shanghai B.s. 4-4 and w'hite other kinds Rs. 3-4; for 
white Shanghai T or Dupion it is Rs. 2-12. At present for all classes 
of silk that come into India ad valorem duties are calculated on a fixed tariff 
valuation. I understand that tariff valuation is revised only once a year 
an<} that the Government of India takes into consideration various market 
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prices prevailing in the country. Have yon got any particular grievances 
with regard to the tariff valuations that have been calculated from time 
to time or have they hindered the development of the raw silk industry in 
India ? 

Mr. Lai. —It is for the Board to judge whether the recent drop in the 
tariff valuation does not indicate an attempt by interested parties to avoid 
payment of full duty. From the day we had it announced that the Tariff 
Board was going to enquire into the sericultural industry I have been 
getting reports that importers are trying to circumvent any possible rise 
in duty by getting the tariff valuation lowered. 

President. —What are your specific proposals? 

Mr. Led, —We are not against tariff valuation; all we demand is that it 
should be a fair valuation. 

Mr. Boag, —Do you suggest that those valuations are not fair? 

Mr. Tjal. —Not fair as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Boag. —Are they correct values for the kinds of silk specified; that 
is the point. 

President. —^You have been in the market for some time; you are already 
aware of the cost of production of your raw silk. Having regard -to the 
fact that the present duty is calculated on these fixed tariff valuations, on 
the prices ruling in the markets where your products go, do you consider 
that these valuations have hindered the development of the industry? If 
so, what are your recommendations with regard to the fixed tariff valuations? 

Mr. Lai. —I understand that tariff valuations are based on prices 
prevailing during the 12 months preceding. One suggestion I have to make 
is that the period for striking the average may be extended, say to three 
or four years. 

President. —In arriving at the tariff valuation your suggestion is that 
the Government of India should take into consideration the average prices 
for the last three or four years ? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —We shall consider that. Have you any other suggestions 
to make P 

Mr. Lai. —Not so far as tariff valuations are concerned. 

President. —Let us now come to the question we have a.sked in connec¬ 
tion with the conditions of the Fiscal Commission, and the measure of 
protection. Your position is that you require protection for a period of 

15 years? 

Mr. Lai. —15 to 20 years. 

President. —Could you give us a definite idea as to whether you want it 

16 or 20 years? At present the Board is engaged in investigating the 
grievances of the industry and therefore it is for the industry to give an 
idea to the Board as to what period they think is necessary for the revival 
of the industry. 

Mr. Wazir. —If protection is granted for 20 years it would enable us to 
understand the position of the industry better. 

President. —His Highness’s Government desires that the period should be 
fixed for 20 years? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —One of the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
is that the industry must ultimately be in a position to dispense with protec¬ 
tion. If the Board agrees with your view that 20 years is necessary, will 
you tell me what reduction in costs you will be able to effect within the 
protective period to enable the Board to find out whether it would be 
possible for the industry ultimately to dispense with protection after this 
period? 

Mr. Lai. —It is very difficult to envisage the exact reduction in the costs 
within the next 20 years. The data furnished in this connection would I 
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trust be taken as an earnest of our efforts in the direction of reducing 
our cost of production year after year. 

Mr. Boag .—T should lilw. to ask you one or two questions on statement 
B of your printed note. If you look at the figures for the Srinagar factory 
you will see that the pro)>o.rtion of silk waste to raw silk is 50 per cent, 
or le.ss. Take 1926-27; it is jnst over 50 per cent.; 1927-28 it is consider¬ 
ably less; so it is in 1928-29 and 1929-80 and again in 1930-31. If you turn 
over the page and look at the figures for Jammu you will find tViat in Jammu 
in 1928-29 the outinit of waste is very much more than tlie output of 
silk. It is more again in 1929-30 and in 1930-31 : in 1931-32 it is a little 
less. What is the reason for that voiy great difference? 

Mr. IFnzir.—This side waste in the case of Jainmn includes basin refuse 
also. 

Mr. Boag .—Ts that not so in the case of Kashmir? 

Mr. Lai. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —Ts the basin refuse thrown away.*^ 

Mr. Lai. —It is in stock now; we cannot make any profit on it. 

Mr. Wazir. —With your kind permission, may T refer to the point raised 
this morning in regard to the price of cocoons? T have looked into it 
and I find the situation is as follows: — 

Mr. Boag. —^You are now confining to Jammu. 

Mr. Wazir.—Thxt was the point raised in the morning. The rate 
worked out was ,Rs. 19-8-5 which was higfier than the rate fixed for cocoons. 
The figures are correct. The fact is that this amount of Rs. 1,49,653 that 
wo gave as the price paid to rearers include.s carriage paid to rearers from 
their houses to the centre of receiving crop. In the province of Jammu 
we have got a few centres fixed for receiving the crop of cocoons from 
the rearers. There i.s generall.y one centre in each tehsil. The rearers of 
that tehsil bring the cocoons and delivei- them to the dfficor deputed to the 
crop receiving centre. According to the di.stanco travelled wo pay them 
at a certain rate, i.e., 2 pice per roannd per mile for cocoons delivered dry. 
Tlien from the crop receiving centre we have to bring the cocoons to tlie 
factory at Jammu. That carriage is included in the other figure of 
Rs. 3,140 which T gave. 

Mr. Boag .—It i.s only the second that is shown separately. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. Othenvi.se in the pi'ice paid to rearers, the, amount 
paid on account of carriage from their hous(! to the crop-receiving centre is 
included. 

Prerident.- —I would like you to work that out. T under-stand tha.t in the 
figure given by .you, viz., Rs. 19-8-6, you would di.stinctly srqmrate R.s. 18-12 
as the price paid to the rear’cr at his house? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —You told me that the distance fi-oin his house to the cocoon 
mai'ket is about 20 milo,s. 

M.r, Wazir.—lly, 20, 8 miles and so on. 

Prr.ndenf. —What is the avei-age? Shall 1 take 20 as the average? 

Mr. Wazir .—In the case ol neiglthonring vilhiges the distance is short— 
only 2 or 3 miles. 

PrrHMmt .—^Whether the rate just nrrw given hy .voii, 2 pies ]rer maund 
frer mile, woi’ks out the difference, 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes. 

Pre.aident. —Unless you give the mileage, how can I work out the figures? 

Mr. Lai. —The average distarioe frmn their house to the crop-receiving 
centre will have to be worked out for each tehsil and for each village. 

President.—The. figures j-emain a.s they are. T am afraid. You had better 
.send me a revised statement showing hf>w the. hnhmee c.-rn be accounted 
for, between Rs. 19-8-6 and R,s. 18-12, 
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Mr. Wazir. —The difference is due to the carriage of cocoons from the 
rearers’ houses to tiie crop-receiving centre. 

Mr. Boag. —My colleague was just discussing with yorr a question and 
that was the difference shown in statement B between the proportion of 
silk waste to silk in Kashmir and the porportion in Jammu. In Kashmir 
the propoi’tion of silk waste to silk is less than half, while in Jammu it is 
almost equal and you were saying Mr. Tarachand that difference was due 
partly to the fact that in Jammu some kind,s of waste are included which are 
not included in Kashmir. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. In statement B pertaining to Jamnui figures given in 
silk waste column include basin refuse. The local name is Khokhar. 

Mr. Boag. —In the Kashmir figures that is not included. 

Mr. Lai. —If you will kindly refer to jiage 11, you will find the per¬ 
centages given. 

Mr. Boag. —T am talking about the actual figures now. That is exactly 
my point. These projmrtions are not borne out by the figures which you 
have given in statement B. That i.s <!xactly the point I am trying to clear 
up. 

Mr. Wazir. —In that statement they include the basin refuse. In 
working out the proportions here, basin refuse is excluded. 

Mr. Boag. —Can you give me the weight of basin refuse? Will that 
account for the whole of the difference.'’ 

Mr, Wazir. —T can give the kinds of waste that are included in these 
figures, but separately I cannot give the figures just now. 

Mr. Boag. —The difficulty is that if we are going to use these two different 
statements, they repi'esent entirely different things. The Kashmir statement 
and the Jammu statement are not comparable. 

Mr. Lai. —Those statements in the Printed Note were prepared to suit 
us. These statements have been prepared in response to your questions, 

Mr. Boag. —Even so that does not explain the point that the two parts 
of statement B, one part relating to Kashmir and the other part relating 
to Jammu, represent different state of things. 

Mr. Lai. —One set of statement was prepared by Mr. Wazir and another 
statement was prepai'ed by myself. 

Mr. Boag. —The only difference is that in the Jammu statement more 
kinds of silk waste are included than in the K.a.shmir statement. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, 

PremUnt .—I think we had heiter go bath to the point which T raised 
just before we adjourned with regard to the scheme of protection. You 
have in your note on Raw Silk Industry told! us that you require both 
the ad ralorem. duty as well as the specific duty. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Pre-iidewt.—You want a duty of 7.1 per cent, over and above the 

ad valorem duty at present in existence, and you have asked for a specific 
duty of Rs. 3-8 per lb. It is necessary for the Board to find out how you 
have worked out this Rs. 3-8. Will you give me an idea as to how this 
[Uirticular duty was worked out by your Government. 

Mr. Lai. —Statement lianded in, 

Prfi.rident .—You have prepared two sets of statements and T am not 

able to understand both the statements. In the one statement _yon have 
given your average co.st of production as Rs. 6-10. Is it exclusive of the 
other charges, viz., the interest on capital and the charge for the value 
of the leaf? 

Mr. Wazir. —This was worked out at the time the printed note was 
drawn u]). At that time we, were in possession of the facts which are 

contained in this. Wo knew only what the valuation of Chinese silk 

(recording to the Customs Tariff' of 1932 was. The cost of production we 

h z 
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gave amounted to Rs. 6-10 and the average of tariff rates of Chinese silk 
(valued at Bs. 2-10, Rs. 1-13, .Bs, 2-14, Rs. 4-8, Rs. 4-8, Bs. 4-1 and 
Rs. 4-6) came to Rs. S-S-Oyand the difference in the said Rs. 6-10 and 
and Re. 3-8-6f amounts to Rs. 3-1-5-^. Adding 8 annas as margin of profit 
per pound of silk to Rs. 3-1-5^ the specific duty proposed was Bs. 3-8 per lb. 
In the year 1933 however we have got a different tariff valuarion. 

Mr. Hoag. —8 annas per Ib. lower. 

Mr. Lai. —We worked out the cost of production according to the instruc¬ 
tions issued and added interest on caijital and the value of leaf supplied 
from the Covermnent lands. The average tariff value was Rs. 3-8-6-^. 
That makes a difference of Bs. 4-11. 

President. —The piopo,sal that you wi.sh to put forward before the Board 
at present is not the original proposal contained in your note on the 
Raw Silk Industry, but that you desire a specific duty of Rs. 5-4 per lb. 
which is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 150 per cent, whichever is 
higher. Is that your proposal before the Board? 

Mr. Wazir. —We only wanted to show the change which the reduction 
in tariff valuation has brought about in the situation. In December last 
we considered protection to the extent of Rs. 3-8 specific duty or an 
ad valorem duty of 100 per cent., as against the existing 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, would do. This year the situation has changed and we do not 
know what the .situation will be next year. 

President. —I don’t think .you understand the position of the Board. 
How can ymu expect the .Board to report from year to year. As a matter 
of. fact you yourself have asked that the period of protection should be 20 
years. Therefore you must take into consideration the prices for 20 years. 
'She whole basis of your protection, as you yourself have pointed out now, 
i.s based upon the tariff values. In one year you have made a difference in 
the ad valorem duty to the extent of 50 per cent. That was just the 
reason before asking you the measure and the period of protection I dis¬ 
cussed with you the question about tariff valuations and I gave you to 
understand that the tariff valuation.? as it is to-day is fixed once a year 
and your proposal was that if the tariff valuation is taken as an average 
for a period of preeodivig four years, your purpose would be served. You 
have not given me what that figrii-e will be, nor am I in a position to get 
from you the current market prices of the imported qualities which come 
in competition with your qualities and the classes of deniers that ,yoii manu¬ 
facture. Unless I get those figures from you and definite ijroposals from 
you as to how the tariff valuation should he fixed by Government, it is 
impossible for me or for anybody to go on changing duties from year to 
year. 

Mr, Lai. —We see that point. Whatever protection is afforded now will 
hold good for future years. 

Presideiif. You also want a duty on spun silk. The present duty on 
•spun .silk is 25 per cent, ad valorem. You probably are aware that in the 
seaborne statistics spun silk is not shown .separately. It i,s mixed up with 
silk yarn, noils and warps. Your proposal is that a duty should be put on 
all these three. 

Mr. Lai. —On spun silk. 

President. —It is included there. You want that duty to be applied to 
all the three. 

Mr. Lai. —We w.ant that spun silk should he taxed, 

Pre.ddent. —Supno.siug we ask the Customs Authorities to show spun silk 
separately fi’om silk yarn, noils and warps, and if we have the duty on 
spun silk and leave the others out, would yon be satisfied? 

Mr, Lai. —Which would you leave out.? 

President .—At present silk yarn. warp.s and noils are classed as one and 
25 per cent, ad valgre.rn duty is levied nnon it. That definition includes 



fepiin silk, if we request the Oustoms Authorities to separate the item ot 
spun silk from these, and raise the duty on spun silk leaving the duty on the 
other three as it is, would you be satisfied? 

Mr. Lai. —We fear competition from warp as well. 

President. —Then your proposal is to include everything. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —That means you waut 75 per cent, duty on these classes of 
silk that come into India. That means an increase of 50 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —An additional 75 per cent. 

President. —Is it 100 per cent, that you want? 

Mr. Lai. —75 per cent. 

President. —75 per cent.? 

Mr. Lai. — 25 per cent, to 75 per cent. 

President. —You make a difference between the duty on raw silk and 
the duty on silk yarn. 

Mr. Lai.- —And spun silk. 

President. —It means an increase of 50 per cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —If the duties are different, then silk yarn will be coming 
and not raw silk. 

Mr. Lai. —Having consulted the Customs tariff, I would say that the 
increase will take us from 26 to 100 per cent. 

President.- —That means an increase of 76 per cent, on these? 

Mr. LaL—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Additional 75 per cent.? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President.~As regards silk goods yonr proposal is that it should be raised 
from SO per cent, to 125 per cent. ? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President.—That will have to he revised in the light of the statement 
which you have presented just now? 

Mr. TmI. —Yes. We say whichever is higher of the two. 

President.—This position will have to be considered in the light of your 
new suggestions. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the light of your 1933 statement? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President.- —As regards costs 1 asked you a question : if protection was 
granted for a period of twenty years, what reductions would you make in 
your costs during the period of protection. You simply referred me to a 
statement which you have given showing the reduction in costs from year to 
year? 

Mr, Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —May I say roughly speaking, without going into details, that 
a reduction of about 40 per cent, will take place in your present costs. 

Mr. Lai. —Indeed it is very difficult for us to commit ourselves definitely 
to a percentage. 

President. —If you are not willing to say about the percentage, which 
I thought was easier of the two, I would 'ask you whether you have got 
any detailed statement by which you will be able to tell me in which items 
yoii think there is a possibility of reduction? 

jjol,. _Firstly in the raw material itself, that is, the cost of 

cocoons. 

Mr. Boag. —How much do you expect in cocoons? 

Mr. Lnl. —By improving the outturn per ounce of soed and producing 
a good deal more with the same staff. 
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President, —How much will it be approximately? 

Mr. Lai. —There again I am faced with the same difficulty. 

I'yesident. —^At present your average yield is about 84 to 8b lbs, \\hiil 
do you expect in the near future? 

Mr, Lai. —We should be able to carry it up to 50 to 55 seers in the 
course of the next ten years. 

Fresident, —You have done 56 seers. 

Mr. Lai. —Only in certain cases. 

President. —That is not the average now? 

Mr. Lai. —No. 

President, —How much do you hope to do? 

Mr, Lai, —Between 50 and 55 seers I look upon within the range of 
possibility. 

President, —That amounts to 110 lbs. 

Mr. ImI. —Yes, that is one big item. Then there is some scope lor 
reducing the cost of fuel but not considerably. 

President. —What will it be about? 

Mr. Lai. —I think that we may be able to bring it down. We bare 
already got it down to 5 anna.s 1 pie. I consider 4 annas to bo within 
practical politics. 

President, —What about the electric charge,s? 

Mr. Lai, —Electric charges are fixed and wo can effect reduction only 
indireotiy and not directly, that is to say by obtaining more silk from 
the same quantity of cocoons, in other words by increasing the yield of 
cocoons. That saving will be indirect. 

President. —What about reeling.? 

Mr, Lai. —As for reeling I think wo should be able to bring clown the 
cost P 

President. —To 15 annas.? 

Mr. Lai. —-Yes, in the course of the no.xt ten yenr-s or so. The political 
condition.s in the country do not at present permit the out that 1 m.vself 
am prepared to make to-day. There will be hue and my if wo do it. La.st 
X’mas, we closed down as usual and there wa.s agitation, 

Mr, Batheja.- —Did you close down the factory? 

Mr. Lai.—I was down at Jammu AVith the Minister in connection with 
the Tariff Board’s work. In my absence my Deputy hold charge of the 
factory and when he closed down in accordance with the pa,st practice for 
effecting annual repair,s and letting the staff a few days off, there ivas 
hue and cry and we had to resume work. Those are political factor.s. 

Presid.ent, May I take it then th.at within the next twenty years it may 
come to 15 annas ? 

Mr, Lai. —Yes, possibly 14 annas. 

President.—Take supervision and management charge,s. At present this 
item consists mostly of the salary of the .staff. What does this item mainly 
comprise of? 

Mr, Lai. Salary of the staff. The .staff to-day is not paid extrai^agantlv. 
So, 1 don’t expect much saving there. 

President. —The staff is paid on a monthly basis? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President.—Irrespective of production? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Tf you increase your outturn, then the ,supervi.sTon charges 
will automatically be reduced? 

Mr. Lnl. —There will bo saving under every bead, but I doti'4 expect 
anything appreciable. The staff is due some increase in wages. 
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I’resident. —Let us take tke other itom “ Miscellaneous cha;rges What 
does that consist ofP 

M'r. Lai. —iiisuraiice, depreciation, commission to selling agents, etc. 
These will not admit of airy reduction, insurance charges are more or le.ss 
fixed and we are paying only the luiniinuni charges. Commission to selling 
agents is not vei’y high, it is only li per cent. 

Fresideiif .— If the production increases, it miglil increase with produc¬ 
tion. , 

Mr. Lai, —Yes. 

Fremdeikt .—^As regards filatures, you have said in reply to Question 27 
that you consider a filature with 96 basins to be of economical size for 
india. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lai. —That pertains to France and Italy where filatures are owned 
by private persons. 

Fresident. —Wo have asked what is the economical size for India? 
Would you consider 200 basins to be too big? 

Mr. Lai. —My replies will be confined to Kashmir, 

Fresident. —1 am only asking about Kashmir. 

Mr. Lai. —I have no knowledge of conditions obtaining in other parts 
of India relating to poly-voltine. The question reads as follows;—“Have 
yon any knowledge of filatures in foreign countries? If so, please state 
what size is generally considered to be economical? ” I understood this 
to mean ecouoiuicai in other countries. 

Fresident, —What would you consider economic for India? 

Mr. LaJ,—200 would be very economical. 100 would give greater efficiency. 
The rule in Italy is not to luue too many ba.sius in orclei’ to permit tlio 
staff to have very close supervision. 'Poo man.y basins .somehow or other 
become unmanageable. Some trig filatures I ha\'o seen in Italy do contain 
300 basins but they arc divided up into so many blocks, each under a 
separate officer. 

Fresident. —Do you mean 
if you have more basins? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, 

Fresident. —But yon would comsider generally 200 basin filatures an 
economic size for India-? 

Mr. Lai.—Yes., 

Mr. liatheja. —What is your opinion, Mr. Wazir, on this question of 
economic size of a filature in India? 

Mr. Wazir. —T hold the same view as my colleague. 

Fresident. —As regards silk, waste, how is it sold in India and abroad? 

Mr. Lai, —Through commission agents. 

Fre.sldent .—Is it sold in pounds? 

Mr. Lai. —By weight in kilos. 

President. —Are there any qualities like .superior and inferior? 

Ml. Lai. —T .shall show you iireseiitly (sliovvu samplR.s and ex|)Iained). 

Fresident .—IVe have been given to understand tliat there is a great 
demand in India for silk waste Ixilmv one incli size. That is why I asked 
you whether the question about inches came in, when sales were effected. 

Mr. TjoI.—W is an inferior quality. 

Fresid,ent. —T was told that it was not availalile in India? 

Mr. Lai. —We liave got plenty. We have sent .as samples 400 Ib.s. of 
each of the qualities to Ohhoi’s. 

Mr. Bouf/. —Has the basin refuse any marketahlo value? 

Mr. Lai—Yes. 


that tliere will bo more .supervision I’equirod 
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Mr. Boag. —Why does not Kashmir take credit for itlp 

Mr. Lai. —^It is a matter of tabulation. 

President. —I have asked you about the details of a filature having 200 
basins. There are two kinds of waste. There is firstly the sale of pupae 
which will fetch a certain amount of price. 

Mr. Lai. —(Explained with the help of a chart the structure of cocoons). 

Mr. Boag. —Chhoi’s are the only people w'ho are buying? 

Mr. Lai. —They are the only people who are working. Sassoon’s have 
also got a plant. 

Mr. Boag. —They arc not working? 

Mr. TmI. —No. 

President. —Your foreign market is affected? 

Mr. TmI. —Yes. There are monopolistic concerns wtiich dictate terms. 

President. —What about the question of packing? Have you included 
that in your costs? 

Mr. Lai. —^We have. 

President.- —May I know where it is? 

Mr. Lai. —On page (ix) of the printed note. 

President.- —How are they packed? 

Mr. Lai. —Here is a packet (shown). The blue wrapping paper preserves 
the silk from getting bleached. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you particular about this colour? 

Mr. Lai. —The customer is. The moinont the colour fades, he suspects 
that the stuff is old. This is our best quality—^Lotus chop. 

President. —How do you pack it? 

Mr. Lai. —This is a packet of 6 lbs. Of course the number of skeins 
will vary from time to time but not the weight. We pack according to the 
wishes of the customer 50 lbs. per bale. We will cover the packets over 
with wax paper or wax cloth. 

President. —10 packet.? in a bale? 

Mr. iuL—Yes. 

President.—Will you tell me bow much of this can be put down exclu¬ 
sively for packing or baling charges? 

Mr. Lal.—We will send you that figure later. It is all mixed up 
here. 

Mr. Lai. —(Samples of silk shown). Then there is this inferior silk. 
These are from double cocoons. 

President. —What is the system of sale adopted as far as your Glovern- 
ment is concerned, both in India and in England? 

Mr. Lai. —We book orders through agents and we pay agency commis¬ 
sion which varies. The English agents get one per cent. 

president. —^The sales that take place in foreign countries take place 
after the quality is tested through a conditioning honses? 

Mr. Lai. —The conditioning hou.ses test the quality. As a neutral body 
they declare their opinion as to the quality and on the basis of these 
reports transactions are completed and prices are fixed. 

President. —Ts it not a fact that silk imported from Kashmir to foreign 
countries is not allowed to be sold unless it is tested through the condition¬ 
ing house ? 

Mr. Lai. —No. Sales made in England are generally made independently 
of conditioning houses. But on the continent, transactions take place on the 
basis of conditioning house tests. 

President. —Where does most of your product go in Europe? 

Mr. Lai. —It varies from time to time. In 1929 we sold a good deal in 
England. 
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^'resident. —Is there a system of conditioning houses there? 

Mr. Led. —There is no complete plant for conditioning in England. 

President. —Sales take place on the brand? 

Mr. Lai. —Our customers know the quality by actual working and they 
judge the quality and fix the prices. The percentage of moisture content 
ia tested in England. 

President. —The question that is of importance as far as your sales are 
concerned is the question of boiling off. There is a complaint that the 
Indian silk loses more in the boiling off than the imported silk, 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, yellow silk does lose more because it contains more gum. 

President. —Have you been able to effect any changes? 

Mr, Lai. —Improvement in that direction will come when we have more 
of the young plantations, because the quality of food has great influence 
on the percentage of gum in addition to the characteristics of the race. 
Italian silks give boiling off of 23 to 24 per cent. 

President. —Kashmir silk I understand loses about 25 per cent, and 
Mysore 20 per cent. I find from the books you have referred to that 
the great art lies in reeling, that is to say, if it is reeled properly and 
scientifically by the reeler.s the question of gum is eliminated to a very great 
extent. 

Mr. Lai. —On the other hand, each quality of silk requires a certain 
percentage of gum to give the best piossible results in working it off. 

President. —But people, as far as 1 under.stand, in India pay great 
attention to the uniformity and winding quality of the silk both of which 
we have been told definitely are lacking in Indian silk. 

Mr. Lai. —Kaehmir silk has a demand in the Indian market chiefly for its 
tenacity and elasticity. 

President. —We were told that Indian silk is better so far as tenacity 
and elasticity is concerned. 

Mr. Lai. —I believe so. 

President. —Are the qualities turned out by Jammu and Kashmir, prac¬ 
tically the same? You have given us the different names but I want to 
understand the quality. Is there any soz‘t of competition between Jammu 
silk and Kashmir silk? 

Mr. Waeir. —We have got a variety called “ Neel ” which corresponds 
almost to the “ Lotus ” and we have got “ No. 1 ” which corresponds to 
“ Tulip ” of Kashmir and “ No. 2 ” corresponds to “ Saffron ” of Kashmir. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are there two different kinds of prices between Jammu 
and Kashmir? 

Mr. Wazir. —To-day there are slightly different prices. 

President. —These are seme of the reports, which we have been able to 
gather about the quality of silk. It is stated that Jammu silk is inferior 
because it is irregular in size, irregular in colour. 

Mr. Wazir. —Things have improved a great deal since then. Irregularity 
of size has improved; the threads are now more even than they used to be 
before; as regards devidage also it has improved. Formerly, a few years 
back, the devidage was very low, about 20 to 26, but now it ha.s come 
up to 50 and in the ease of “ Neel ” it give.s a devidage of 100 and more 
tavelles. 

President, —The complaint about Kashmir silk was that it is inferior 
in cleanliness and method of preparatioJi. These are some of the things I am 
bringing to your notice; because we want to find out how far competition 
is due entirely to prices and how far the quality is hindering the gale of 
Indian products. 

Mr, Lai. —I deny the charge. I think our silk is more even and cleaner 
than Chinese silk and it is only the price factor which hinders the sale of 
our products. The stuff we are putting on the market is far superior. 
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1‘i'bsidiiid .—Peiiiixps the criticisin was about silk waste. 1 would like tO 
uiidei’staiid something about what your Government has done as regaials 
training of young men and uoucessious to the Industry, e.y., distribution 
of disease free seeds and plants, is there any school or a-rrangeuient iii 
your province for the training of rselers and others? 

M'r. Lai. —We give practical training in the filatures so iar a.s reeling 
goes. I am an agriculturist. 1 came out with a diploma in agriculture 
and then the Kashmir Government thought of engaging me. 1 had to stay 
with the labourers and work with tliem lor months together. 

President.—What is the period of training for a raw man who wishes 
to become a reeler? 

Mr. Lal.~lt take.s at least a year to 18 months to become an. expert reeler 
but for lowei‘ (Quality of work about six months’ training would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Bowj .—in giving your co.st.s for reeling you have givei\ us one 
figure for Kashmir and another for Jammu. I understand in Kashmir 
there are several filatures. 

Mr. Put.—There are four; two equipped with modern machinery and 
two with old machinery. 

M'l', Bong. —Could you give us separate costs for each of the filatures? 
We would then be able to .see what advantages yo;! have derived from the 
installation of now machiuoi-y and so on. 

Mr. Pal.—The accounts are all k(?pt together. 

Mr. Boag. —As a rule of course we do insist upon having separate costs 
for each separate o.stalilislunc.nt. I notice that the Kashmir filatures arc 
at present working only to half their ca]>acit}'. 

Mr. Lai, —That is so; they have not been working to their full po.ssiblc 
capacity. 

Mr, Boag, —i take that from your umswer to question 25 in wliich you 
say tliat you could increa.se your output in Kashmir to 400,000 lbs. by 
working full number of liour.s and ntilisiug your present jniu^hiiiery to its 
inaximuni caparuty. 400,000 lbs. is practically double your pre.seiit output 
from which I infer that your filatures at pre.sent are working only to about 
half their capacity. 

Mr, Lai. —(Statement handed in). 

Mr, Boag. —I don’t see that it alters the position. 

Mr. Pal,—In the first place the total w'orking days a,s given in this 
estimate are 290 days. We are not working 290 days. 

Mr. Bong. —I am not criticising, I am simply stating the fact that 
your pre.sent output compared with these 4 lakh.s of pounds indicate tliaf: 
your filatures are at present working only to half their capacity. The out¬ 
put is half of the maximum capacity obtainable. 

Mr. Lai. —T w'ill have to make alterations in the machinery (exiilains 
with the help of a new statement). 

Mr. Boag. —Could you give me .any idea hy how niucli this thread out¬ 
turn comt)ared with tlio capacity of the filatures increases the cost of produc¬ 
tion. Does it increa.se it at all? 

Mr. IjoI .—^Wheii I was being examined on the qne.stion of costs, keeping 
this in view I said that reductions will be possible by increasing production 
to the maximum capacity. 

Mr. Boag. —As regards Jammu as far as I can make out, the filatures are 
working to three-fourtbs of their capacity. 

Mr. Jjal. —Our outtui-n is over .31,000 lbs. 

Mr. Boag. —And you can work up to 40,000 lbs.? 

Mr. PaP—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —That is about three-fourths. 
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Mr, Wazir. —Yes. Some of the basins are working 5 skeins or 6 skeins^ 
But we can go up to 8 skeins. 

Mr. Boag. —With the present equipment you can work up to 40,0013 

lbs. 

Mr. Wazir. —^"Yes. Apai't from that there is another filature which i.s 
lying idle. We propose to work it. 

Mr. Boag. —You mean a third onep 

Mr. Wazir. —One filature is active, i.e., working at present. Another 
filature we wanted to start. We installed the machinery but owing to tlie 
economic depressions we had to abandon the idea of working it. 

Mr. Boag. —When was it ready to start working? 

Mr. Wazir. —At the end of 1930-31. In 1931-32 we could not work it 
because of the depression. 

Mr. Boag. —That is practically two years. 

Mr. Wazir. —14 years. 

President. —In Italy I find that they are reeling 8 skeins. Would you 
be able under the scheme of protection to reel 8 skeins? 

Mr. Lai. —We are reeling 8 skeins. 

President. —I think we asked you to give figures for 200 basins. I want 
the figures worked out on the 8 skeins basis. 

Mr. Lai. —I have noted that. 

Mr. Boag. —Do the cocoons come to your filatui'e.s already stifled or is that' 
done at the filatures? 

Mr. Lai. —Part of the stifling is done in the factory itself, but major 
portion is done by the rearers in the sun. Recently Government have sanc¬ 
tioned a sum of Rs. 4 lakhs for iu.stalling stiflmg machinery in course of 
five years. 

Mr. Boag. —Where is this installed? 

Mr. Lal.—The first instalment of the machinery i.s being fitted up in the 
factory at Srinagar. Next season this will enable me to consume half a lb. 
of cocoons less for e\-ery lb. of silk that I produce. 

Mr. Boag. —What proportion of the crop are you dealing with in that 
way ? 

Mr. Lai, —I hope to be able to deal with a little over Jrd of the crop. 
Next sea.son it would not be a full crop, because we are rearing less. 

Mr. Boag .—Because you are distributing less seed than usual. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes I have got in hand .33,000 ounces. 

Mr. Boag. —In your answer to question 2-5 you mention that in this 
new factory at Jammu the machinery installed is of local manufacture. 
That has not been worked at all. 

Mr. WarAr ,—We have not worked it at all. 

Mr. Boag. —You do not know how far the machinery is sati,sfactory. 
You have not even given it a trial. 

Mr. Wazir. —Basins of that kind exist in the filatures that are being 
worked at present. 

Mr. Boag. —Are they locally made? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —Is there any pei’ceptible difference between the locally made 
machinery 'nd the imported machinery? 

Mr. Wazir .—The imported machinery has the advantage of jette bouts 
and machine brushes which cannot he manufactured locally. The locally 
made machinery is winiting in those respeet.s. These cannot be made locally. 
At least I do not know of any firm) in India producing them. 

Mr. Boag. —Can you import them separately and add them? 
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Mr. Wa®ir,~Tluit will alter the construction of the whole plant We 
didn’t construct it to enable the fitting in of those equipments if they are 
imported separately. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you employ any foreign labour or supervisory staff in the 
filatures ? 

Mr. Lai. —We have to-day one Englishman and one Frenchman in the 
factory at Srinagar. 

Mr. Boag, —Not in Jammu? 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 

Mr. Lai. —We have two of our own young men trained in Japan. We 
have often trained Indians in Kashmir who have also been trained in 
Japan. Mr. Wazir has seen the working in Europe. I have been twice 
to Europe, but I have not been to Japan and China. 

Mr, Boag. —In your answer to question 23, in the middle of page 12, 
you mention the value of bye-products. What are these bye-produets? 

Mr. Lai. —The silk wastes. 

Mr. Boag. —^The value of the silk waste has not been deducted in your 
original statement of costs. 

Mr. Lai, —^No. There is a footnote at the end of Statement E, page ix 
of the printed representation. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t gay that you had not taken credit for the silk 
waste. You left that inference to be drawn. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to question 33 where you give the rates of depre¬ 
ciation, you say that you wrote down your buildings by 6 per cent, every 
year and your plant and machinery by 10 per cent. Have you any special 
reason for adopting those rates? 

Mr. Lai. —These are the rates recommended by the Royal Engineers who 
helped us in erecting buildings and installing the machinery. 

Mr. Boag. —When was this building put up? 

Mr. Lai. —^The old buildings were put up in 1900. The system was started 
then and it has been kept up. 

Mr. Boag. —If you depreciated buildings put up in 1900, you would have 
by now written them off. 

Mr. Lal.-^We had a disastrous fire in 1913. 

Mr. Boag, —Of the buildings at present in existence, which is the oldest? 

Mr. Lai. —The office building is the oldest. 

Mr. Boag. —When was that built? 

Mr. Lai. —That was about 1900. 

Mr. Boag.—After that what is the next oldest building? 

Mr. Lai. —^Meninls’ quarters. 

Mr. Boag. —Give us a building of any importance or of any size. 

Mr. Lai. —Hybernation house. 

Mr. Boag. —When was that built? 

Mr. Lai. —By about the same time, 1900. 

Mr. Boag. —In both those cases the value of the buildings has been written 
off completely 10 yeans ago by depreciating at 5 per cent. It has been the 
practice of the Tariff Board in dealing with other industries to adopt riites 
of depreciation as a rule which are allowed by the Indian Income-tax Autho¬ 
rities which are 2i per cent, for buildings and 7| per cent, for machinery. 
Would you have any serious objection to our adopting those rates in this 
case. 

Mr, Lai. —As a matter of fact we are considering this question. 

Mr. Boag. —In what connection? 
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Mr, Lai, —In connection with the commercialisation of accounts on modern 
lines. The accounts are partly maintained by the Accountant General and 
partly by us. In that connection the buildings are being revalued and the 
qu6.stion of depreciation is being considered. 

Mr, Boag. —Are you inclined to think that these rates are too high? 

Mr, Lai. —^I personally think that these rates are on the higher side. 

Mr, Batheja. —I understand that when the rates paid for cocoons were 
raised, they were raised in a falling market. Why did you lower the rates 
when the market was falling? 

Mr. Lai. —Rates were sanctioned in October, 1930, when the market posi¬ 
tion according to our judgment justified that small increase in order to 
stimulate rearing. 

President. —The most important point in that connection was that you 
wanted better yield and that is why you gave this protective price irrespec¬ 
tive of the condition of the market. 

Mr. Lai. —I have the report of the Development Minister which I will 
read to the Board. “ From time to time in the past proposals have been 
put up to Government for an increase in the price of cocoons. The Silk 
Industry in the State is run on the lines of a Government Monopol.y and 
the price that is paid to the zamindars is below the market price of 
cocoons. There is some feeling regarding this matter among the rearers 
in both the Provinces and representations have been received on several 
occasions for an increase in the price paid by the Department for cocoons. 
Moreover, it has been urged by the Department from time to time that an 
increase in the price of cocoons is not only necessary to keep the rearers 
contented, but is also necessary for the development of the Silk Industry 
itself. As a result of this feeling regarding the price the rearing work 
is not done efficiently which results in loss both in quantity and quality of 
cocoons produced. If the price is increased even slightly, rearing work 
in Jammu where it is already showing excellent results, will receive an 
even greater impetus and rearing work in Kashmir would become more 
efficient than at present. The Finance and Development Minister has dis¬ 
cussed this question thoroughly with both the Directors of Sericulture and 
has gone into all its pros and eons and has come to the conclusion that 
some relief may well he given, particularly now that extensive retrenchment 
and reorganisation is being recommended 

Mr. Batheja. —What J am concerned with is there was some non-economic 
reason for raising the price paid to silk worm rearers. The statement is 
that one idea was to keep the silk worm rearers contented. That means 
there was .some non-economic reason.s. 

Mr. Lai. —It is also an economic reason to secure the contentment of 
rearers, 

Mr. Batheja. —You mentioned in the ca.se of reeling when the market 
justified the factory being shut down, the factory had to be opened and out¬ 
put had to he maintained in spite of the fact that no sale was effected. 

Mr. Lai. —There but not in this case. 

Mr. Batheja. —In this case political considerations did not enter at all. 

Mr. Lai. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Yon have very kindly described in answer to questions 
of my colleagues the selling organisation in London. What is your selling 
organisation in India? 

Mr. Lai. —^We have agents in India also. 

Mr. Batheja. —What commission do you pay them? 

Mr. Lai. —We don’t send goods to them for sale. The,y merely boolc 
orders and pass them on to us. We send the good.s according to the instruc¬ 
tion,s of the customer and deliver the documents against cash payment. 

Mr. Batheja. —What commiasion do you pay for this sort of service? 

Mr, Lai .—^We pay li per cent. 
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Mr. Jiatheja. —This commission is paid when the sale is efFeoted. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes and when the amount has been realised. 

Mr. Batlieja. —The foreign agents in London, Milan and Lyons have got 
the power to sell without waiting for your consent p 

Mr. Lai. —They usualls' telegraph to me. They are expected to take my 
consent. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the difference between the selling organisation in 
Europe and in India? 

Mr. Lai. —In the case of Europe we consign the goods. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the case of India you don’t consign the goods until 
the whole contract is settleil. That is the only difference. 

Mr. Xaf.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja,. —The rate of commission that you pay in Europe is the 
.same in different centres. 

Mr. Lai. —Agents in England are working for one per cent. 

Mr. Batheja.—T- want to know the rate of commission paid by you in 
different centres. 

Mr. Lai—11 per cent, to the Agents in Milan and li per cent, in 
Zurich. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the commission that you pay to Lyons Agents? 

Mr. Lal.—l-i per cent. Business is chiefly done through the Mila.n 
agents. 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t .sell any goods in America P 

Mr. ImI .—We made a few trial consignments. The reports were not 
encouraging. 

Mr. Batheja. —M’liat were the nature of the reports? Did not the 
.American market like the quality.? 

Mr. The few trial consignments we made did not prove encouraging 

Mr. Batheja. —I .suppose American market prefers Japanese silk to yours. 

Mr. Lat. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—On account of its quality or price? 

Mr. /vhL—B oth. The difference in price was 2 shillings a. ib. in 1928. 

Mr. Batheja.—you don’t think that Kashmir silk would be suitable for 
any American fabric.s. 

Mr. Lai. —I should think it is a matter of finding out an outlet in 
.America. Nobody has seriously worked for it so far. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have not worked for it so far? 

Mr. Led.—No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are tiie methods of production adopted in your factory 
in any way inferior to tlic methods adopted in other countries, say Japan, 
China or other foreign countries? 

Mr. Lai. — T have no per'sonal knowledge of the methods adopted in 
.Tapnti. 

Mr. Batheja.—Ov otiier European countries? 

Mr. Lai. —Going by the hook knowledge. 

3/r. Batheja. —I am not talking of cocoon production. T am talking 
only of factory production. 

lal .—I can make compari.son with the methods adopted in Italy, 
Fra.nce and Jugo-vSlavia. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do your methods compare unfavourably with those ip 
European countries? 

Mr. IjuI .—They do. 

Mr. Batheja. —In what respects? 
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Mr. Lai. —The deficiency lies jirineipally in nnskilfulness of labour and 
further our Indian labour is not so honest as European labour. They require 
too close a supei'visiou. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are there any cases of theft in your factory ? 

.Mr. Lai. —There have been cases but not frequent. 

Mr. Batheja. —In what respects is the Indian labour not so honest? 

ilfi'. Lai. —I may be doing injustice to labour in other parte of India. 

Mr. Batheja. —I quite understand that you are making the statement 
in reference to Kashmir. In what respects i.s it not so honest in lack of 
attention to work or in thieving? 

Mr. Lai. —I don’t moan quite in that .sense. They are very intelligent. 
They have got very nimble lingers. If only they put their whole heart into 
the work like honest workmen they can produce more. 

Mr. Batheja,. —I’hoy pay le.ss attention to their work? 

Mr. lAil .—All 1. want to say i.s that tliey could do much better than they 
are doing now. 

Mr. Batheja. ~ln that statement true of Jammu labour? 

Mr. Wazir, —The labour in Jammu i.s slightly better m that rosimct. 

Mr. Batheja.—B mI the defect is there too? 

Mr. Lai,—It is really a case of male labour in o>ir country not being so 
up to the mark as female labour that they employ in foreign countries. 
We really cannot depend upon them so much to do the thing that is 
required to secure proper quality and proper outturn, as wc can upon 
labourers in Europe. 

Mr. Batheja. —This is wbat you mean by your statement in reply to 
Question .30—“ This difference luanifeHts itself in the quality and yield of 
silk”. It means that the output suffers atid the quality of the silk produced 
also suffers on account of thi.s defect in Indian labour? 

Mr. Wazir ,—Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —When I say Indian labour, T mean of course K-asbrnir 
and .Tammu labour? 

3Ir. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —I.s there any other defect of organisation or defect of 
prodiuffion in the factory udiieh you have noticed as compared with foreign 
countries? I do admit th.at with their limitations Kashmir and Jammu 
factories are reasonably efficient, but still T want to have a comparison with 
foreign countries? 

Mr. Lai. —Thei'o is one, important drawback which we would have made 
good long ago but for this depres.sion. The brushing of cocoons in the old 
filatures is done by hand. There again the con.sttientiousness of labour comes 
in. I have seen labour in Italy u.sing hand hru.sh without damaging the 
fibre much. Our labour would give better re,sulte with machine brush. 
The idea was and is to purchase macliiue brUuShe.s to make good that defi¬ 
ciency. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is your definite opinion that in a ftl.'iture of economic 
size machine bnishe.s should be used. 

Mr. Led, —Yes. In the existing conditions of India, machine brush 
will be a boon. 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t think that that defect can be removed with 
better training of labour? 

Afr. Led. —They care more 'for their wages. They have had training, 
but thev don’t have the will to work. 

Mr. Batheja .—Is the lack of care or lack of will due, to very low wages? 

Mr. Lai. —I think that we ai-e paying to-day more than we should. 

Mr. Batheja. —How do wages of .Tammu and Kashmir factories compare 
with occuirations of similar difficulty in the saine area? 
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Mr. ImI. —The wages in the factories are slightly higher than the market 
wages. 

Mr. Batheja. —Why do you pay higher wages? 

Mr. Lai. —Take the case of embroidery work or Kashmir wood carving 
which has won fame for Kashmir, The man engaged in those industries 
docs not get paid very much. 

Mr. Boag. —^What are the other factories in Kashmir? 

Mr. Lai. —Carpet factories. 

Mr. Boag. —What are the rates of wages paid there? 

Mr. Lai. —With the exception of Master weavers others do not earn 
more than 8 annas a day. 

Mr, Batheja. —You pay for very skilled workers about one rupee a day? 

Mr. LmI. —Yes, 

Mr. Batheja. —You say that these wages are higher than the market 
wages of similar skill ? 

Mr. Jjal. —Yes, to-day. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does it not add to your cost of production? 

Mr. Tjal. —Yes, we realise it. This is one of the headings in which with 
improvement in political condition.s I hope to effect some saving. 

Mr. Batheja.—Yon will see that it is difflcTilt to lower wages in accord¬ 
ance with the decrease in the price of raw silk. Would you find any 
difficulty in bringing down wages to the level which ordinarily prevails in 
Kashmir and Jammu? 

Mr. Lai.—Just now it would be i-ather difficult. I shall explain to you 
what I have done in the last three years. I have increased the quantity of 
work and working hours. In that way indirectly I have cheapened pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is labour organised in Jammu and Kashmir into Unions? 

Mr. TjuI .— They are now organising themselves. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you think that there would be a strike if you attempt¬ 
ed to lower wages? 

Mr. UaL—There will be serious trouble to-day. We want time. We 
are conscious of the importance of that point. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have said in reply to another question that a plentiful 
sujjply of skilled labour is available. 

Mr. Lai. —That would be in the mufa.ssil. 

Mr. Batheja. —Not in Srinagar? 

Mr. Xai.—No. Another disadvantage which we have is peculiar to the 
habits of the people. The reelei's or other filature employees are all males 
while in Europe, in Japan and in China, the labour engaged is exclusively 
female. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is the case to some extent in Mysore. 

Mr. IjoI .—We have to continue labouring under this disadvantage so 
long as we cannot replace the male labour by female labour. The majority 
of people in Kashmir being Moslems their females like to do work at home, 
They don’t like to come to a factory to work. We experimented roany 
years ago. We ran a few filature.s with female labour and there was trouble. 
We will have to prepare the ground. We have got all this in view when 
we say that we would bring down the cost of production, 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you .see any ijrosnect of improving the efficiency of 
labour within the period for which j'ou have asked for protection? 

Mr. Lai. —We feel confident. People wdll settle down and they will rea¬ 
lise that we are working for their own good. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you think that you will be able to introduce female 
labour ? 

Mr Tt is a nece.s.sity for us. 
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Mr. llatheja. —^Vhat sort of wages are f)aid to female labourers in 
Kashmir and Jammu? 

Mr, Wazir. —We have a small number of female labourers in our filature 
at Jammu. 

Mr. ISatheja. —Do you pay them at the same rate as your male labour? 

Mr. Wazir. —We make no distinction on that ground. 

Mr. Batheja. —You make no distinction as regards wages? 

Mr. Wazir. —No distinction between male and female labour. There are 
chiefly two classes recruited from females, vis., sorters of cocooiis and 
cleaners of silk wastes. 

Mr. Batheja. —The females are employed as silk waste cleaners? 

Mr. Wazir. —Ye-s, in Jammu cocoon sorters and waste silk cleaners belong 
to the female class. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to Question 29 .you have described the classes of 
labourers. Who arc these Muraniwalas? 

Mr. Lai. —They are the people engaged in the work of (leaning and 
folding skeins of silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to Question 30, you sa.v that approved appren¬ 
tices for all classes of factor.v work including reeling, knotting, cooking, 
oto., receive training from old hands skilled in their job, working off and 
on as their seconds. 

Mr. ImI. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Their only hope is that they will be enga.ged as workers? 

Mr. Lai—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do they agree to that? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is the supply more than the demand? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, but we have to judge iheir suitability by theii' age and 
tendency to work, 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you get many applications? 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —They arc relatives of tho workers themselves 1 think, 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, and other village tolhws, 

Mr. Batheja. —What is your system of supervi.siiig the work of appren¬ 
tices? Do you set aimrt a special officer? 

Mr. Lai—Wo attach them to workors as he!i)s. Wo watch them in their 
work. 

Mr. Batheja. —What sort of help do they give? 

Mr. Lai. —We first of all engage tlicni as help,s and later on when they 
become a little efficient to manage for themselves, we appoint them when¬ 
ever a .suitable vacancy occurs. 

Mr, Batheja. —In reply to Question 31, under (e) you mention “ other 
as.s(5ts ”, What are your other assets for which no oxatj information i.s 
available in your factory? What are your other assets bc.sides the items 
mentioned from (o) to (d)? What are the other possible assets whudi you 
have in view? 

Mr. Lid. —Various miscellaneous [letty items. These relate to the com- 
mercialisation of accounts. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the proportion of these other assets to the total 
value of your factory? 

Mr. Lai. —I cannot tell you off hand. But this much I (-un sa.y that 
they are not very important items. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to Question 32 you have given the cost of replac¬ 
ing the existing equipment of the factory and buiMings. Do the buildings 
and the plant and machinery cost more than they cost you in spite of the 
serious fall of prices? 
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Mr. Lai. —I have deducted 20 per cent. 

Mr. Jiatheja. —From these figures? 

Mr. Lai. —From the original amount. 

Mr. Batheja. —The present day cost is lls. 6,40^0(K) for buildings and 
Rs. 6 lakhs for plant and machinery. It appears that the buildings, plant 
and machinery co.st more now than they cost you sometime back. How can 
this statement be reconciled with the fact that prices have been falling 
and that prices are at present very low? 

Mr. Boag. —These are depreciated costs. 

Mr. Batheja, —You still think that these are reasonable costs. When 
you pi'epared these figures, how did yon ascertain these figures? 

Mr. Lal.—Vfe took the old data available and took a certain percentage 
off in view of the cheapness of the bnilding material. We consulted the 
Public Works Department as well. They came over and the whole thing 
was done in a great hurry. 

Mr. Batheja. —So, these are rough figures? 

Mr. JjoI .— Yes, so far as item.s of deduction go. We have not taken 
into account the rates actually paid when the buildings were constructed. 

Mr. Batheja.—Ilow did you arrive at an estimate of the cost for plant 
and machinery? 

Mr. TjoI .— In the same way. It %v'a.s quoted at a certain price when I 
was in Europe but was supplied at 25 to 30 per cent, under those prices. 

Mr. Batheja. —There has been no further fall .since then? 

Mr. Lai. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —The superior staff of the factory is paid at certain rates; 
how do these compare with the rates paid in other factories, say, in Mysore.'' 

Mr. Ijal. —I have no idea. 

Mr. Batheja.—How have these rate been fixed? Are they the same rates 
as given to gazetted officers and officers of the same standing in the Kashmir 
State service? 

Mr. M.—Up to a certain time they lack, more or less, hut since then the 
position of cadre.s other than those in Sericulture Department has materially 
improved. 

Mr. Batheja.—Most of these will be working on salary plus commission? 

Mr. Lai.—Yea because the posts are not pensionable. 

Mr. Batheja. —And the commission has recently disappeared? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, because of this depression. 

Mr. Batheja. —Compared to other officers serving in other departments 
you have suffered more? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You think that the superior officers are paid less than 
their adequate value and that their pay should be revised? 

Mr. Lai. —I should think so. 

Mr. Batheja. —And if you started any factory probably it would be 
necessary to pay higher rates? 

Mr. Ijal. —That would depend on the qualifications of the men employed. 

Mr. Batheja. —These costs under “ higher supervision, direction, organi¬ 
sation ” can they be decreased? 

Mr. Lai. —We had at one time 20 gazetted officers to assist me, to-day 
we have 6 or 7, 

Mr. Batheja. —Is your staff adequate for the efficient working of your 
factory? I am talking only of the technical staff. 

Mr. Lai. —Some of them are men with foreign training; some have had 
long experience of working in the department. 
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Mr. Batheja. —It has to be viewed as a business proposition. If the 
factory was run on commercial lines and a new factory of that dimension 
and size were started would it bo necessary to increase the cost or decrease 
the cost under this head? 

Mr. Lai. —If a factory of 200 basins was started it will cheaiJen pro¬ 
duction if we pay the man adequately so as to get him to give his whole 
time and attention to the work. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have revised salaries considerably and come to a point 
where we cannot reduce them any further. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it the settled policy of His Highness’s Government to 
run the reeling branch of the industry as a monopoly concern? 

Mr. Lai. —I am not authorised to express any opinion, hut I think the 
time is not far distant,—may be within 20 or 26 years,—^when there will 
be a change. The Ka.shmir Government, so far as I have been able to 
judge, took up the industry because the people were not able to look after 
it. This industry was at one time very flourishing in Kashmir; then disease 
devastated the indigenous race and we had to import seed from outside. 
Several efforts were made to revive the industry with the advice of high 
authorities in England through His Majesty’s Secretary of State. Sir 
Thomas Wardlee helped us and the concensus of opinion at the beginning 
wa.s that the industry must be crmtrolled by Government. But I think the 
time is not far distant when it must change hands. 

Mr. Batheja. —Was it the original idea to start the factory as a com¬ 
mercial concern or a demonstrative concern? 

Mr. Lai. —As a commercial concern. 

Mr, Batheja. —In answer to question 41 and also in your administration 
report you say that you are getting better prices in the Indian market 
than the European markets in recent years. 

Mr. Lai. —To-day that is the position. 

Mr, Batheja. —I notice from your administration reports that_ the prices 
fetched in India were distinctly higher than the prices fetched in Europe. 
What was the cause of the difference in price for the same quality of 
product? 

Mr. M.—The Indian maiket paid a higher value willingly and now 
out.siders have come in to oust us. 

Mr. Batheja, —Why were they paying higher rates? 

Mr. TjoI .—Because of the intrinsic merits of our goods. To-day the 
difference in price is marked and people are mad over the question of price 
because of their reduced purchasing power. Until therefore dumping 
commenced in 1930-31 of the Chinese and Jap.anese silk we were able to 
secure better value.s for our .silk in our borne markets. 

President. —On this question of different markets and different condi¬ 
tions, are the markets in India and the markets in England governed by 
different considerations ? 

Mr. TmI .—In India there i.s that wave of swade,shism. 

Mr. Batheja. —That was partly a reason why you were able to command 
a better price? 

Mr, LmI .—T am not quite sure. 

Mr, Batheja. — Yon have given the gr.ados of .Tammu and Kashmir silk. 
Are there are special oualities by which these types of Jammu and Kashmir 
silks can be recognised without a label? 

Mr. TmI. —The consumer know.s it from actual use, 

Mr, Batheja. —Is the grade determined only because you produce a 
certain class of silk with inferior material and with inferior equipment or 
are there some .special qualities which are connoted by that label ? 

M 3 
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Mr. Lai. —Lotus is our best quality. 

%lr. Hatheja. —Can that be described without being sconp 

Mr. Lai. —Lotus will give greater evenness. Japanese silk is being oilered 
on the basis of certain standards as regards devidage, evenness, lustre and 
80 on. For this the silk has to be tested and [or that purpose very 
exjrensive and delicate machinery is necessary. 

Mr. Latheja, —Would you consider the advisability of your having an 
improved system of grading and sorting the silk? 

Mr. Lai. —Different prices will he paid for particular qualities of silk 
tested for winding at a particular speed. For silk with a winding speed 
of, say, 100 metres per minute a partieiilar price will be paid; for silk 
which gives a winding speed of only, .say, 50 travelles they will pay so 
much less. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is the quality of a jjarticular brand always uniform or 
does it vnry.P 

Mf. TmI .—We try to maintain uniformity hut there will he decidedly 
a slight scientific difference. 

Mr. Batheja. —And the same is the case with Jammu? 

Mr. ImI. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag.—Tio yon make in each of these grades silk of various deniers? 

Mr. LaL—Yes, Lotus will he reeled in any size between 9/11 and 28/32, 

Mr. Boag. —Are there different prices for different deniers? 

Mr. Lai. —There is very little difference. I chai’ge one uniform price 
for sizes ranging between 13 and 32; for .size.s above 32 I charge 2 annas 
per pound less, 

Mr. Boag. —Are you responsible for marketing Jammu silk also? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, both for Kaslunif and Jammu. 

Mr, Boag.~\ t\ your atuswor to question 45 what do ygu moan by the 
phrase “all the varieties of Chneso ” high and low? 

Mr. Lai. —We arc being hit either directly or indirectly . , , , . 

Mr. Boag. —By all the foreign silk that is imported? 

Mr. Loi..—Yes. 

Mr. Baiheja.~}lave you any evidence for sweated labour in Ohitia and 
Japan? 

Mr. Lai. —I think we have some evidence. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it more sweated than in parts ol India? 

Mr. Lai. —In Japan labour has to woiU very long hours. 

Mr. Batheja. —How man.y hours do you wmrk in Kashmir fac,to!'ie.s ? 

Mr. Lai. —The maximum working period is 9 hours a day—during 
summer. One cannot work so mucdi in winter. 

Mr. Wasir. —In Jammu we reduce the uiimher of hours in sunmiur 
becjalise of exce.ssive beat. For two montb.s we reduce the time of working 
to 7 hours a day. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you give any holidays? 

Mr. Lai. —-Yes. We close as a rule on Sundays and local festivals. 

Mr, Batheja. —Are your wages higher than tho.se paid in Oltina and 
Japan? 

Mr. Lnl. —I have no idea of the ))reseut wages in tho.so coun+,ri(i.s. In 
the printed note we have referred to certain statistics from the iirocc^eding.s 
of the House of Commons where reference has been made to Japanese 
competition as a result of long working bours. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you got any objective evidence for that stafement? 

Mr. Lai. —There is evidence here,—a responsible statement made in the 
House of Oommons that Japanese labour works in the weaving branch 10 
hours a day; that is 60 hours a week. 
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Mr. Batheja. —Is there a Factory Act in Jammu and Kashmir? 

3It. Lai. —Noj but we look alter the welfare of labour. 

Mr. Batheja. —You show the maximum working days of filature.s. How 
is the miiximum arrived at? Is it imimssibie to work during certain 
periods? i5up|)osing you bail a brisk market could you not keep the 
lilatures worlriug lor a longer period? 

Mr. Lid. —We can. We shall have to make special arrangements for 
wintei’ niontlis, and if the prices soju'od up we can work day and night 
■sliifts. Now the filature.s are ocpiipped with thermo-ventilaters, but the 
staff and labour are exposed to grave risk, owing to great variations in 
teiipjerature of inside and outside air. 

;l/r, Batheja. —Have you any idea of working your own products into 
woven cloth? 

Air. Lai. —There are a number of handloom factories in Srinagar which 
arc weaving our silk into cloth. A Silk Mill of 100 power looms is also 
being estiiblislied witli Government aid. The Government have already 
advanced Rs, ,‘l l.'ikhs for thi.s purpo.se and another application for help 
to the o.yte.nt of a l.akh of rupen.s has come up from the same firm. 

.1/r. Bath i;ja.—Will it be a suitable way of absorbing your products? 

Mr. Lai. —We think so. We will depend le.ss on the Indian market in 
that case. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you got a large local demand for silk good.s in 
Kashmir ? 

Mr. IM .—We will he able to develo]) that as well, because thou.sand.s of 
visitors come up to Kaslimir (ne?’.v year and take with them saries and 
other things ns enrios. 

Mr. Boag. —in ansu'cr to (piestion 41 where you give the rates realised 
for your goods in Tfurope and in India, you state; that the rates realised in 
F.uropo are oxelusivo of homo charges, 

Mr, TmI. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Bang. —What do they amount to? 

Mr. Ljal. —These are conditioning house cliargea (statement handed in). 
TIoine charges include conditioning hou.se charges, warehouse charges, 
insurance charges, agents’ <'on)nii.s.sion—all charges incurred exclusive of 
freight. 

Fre.iiflent .—The que.stion which T would like to discuss now is about the 
artificia.l silk yarn. .1 do not know whether your Government has paid any 
inprortance to this question. If you see the import figures, you find that 
artificial silk yarn which, comes chiefly, from .Italy has in 1932-33 for seven 
months reached a colossal figure of 4,075,01)0 Ib.s. coining as against 3,899,000 
lbs. in 19.31-32, Japan which wa,s up till 1931-32 a negligible figure, has 
during those seven montb.s .sent .a.s mudi as 1,499,000 lbs. The Board would 
like to know very much the opinion of your Government with regard to 
this indirect competition and whether you want any additional duty on 
artificial silk yarn. 

Mr. TmI. —I think it will be very helpful. We thought of it ourselves, 
but rather too late. 

Fre.sident. —T find a mention of it made in your report for 1926-27. 

Mr. Lai. —Up to a certain date it was not looked upon as a rival of 
natural silk, but in those days of depression people want everything cheap 
forgetting the art that there is in, the natural silk, and its durability. T 
should think that as the income of people has been reduced, we ought to 
look, after them and prevent them from going in for cheap stuff which 
ends in smoke .and in the long run puts them to loss. I certainly do think 
th.a,t in artificial silk we have a rival indirectly and if the Board can help 
us, it would be ustJul. 
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Vresideiit. —How far have prospects of sale been improved by the swadeslii 
niovemeiit which was some time ago strongly prevalent and is still in 
existence i' 

Mr. LmI. —There is a growing demand. In previous years our sales in 
India used to be somewhere about 00 to 80,u00 lbs., but now i have been 
able to market, though at a loss, some lakhs of pounds. 

Fresideiirt. —That means the movement has definitely helped you. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes and 1 hoiie to benefit more and more from this movement. 
Kashmir is the only country in the llritish Jtmpire which is important in 
this line. There is no other part of the British Bmpire which produces so 
much raw silk of high quality reelable from cocoons of mayovoltiyo races, 
though they have made attempts on a small scale here and there, for 
example, in South Africa. 

Fresident. —In the Administration Itoport of Kashmir, 1929-30, you have 
criticised the oversunning the cocoons which is so harmful to the fibre and 
I understand that a plant has been installed to get over this difficulty. 

Mr. Lai. —In the same year, i.e., 1930, Government sanctioned an expen¬ 
diture of its. 4 lakhs to be spread over 5 years, but then the rates were 
very high. I think we should be able to manage in Rs. 2J lakhs now. 

Fresident. —It is not yet in use. 

Mr. Lai. —We used one drier for a time. Now the building is being 
completed. 

Fresident.~lt will be in working order next year, 

Mr. Lai. —Yes in full working order. The ovens are already in their 
position. Although the purchase of such machines would cost some lakhs, 
the improvement effected in the quality and yield of silk would enable us 
to recoups the expenditure fully within a few years. 

Mr. Boag. —Would that involve any alteration in the amount you pay 
for the cocoons? 

Mr. Lal.—tio. 

Mr. Boag. —Although the rearer doesn’t have to spend money on it. 

Mr. Lai. —He exposes to the sun. He spends no money. 

Fresident. —In the Administration Report of 1930-31 you have made one 
important statement and that is that the assorting of cocoons on improved 
lines has resulted during the year in the reduction of labour charges from 
As. 12 to As. 6 per green maund which gives a clear saving of nearly 
Rs. 10,000 to the department. What is the system that you adopt which 
has led to such a big saving. 

Mr. Lai. —I introduced the Jammu system in Kashmir. 

President. —^What is the system in vogue for assorting the cocoons? Can 
you give me some idea? 

Mr. Lai. —Cocoons are assorted into No. 1 quality medium for export, 
—but to-day export is out of question,—^No. 1 small, which is merely for 
reeling, No, 2 and miscellaneous consisting of Puda (weak or flimsy) cocoons, 
cut cocoons and double cocoons. In the past wo used to pay the sorters 7 
annas tor 10 seers of selected cocoons. I have changed the system. Now 
assorting of IJ green maunds enables them to earn daily 9 annas against 7 
annas in previous years. Thus both the department and labour get benefit¬ 
ed. During the last 4 years I have been in charge I have had to 
send away about 276 hands of labour and 126 salaried hands just to cut 
down the cost of production. 

President. —You have mentioned that the labour charges work out to 
3-18 annas against 2'91 annas of last year. That means you have increased 
the wage, but you have decreased the staff. 

Mr. Lai. —I have increased the wage of one particular class. 

President. —Labour charges exclusive of salaried hands—page 4 of the 
Administration Report for 1930-31. 
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Mr. Lai—This pertains to Kahinir seed production, 

President.-"Labour charges hare increased? 

Mr. Lal—YaB, because of improvements introduced in the method,? of 
production in order to secure better quality. 

President,—Better quality of cocoons? 

Mr. Pat,—Better quality of seed, 

President.—l thought the seed was mostly imported, 

Mr. Put,—No. To-day we are producing more of seeds locally. 

President.—That is 1933. This is 1930-31. 

Mr. Pftt.—Whatever .seed we produced this year. I introduced crossing 
in 1929. Now we are producing a little over 3,500 ounces of cross seed, 
Cros.s seed is always more expensive whether imported or prepared locally 
because of the expensive processes involved. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Evidence of Mr. A. T. WESTON, Director of Industries, Bengal, 
Mr. P. C. CHOUDHURY and Mr. A. N. SEN, recorded at 
Calcutta on 25th February, 1933. 

Frc/^ident. —Mr. We-stoii, you iirc Dii'ertor of fiulusti'ics ? 

Mt. WeMon. —Yes. 

Vresiiliiiht. —Mr. Olioudliury, yon are Deputy .Direetor of Sericulture? 

Mr. Ohoudhury. —Yes. 

I'resident. —Wo find that the Government of Bengal have not answered 
tlie questionnaire that we sent to them, 

Mr. Westo'ii,. —That is so; they have passed it on to me. 

President. —They have sent answers to the letter we is.sued to them 
oil the 5th December and even in that questions 4 and 5 and 10 (2) 
have not been replied. They stated that they will follow but so far wo have 
received nothing. 

Mr. Weston. —We have done our very best to collect the information 
required to give you the answers you desire. You will understand that 
it involves two departments. Mr. Choudhury is a responsiblo officer in 
charge of the sericultural section of the work .... 

President. —My difficulty is this, that even the replies that you proniLsed 
to send us with regard to our letter have not readied us. There are two 
important points involved there; one of them is the question of the measure 
of protection. 

Mr. Weston. —These are my instructions as to what I am to toll ym 
in this matter—“ It has been decided by Government that it would be 

best for you to confine yourself.” (1 have subsequently sent 

the substance of my written instructions to the Secretary of the Tariff Board 
at his written request.) 

President. —We have not received that reply, but I am glad you make 
it perfectly clear that the Government of Bengal’s position is that whilst 
they favour protection us far as your province i.s ooueernod, they are not 
prepared to say th.at protection is necessary for the industry as a whole 
in India. 

Mr. Weston. —That is tiie present position. 

President. —When you consider that protection should be given to your 
province, what is the kind of protection that the Government of Bengal 
consider i.s necessary for the industry? 

Mr. Weston. —I may be excused from giving this answer : I have already 
told you that I have not been favoured with instructions of tlie Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal on thus matter. 

Mr. Boag. —You said just now that Government are addressing us? 

Mr. Weston. —Yes but I am precluded from anticipating Government 
reply. 

President. —I may say that you are. placing the Board in a very 
awkward position because this is the only opportunity which the Board 
gets of asking questions to the representatives of the Bengal Government 
in order to elucidate some of the important points. What about tho 
handloom weavers? 

Mr. Weston. —^We have got some information about that. Our difficulty 
is that in Bengal we use very_ little foreign silk; that is to say, the 
weavers use very little imported silk. 

President, —That may be true, but you will realise that in case the 
duty on imported silk i.s increased then to that extent tho handloom 
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weaver will have to pay more for his raw' material. Whiit would be the 
attitude of your Govermnent with regard to protectiovi H 

Mr. Weston. —I can’t tell you what the attitude of my Government 
will be but 1 can tell you what njy view is. fn my view it would not be 
right to jeopardise the economic life of the weavei’s in the way you indicate 
and there are strong and Kub,stantial grounds ior an enquiry by tlie 
Board, wlien considering tlio question of protection to the law silk industry, 
into the question of the silk weaving industry as well. 

]‘iesid<‘,nt. —Do 1 mulerstand tliat yon are opposed to protection unless 
simultaneous assi.stance is given to the wetwing iiidustryH 

Mr. WU'.iton. —Certainly. I am merely sijeaking as an individual. 

1‘resident. —1 will satisfy myself with your point of view if . 1 . cannot get 
the views of your Government. The imsition 1 understand is this; if 
after enquiry the Tariff Board comes to a decision timt protection to tin 
raw silk industry is necessary and if tlie raw inatcidid used by the hand- 
loom weaver is protected to tlie extent to which it is used by the weavens, 
you would have no objection from the weavers’ point of view to protection 
being granted to the raw silk industry? 

Mr. Weston, —I say that it is essentially necessary to protect the silk 
handloom weavers if you enhance the price of his raw material by jiro- 
tection to the raw silk industry. 

Fresident. —I would like to understand then the affect on the consumer. 
What is his capacity to bear the burden of additional taxation? 

Mr. Weston. —It is very difficult to analyse such a position from the 
point of view of price.s. Prioes are entirely upset by many causes as you 
will agree. It is not many years ago since the price of raw .silk was double 
what it is to-day and tlie market which our handloom weavers, then found 
Bor their product was even better than what it is to-day with the low' 
price for their raw material and therefore a low price for their finished 
product. Even with the advantage of low prices which obtain to-day, their 
market, from all the records which wo liave got, Iiasif beem seriously 
restricted, so that the effect of the. weavers having to pay a liigher price 
for their raw material and thu.s enhancing the cost to tlie consumers of 
their woven product does not seem to me to be an insuperable difficulty. 

Mr. Boaij. —Has not the consumers purcha.sing power declined? 

Mr. Weston. —There again .1 should say that this i.s a very general 
question. 

Mr, Boag. —If his purchasing power has declined he may not bo in a 
position to-day or to-morrow to pay the price tiiat he was paying six or 
seven years ago. 

Mr. We-don. —That is true provided you qualify your suggestion by the 
fact that the consumer is better off than the generality of people, silk 
being a luxury article and being only used liy people who have some margin 
foi,' luxuries in a broader sense. 

President. it not a fact that silk is not regarded now' as a luxury: 
from the religious point of view there are some classes who regard this 
a,‘3 a necessity? 

Mr. Weston. —I believe it is, but to the extent that they can afford it. 

Mr. Satheja. —Is it not also a fact that even for poorer people the 
buying of silk goods on some occasions is almost a necessity? 

i¥r. Weston. —Yes, but I am not aw’are of any particular difficulty which 
they experience in getting what they requii-e; that i.s to say they take 
the necessary loan to buy these. 

Fresident. —As regards question 10 (6) could you forward to me the 
statement which has been asked for by the Board and which we have 
not yet received ? 

Mr. Weston. —As far as the Department of Industries are aw'are there 
is not reliable source fnirn which we can obtain these figures and on which 
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*6 hctve any confidence to show what quantity of silk waste is used locally 
or sold for use in other parts of the country. You will understand that 
this industry is a widely distributed cottage industry in which there is 
no central market or control conditions of any kind by which you can 
assess its production or its export. 

Fresident .—Now let m deal with your replies. Mr. Choudhury, I would 
like to understand the position of the sericulturai department as it was 
at the time Maxvrell Lefroy and what it is to-day. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Maxwell Lefroy’s report was published in 1916 and his 
figures are those for 1914-16. Hs says that in 1914-16 the area in Bengal 
was 19 thousand acres and he calculated the production to be 620,000 lbs., 
but I find from a reference to the body of the book that there was a 
mistake. Mr. Lefroy says that in Bengal 200 uiaunds of leaf per acre 
in five pluckiugs is near the average hut that 300 was the possible yield 
per acre. According to this statement the leaf per acre is 200 maunds or 
10 maunds of green cocoons, and 10 maunds of green cocoons means 60 lbs. 
of raw silk. On that calculation on the figure foi- 1914-15 which he states 
to be 19,000 aci'es the production should be 950,000 instead of 520,000 lbs. 
On the same standard the present area wo find to be 25,000 acres in 1926-27; 
even now we have been keeping records. We take the names of rearers 
and we do not find that there has been any large shortage; it has not 
decreased up-to-date. There may have been shortage in certain localities 
but that has been recouped in other areas by e-Kpansion. 

President, —I understand from the replies given here that at present 
sericulture is practised in nine districts but you have given me the figure 
of acreage for three places only? 

Mr. Choudhury. —That was given of some important localities. That 
is not the entire area. We w’ere a,sked to make a survey of the economic 
problem hut we had not sufficient staff, and travelling would have been 
expensive if we sent the.se people into the interior and collect figure from 
all the villages. 

President. —I don’t think you have understood the question. I am 
now talking of the industry in the whole of Bengal. On the front page 
of your reply you say that the industry is carried on as a cottage basis 
in the districts of Maldah, Murshidabad, Tfajsbahi, Birbhtim, Bankura, 
Midnapore, Bogra and Howra whereas I find that in answer to question 1 
you give the total area under mulberry of three districts only. 

Mr. Choudhury. —We say “ in the important silkworm rearing areas 
We could not get figures for all the villages in Bengal. These are very 
correct figures that we have given as we have got the name of each man 
on record, number of members in each family and so on. 

President. —The figures given by you are in bighas. If I calculate three 
highas to an acre I get a figure of 17,992 acres. Can you tell me approxi¬ 
mately how many acres there will be for the rest of the places? 

Mr. Choudhury. —About 8,000 acres more. 

President. —That makes nearly 25,000 acres. 

Mr. Choudhury. —That is so. 

Mr. Batheja. —You said in 1926-27 the figures was about the same? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. As a matter of fact I took it to be 30,000 acres. 
Then it was discussed in the Silk Committee and it was decided to make 
some allowance, and a figure of 25,000 acres was taken. 

President. —^This figure of 1,87,000 the number of people engaged in 
the industry, is for the whole of this acreage? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Yes. 

Fresident. —The net profit shown here for Murshidabad on a total outturn 
of 13,44,010 kahons is Rs. 6,18,530; what approximately wa.s the price 
you obtained for the cocoons,? 

Mr. Choudhury. —The prices are shown in the next page. 
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Presiderii. —I find on that page that there is some variation between 
the prices obtained by Government nurseries and these obtained by the 
ordinary cocoon rearers. 

■ Mr. Choudhury. —There is great variation. 

President. —On what basis were these calculated .s' 

Mr. Choudhury. —We went to each bouse, took down each man’s return 
of the quantity and these have been added together. One man sold at one 
rupee, another at 8 annas. 

President. —It would facilitate the Board’s work if you could give for 
one district the figures worked out in detail. 

Mr. Choudhury. —In answer to questions 7 and 8 we have replied to this: 
we have shown the costs. 

President. —In answer to question 8 you give the price obtained as 
9 annas a seer. Can I take this figure then for my calculations? 

Mr. Choudhury. —That is the present price which is of course a low rate. 

President. —In answer to question 2 yon tell us that sericulture is 
carried on a subsidiary to agricultural pursuits. Are there people who 
have taken this up as their main occupation.? 

Mr. Choudhury. —In Malda there are some rearers who do the work on 
a large scale hut they have agriculture as well. In most places the average 
area for mulberry cultivation is 0-6 acres per family. 

President. —What is the position with regard to filatures? You say 
there are several owners of big filatures who reel the silk yarn by pur¬ 
chasing cocoons. 

Mr. Choudhury. —There are about 50 filatures; many of them are work¬ 
ing but not full number of basins. In 1922-23 we had a survey and there 
were then about 62 filatures with 869 basins; then about 10 went out of 
existence and now there are about 50. 

President. —Where ai'e they generally situated.? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Most of them are in Murshidahad, Beldanga, Jangipur 
and; two in Birbhun;. 

President. —Do you know any person or firms who owns these filatures? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Mr. Haji Haroon Bashid in Debkundu, Maulvi Mani- 
ruddin in Jangipur, Bliolanath Banerjee in Beldanga. Maulvi Maniruddin 
has 300 basins worMng. 

Mr. Bathe-ja. —Are they proprietary concerns? 

Mr. Choudhury.-—Theiy are private concerns. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you render any assistance to them at all? Have you 
investigated their condition? 

Mr. Weston. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you got any statistics about their production? 

Mr. Weston. —No. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Our men go into the villages and collect figures as far 
as they can. 

Mr. Weston. —I have visited these filatures; I know their condition- 
they are very had; they are practising obsolete methods of reeling and 
we have done this much, we have imported up-to-date filature model reeling 
plant in the Berhampore Silk Weaving Institute and we are trying to 
m.ake them follow the method. We have an Italian up-to-date machine 
in the Weaving In.stitute hut financial conditions have not allowed us to- 
proceed further. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do yon keep any statistics about their production? 

Mr. Weston. —No. I think it is most desirable that my department 
should have information regarding the production of filatures as well as 
handloom weavers. 
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Fresideni .—You have stated on page 4 that the merchants who advance 
money get yarns at their own terms from the reelers. Has the reeler to 
accept any price the merchant gives? 

M/'. (llitnidhury ,-—if he has other purchasers then he can get a better 
price but if thero is no otlier x>urohaser forthcoming ho has got to sell hia 
yarn, 

i'rKHide.nt.—'She reeler has the option to sell to other piirclmsers if 
available in sidte of the money advanced by the merchant? 

Air. (JJioudImrij .—He has simply advanced money but has no option. 

Frexidmi. —At what price is he to sell, if thero is no other purchaser? 

Air. ('ho'iidhyi’n. —At any pi'iee the man offens. Latei- on the merchant 
has the advantage over him, beeause if he has advaueed money, then ho 
will say “ return my money at once with heavy interest So it is better 
for him to sell it cheaper and get another loan foi* further work. 

Frexidc.nt.- —^Thcre are two ways 1 uudorsta.nd by which the Government 
of Bengal is helping the industry. One is by the esatblishment of the 
Bengal Silk Committee and the other by' the estahlishraent of Co-oijerative 
Silk Union and Silk Weaving Institutes. 

Air. Choudhwy .—The reference to the establishment of Bengal Silk 
Committee, I don’t follow. 

FTCUdmit.-—! understand that there is a Committee called Bengal Silk 
Committee. .T woiild like to know w'hat is the position and the kind of 
work which it does to further the advance of the silk industry in Bengal. 

Mr. Cioud'lwry .—It is an Advisory OommittiiC composed of the heads 
of the three Departments, Thdustides, Co-operative and Agricnltnre and 
also representatives of merchants, silk rearers and reelers and the Onllectors 
of Malda and Birbhum and myself as Secretary. 

Preddmt .—The silk merchants arc nominated by Government? 

Mr. Ch (>vdh.ury. —Yes. 

Frttiidmt .—When does the Committee gcaierally meet? 

Mr. Chmdhv/ry .—That depends on when tlio Director calls meeting. 
Generally now-a-day.s . it meets once a year or at the most twice it w(^ 
liave .funds to pay ti'avotling allowanee to members. That i.^ another reason 
wliy we are not a.ble to call the meeting more frequently. 

Frr.ndent .—Because of the allowance which the Jlomhers would be 
entitled to in case they came to Calcutta? 

Air. OhondhuTy .--Yes. 

Fresident.—'the Director of Agriculture i.s the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Choudhiiry, —Yes. The meeting is iield sometimes in Malda and 
sometimes in Berhampore, so that members may come and see the farms 
and meet the people. 

Air. Wf-xtern .—The Chairman of the Committee is the Director of Agri¬ 
culture and’ therefore the whole thing comes under the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Fresideni.—lAoea the Director in his capacity as Chairman carries out 
the orders of the Committee or does he refer the resolutions to Government? 

Mr. CJioudh'iiry. —Yes, it has got to he referred to Government when 
there is a difference of opinion. As a matter of fact we are working 
very amicably and there is seldom any difference of opinion. 

Mr. Weston .—^All matters involving policy on expenditure must he 
referred to Government. 

Fresideni.—'What is the staff which is generally en,gaged for Sericulture? 

Mr. Choudhnry.—The serionltural staff is entirely Government staff and 
It has nothing to do with the Committee. We have at present 12 nureeries 
in different place.?. The superior staff consists of one Deputy Director 
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and 3 Superintendents ot Sericulture in charge of Circles. Then there 
are subordinate staff for each nursery and we have got two inspectors for 
village work in Malda and one in Murshidabad and each of them has got 
demonstrators entirely for them. At present we have got 12 demonstrators 
and 3 officers for village work and the Sericultural Superintendents whom 
you pi'obably met in Malda inspeet their work. 1 also go sometimes. 
That has also been reduced now-a-days becau.se of. retrenchment and we 
cannot go there frequently for want of fund.s. 

Fresidetvt.. —What is the amount which is allotted fon this kind of work ? 

Mr. Ohoudkury. —The total Se,ricultural budget is about Es. 2 lakhs. 

President. —Devoted e.xclusively for the development of Sericulture, 

Mr. Choudhv.ry. —Within this we have there schools where we give 
reward.s to the students after they pass their examination. We have 18 
stipends of Rs. 10 a month for. one year and when the boys pass tbo 
examination, we give Rs. 400 as reward to construct model rearing hou.so 
according to our plan in the village and give vvritten registered agreement 
TO serve for 7 years under Government control for .seed production. 

President. —In these 3 schools there are only 18 stipends. 

Mr. CAoudiuir;/.—There are two schools in .Riasbari and Berhamporc 
Sei'ioultural nurseries. There are also primary classes attached in othev 
nurseries. 

President. —1 want to understand how much money is spent on Educa¬ 
tion, 

Mr. Choudhury. —Our total expenditure, on Sericultui'al Education in 
1931-32 was Rs. 7,317. 

President. —Is that inclusive of the teachei'’s .salaryP 

Mr. Ghoudhnry. —The teacher’s salary is separate. 

President. —Rs. 7,317 is given in the shape of rewards to students. 

Mr. Chwidh’itry.. —^Out of this we give stipends, contribution grants to 
village schools for sericultural work. In a silk roaring area there is a 
village school where there are 60 boys undergoing training in the rearing 
edasses. We give a grant to that school on condition that our mcm can 
go and inspect and also give locturcs and the teacher also lia.s to give 
daily lesson,s for one hour to the hoys. T’ha total comes to Rs. 7,317. In 
that the Piasbari school co.st is also included which comes to Rs. 1,6(K). 

President.—Yon are rearing 3 kinds of indigenous silk Tvonns, Nistari, 
Chotopohx and Barapohi. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

President.—You have given us lo uiulorsfand that foreign race,s do 
not stand tlie oliinatc of Bengal. T want to know wliat oxp(>rirnents your 
department has carried on. 

Mr. Choudhury■ —Our dctiartmeut has cai-riod on experiments with varioirs 
broods. For some years T was myself in charge of that work before 1 
became Dc.puty Director. T was in charge of the ero.s.s breeding experi- 
nient.s and W'e did exi)criment.s on a big .scale. We created many hybrid 
types. We wanted to liave a mnltivoltine breed by crossing and tried 
to fix it up. But our rearers who have got certain peculiarities would 
always like to have worm.s with Nistari mark. We tried to (ueate a race 
with Nistari marks and nistari colour and the .shape of cocoons but yield¬ 
ing more silk. We succeeded. It. was giving good results, but it was 
difficult to fix up a particular .season for giving good results. In one year, 
say 1920 it gave good re.snlt in June crop. In 1918-19 it gave a good 
result in December, but the June crop W'as a failure. Thus wo found it 
was very difficult to fix particular season when the hybrid race wmnld give 
a definite result. We had to depend entirely on .sea.snnal fluctuations and 
so we abandoned it. In furtheranoe of this work Silk Committee also got 
to the extent of Rs. 6,000 a year from Messrs. Anderson and Company, 

Pre.ndeni. —M^'a.s it a question of humidity that was coming in the 
way of a successful crop P 
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Mr. Choudhury. —It is very difficult to say, I have seen in July which 
is a most tium.id month that one race gave very good result. In the next 
year it didn’t give in that season, but it gave in the winter. I think the 
main point is the great difference in the variation of temperatures between 
the maximum and the minimnni. If that varies too much and also changes 
within a week, there is trouble. 

President. —Do I understund at present that it has been definitely given 
up .as a research’ work? 

Mr. Choudhury. —That is liecanse we have sufficient facts and figures. 
To-morrow if we like we can create these. If wo give to the rearers, we 
must be able to guarantee th.at they will be a successful crop. 

President. —Those rearers are people who are not educated. 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Yes. 

President. —Now you have got the advantage through your school for 
having created selected rearers. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

President. —Why the selected rearers are not inclined to take those 
hybrid races? 

Mr. Choudhury.—Se^ectp.d rearers are for seed production. They help 
us in giving seed. Now in this hybrid question there is one difficulty. If 
we ai'e to have these races, we can only give guarantee for the first 
generation, but not the second or the third. The selected rearers will deal 
with second or third generation, so the guarantee cannot he given. 

Presiderut.—The .selected roarer comes from the rearing family. Though 
he may he doing the reproduction work, his family is doing the rearing 
work. He should be inclined to do propaganda work if he could get 
better results from hybrid races. 

Mr. Choudhury. —For the cocoons. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Choudhury. —For the cocoon pioduction. If you give hybrids, you 
must give fixed hybrid.?, heoanse if you find any variation in the marks 
the rearers will not rear. We must give a hybrid which is not normally 
different in larval marking. Everything must he uniform. I can give 
any hybrid race to-morrow which will show these differences, hut the rearers 
won’t take them. 

President. is the definite opinion of Government as such with 
regard to the experiments carried out by them as to the future of hybrid 
races in Bengal? 

Mr. Choudhury. —We have given up hybrid races. We are in favour 
of pure line selection. That is what we have adopted. I don’t think it 
is safe to give to the rearers in this country, hec.ause the hybrid races that 
we have introduced will oat more leaves. Rearers generally always under¬ 
feed worms. So high breeds have got very little chance. 

President. —Do you think hybrid races are a distinct improvement if 
necessary propaganda is carried out amongst rearers. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Hybrid races are a distinct improvement if you can 
get a well organised institution to rear. 

President. —^Therefore for the present the research work is at a stand 
still. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Wc are investigating on pure lino selection. We are 
trying to improve pure breeds. 

President. —^From the report of 1930-31 of the Department of Agriculture 
I find that you are now supplying nearly 50 per cent, of the disease free 
seed cocoons. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

President. —What is the sy.stein you are adopting to secure these seed 
cocoons .P 
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Mt. Choudhury .—There is production of seed in Govornmeut nurseries 
and also by selected rearers. We keep our stock races ourselves always 
throughout the year bj’ exchange with different Government nurseries by 
microscopic examination in every generation. We rear crops in the nur¬ 
series, at the same time we give to the selected I'earers seeds from Govern¬ 
ment nurseries which they rear and sell. Selected rearers also get them 
examined microscopically. 

President. —I want to know whether you are giving any disease free 
eggs or only disease free seed cocoons to the rearers who purchase from your 
nurseries. 

Mr, Choudhury. —The cocoon pi'oducers get the industrial seed. That 
is as seed cocoons which wos derived from microscopically examined lay¬ 
ings of the previous product. 

President. —Can you tell me whether this system which j’ou have now 
adopted in Bengal is practised in .any sericultural country in the world? 

Mr. Ckoudkuriy.—Most of the countries in the world have univoltines, 
I am not aware of China where J understand mnltivoltines are reared 
also, but in Bengal we find that if you give these industrial seeds, the 
rearers, so long as the industrial seed is below 20 per cent, disease, are 
sure to get a crop. All our nursery seeds are tested not to exceed 6 per 
cent. 

President. —You think that 20 per cent, of the seeds die of disease. 

Mr. Choudhury. —With seed up to 20 per cent, disease they can get crop. 

President. —Do Government consider that a satisfactory position? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Government seed is never more tha)i 5 per cent, disease. 
That is quite negligible. This was also investigated in Pusa by Mr. 
Hutchinson who conducted experiments. The difficulty with multivoltine 
is this. The interval between the date of cutting and the hatching of the 
eggs is only 7 days and to examine such a large number of months you 
require a very large number of staff to examine. 

President. —What is fhe position of the rearer? Does he get his re* 
quiremente of seed cocoon.s ovitircly disease free? 

Mr. Choudhury. —They are only getting 50 per cent.^ from Government 
nurseries and selected rearers and 50 per cent, in village seeds which 
are of second or third generation. Tf they get a good crop, they will be 
able to sell it as seed to another village, for the next crop. 

President. —The position a.s far as rearers are concerned, is the disease 
free seeds on the whole do not exist. 

Mr. Choudhury, —It is only 5 per cent, that is diseased. That is the 
maximum. 

President. —-You have not understood my point. I am a rearer. _ I 
require a certain amount of disease fret; seed for rearing. You only give 
me 50 per cent, of ray requirements. 

Mr. Chouflhury. —Yes. 

President.—Then I have got to have 50 per cent, from villages. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

President.- —They are then mixed up. The result is in spite of getting 
disease free seed from you, I may not he able to rear successful crop. 

Mr. Ohoudhsiry. —There is that danger. 

President. —Is there any instance which you can tell me that a rearer 
has exclusively been able to get all the seeds from, your nurseries without 
having to mix it up with village seed? 

Mr. Choiidhury.—That we can’t say. There are rearers who are bound 
to take village seed to make up the deficit. 

President.—I under.stand you have started experiments with regard to 
the tree mulberry. In the last report you have given us the results of 
your experiments. You state that tree mulberry takes four yfears to 
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niaturo, but once established it yields about 31) seers of leaves per tree 
or with 100 trees per bigba at the rate of 75 maunds per bigha per amiuui. 

Mr. Choudhtiry. —Yes. 

r-resident .—Was there at any time iirejudice against the use of tree 
mulberry? 

Mr. Choudhury. —There was projudico and that was probably because we 
got seeds from Hungary and planted those in farms. Most of the trees died 
of fungus. Later on we tried cuttings from local bush mulberry. We 
found it was much better, 

Fresident. —Is there any disease from which the mulberry suffers in, 
Bengal P 

Mr. Choudhury. —Our work in connection with tlie tree is only about 
7 years now. We can’t say what -will happen after 20 years mopping. 

President. —In the bush mulberry there wa.s a disease? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

President. —Even now ? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Tukra. That has heeu investigated. 

President. —W^iat is the percentage of Io.ss due to this disease.f 

Mr. Choudhury. —Tukra disease doesn’t cause much heavy loss—not more 
than 5 per cent. 

Presideixt. —You arc also rearing eri silk worm.?. 

Mr.. Choudhury. —Not much in Bengal. It is mostly in Assam and 
Bogra in the district of Bengal and Dooai'.s. 

President. —What is your exijerienee about the district of Bogra wlioi'e 
silk worms are roared ? 1 want to know whether they are successful, 

Mr. Choudhury. —The rearers prefer eri. 

President. —They ai’e fed on castor loaves. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Eri won’t feed on any other ]eave.s tlian castor leaves. 

President. —I was told rearers are trying to rear them on other leaves 
as w'ell, 

Mr. Choudhury. —No they cannot. 

President. —It is only on castor leaves that they live,*' 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

President. —You have two kinds of silk white and yellow? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes, .sample shown. 

Presktent. —This is from Barapolu? 

Mr. Choudhury.— Yos. 

I'resiilent. —Is there any groat dilference in tlie quality? 

Mr. Choudhury.—'liko, have of the Barapolu is thicker than the other. 
Chutopolu is also thicker than NisLari. 

president. —d’hc recent re[>orts from Bogra sooin to confirm the ini- 
luession that local learevs arc inclined to replace mulboriy by eri silk. 

Mr. Chowihunj. —They arc taking to Eri cultivation in Bogra. 

President .—They are replacing mulberry by castor leaves? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give a statemout showing the comparative costs of 
the two, castor and mulberry? 

Ml-. ChoiuthuT'u .—As regard.s niulb(!rry silk I liavo already given you. 
But as regards Eri I don’t think that tbero will bo much difference in 
the cost. The only point of imi>oi’tance to be noted is this, Iii Bogra there 
is not much reeling done at present. Formerly theie were some big con¬ 
cerns \vhicli did this bu.siness. Now they are all closed down and people 
arc findijjg it difficult to dispose of their mulberry cocoons. So, they 
have taken to Eri. They spin by ebarka, weave the yarn into cloths and 
use them themselves because they are cheaper. There is not much selling. 
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Mr. Boag .—Eri silk is not soldF 

Mr. Choudhury .-—Eri silk of Bogra is not sold much. It is used by 
people themselves. 

Vresident. —It does not come into the market? 

Mr. Choudhury .—Not much, 

Mr. Batheja .—It is reeled? 

Mr. Choudhury .—No, it is not reeled. It has to be spun. 

Prasident .—In your replies you talk about the spinning method? 

Mr. Choudhury.-~~Yes. 

President .—Even the filatures adopt this method? 

Mr. Choudhury .-—The filatures mo-stly buy cocoons after the crysalides 
inside are killed. 

President. —They buy dry cocoons? 

Mr. Choudhury .—Yes. 

President .—Thej' are stifled by the Sun’s heat? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Mostly, 

Mr. Batheja. —Is not thi.s method defective? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes, to .some extent, but the rearers are situated in 
scattered villages far in the interior. They kill the cocoons there because 
they do not know when the paikar will come to buy them. Further it 
also takes time. They mu.st kill the crysalides; otherwise they will cut 
out early. 

President. —You have told us 1 kahon as being equal to 1,280 cocoons? 

Mr. Choudhury .—Yes. 

President .—1 kahon is equal to 1 .seer or 2 lbs. 

Mr. Choudhury .—Yes. 

President .—It all depends on the weight of coooon.s? 

Mr. Choudhury .—^Yes. 

President .—Do even the cocoons reared in villages weigh the same? 

Mr. Choudhury. they don't. They weigh differently. 

President .—May I take it that this is the average weight of the 
nursery cocoons—I kahon as being equal to 1 seer? 

Mr. Choudhury.- —There are rearers who get 12 pans and even 14 pans. 

President. —May I take it that on an average 1 kahon is equal to 1 
seer ? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Yes. 

President .—But it does not necessarily follow? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^No. 

President .—In the cost statement that you have given on page 8, you 
say that the cost of labour is nil? 

Mr. Choudhury .—^Yes. 

President. —That is because the labourer does all the work himself with 
the help of his wife and children? 

Mr. Choudhury.^Yes. 

President .—Can you tell me approximately what it would cost if these 
people are employed in a similar kind of work? 

Mr. Choudhury. —The diffionlty is this. Now the labourer does the work 
himself. One feeding takes about 15 minutes or a little more in the 
morning and another feeding about the same time in the night. It is difficult 
to assess the hours devoted to this work. 

President .—In order to live, they must have a certain amount of money. 
You have not mentioned any figure. I simply want to know if you can 
give a rough figure so that the Board may have an idea, 

SEE, INDTTSTET If 
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Mr. Choudhury. —We may take it like this. The total cost which the 
rearer has to incur is shown in the statement as Rs. 66. Anything that he 
gets in excess of that amount on the sale of cocoons may be taken as his 
labour or his profit. 

President. —That is to sa 5 ', this price of 4 annas 6 pies per lb. at which 
he is able to sell now includes his profit? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Yoa, that is to say at 8 annas, he will get Rs. 90. His 
cost is shown as Rs. 66. 

President. —^You have said that he only gets Rs. 74 for the product? 

Mr. Choudhury. —The labour cost is 8 annas per maund. 

President. —The cost given is for production from one bigha of laud? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. The amount shown here is the cost of food. That 
also represents his own labour. 

President. —For the cost of food you are taking a price which would be 
obtained for the leaf if he did not use it for himself? 

Mr. Choudhury. —He is using it. 

President. —I don’t follow. 

Mr. Choudhury. —At present ho is looking after the mulberry plantation. 
He has not got to .spend much on manure. He does all the work himself. 
So, anything that he gets is to his benefit. This Rs. 48 is his income and 
it includes the cost of food. 

President. —In reply to question 10, you say that the total produce of 
reeled silk is 20 lakhs of Ibs.P 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes, on the basis of Prof. Lefroy’s hook. 

President. —I want to know what is the total annual production of silk 
in Bengal? 

Mr. Choudhury. —million lbs. of reeled silk on 26,000 acres. 

President. —20 lakhs of Ib.s. in the province of Bengal? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Yes. 

President. —The figure that we have got is 20 lakhs of lbs. for the whole 
of India? 

Mr. Choudhury. —From the calculation that I made in the beginning 

President.—What is your calculation? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Prof. Lefroy’s report showed 670,000 lbs. 

President. —^You must calculate on the ba.sis of the actual yield. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Prof. Lefroy has said that the yield of leaf is 200 
maunds per acre. 

President. —Are you getting that? 

Mr. Choudhury. —We are getting moi’e, even 300 maunds. 

Mr. Batheja. —Why do you assume that it is used and not wasted? 

Mr. Choudhury. —They have to pay a high rent for land under mulberry 
and so they will take care that it is not wasted. 

President. —To what page are you referring in Mr. Lefroy’s report? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Vol. I, page 87. You will see that he has calculated 
or estimated the yield of leaf per acre of mulberry at 200 maunds. 

President. —In 6 pluckings? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Yes. 

President. —This is from the tree mulberry? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Ye.^, but on top of page 88 you will find he says that 
less will be got from the big shi'ub system and less still from trees. There 
are two more pages to be consulted, via.. 19 and 21, to arrive at these 
figures- On page 19, he says “ A maund of cocoons will give 3 seers of 
Ithuu^fu dik., native reeled or 2| seehs of filatufe silk 'L Ofl f**®® 3l,i fee 
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says “ on tile whole it requires 20 seers leaf per seer of green cocoons ’ ; 
that is to say, 10 iiiaunds of green cocoons from 200 maunds of leaves. 
On that calculation it comes to 50 lbs. of raw silk per acre. 

President. —20 seers of leaf per .seer of green cocoons!' 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes; in other words 10 maunds of cocoons for 200 
maunds of leaf. While Prof. Lefroy says 3 .seers of silk per maund of 
cocoons, I have calculated at 2^ seers or .50 lbs. per acre. 

President. —Those hgures are based on conditions that do not exist 
to-day ? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Why not? There are 25,000 acres. I know that people 
are getting even 300 maunds of leaf per acre, but I am taking only at 200 
maunds. I cannot say that I have taken statistics but I find that people 
are getting that. 

President. —What is the actual state of affairs existing in Bengal? 

Mr. Choudhury .—This is the position. 

President. —^20 lakhs of lbs. of raw silk i.s being produced? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

President. —Where does all this silk go? 

Mr. Choudhury. —The whole thing is exported to different provinces. 1 
don’t find any accumulation in the market. On the basis of 25,000 acres, 
this is my figure. 

President. —Has Prof. Lefroy taken into consideration the percentage of 
diseased cocoons? 

Mr. Choudhury. —The condition has improved nmcli more. In Prof. 
Lefroy’s time, there wtme no selected rearers. We are growing 15,000 
kahons now. There is no doubt that the condition has improved, fn Prof. 
Lefroy’s time we had only two farms. Wo have now 12 farms. 

Mr. Boag. —f have worked <mt thi.s figure from another point of view. In 
this report of yours you mention 43 tou.s of’ seed produced from Government 
nurseries and sold by .selected rearers. Tliat is about half the total quantity 
of seed used in the pi'oi ince. 

Mr. Choudhu I y. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —I have worked out from the data that yon have given that 
86 tons of seed will produce about million lb.s. of raw silk and not 2 
million lbs. 

Mr. Choudhury. —I have also said li million lbs. 

Mr. Boag. —I thought you .said 20 lakhs? 

Mr. Choudkury. —The filature silk I have taken at 2i seers. The majority 
is khainru which gives an yield of 3 secr-s, in place of 50 lbs. on which the 
whole calculation is made. 

Mr. Boag. —On the seed produced in Government nurseries and the seed 
sold by selected rearers, what do you consider as the wastage? What per¬ 
centage of seed i.s wasted ? Some do not hatch and in some cases the worms 
die after they are hatched? What do yon reckon as the wastage? 

Mr. Choudhury. —The wastage comes like this. The average number of 
eggs is about 300. If for 300 eggs I get an outturn of 100 or 150 cocoons, 
the rest is wasted? 

President. —You don’t get 100 cocoons? 

Mr. Choudhury. —1 have also got 1.50 cocoons. 

President. —The figure given by Prof. Lefroy i.s 60 to 70? 

Mr. Choudhury:- —Village seed yields that much. 

President. —After all, village .seeds have to be taken into consideration ? 

Mr. Choudhury. —The village seed is only 60 per cent. The rest is 
Government seed on which We have a production of 150 cocoons. 

President,—Does one kahoit of seed give yon as many as 100 to 150 kahons 
of eocoons? 
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Mr. Choudhury, —The production of rearors is not the same. H varies 
from 100 to 150. 

Mr. lioag. —You .say th.at one kahou of seed gives you 100 to 150 kahons of 
cocoons. Does that mean that that is the normal state of thing? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yos, that is what i.s happening. 

Mr. Boag. —How do you calculate the wastage? If there w.a,s no wastage 
what would you get? 

Mr. Ghoudhury. —If all the eggs are hatched, there will he 300. 

Mr. Boag. —So, the wastage is 50 per cent.? 

Mr. Ghoudhury. —Yos. 

Mr. Boag. —We were told the other day that in the ease of village seed 
3 hatchings out of five were completely lost and of the two which are not 
lost 50 per cent, of the worms die before they spin cocoons, so that your 
wastage there comes to 80 per cent, of the total. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —These 50 per cent, of worms which die before they reach 
maturity will consume a certain amount of mulberry leaves so that for tho 
mulberry that they have consumed you get iio return at all? 

Mr. Ghoudhury. —If you calculate it in that way the figure will he a 
little less. 

Mr. Boag. —It will be considerably less. From the information we have 
received about the enormous wastage of seed and the very high percentage 
of loss of worms 1 think there is a very great deal of mulberry which is 
grown and which is gathered and supplied to the worms but results in 
nothing at all. 

Mr. Ghoudhury. —Our calculation is on the basis of acreage. 

Brendent. —The basis must be on the actual yield that you are able to 
get. 

Mr. Choudhury. —If Govei'iiment nurseries seed is taken into consideration 
the capacity is according to the figure we have given. 

Mr. Boag. —We do not want that. Wo want to know what you are 
actually producing. 

Mr. Choudhury .—In that case the figure will have to be altered. 

Mr. Boag.' —What will be the correct figure then; will you give me that? 

Mr, Choudhury. —You may take about half the area as representing 
Government seed and half as village seed. I will send you a correct state¬ 
ment based on that. 

President. —^You are taking a haisis which is wrong, as I have been telling 
you. 

Mr. Batheja. —From the figures actually supplied by you for three 
districts of Murshidabad, Malda and Birbhum you give a total output of 
60 lakhs of kahans. 

Mr. Ghoudhury. —It does not consist of all the villages in the Murshidabad 
district but only of the important silk rearing areas in tho district, because 
it was not possible to send up people to investigate in all the villages. 

President. —We must get some idea of at least one district. 

Mr. Batheja. —These figures represent about 60 lakhs of kahans. In 
reply to question 8 (h) you have said that from 160 kahans of cocoons about 
10 seers of reeled silk is obtained. At that rate on 60 lakhs of kahans you 
obtain about 8 lakhs of pounds. If that is the majority of your production 
then this figure of 20 lakhs cannot be sustained? We have been told that 
Malda, Murshidabad and Birbhum are the most important districts and in 
other districts the production has declined. In a general way I wish to 
say that these three districts produce 8 lakhs of lbs. of raw silk and another 
2 lakhs by the other districts, or say about 10 lakhs against a figure of 3 
millions which you have given. 
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Mr. Ohoudhury. —That was on the basis of the calculation of 200 maunds 
to an acre. 1 will work out fresh figures and let you have them. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like to refer you to an interesting table on page 139 
of the report for 1930-31 (comparative coste between bush mulberry and 
tree mulberry). You show the cost of cultivating bush mulberry at Rs. 240 
ail aero a year after the first year. In your answer to question 7 the cost 
of cultivating bush mulberry is iiut down at Rs. 30 a bigha whicli 1 take 
approximately as .Rs. 90 an acre. There is rather a wide gap there. 

Mr. (Vio'udhu'iy. —That is explained by the fact that expenses are higher 
in Government nurseries. In the villages labour is cheap; in the farm we 
pay 6 annas a.nd in the villages they can get laboui' at 2 annas when there 
is no other work. In a village if you want to hire a man to cultivate a 
held you can get it at 2 annas. 

Mr. Boag. —Two annas is the normal rate of daily wage to an agricultural 
labour in Bengal? 

Mr. (Jlioudhury. —May 1 explain the position. For example, for digging 
one bigha of land at Berharniiore at a contract rate I pay the man Rs. 2-8. 
That man in the village for the same work on contract basis won’t get 
more than one rupee at the roost. 

Mr. Boag. —What proportion of your Rb. 240 is labour? 

Mr. Ohoudhury. —That is made up of manure and cultivation both. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you got the details? 

Mr. Ghoudhury. —The manure coat we take at about Rs. 30 per bigha 
or about Rs. 90 per acre and the rest is all Labour. 

Mr. Boag. —That is Rs. 150? 

Mr. Choudlwy. —Yes. 

President. —If you work out at 6 annas per labour, do I understand 
that you employ for bush inulborry as many as 400 men? How many men 
do you employ? 

Mr. C/ioud/iurj/.—They are mostly employed at contract wages. 

President,—Ho I understand that all this sum of Rs. 150 go to labour 
charges per acre? 

Mr. Oho'ttdJiury .—Yea. 

Mr. Boag. —1 take it then that all these figures in your statement on 
page 139 represent your cost in the government farms? 

Mr. Ohoudhury. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —And the costs in the village are likely to he about a third of 
these costs ? 

Mr. Ohoudhury. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —^You give the yield of mulberry in weight; does that weight 
include stems as well as leaves? 

Mr. Ohoudhury .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Can you tell me what is the proportion of stem to leaf? 

Mr. Ohoudhury. —That we cannot say because it will vary very much 
and also in different seasons and for our calculation we find it easier to 
calculate on the leaf bundle. Then again, in different plots in the same 
nursery the proportion will vary. 

Mr. Boag. —It is very difficult to draw any conclusions from the weights 
given and calculated on such data. 

Mr. Ohoudhury. —That is true. 

Mr, Boag. —Is it the practice in the ease of bush mulberry here to cut 
the bush to the ground every time you pick the leaves? 

Mr. Ohoudhury .—Not every time. The rotation is this; in Malda and 
Murshidabad say in October I cut down the plant to tho level of the Soil; 
then it is given a digging. Then it grows on. After that I will go one 
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iHch liigher and higher till at the end of September it will be kept as 
high as, say, 8 inches. 

Mt. Boag, —How many bushes do you plant in an acre? 

Mr. Choudhury. —They are all laid in lines. It is very difficult to give 
you the figure. 

Mr. Boag. —These figures that you give in answer to question 1 of the 
number of peoj)le engaged in the industry, are these figures for the whole 
province f 

Mr. Choiidhury. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I was talking just now about the loss of seed and the loss of 
worms before they mature. Bo you accept the percentage of loss which I 
mentioned just now? 

Mr. Choudkury. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like you to give me some details of the work you 
are doing on the improvement of races of worms. About pure races what 
work are you doing? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Our selection is mostly now on Nistari, boropolu, 
ohotopolu. 

Mr. Boag. —You make a special selection of cocoons? 

Mr. Choudhury.~^Yes. First of all we begin with seed cocoons. Selection 
is made of the seed cocoons by weight, that is, it should not come to below 
15 pans a .seer. Our Government nnrsery standard is when we keep a 
.seed, we will try to keep 12 pans to a seer. That is, the weight of 960 
cocoons should be one seer, but that standard may not bo possible all 
through the year especially in the dry .season, 

Mr. Boag. —That is what you aim at. 

Mr. Choudhury. —During winter I get aomotimes oven a higher figure'— 
about 10 lbs. to a seer. 

Mr, Boag. —Is that the only means by which you select the cocoons? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. The first selection is in the seed when it is 
obtained. Then when the worins are spinning if there are any deaths in the 
litters, they are entirely rejected. That is flacherie. Then there is a further 
selection on the basis of the weight of cocoons. After that the moths are 
allowed to come out; then the moths are selected for mating. Any deformed 
moths are not allowed to mate. Then the selection comes after the moths 
are mated. The female moths are selected and subjected to microscopic tests. 

Mr. Boag. —Your selection is mainly with a view to avoid disease and 
not with a view to increase the silk content of the cocoons. 

Mr. Choudkury. —The weigliinent of the cocoons per seer is the test made 
for reeling. 

Mr. Boag. —How long has this work been going on? 

Mr. Choudhury. —The Scricultural Section was opened in 1908 and all 
these big farms were started in 1915. 

Mr. Boag. —This selection has been going on since then? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —All the results have been attained in that time. Can you 
say whether the silk content of the cocoons have improved? 

Mr. Choudhury.^’However much races may improve when they ai'e reared 
throughout the year, there is little fluctuation in the weight and we find 
from the old reports that 20 kahons produce one seer of silk. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the result? 

Mr, Choudhury. —-The result is improvement. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the improvement? 

Mr. Choudhury. —There is the percentage improvement. 

Mr, Boag. —What is the figure to-day? 
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Mr. Choudhury. —In all crops the increase will not be the saine. It will 
vary. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the increase,** 

Mr. Choudhury. —20 kahona to a seer. 

Mr. Boag. —When you started work, the average yield was 20 kahons to 
a seer. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Now the average is 14 to 10? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —That is Nistari? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —What about the other races? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Barapolu is a thing which is restricted to a very small 
area, because its hatching period is in February, but now we have been 
able to hatch it in November. It is being extended in Malda. It is being 
gradually introduced in other areas. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the silk content? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Barapolu silk content is 2 grains per cocoon. 

Mr. Boag. —How does that compare with Nistari? 

Mr. Choudhury. —■1’25 to 1’75. 

Mr. Boag. —What about ChotopoluP 

Mr, Choudhury. —It is also the same. 

Mr. Boag.—1-25 to 1’75? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 1-75 is at the best period. It goes down after 
November season. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to a question you have given the maximum 
and the minimum prices per seer of cocoons and of silk yarn. What is the 
reason for the difference? 

Mr. Choudhury. —These have been taken from the books and from the 
nurseries. We have got the village prices. 

Mr. Baiheja. —The maximum and the minimum prices? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes, they vary. The maximum and the minimum prices 
of the day’s sale are recorded in the village hat. 

Mr. Batheja. —These figures were calculated when you carried out the 
survey P 

Mr. Choudhury. —We are now keeping a record. 

Mr. Batheja. —You are keeping a record of silk content from year to year. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What does the difference in price represent? Does it 
represent a difference in quality? 

Mr. Choudhury. —To some extent the difference is due to quality and also 
due to demand. 

Mr. Batheja. —I take it these figures have been calculated on the same 
day and at the same place. 

Mr. Choudhury. —It will he difficult to say that it will be entirely due to 
quality. On a day there are 500 seers of cocoons brought to the market. 
Supposing there is a demand for 200 seers and if the man who has brought 
them reduces the prices, he may sell them. 

Mr. Batheja. —I understood from some of the witnesses at Malda that 
this difference in price is due to the fact that there are certain poor 
cocoons which do not fetch a good price. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —There is the question of quality and also the demand. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is there any Co-operative Silk Union outside Malda District? 
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Mr. ChoudAury. —The Silk Union in Malda is entirely dilterout. 

Mr. Batheja. —What assistance does the Co-oijerative Department rendei 
to Silk Industry in other districts outside Malda. 

Mr. ChoudAury. —In Murshidabad District there are Co-operative 
Societies; 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they Co-operative Credit Societies? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Aes, 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they Sale Societies? 

Mr. Choudhury. —I am talking of the Silk Hearing Society. 

Mr. Weston. —Our best exponent is Malda. 

Mr. Batheja. —Where there is no Co-operative Society to help the weaver, 
fearers are financed by inahajans. If they do so, at what rate of intero.st? 

Mr. Choudhury. —About He. 1-4 per 100 monthly. 

Mr. Batheja. —The marlreting of cocoons is done through the village pikars. 
What Commission or profits do they charge? Some people come and sell 
their own cocoons in the Hat; some sell through the pikars and some sell 
directly to the reelers. 

Mr. Choudhury. —When the pikar buys it, ho buys it for himself, and 
then sells it according to the demand. He pays the money and buys it. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to know the price paid by the pikar and the 
price he charges to the reeler. 

Mr. Choudhury. —I can’t say. Our department hasn’t got any 
information. If the price of cocoons goes up, he will sell it at that rate. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have not estimated the cost of the service of the 
middlemen. 

Mr. Choudhury. —No. 

Mr. Batheja.—Yoxx said in answer to a question put by my colleague 
that th© rent charged by the zaTcindai' for mulberry land is the highest. 
Has this rent diminished in the last few years on account of the falling 
market ? 

Mr. Choudhury. —So long as mulberry is there, the same rent will he 
charged. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the rent charged by the zamindars for other crops 
per acre ? 

Mr. Choudhury. —It varie.s from Ho. 1 to Rs. 2 per bigha—H.s. 3 to Rs. C 
per acre. 

Mr. Batheja. —And the highest rate charged for mulberry cultivation? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Rs. 24 per acre in Murshidabad. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You have given Rs. 5 per higha. 

Mr. Choudhury. —That is the average rate. 

Mr. Batheja. —There is a statement in Lefroy’s book that the mulberry 
industry suffers on account of the fact that the zamindar charges a heavy 
rent. Is that factor still operating? 

Mr. Choudhury. —^Yes, they have not reduced the rent. 

Mr. Batheja. —In spite of the fall in the prices of cocoons and raw silk? 

Mr. Choudhury. —That is why people are going in for heavy manuring in 
the land to get more yield. 

Mr. Batheja. —In view of the high rent there is a tendency to give up 
mulberry cultivation and take up the cultivation of other crops. 

Mr. Choudhury. —There might have been more areas in Bengal. In 
previous Census reports we found that before Government work was started 
there were 60,000 acres under mulberry. 
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Mr. Batheja. —Suj)poaing the same land is px;t to othoi' n&ea, then the 
Ssamindnr will reduce the rent. 

Mr. Choudhury. —That I can’t say. 

Mr, Batheja. —How far has the Bengal market been invaded by foreign 
raw silk? 

Mr. We.’iton-. —The information which we have is very little. 

Fresideni. —There is one point which I want to ask you and that is 
there is a disease known as flypest in Bengal. I want to know whether the 
department has made any inve.stigation with regard to this parasite. 

Mr, Cho'uAhury. —This is not a di.sease. Th© fly comes and lays eggs on 
the caterpillar. If the caterpillar dies, it also dies. If the caterpillar 
doesn’t die, the fly comes out after piercing the cocoons. As a preventive 
measure we are trying to induce reareit; to put in wire nets on the doors 
and windows and kill as many flies as they can catch hold of. 

Presid.er).t. —Is that the only thing tliey are doing? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Fumigation i.s also being done. 

President. —Mr. Weston, what about the replies to the Handloom 
questionnaire ? 

Mr. Weston. —I have got them collectedI have not been able to 
assimilate them. We shail send you a cousidererl reply in a very short time 
through my Government. 

President. —We will get it in due course. 

Mr, Weston. —I hope so. Our information is that there is very little 
imported silk used in Bengal. We have only trace of it in two places. 

Mr. Boag. —What about artificial silk yarn? 

Mr. Weston. —Very little artificial silk is used in Bengal. 

President. —Can you tell me what are the kinds of qualities turned out 
by your weavers approximately? Which is the production which is most 
found in Bengal? 

Mr. Weston. —Chaddars, saris, dhoties, etc., are prepared mostly in Malda 
and Murshidabad. 

President. —What is the percentage of matka silk? 

Mr. We.st&n. —^Matka silk i,s made from ijierced cocoons and we can’t tell 
you the exact iiercontage. Our expurionce is that it is only a small 
percentage. 

President. —How many silk weaving Institutes are under the Government 
of Bengal? 

Mr. Weston. —Only one 8ilk Weaving In.stitute. 

President. —You have a teaching school also.?' 

Mr. Weston. —It is also a teaching institution. It teaches all branches 
of the silk industry from the reeling to the weaving, twisting, printing and 
dyeing operations. 

Mr. Boag. —I just want to ask one or two questions about filatures. I 
understand they are not run by power. 

Mr. Weston. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —They are simply a collection of charkas in one building.? 

Mr. Weston .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—And the water is heated by steam pipes? 

Mr. Weston .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Otherwise it is the same as charka? 

Mr. Weston .—^Yes. Our trouble is that they have not tried to improve 
the industry on modern lines at all. There is no separation in the heat 
treatment which is essential there. 
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Mr. Batheja. —Is it possible for you to give me an idea of the capital 
invested in filatures? 

Mr. Weston. —No. They are really the relics of the days gone by. Thirty 
or forty years ago when silk was not developed in other countries, as it has 
since been developed, there was a considerable market for Bengal silk. 
Now the filatures operated bj' firms like Anderson Wright and other French 
firms are slowly becoming extinct. It will be v'ery difficult indeed for me 
to tell you what investment there is in them just now. 

Mr. Batheja. —Nor can you give us any figures showing production, wage.s, 
and so on? 

Mr. Weston. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Not even a rough estimate? 

Mr. Weston. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to know whether they could he revived? 

Mr. Weston. —I will come to that in a. moment. 

Mr. Batheja. —If you could give us information as to what handicaps there 
were, what were the eause.s for their closing down and whether they could 
be revived, we should be very grateful ? The .Bengal market for the Bengal 
raw silk industry has not been materially affected. The Bengal raw 
silk industry has only lost the markets outside India. 

Mr. Weston. —Yes, that is our experience that it still retains its own 
inherent connection with the local market but the markets outside such as 
Benares and those in Southern India are practically gone. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the cause of the provincial market being retained 
and the other markets being lost? 

Mr. Weston .—The invasion of cheaper imported silk. 

Mr. Batheja .—Do not the s.ame causes operate in regard to the home 
market or is there any special cause? 

President.—W may be due to .swadeshi movement. 

Mr. Weston. —Swadeshi movement and local sentiment. The local people 
stick to their own silk. 

Mr. Batheja .—Or is it due to the fact that the Bengal silk products 
supply the local need? 

Mr. Weston .—Yes, very likely. To that extent the industry is able to 
retain its home market. 

Mr. Batheja. —But if the fashion changes, then the same consideration 
which has been responsible for the industry losing the outside markets will 
also apply? 

Mr. Weston .—Quite. 

Mr. Batheja .—Is there a tendency to use artificial foreign silk? 

Mr. Weston. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—Though at present the Bengal market has not been serionsly 
affected, there is a danger that it may be affected in the future? 

Mr. Weston. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—In reply to President, you have said that you are 
personally in favour of protection being given to the raw silk industry on 
condition that protection is also given to the handloom industry. I want 
to understand the exact meaning of that .statement. Do you want that 
the question of protection to the handloom industry should he considered as 
ail independent proposition or will you be satisfied if the handloom weaver 
receives protection to the extent of the rise of the price of his raw material? 
The two things are different. 

Mr. Weston. —I want both, hut 1 shall be more than satisfied if protec¬ 
tion is given to the finished product to the extent to which it will be handi¬ 
capped as a result of the increase in the price of the raw material. 
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Mt. Hatheja .—^You will be satisfied if the Bengal handloom weaver is left 
in the same position as before? 

Mr. Wesion. —That is all we can logically ask for. 

Mr. Batlieja. —If protection is granted, and suppose the condition of 
protection is that a suitable organisation should be set up for putting the 
industry on a sound footing. 

Mr. Weston. —It would be, in my view, a very proper recommendation. 

Mr. Bailieja. —^Would your Government be prepared to set up an 
organisation ? 

Mr. Wesion. —I was coming to that. It is perfectly clear, from what 
you have heard my colleague say to-day and what I will say at some greater 
length, that we have the greatest possible difficulty in getting Government 
to accept our proposals for increasing the efficiency of the organisation of 
this industry in all its aspects, because of the slowly deteriorating market 
and the difficulty of showing anything like immediate economic results. Onv 
Government is not happy about the industry and our experience is that it 
is a slowly, and in some places rapidly, decaying industry. But it is a 
very vital industry to Bengal and from the figures which we have given 
you, you will And that it give.s employment to large numbers of people 
and it satisfies the Bengal sentiment to an extraordinary degree. It is an 
industry for example which my own countrymen were very largely engaged 
in in the history of the early British life in Bengal. If this industry could 
be put in a condition of some security—and it is an essential one for 
meeting the needs of India—if t.hi.s industry could be put into a position 
of security, we should have much greater confidence in asking Government 
to go in for some measure of research and control and organisation to a 
much greater degree than we have ever bean able to do in the present 
situation. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Are you very happy about the experience that at present 
the industry is the concern of two Departments? 

Mr. Weston. —I think it is a weakness. I cannot say more than that. 
It is a di.stinc.’t weakness. Wo are aware that in other countries it has 
roceived a protective markel. It has also received the determined policy 
of Government to serve the industry in the interests of its own nationals 
and I think that it would be quite possible and feasible to do that in Bengal. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Will Bengal co-oporate in any measures adopted for the 
whole of India ? 

Mr. Weston. —I think so. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Have you any experience of the Mysore domestic basin? 

Mr. Weston. —It is the nearest equivalent which we have been able to 
get, at a reasonable price, to the efficient and technically sound modern 
reeling equipment adopted in other countries such as Italy and France. 
We think that it will yield good results if used intelligently, I mean equally 
good results to what could be obtained -with the equipment purchased 
from other countries such as Italy or Franco. 

Mr. Baiheja,. —Arc you in favour of replacing the country charkha? 

Mr. Weston. —I would like to embark upon an aggressive polity b.y 
Government for the discontinuance of the inefficient country glioi and 
ignorant way of using it. replacing it by modern domestic basins under 
reasonably disciplined control through co-operative societies or private enter¬ 
prise or some form of disciplined organisation. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Would you stop at this half way house or proceed still 
further and try to set up a power filature ou absolutely modern lines? 

Mr. Weston. —I .should go in for the development of the industr-y 
ultimately as a factory industry. 

Mr. Baiheja,. —^What would bo the reactions of that on the employment 
of people? Are you prepared to face the decline of the cottage industry 
and to replace it by the power industry? 
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Mr. Weston.~The cottage industry is declining as it is. I think that 
it would be a great improvement and a beneficent change to introduce an 
efficient organisation in the industry. It may involve some dislocation ot 
labour but it is an industry which necessarily requires a large amount oi 
hand labour. Take the ca.se of Mysore domestic basin. It requires 8 men 
per unit altogether. The Mysore basin does not displace laboiii to the 
extent that modern equipment does in other industries. 

Mr. Batheja.—Yw don’t anticipate a great degree of unemployment 
amongst oharkha workers if power filatures are set up? 

Mr. Weston.—No. I think that it would be a lesser of the two evils 
anyway. 

Mr. Batheja.—no you think that capital and organisation would be 
forthcoming in Bengal? 

Mr. Weston. —^Yes. The Department of Industries would be able to say 
that the best efforts hitherto made have been very casual efforts and the 
existing filatures di.stinctly inefficient compared with modern filatures such 
as are used in other countries. With an organised effort, backed by 
Government and with a protected m-irket—capital would be forthcoming 
as has been the case with sugar. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you in favour of introducing Mysore domestic basin? 

Mr. Wcsfofi.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do yon think that you have passed the experimental 
.stage ? 

Mr. Weston. —No. You ask us at a moment when we have not made the 
final assessment of the position but wo are satisfied that what is being done 
in Mysore is equally possible in Bengal. In Mysore it has passed beyond 
the experimental stage. We think that we should he able to achieve the 
same successful result here. 

Mr. Batheja. —In Mysore has it passed the experimental stage? 

Mr. Weston. —It has gone further than we have. 

Mr. Boap.—What about the cost? Are you satisfied that it is economi¬ 
cal to run? 

Mr, Weston. —Yes. 

President.—1 think there are two points arising out of the statement 
you have made. Has Government definitely given up hope.s for the pros¬ 
perity of the .sericultural industry in Bengal? 

Mr. We.ston. —No. 

President. —And if so, do they contemplate the abolition of the depart¬ 
ment of sericulture? 

Mr. Weston. —^No, though T must qualify that. The Finance Department 
for instance would like to abolish it, merely in order to save money. 

President. —I am asking you this question because it has an important 
bearing on the enquiry that we are conducting. 

Mr. Weston,. —As a Government, they have not come to any final decision. 

President. —^You know very well that Bengal occupied a very prominent 
position in years past in respect of the sericultnral industry and from the 
Industrial Commission’s report 1 find that in 1914-15 Bengal exported 600,000 
lbs. of raw silk and stood second in the list of all the provinces in India? 

Mr. Weston. —^Yes. 

President. _If the industry has declined owing to various factors, some 

of which have been enumerated in Prof. Lefroy’s report, I want to know 
whether the Government of Bengal have definitely made up their mind 
that the industry at present in existence in Bengal is of such a character 
that it is not worth while spending money on it? 
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Mr. Weston.—l should say that the Government of Bengal feel that the 
industry is in a very precarious condition at present and they are naturally 
anxious as to whether they are justified in spending further money on it. 

President .—If they are thinking that way, I do not know why their 
attitude regarding protection is of such a lukewarm character? 

Mr. Weston.—I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Batheja .—Is it a fact that recently a questionnaire was sent out in 
which the possibility of the abolition of the sericultural department was 
foreshadowed? 

Mr, Weston.—No, that would not be a true inference. We had a 
Retrenchment Committee as in other provinces, and for the purpose of the 
Retrenchment Committee the questionnaire was drawn up and examined 
and nothing more. 
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GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

Evidence of Mr. V. RAMAKRISHNA, I.C.S., Director of Indus¬ 
tries, Madras, Mr. D. M. AMALSAD, Assistant Director of 
Industries and Principal, Government Technical Institute, 
and Mr. K. T. ACHAYYA, Sericultural Expert, re¬ 
corded at Bengalore on Wednesday, the 23rd 
March 1933. 

Priisident. —Mr. Ramakrishiia, you ai'e Directoi' of Industries, Madras? 

Mr. Bamahtishna. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Aehayya, you are Sericultural Expert? 

Mr. Aehayya. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Amalsad, you are Assistant Ilirector of Indu.stries and 
Principal, Government Technical Institute? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yoa. 

President. —Regarding the incinoraiulnm that has been sent to the Board 
on behalf of the Government of Madras, I take it that only as far as the 
question of protection is concerned, the Government of Madras are in agree¬ 
ment with the views expres.sed by the IMrector of Industries? 

Mr. Bamalm.shna. —Ye.s. 

President. —As far as the other replies to the que.stionnaire are concerned, 
they are your personal views? 

Mr, Bamakri.shna. —So far as the replies already sent are concerned, they 
may be taken as the views of the Government of Madras because the replies 
to the questionnaire were approved by the Governnumt of Madras. 

President. —The reason why I raise this point i.s this. I'here is a covering 
letter in which it is spocifically stated that the Government only agree with 
the views oxpros.sed iti the replies to questions 55. 56, 57 and 60, 

Mr. liamalcrish.na. —I have not received a copy of that hotter. 

Pres'ldent. —The views of Gov'erninent are distitict fi'om the views of the 
Director of Industries. As .far as your Governmont is concerned, I find that 
they agree with the views expressed bj' you as far as the question of protec¬ 
tion is concerned, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President.—ISow I will just rnn through the letters that have passed 
between the Government of Madras and the Government of India, before 
the que.stion of protection to the Sericnltural Industry w9s referred to the 
Tariff Board. The correspondence began on the 10th of October 1932 and 
the subjects that were dealt with in this correspondence are principally 
two. One is the question of protection and another is the system at present 
in vogue as far as tariff values are concerned? 

Mr, Bamalirishna. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the question of tariff values, I propose to deal 
with it at a later .stage and as far as the question of protection is concerned, 
I find that the proposals that were made in this correspondence have been 
substantially revised by you in your replies to the que.stionnaire, namely for 
an ad valorem duty of 60 per cent', which wm,s proposed, you are now suggest¬ 
ing a specific duty of Rs, 3-12 per lb. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —May I give the reasons? 

Pre.sident. —1. will come to that later. I am just now dealing with the 
correspondence between the 6overn.ni.ent of Madras and the Government of 
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India on the subject of the enguiry. For the purpose of discussion I think 
it would be better if I were to divide the questionnaire into four or five 
parts as we go along. The first part I would like to discuss with you is the 
question of mulberry plantation. What kind of varieties do you grow here? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.- — Morvs alba —the variety grown in Mysore. 

President. —We have examined the Mysore Director of Industries who 
has given us the various kinds of mulberry grown in which I don’t find the 
name which you have just now mentioned. They only say Indian varieties 
and other varieties. 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Morns indica. 

President. —I take it that you are at present only confined to bush 
mulberry p 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —Though in the book that was sent to us by you—“ Practical 
treatise on Sericulture ”—^you have dealt with the question of tree mulberry 
as well? 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

President. —It has not been found possible to conduct any experiments 
as far as tree mulberry is concemed? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Not so far. 

President. —As far as the bush mulberry is concerned, you are confining 
yourself to the cost of cultivation on dry land? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —There is hardly any irrigated land? 

Mr. Batnahrishna. —Excepting where we are conducting tho experiments, 
there is no irrigated land. 

President. —So, practically there is none? 

Mt. Bamahrishna .—That is so. 

President. —The initial cost of cultivation of one acre in 1924 was 
about Rs. 35? 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —That is according to the book on sericulture. 

President. —So, practically this was the ideal? 

Mr. Achayya. —It was a scheme worked out for the other districts. 

President. —The cost was Rs. 35 in the year 1924? 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

Pre,sidenit.—The cost at present is Rs. 24-8? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—That figure wa.s arrived at after consulting a number 
of raiyats—cultivators. 

President. —The only difference I find is that the initial cost there con¬ 
tained 16 cart loads of manure for ono acre of land whereas hero it contains 
20 cart loads of manure though the price is the same. I would like to know 
why this increase was necessiiiy ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —That was the practice in Kollegal. These are the 
figures which we got from the raiyats. 

President. —May I take these figures as figures which were not actuals in 
1924? 

Mr. Achayya,. —They were at the time. These figures were correct. The 
cost of manure was less. 

President. —The figures were taken from the raiyats? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —I am not talking of the cost of manure; I am talking of the 
amount of manure. The amount of manure has increased by 5 cart loads. 

I would like to know why it has been found necessary to increase the amount 
at the present time? 
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Mr. Bamakrishna. —In those days, that is in 1924, the raiyat was getting 
a better return and was putting in more manure. 

Fresident. —I am afraid you have not understood my point. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —This 20 cart loads is in the initial cost. 

President. —I am talking of the initial cost. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —These figures are correct. 

Pre.sident.—Yo'OL are not able to explain to mo why the increase ha.s 
taken place. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Of course they might have been the figures given 
by some raiyats. Those are the figui'es given by some other raiyats. 

President .—T take it when the figures are submitted to the Tariff Board, 
that they are generally average figures and not figures of any one individual. 

Mr. Bamakrishw. —These are the average figures. 

President.—That i.s always the practice. Whenever figures arc submitted, 
they are submitted as average figures About the recurring cost, will you 
tell me how many cart loads are required ? May I take it tha.t it works 
out to something like 8 annas per cart load? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —10 cart loads. 

President. —I want to take those figures into consideration. Here also 
as far as cart loads are concerned, they differ. The figure given is 16. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—In the first year when they plant, they give a heavier 
manuring than in the succeeding years. 

President. —As far as your Department is concerned, it is not merely 
confined to mulberry; it has also castor seeds? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

President, —I find from the report that you have given us that in the 
year 1932 the area under castor is estimated at 824,300 acres as against 
283,238 acres and the yield at 32,400 tons as against 28,020 tons in the 
previous year. 

Mr. Jiam.akrishna. —Yes, that is castor seed. 

President. —As far as castor leaves are concerned, you are using them 
for the production of eri worms? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —At present it is a waste product and we are using it. 

President. —As far as the cost of castor leaves is concerned, most of the 
cost or all of the cost is met by the sale of seeds. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —All the cost at present is met by the sale of seeds. 

President. —Therefore as far as the castor leaf is concerned, it costs you 
nothing to feed the eri worms? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Quite so. In this connection, let me hand in the 
letter of the Director of Agriculture. 

President. —The statement here is that the area of castor cultivation in 
this province is about 330,000 acres. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Those are the final figures for last year. 

President. —I suppose you have made a comparison when you make a 
statement that this area is the biggest among British Indian provinces? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Quite so. 

President. —It is stated here that the castor leaves of one acre of land 
can feed a maund of eri cocoons. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is the average. 

President. —I do not know why you have estimated the price of leaves as 
12 annas per lb. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.-r-dTMs is not the price of leaves; this is the price of 
cocQpns,. 

President. —Js it I? annas per lb, ? 
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Mr. Bamalcrishna. —The Director of Agriculture considers 12 annas a 
reasonable price. [ think that 8 annas would be a reasonable price. 
President. —For a lb. of eri cocoons? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. That will give just 4 annas for every unit of 
labour employed in the production of cocoons. The litre of eri worms is a 
very valuable manure. 

President. —Are you using this litre as manure? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —This is the report of actual experiments (handed in). 
President. —Tho eri silk worm is as good as groundnut cake? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

President. —That is found after an analysis of the tests carried out by 
the Department .f 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is the Department of Agriculture. We get about 
6 maunds of litre for every maund of cocoons produced. So the total produc¬ 
tion is something like 73,000 tons of eri litre. 

Pre.sident. —With regard to the area under cultivation, I find that you 
have rejiorted that the area lias gone down from 15,000 acres to about 6,000 
acres. 

Mr. Bamakrishna, —^Yes. 

President. —And the mulberr.y cultivation is at present confined to 41 
villages ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, in Kollegal. 

President. —What about Salem District? 

Mr. Bamakristina. —Villages near Matgiri in Salem District. 

President. —I find as far as the mulberry cultivation is concerned in the 
Madras Presidency it i.s divided into two places: one is Kollegal Taluq in 
the Coimbatore District and the other is Salem District. It has not been 
extended beyond that. 

Mr. Bamakri.shna. —It has been extended, hut only on a small scale. 

Mr. Boag. —I saw somewhere that you mentioned 105 acres outside 
Kollegal. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —T would like to know where these 105 acres are extended. 
Mr. Bamakrishna. —Hosnr, Salem District. Hosur is a taluq in Salem 
District. 

President.~lt is an extension in the Salem District? 

Mr. Ba.ma,krishna. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore it is confined only to Salem District. There arc 
various other Di.strlcts, So these 105 acres are confined to districts other 
than Kollegal ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —And the total population which is concerned with the mixlberry 
rearing is about 32,000? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Including the busine.ss people it would be 33,000 
people. 

President. —As far as the Government work is concerned, I suppose they 
have got 3 silk farms. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We are really including Madras which comes to 4. 
President. —What kind of experiments are conducted at present? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —So far as mulberry cultivation is concerned, wo are 
not doing anything. We are merely following the existing methods. We are 
producing disease free seed and supplying to the Kollegal and other newly 
extended areas. We are also conducting work on hybridisation of cocoons. 
That is the French Dnivoltino and the Mysore Multivoltine. 

President. —Is there any other mixed race that you are producing? 

SEB. industry 
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Mr. Mamahrishna. —Only with one race. 

President, —Have you made any successful hybridisation? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No, we have not been able to achieve any useful 
results. 

President. —What is the amount that the Government spends on thi.s 
Department of Sericulture? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —About Rs. 25,000. 

President, —That doesn’t include the work that you are putting forward? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No. 

President. —May I take it at Rs. 50,000? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It will be about Rs. 30,000. Only a proportionate 
charge of direction can be charged to this. 

President. —^You are at present able to get 3,500 pounds as the yield? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —And the average life of the bush is 10 to 12 years. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes, 

President. —You have calculated 6,724 bushes on an average 2|' apart. 

Mr. Bamahrishna,. —That is the calculation we have arrived at. 

President.- —That is the actual practice at present? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —That is the practice in vogue. 

President. —You have given us substitute crops or crops which are likely 
to take place in case the mulberry goes out, 

Mr. Bamahrishna.. —Yes. 

President. —The initial costs I find arc the same? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —I take it that this item No. (iii) is recurring costs. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —In the case of mulberry there is only one cost. There 
is no initial cost. 

President. —What is the initial cost? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —There is no initial cost, because that is an annual 
cost. 

President. —^If I change from mulberry into any other crop, the cultivator 
loses Rs. 25 which is the initial cost. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —But the land is quite fit to be used without any additional 
expenditure. 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —He doesn’t lose Rs. 25, because I have provided for 
writing off this Rs. 25 if he continues for 10 years. 

President. —That means if he pubs in an alternative crop and works it 
for 10 years, he will be able to get his Rs. 25. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Not alternative crops. If ho continues sericultural 
operations for 10 years, it will cost him only Rs. 16 to produce 3,500 lbs, 
of leaves. In case he gives it up after a few years, there will be a certain 
amount of loss, because part of Rs. 25 has already been recovered. 

President. —^Do I take it in yonr Rs. 16 annual expenditure you have 
included a certain amount? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Rs. 2 has been included. 

President. —The recurring cost for dry ragi is Rs. 26 as against Rs. 16. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Presidsnt. —And for cholam it is Rs. 17 which is practically the gapie 
as that of mulberry. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.-^Yes. 
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President. —You have given us the calculation that 10 per cent, of the 
cost should be added. 

Mr, Pamakrishna. —Rs. 10 should be added. 

President. —It should be added to the coat of cocoons to equalise the cost 
of altoxnativo crops. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —The profits that might accrue by raising ragi. If 
the raiyat gives up mulberry to-diiy and takes to ragi, he can get a return of 
Rs. 10. Unless the mulberry pays him at least Rs. 10, he will not continue 
to raise mulberry. 

President. —To that extent your proposal is that unless the cultivator 
who is also a rearer gets 5 annas 9 pies per pound of cocoons, there would be 
no inducement for him to continue to grow mulberry. 

Mr. Bamaltrishna .—Quite so. 

President. —Are there any crops which you think over and above these 
that you have given, that can take the place of mulberry .S' 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —-No. So far as the Kollegal area is concerned, 46 per 
cent, of the total cultivated land is under ragi. So that is the principal 
alternative crop. The next alternative crop is cholam with fif per cent. 

President. —I take it that the condition in Kollegal is the same as Govern¬ 
ment in the other districts. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It is not so. 

President. —What is the alternative crop? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —In the other districts we are just starting mulberry. 
So the question of alternative crop doesn’t arise at all. 

President. —Your main attention is concentrated in Kollegal? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —That is about the existing area. 

President. —6,000 acres belong to Kollegal. What is the percentage? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It is all in Kollegal except 105 acres which are outside 
Kollegal. 

President. —Is there any system of pruning adopted by you? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —What kind of method have you adopted? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.~K\\ the bushes are cut to the level of the ground onoe 
a year. 

President. —Is it done by scientific methods? 

Mr. Achayya. —There is not much of scientific method. 

President. —Do you employ any chemicals to stop the cavity or diseases? 

Mr. Achayya. —Not so far. 

President. —Are the bushes suffering from any diseases? 

Mr. Achayya. —Except in Coonoor. 

President. —What is called fungus? 

Mr. Achayya. —That is in Coonoor farm and not in the other farms. 

President. —^You are using what is called nicotine sprays. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

President .—Has that been successful? 

Mr. Achayya. —It has been successful to a certain extent, but has not 
absolutely remedied the disease. 

President. —What is the percentage of hushes that die? 

Mr. Achayya. —There is no death. 

President. —The quality of the leaves suffer? 

Mr. Achayya. —After they come to a stage, there is a sort of fungus at 
the bottom of the leaves. The top is healthy, It is only at thp bottom the 
fungus attacks the l)ottoin. of the leaves. 
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Mr. Hoag, —There arc one or two points with regard to this statement of 
cost that you have just given to mo. To what extent is the labour allowed 
for in these statements? 

Mr. Samakri.ihna. —1 have not taken the labour of the Jamily in this 
statement. 

Mr. Boag. —So that tho difference between this statement and. your 
original one is just that. 

Mr. Hamnkrish.na. —By mistake instead of saying the recurring cost, they 
have said the initial cost, 1 did not check the meinoranduni when it was 
sent to the Board. However you will find tho result to bo the same. 

Mr, Boag. —Could you just point out the difference in the actual figures 
to me? The initial cost is practically the same? 

Mr. ’Ramahrishna. —Yes 

Mr, Boag. —The only other difference that I notice is in the second state¬ 
ment showing the recurring co.st. You are adding Rs. 2 in order to cover 
the initial cost? 

Mr. ifJoma7cn.skna,—That is the only difference. 

Mr. Boag. — Be. the statement of cost that you give in answer to question 
17 (h )—this is a statement of cost of raising cocoons from 500 layings of seed? 

Mr. Bamahrhhna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boap.—What is the acreage under mulberry in this case? 

Mr. Iiam,ahri.ihna. —One acre. 500 layings are for one acre. 

Mr. Boag.—Dims the statement stand still? 

Mr, llam.ahrhhna .—It is not that statement. There were two statements 
originally in the file, one showing the first year’s cost and another showing 
the recurring cost. Even in this instead of typing the recurring cost they 
have typed the initial cost. 

Mr, Boag. —Which of these figures requires correction? 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —I have handed in a second statement showing the 
recurring cost. 

Mr. Boag. —You mean the statement at the bottom of the page? 

Mr, Bama.lcrish/n,a. —The figure requiring correction is the cost of food for 
worms which i.s Rs. 26 and not ll.s. 35. Rs. 35 will be the cost in the first 
year. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t state there. You simply say that the cost of food 
is Rs. 26. 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —That Rs, 26 is made up of Rs. 16 recurring cost and 
Rs. 10 which is what the raiyat would have got if he had produced ragi, 

Mr. Boag. —That is Rs. 16 plus Rs. 10. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. The initial cost would have been Rs. 25 + 
Rs. 10 = Rs. 35. This is the statement showing the initial cost (shown). 

Mr. Boag. —That is Rs. 35? 

Mr, Bam,ahri.shna. —Yes. I say that it must be really Rs. 26 to give us 
the recurring cost. 

Mr. Boag. —Boos that Rs, 31-4 include the cost of family labour? 

Mr. Bam,ahrishna. —It does, 

Mr. Boag. —This figure of Rs. 75 is the total cost of cultivating an acre 
of mulberry assuming that all labour is paid for and allowing a profit of 
Rs, 10 over and above the actual cost. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Ts that correct? 

Mr. Ram,akri,shna. —Yes, but in this case I have not taken the land value 
into consideration, I have not provided for that. 

Mr. Boag. —^You have only provided for the payment of the assessment? 
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Mr. jRamahrishna. —The land has got a value. I have made allowance for 
it by providing the minimum return which he would get by taking to an 
alternative crop. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the average value of the laud on which mulberry is 
grown in Kollegal? 

Mr. Bamalmshna. —Rs. 100 per acre. 

Mr, Boag. —I notice that in this statement you have just given to us 
you have very considerably raised your estimate of the average production 
of leaf? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You put it here as 3,500 lbs. whereas in yonr original statement 
it was 2,100 lbs. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag, —What is the explanation for that large difference? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —When we went to Kollegal and weighed two or three 
bundles at random, it was about 60 lbs. each. At the same time T wanted 
the Hosur farm to conduct experiments on aetiial feeding of the worms and 
this figure is raised with referentiG to the results achieved at Hosur and also 
with reference to a larger number of headload.s. In Kollegal they take 
35 headloads as the yield from an acre and when wo went and asked some¬ 
body to show the weight, he showed 60 lbs. 

Mr. Boag, —How exactly did you arrive at this figure of 3,600? You say 
that you got experiments conducted at Hosur? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the area of the land under mulberry at Hosur? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —2.J acres. 

Mr. Boag. —From what extent of land did you take leaf? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Not the whole 2J acres. 

Mr. Boag. —How have you arrived at this figure of 3,500? Will you just 
describe the data on which that result is achieved ? 

Mr. Bam.akrishna, —Originally we took 3 headloads and weighed. Those 
were not headloads meant for sale. They were merely hcadloads and they 
showed them to us because we wanted them to show what a headload meant. 

Mr. Boag. —I am talking of Hosur. What did you do in Hosur? I want 
to know the data on which you arrived at this result of 3,500? 

Mr, Bamakrishna.—We weighed the amount of leaf fed to the worms. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the amount of leaf fed and to liow many worms? I 
want actual figures? 

Mr. Bam,akrishna .—I shall hand in a statement. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like to get them immediately. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —.500 layings—that is what in Kollegal they expect to 
do out of an acre—require about 3,500 lbs. 

Mr, Boag. —For tlie moment I will take that. But then how does that 
justify your saying that you get 3,500 lb.s. from one acre? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —This is not the only thing. Also we had some other 
headloads weighed. Those headioads which we got weighed in the first 
instance when wo went there were not meant for sale. 

Mr. Boag. —How did you find them? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Wc .asked them to show u.s what a headload was. 
They took some leaves and showed us that it was a headload. That was not 
correct. 

Mr. Boag. —What was the weight of a headload? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —60 lbs. 

Mr. Boag. —Each headload was 60 lbs.? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 
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Mr, Hoag. —Why do you say that it was not correct? 

Mr. Hamahrishna. —We had subsequently weighed the headloads sold to 
the raiyats. They weighed between 90 and 110 lbs. So wo took 100 lbs. as 
the average. 

Mr. Hoag. —How many headloads come from an acre? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —35. 

Mr. Boag. —This is simply what you are told? 

Mr. Eam.akri.'ihna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —^You have not based it on any experiments of your own? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —I find it rather difficult to know which of these figures we 
should credit. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —3j500 is the correct figure. 

Mr. Boag. —I.s that based on the results of your farm at Hosur? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Are conditions in Hosur exactly the same as they are in 
Kollegal? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —They are different. 

Mr. Boag. —^Very well, then how can you argue from 3,500 lbs. which you 
got at Hosur that you would get the same at Kollegal? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —That is only to test the accuracy of the re.sults obtained 
subsequently. The Superintendont there was asked to weigh a number of 
headloads and report to us. 

Mr. Boag. —^You mean the Superintendent in Hosur? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —At Kollegal. These are the headloads really meant 
for sale—not the head loads which we got weighed. 

Mr. Boag. —T should have thought from, a sort of a priori judgment of 
human nature that the weight of a headload meant for sale would probably 
be less than, the weight of a headload w'bich wa.s not meant for sale. Would 
not you expect that? 

Mr. Bamahrishna .—Quite so. 

Mr. Boag. —T should not expect it to bo 50 per cent, higher than what 
you say it was. I do not understand it at all. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —They showed us a headload which was not meant for 
sale. You know how little reliance we can place on these estimates. They 
put some leaves in a piece of cloth or a blanket and tie it round and that 
is called a headload. Wlum we weighed a headload it was 60 lbs. and we 
took that as correct. 

Mr. Boag. —I leave it at that. It does not seem to me that we shall get 
very much further but I must say that I am not at all satisfied. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Nor am 1. 

Mr. Boag .—I am not at all satisfied with these estimates and since the 
estimate of the yield of mulberry leaf per acre is the very first figure which 
it is necessary for us to know in order to form an estimate of your cost of 
' producing cocoons and producing silk, it seems to me that if you cannot give 
us anything more accurate, anything more reliable than this, the statement 
of cost prepared on these figures is practically valueless. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —In Kollegal for 600 layings they get about 260 lbs, of 
cocoons, About that, there is no question. 

Mr. Boag. —What has that got to do? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —210 lbs. of cocoons is their output in Kollegal from 
500 layings. The mulberry leaf is only an intermediate stag© in the produc¬ 
tion of cocoons. 

Mr. Boag. —Yon cannot get 210 lbs. of coCooUS unless yon feed the worms 
with a certain amount of mulberry? 
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Mr. Ramakrishna. —We did not ourselves weigh the leaves. It is really 
only the hearsay information which we have verified. 

Fresident.—Is it your actual experience that the 600 layings would produce 
210 lbs. of cocoons? 

Mr. Ramahrishna. —^Abont that 1 can vouch. 

Fresident. —That is the result of actual experience of your department? 

-Mr. Ramakrishna. —Not only of the department, but also that is the 
result of a number of investigations we made. 

Fresident. —It is very important as you will admit having regard to the 
fact that even up to the time yon sent in your replies to the questionnaire 
you have maintained a figure of 2,100 lbs. 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —That is what we got. 

Fresident. —Is it not up to the department that whenever the figures are 
got, to see whether those figures are correct or not? 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —Certainly. 

President. —It is only to-day which is very unfair to the Board that you 
place before us a figure which is wide off the mark of the original figure 
which you have submitted on which all our calculations are based. 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —In this connection I may say that this 2,100 lbs. does 
not really affect our cost of production. I have given the cost of production 
as 5 annas 9 pies. 

President. —It may he so, hut it will take some time before we can work 
out your figure of 3,600 lbs. 

Mr. Boag. —What percentage of the cost of production of cocoons is 
represented by the cost of mulberry leaves? 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —That doesn’t varj'. 

Mr. Boag. —What percentage of the cost of producing cocoons is represent 
ed by the cost of mulberry leaf ? 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —I'will work it out. 

Mr. Boag. —I should suggest something like 60 per cent. That being so, 
I don’t see how can you say. 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —That will he about 60 per cent. The only question is 
if we take 2,100 lbs. then 210 lbs. of cocoons would require 10 lbs. If we 
take 3,500 lbs. then for producing one pound, we require something like 
17 lbs. So it has not in any way affected the calculations. 

Mr. Boag. —I don’t quite see how the appetite of worms can vary accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of leaf available which is what you are suggesting. 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —Our experience at Hosur and Kuppam is they require 
about 17 lbs. 

Mr. Boag. —I must say I still feel very much in the air about these figures. 

President. —Would you give me a considei-ed note on the basis of 3,500 
and 2,100? 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —^Wo have not altered any figures except that 3,600 Ihs. 
of leaves are sufficient to feed 210 lbs. of cocoons. Before we said 2,100 lbs. 
of leaves would suffice for 210 lbs. of cocoons. The quantity, of cocoons has 
not altered. 

President. —Your worms have enlarged their extent of the stomach that 
they can get more feed than they originally got. 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —2,100 as against 3,500. 

Mr. Batheja. —Referring to the point raised by my colleague, yon said 
that you have worked out the figure in the following way. That means that 
the average peasant from one acre of mulberry land, in Kollegal carry on 
operations on 500 layings. 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —Yes and produce 200 lbs. of cocoons. 
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Mr. Batheja. —On one acre of land 500 layings can be reared. Yon kno\v 
the amount of leaves consumed per laying, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —From that data you woi-k back to a figure of the yield of 
mulberry per acre? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have not measured the yield from an acre of mulberry 
land independently. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —-We have not weighed. 

Mr. Batheja. —You work back the yield by knowing actually how much 
Ivorins reared on 600 layings consume. 

Mr. Bdmdkrishna.^Yes, that is one method. 

Mr. Batheja. —‘That gives you the figure of yield on one acre of mulberry 
land. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —In Kollegal it is not the custom to weigh the yield. The 
peasant actually knows how many headloads they use. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —‘The number of pounds contained in a headload is an 
unknown quantity? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You ascertain the value of a load by dividing the total 
amount of yield by the number of loads which are generally used. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Here when we originally took the figures, we took 
on the basis of 3 headloads and that gave ns about 60 lbs. We asked the 
raiyat to show what a headload meant, 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you know the headloads which are obtained from an 
acre of mulberry land? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —35 

Mr. Batheja. —You also know the amount of food consumed by the worms 
reared on 600 layings. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —From these data yon work hack to your figure of the yield 
of an acre of mulberry. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is how you arrived at this figure of 3,500 lbs. P 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, 

Mr, Batheja. —The previous figure of 2,100 lbs. was an arbitrary figure 
arrived at by weighing two or three loads. This subsequent figure is based 
on these calculations which T mentioned. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Not only this, but also subsequently we asked the 
Superintendent to report on the number of headloads whioli were actually 
sold and not merely shown and both tallied. 

Mr, Batheja. —That is how you get tluit figure? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It is about 3,600, 

Mr. Batheja. —That doesn’t affect your result as regards the cost of pro¬ 
ducing cocoons, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It doesn’t. 

Mr. Batheja. —Beoau.se you argue that you know by experience that from 
one acre of land 600 layings can be reared. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You also know by experience that from 500 layings, 210 Ibs- 
of cocoons are produced. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 
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Mr, Batheja. —Whatever be the figure, the accuracy of the figure supplied 
by you is not affected. 

Mr. Eamakrishna, —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —How is the yield from an acre of mulberry land estimated 
in other places outside Kollegal say, in Mysore? 

Mr. Bamalcrislina. —Naturally they ought to weigh. 

Mr. Batheja. —They harvest the whole crop. 

Mr. Bamahrishna .—They have a number of experimental stations where 
they weigh the leaves. I started weighing the leaves only recently. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Did you get the yield from an acre of mulberry land 
weighed ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —500 layings we have weighed and not from an aero. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have weighed the yield of mulberry which is necessary 
for 600 layings. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —500 layings we have weighed and not from an aci'e. 
of mulberry land? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It will take one year to verify that, because we have 
to take a number of crops. One crop will not give us any data. 

Mr. Batheja, —That is tUe only method of calculating. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Ye.s at present. Wo didn’t collect this data befoi'e. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Has the Madras Government any idea of replacing bush 
mulberry by three mulberry with a view to reduce the cost? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —So far we have taken no steps. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you studied the problem? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No, I haven’t. 

Mr. Batheja. —The Madras Government has no views on that question, 

Mr. Bamahrishna .—No. 

Mr, Batheja. —You are aware that in some other places bush mulberry is 
being replaced by tree mulberry with a view to reducing the cost. T take it 
that the Madras Government has not studied the question. 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —If Mysore succeeds, then we will take up the question. 

Mr. Batheja. —You will wait for results to be obtained by other people. 
You have supplied certain figures in reply to question 1. What is your 
method of collecting these statistics? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —The Revenue Department collects these statistics. The 
village officer reports to tah.sildar and the tahsildar in his turn reports 
to. 

Mr. Batheja. —You only get the acreage? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —How do you come to know about the number of families 
engaged in silkworm rearing? 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —That is an arbitraiy calculation I adopted. 

Mr. Batheja,—Row is the figure of 30,000 arrived at? 

Mr. Bamahrishna .—In 41 villages sericulture is carried on. 

Mr. Batheja .—That is based on revenue records? 

Mr. Bamahrishna .—That is based on the revenue records. The total 
population of 41 villages is .53,966. Prom the total population of Kollegal 
taluk, I have taken all those people under 10 and above 60 and omitted 
them as being people not taking any part in sericultural operations. Then 
I deduced a percentage of such people in Kollegal for the 41 sericultural 
villages. 

Mr. Batheja. —^How did you get this percentage? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I deducted the total number of people under ten and 
people above 60 from the total population of Kollegal. Then I took the same 




percentage for these 41 sericnltnral villages and deducted from the total 
population. 

Mr. Batheja .—You assumed that in Kollegal everybody above 10 and 
below 60 was engaged in sericulture? 

Mr. Bamakrishna ,—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—Then you worked out the percentage of the population 
engaged in sericulture to the total population? 

Mr. liamakriuhna ,—Yes and I arrived at the figure. 

Mr. Batheja .—Is this assumption correct that everybody above 10 and 
under 60 in Kollegal is engaged in sericulture? 

Mr. BamakrisJma .—I took 20 per cent, of the population as being non- 
sericultural. 

Mr. Batheja .—How did you arrive at 20 per cent. ? 

Mr. Bamahruhna .—I went round a few villages and saw most of the 
people connected with sericulture and I thought that 20 per cent, would 
be reasonable. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is just a rough guess. 

Mr. Barnalcrishna. —Yes, just a rough figure. 

Mr. Batheja. —What about the other figure—2,000? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We have taken for every silk reeling machine one 
I’eeler, one turner and one water carrier. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have yon got accurate statistics? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We have accurate statistics about the number of 
machines. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you know how many are working and how many are 
idle? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Most of them will not have work all the year round. 

Mr. Batheja .—You have taken it that every reeling machine is working? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Only part of the time—not the whole time. 

Mr. Batheja .—For instance, we went to Kollegal and saw a number of 
reeling machines not working at all. Would you include those? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—^Yes, in some other portions of the year. 

Mr. Batheja. —I understand the methods which you have adopted in 
airiving at these figures. In reply to a question of the President, you said 
there are 4 silk farms including the one at Madras. Where are they? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Hosur, Kuppam, Palmaner and Coonoor. 

Mr. Batheja .—^Where is Kuppam? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—In the Chittoor district. 

Mr. Batheja .—And Palmaner is also in Chittoor district? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—In your reply to question 3 you have said the production 
of cocoons attainable under existing conditions is about 12 lakhs lbs. How 
did you estimate that figure? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—By multiplying the acreage figure by 210. 

Mr. Boag .—By “ under the existing conditions ” you mean given the 
existing acreage under mulben-y? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—The figure of 210 lbs. of cocoons per acre includes all the 
losses due to disease? 

Mr, Bamakrishna.-~-lt excludes all losses. 

Mr. Batheja .—It is the nett figure? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes. Including losses it may come to 270 lbs, 

Mr. Batheja .—^You use only farmyard manure for your mulberry 
cultivation ? 
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Mr. Bamalcrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t use any phosphates? 

Mr. Bamahri-ilma. —No artificial manure is used. 

Mr. Batheja, —Is it possible to increase the yield by introducing artificial 
or other kinds of manure? 

Mr. Bamtihrislina. —It is possible, but it is a question of economics. We 
hare to see whether the additional manure is going to bring in an addi¬ 
tional return. 

Mr. Batheja. —The question is whether the yield of mulberry could not 
be increased by the use of manure? 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —We have not done so far. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Whether the yield of mulberry could be increased by 
irrigation ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Certainly. 

Mr. Batheja. —What irrigation is possible in Kollegal takik? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —In Kollegal there are not any great irrigation al 
facilities unless we are going to build a number of tanks. The country is 
suitable for the construction of tanks. 

Mr. Boag. —What about wells? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Well irrigation will be a very expensive form of 
irrigation. 

Mr. Batheja. —What about pumps? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It is purely .a question of economics. 

Mr. Batheja, —You have not considered the question of increasing the 
yield of mulberry leaves by introducing these various methods? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —We would hai'e. On account of depression we felt 
there was no chance of increasing it. 

Mr. Batheja. —Depression seems to me to be the explanation of all 
things. The industry has been in existence for the last 15 years, and thought 
has not been given to this aspect of the question. Are you conducting any 
experiments for the purpose of increasing or improving the yield on your 
present plans P 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —No research of that kind is carried on? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No. 

President. —With regard to tlie silk content, the size of silk—the cocoon 
filament is generally IJ to 3 deniers. You have given in your reply to 
question 6 (b) IJ to deniers. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Mysore—to 2i. 

Fresidenit. —Generally it is li to 3 deniers. That is the reason why it is 
not possible to use single cocoon filament in weaving? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Quite so. 

President. —So, several filaments are combined to make a commercial silk? 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —^The silkworm that is reared in the Madras Presidency is 
multivoltine breed? 

Mr. Bamalcrishna. —Yes. 

President. —^Which is similar to the Mysore variety? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Is it the same? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.-—It is the same. 

President. —^You have stated here that the methods of rearing worms 
in Japan and France differ from the methods of rearing in this Presidency? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 
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President. —Have you got any personal knowledge P 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I have no personal knowledge. My sericultural 

expert was in Japan and in Kashmir. 

President.^Were you deputed by the Madras Government P 

Mr. Achayya .—No, I went on my own. 

President. —What is your experience? What is the exact method adopted 
there P 

Mr. Achayya. —It was 23 years ago that I went to Japan. So my know¬ 
ledge is rather old. 

Mr. Batheja.—Do you propose to go again? 

Mr. Achayya. —I propo.se to go next month. 

President. —With regard to the silkworms I understand that the silk¬ 
worms pass thi'ough 4 stages, egg, larva, cliry.salis and adult. The egg of 
the moth is nearly round and when first laid it is yellow in colour? 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

President.-^It soon turns, if fertile, to a grey or slate colour? 

Mr. Achayya, —Yes. 

President. —The baby worm is born black in colour; scarcely an eighth 
of an inch in length covered with long hair and sixteen small legsP 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —Small tender leaves of the mulberry are fed to them? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Leaves ha\'e to be finely chopped. 

President. —Does it require long experience or can it be done by an 
ordinary cultivator? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Very easily. If he sees once or twice, he will be able 
to do it. 

President. —There is no difficulty at all? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. 

President. —I had better now take up the question of the diseases of 
silk worm. Out of tho 4 diseases pebrine is the one which causes a great 
deal of damage. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —’Yes. 

President. —What percentage of the worms in the Madras Presidency 
suffer on account of this disease? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —From all the diseases put together the loss is 2 out of 
7 crops. 

President. —Do you get as many as 7 crops? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I meant possible 7 crops. 

President. —I would like you to consider the question of cost. The state¬ 
ment that you have given is 500 layings of seed which produces 210 lbs. 
of cocoons and the cost given here is Rs. 87-7-8, whereas the revised state¬ 
ment given by you is Rb. 75-7. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —One i.s the initial cost and the other is the recurring 
cost. It is on the basi.s of Rs. 87-7-8 the cost of 5 annas 9 pies is arrived 
at. This is the first year’s cost. 

President. —This is the first year cost? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —When he starts plantation, he has necessarily to 
incur a little more expenditure. The total investment comes to Rs. 87-7-8 
and in subsequent years Rs. 73-7. If we are going to take the recurring 
cost, it will be Rs. 73-7. If we are going to distribute the excess cost of the 
first year throughout the life of the mulberry plantation, it will come to 
Rs. 75-7. 

President. —I am not able to follow that at all. I am looking at the 
two statements given by you and the only difference I find is the cost of 
food for worms. 
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Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President, —The initial expenditure according to your own statement 
has been divided into 10 years at Rs. 2 per year. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes, That is the first year’s statement. 

President. —What does this Bs. 35 consist of? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Rs. 25 plus Bs. 10. 

President. —How can you lake the total initial expenditure? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—It is wrong. The cost of 5 annas 9 pies is on the 
basis of B.s, 75-7. 

President. —You have given iis the yield as 63 lbs. of cocoons for ISO 
disease free layings. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Yes. 

President. —What proportion of disease free layings are you able to 
distribute to the raiyats in their usual consumption of cocoons? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —The prevsent percentage is 10. We are distributing 
a little over 3 lakhs of layings and the total requirements is 30 lakhs. 

President. —With regard to this Rs. 10 profit, I would like to understand 
the position better. The present po.sition in the Madras Presidency is that 
the cultivator is also a rearer. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to understand this question of profit tor the 
simple reason that I understand that mulberry cultivation and the silk 
worm rearing are known as subsidiary occupation. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —'If that is so, then the income derived from those two sources 
are over and above the income which a person derives from his ordinary 
occupation. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —In Koliegal it may he a full time occupation. 

President. —I take it that as far as your position is concerned, it is the 
main occupation. 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —In the case of a number of raiyats it is the main 
occupation. 

President. —Your position is that as far as your cultivators are concerned, 
it is the main occupation? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes, because the whole area is concentrated. 

President. —Your position is not the same as in other provinces? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I can’t entirely say. In the case of some it is the 
main occupation. In the case of a great majority it is a subsidiary 
occupation. 

President. —When you .say “ main occupation ” what is the percentage? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I can’t say. 

President. —It is the most important point. You are asking 6 annas 
9 pies and I must justify it. 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —It is so in the case of some. 

Mr. Boao. —Would you say in the case of a majority? Is it more often 
a supplementary occupation or more often a main occupation? 

Mr. Bam,akrishna. —In the majority of cases it is supplementary occupa¬ 
tion. The figures of cultivation show that. 

President. —For the simple reason that the figures given by you with Rs. 10 
as profit work out to 5 annas 1 pie. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I have not taken into my calculations the interest 
on the land value. When a per.son invests money on land, he expects to 
get a return apart from what he would get from his labour. 

President. —It is necessary that you should have worked out these figures. 
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Mr. Bamakrishna ,—I have taken the main competing crop. 

President, —^Whioh is ragi? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes as giving the necessary return. 

President. —What return can you get from ragi? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Rs. 10-2-0. I have taken Rs. 10. 

Mr. Batheja.—Yonr point of view is that if mulberry had not been 
cultivated in that land normally, it would have been devoted in Rollegal 
district to the cultivation of ragi. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —And with the same amount of labour which is spent on 
mulberry cultivation, apart from the extra cost of labour of picking leaves, 
the profit to the cultivator of ragi would have been Rs. 10 and therefore 
this ought to be allowed for in the cost of mulberry leaves. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —If this Rs. 10 profit is not available, you think that the 
land will revert to ragi cultivation. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to the point about selling the seed cocoons the 
practice is to sell it on credit. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It was the practice. Now we gave it up. 

President.—What is the practice at present? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —At present we. sell for cash. 

President. —And the price you charge is 5 annas 4 pies per 100 layings. 

Mr. Boag. —What does it cost you to produce? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —If I am going to make use of the services of my staff, 
it will cost me 5 annas 4 pies. 1 have fixed that as the price. Actually 
it is costing me much more. 

Mr. Boag ,—Actually what does it cost you? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Rs. 1-10-0. 

Mr. Boag. —You are selling at 5 annas 4 pies? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes. Wo are not employing our staff to the fullest 
extent. 

President.—In spite of the fact that there is a great deal of demand. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Only after the price has been reduced, the demand 
has increased. Before that we were selling at Re. 1 per 100 layings. The 
demand was not much. Quite a large portion of the staff had no work. 

Mr. Boag. —^Referring for one moment to your figures of production, in 
answer to question 3, you have given the production of cocoons from disease 
free layings at 63 lbs. per 160 layings. That is correct? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You have also stated that the total demand for seed is 30 
lakhs of layings? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr' Boag, —Assuming for the moment that the whole of this disease free 
seed at the rate of 63 lbs. of cocoons for 150 layings I work out that 
you should have got 1,260,000 lbs. of cocoons, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag.— Your figure for the yield of silk from cocoons is 14 lbs. of 
cocoons to one pound of silk, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—If you divide this 12 lakhs by 14, it gives you exactly 90,000 
lbs. of silk which you have put in your statement in answer to question 
3. 

Ifr. JtamdkTkhhd.—Y^' 
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Mr. Boag .—My difficulty here is that this yield presupposes that the 
whole of the 30 lakhs of layings of disease free seed has been provided. 
You said that you only provide 10 per cent, of disease free seed. 

Mr. liarnakrishnu .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Then how do you get 90,000 lbs. of silk.? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We have worked on the basis of 210 lbs. of seed. 

Mr. Boag. —I suggest then that there is something wrong, either your 
210 lbs. of cocoons represents the yield from disease free seed or it doesn’t. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Tt represents the actual yield. 

Mr. Boag. —It represents the yield from seed which is not disease 
free. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Not disease free. 

Mr. Boag. —In that case your total production ought to be higher than 
90,000 lbs. to allow for the 10 per cent, of disease free seed which you had 
distributed. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Quito so. These are calculations based on averages. 

President. —I take it that in the 210 lbs. yield, there would be a certain 
percentage of disease free seed included. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes. 

President. —Then the figure of 90,000 lbs. must be higher. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Your figure is m excess of 90,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yea it will be only a very small increase. 

Mr. Boag. —That i.s what I say. Tt must he in exce.ss or 210 lbs. should 
be reduced. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—210 is the average. 

Mr. Boag .—You have made no mention at all in your answers to the 
questionnaire of the production of silk from the eri worm. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—No. I took it that the enquiry related to Sericul¬ 
ture. 

Mr. Boag .—We asked definitely in one of our questions: if your worms 
feed on mulberry leaves, what are the conditions; if they feed on other 
leaves, what are the conditions. We referred also to the different quality. 
I am not complaining of that. I should like to put a few questions 
about eri worms. In how many districts of the Presidency is this industry 
carried on? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—12 districts out of 25 or 26, 

Mr. Boag .—Is it a.n established industry in all the districts? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .-—No. 

Mr. Boag .—In how many districts it is an establi.3hed industry? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Not anywhere. 

Mr. Boag .—It is simply in the experimental stage in each of these 
districts ? 

Afr. Bamakrishna .—^Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—^Have you any figures of production of silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .,—Prom the acreage we can get the amount, 

Mr. Boag .—What is the total production? 

Mr. Bam,akrhhna .—Only in a few individual cases we have conducted 
these experiments. It is only a few poimd.s that we have produced in each 
district. 

Mr. Boag .-—How long have these experiments been going on? 

Mr. Ba/mahrishnu .—For the last one year. 

Mr, Bo@q,-r-Before that the industry was unknown in Madras? 
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Mr. Mamahrishna. —One year we conducted ourselves at Kuppam alone; 
then next year we extended to these districts. 

Mr. Boag. —Two years ago the production of thi.s eri worm silk was an 
unknown industry in Madras? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —During the last two years you have been trying experiments 
in 11 or 12 districts? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Have these experiments been sufficient to enable you to form 
any opinion of the possibility of the industry? 

Mr, Bamahrishna, —They are. 

Mr. Boag. —What conclusions have you formed? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —In all the districts of the Presidency for about 8 
months in a year we can rear worms. 

Mr. Boag. —The climate permits it? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. AVe have got the food for the eri worm. 

Mr. Boag. —Is there any indication that the village people are taking to 
it? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —The village people are taking to it but the trouble 
is there is no market. 

Mr. Boag. —There is no demand for this sills? 

Mr. Bamnhrishna. —At present there is no demand heciuise tho English 
market which used to he ].s. lOd. in 1930 has gone down to Id. 

Mr. Boag. —That is a definite quotation for eri silk? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Yea, from the Imperial Institute. 

Mr. Boag. —What has been done witlii the silk that has actually boon 
produced p 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —We are distributing it to spinning wheels for spin¬ 
ning it into yarn, so that we may weave it into cloth and dispose it of 
locally. 

Mr. Boag, —Have you done that? Have you woven any cloth from it? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —We have. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you sold it? 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —We have not marketed it. 

Mr. Boag. —^You don’t find any one to buy it? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It is not that. 

Mr, Boag. —^You cannot get any one to weave it or you cannot got it 
spun? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —We cannot get it spun. That is the difficulty. Here 
are some samples (shown). 

Mr. Boag. —This is all eri silk? 

Mr, Bamahrishna, —Yea, 

Tfr. Boag. —^Where was it spun? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —In England and woven in the Textile Institute in 
Madras. j 

Mr. Boag. —I take it that the .silk spun from eri cocoons cori-esponds 
to the silk spun from mulberry silk waste. 

Mr, BamahrLshna. —Ye.s, that is correct. 

Mr. Boag. —In respect of the quality of silk? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —And in value? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It ought to he about the same. It may have a 
higher value because a certain section of the community considers it superior. 
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Take the case of Marwai'is and Guzeratis. They do not want to use any 
silk cloths which are the result of taking life. 

Mr. 'Boag. —Can yo\i tell me what are the qualities possessed by the 
mulberry silk which arc not present in the spun silk.^ Why is it that 
raw silk has a higher value than the spun silk? What is the rea.son for 
that ? 

Mr. Batheja. —Why does spun silk yarn fetch a lower price? 

Mr. Boag. —When you come to use the yarn you don’t necessarily 
enquire into its origin? 

Mr. AmaLnad. —No, we do not. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t care whether it is spun from waste. You will 
only see how far it will serve your purpose? 

Mr, Bamahruh-na. —So far as reeled silk is conoerned, it has a better 
lustre. About tensile strength and other properties, we do not find any 
difference. 

Mr. Boag. —The quality of spun silk must have been well known. 

Mr. Am,alsad. —Lack of lu.stre and lack of tensile strength. The spun 
silk has less ten.sile .strength and less lustre. 

Mr. Boag. —Is that generally accepted? Or is it simply your own 
opinion ? 

Mr. Amalsad. —It is generally accepted. 

Mr. Boag. —You mention these various places in which you have been 
trying to extend the cultivation of mulberry. How long have you been 
carrying on these experiments? 

Mr. Acha'j/^ia. —In Hosur tor the last 3 years we have been doing it. 
Palmaner—for the last two years. Tiunevell.y—for the last two years. 
Yellore—for the last one .year. Nuzvid—for the last one year. Chingleput— 
for the last two or three years. 

Mr. Boag, —Is there an.y indication that the serioultural industry is going 
to become popular in those places? It has created intei'est among tho 
people ? 

Mr. liamakrishna, —Because there is no market we aro reluctant tO' extend 
it. 

Mr, Boag. —What is being done with tho cocoons that are produced 
now ? 

Mr. Bo.ma.krishna. —They are being reeled by demonstrators who are assist¬ 
ing tho people. 

Mr. Boag. —^Are tho demonstrators buying? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—We are not. 

Mr. Boag. —Who actually produces the cocoons? 

Mr. Bam.akruhna. —The raiyats, 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t buy the cocoons? 

Mr. Baw.akrishna. —We don’t buy. We reel for them and sell for them. 

Mr. Boag. —You reel the silk and give it? 

Mr, Bam.akris'hna. —We also market it. 

Mr. Boag. —They get the cost of the silk for the tronble of producing 
cocoons ? 

Mr, Bamakriuhna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I notice from your report of 1931-32 that the great bulk 
of the seed cocoons oroduced at your Ho.sur farm in that year were not 
Used for seeds at all ? 

Mr. BamakrhTina. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —Only two consignments out 6f 7 were used, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

SKR. INDUSTRY „ 
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Mr. Boag. —Why was that? 

Mr. BamaJtrishna . —In that year wo were conducting also some experi¬ 
ments to find out the silk content of cocoons produced, 

Mr. Boag. —You mean although the cocoons were produced primarily for 
seed purposes, you reeled them. 

Mr. Baniakrishna. —Both for seed and for reeling. 

Mr. Boag. —^You call them seed cocoons. You definitely say that 7 con¬ 
signments of seed cocoons were sent from the Hosur farm out of which two 
only were used. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —That is because there was no demand. The price was 
too high. 

Mr. Boag. —You could not get the price reduced in time? 

Mr. BamakrisKna. —^We did not reduce it in time. 

Mr. Boag. —In addition to producing disease free seed you have got an 
organisation in Kollegal for the examination of the ordinary raiyat seed? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —Would you tell us how that works exactly? How many 
men have you got? 

Mr. Achayya. —I have six men. They go from door to door. 

Mr. Boag .— Are these 41 villages distributed among the six men? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —-They do from one central place. We concentrated 
our work in one village first. That was the village of Kamakarai. 

Mr. Boag. —Yon put all the six men in one village? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. We thought that we could distribute the 
disease free seeds in one village and see how that village took to it. For 
nearly four years we worked there. When we saw that the work was 
sufficiently well understood, we moved the party to Mudigundam and the 
party is working there, 

Mr. Boag, —So it is really now working in the second area, 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —When did it move into the second area? 

Mr. Bamakrishna, —A year ago. 

Mr. Boag. —Since it left Kamakarai, what has happened there? 

Mr. Ba'w.akrishna .— There are certain periods when they have seed cocoons. 
After all the distance from Kamakarai to Mudigundam is 10 miles and 
those who are very anxious to get their seed tested to the testers and 
take them back after having tested to the villages. Even now it is being 
done, 

Mr. Boag. —My point is this that the stay of these testers in Kamakarai 
lias,had sufficient influence to induce the people even now after the testers 
have left the village to got their seed examined. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Not only that; before the party left the village, 
we set up an aided grainage there under Mr. Silva but unfortunately it 
worked only for a year. Now there is no aided grainage in Kamakarai. 
We thought that this aided grainage would at least he useful to those 
rearers who were desirous of having their seeds tested. But the aided 
grainage did not work for long. So, when some of the rearers wrote to the 
Silk Superintendent at the time of seed cocoons and asked for the help of 
testers, he sent some of them to test the seeds in their own houses. 

Mr. Boag. —9/10th of the seed which is used in Kollegal is not disease 
free? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —It is not disease free. 

Mr. Boag. —How much of this is examined by this party of yours. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I think last year’s figures are about 2 lakhs. 
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Mr. Hoag. —They examined two lakhs out of 30 lakhs. Is that all they 
can do? It doesn’t seem to mo to be a very large proportion. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It is not all that they can do. They can do more. 

Mr, Boag. —Even the six men that you have got at present could do 
more ?' 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —But there is no demand. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —There is no demand, because the price is high. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you charge any fee for testing? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It was free. Before they were getting from Mysore 
vendors at Re. 1 for 1,000 layings. 

Mr. Boag. —I am not on the point of getting seed from Government. 
I am simply suggesting that this seed examining party which you have got 
working in Kollegal have not done much more than touch the fringe of the 
work which has to he done. Do you expect them to examine all the 
non-disease free seeds that is now being used. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —They liave not done much. I have laid down a 
programme of 50,000 per month for the party. 

Mr. Boag. —That would be 6 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes. 

Mr, Boag.—The aided grainages are closed? 

Mr. Achayya.~Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Why was that? Could they not produce seed at a price 
which might be worth while? 

Mr. Achayya. —Because they were buying seed cocoons from Mysore and 
selling them on credit they found tliat it was very difficult to collect the 
money. That was the chief reason for the closing down of the grainages. 

Mr. Boag. —They required a certain amount of capital, because they sold 
on credit. 

Mr, Achayya.—Yea. 

Mr, Boag. —That was not forthcoming. 

Mr. Achayya.—Quite. 

Mr, Boag.—Is the silk worm in Kollegal liable to all these diseases? Do 
they all occur? Which are the commonest? 

Mr. Achayya. —Pebrine and flacheric. Grasserie sometimes does occur. 
Muscardine we hardly find, 

Mr. Boag .—You have worked out your costs on the basis of your con¬ 
cession price for .seed at 6 annas 4 pies. 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the price at which people who buy from Mysore 
pay? 

Mr. Achayya. —One rupee per thous.and. 

Mr. Batheja, —Talking about the aided grainages, what facilities did you 
give them ? 

Mr. Achayya. —We gave them a microscopic set free and then for every 
1,000 disease free layings tested, a bontjs of Rs. 6. 

Mr, Batheja. —No other concession to them? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —The men whom yon select to serve in the aided grainages, 
were they the proper men for it conducting a business of that character? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —They were the only men that could be got hold of in 
a place like Kamakarai. 


Mr. Batheja .—How do you propose to supply disease free seed to every¬ 
body in Kollegal,^ What system do you propose to adopt? 


p 2 
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Mr. Bamakrishna. —^With our existing staff it is possible to supply l/3rd 
of the seed requirements for the present 6,000 acres. 

Mr. Batheja. —That means supplying Government seed. 

Mr. Bamakrishna, —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —-If you want to cover the whole ground, what steps do you 
propose to take,*' 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —In my reply to one of the questions, I asked for a 
subsidy from the Government in case a tariff is levied. 

Mr, Batheja. —That is a matter of finance. Suppose finance is available? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I will increase my staff. 

Mr. Batheja. —You will supply only Government seed? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —At that concession price. 

Mr. Batheja. —You won’t have a system of aided grainagesP 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I don’t think so. They may give us false returns 
about seed and there will be difBculties. Instead of giving them Rs, 5 per 
thousand, we can do it cheaper ourselves. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is not the experience of Mysore Government. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is what I think. 

Mr. Batheja.- —Will you be able to persuade the Government of Madras 
to incur this loss from year to year? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —At pre.sent our outturn is very small. It is only 
about 3 lakhs. I am going to treble that with the same staff. Practically 
Government loses nothing. 

Mr. Batheja. —What about the next part of the programme? You said 
you would be able to supply one-tbird of the requirements. What about the 
remaining two-thirds? Some loss will have to be incurred. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—'No loss will bo incurred. If I am sticoessful in this, 
it won’t be difficult to undertake a larger programme. Then I will be able 
to convince my Government. 

Mr. Satheja.~-lt may be expected that the supply at this concession 
price may continue indefinitely. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag.~~l understood you to say that if you increase your production, 
it will cease to be a conce.ssion price. 

Mr. Bama,krishna, —Yes. At xjresent it is a concession price. I have 
based it on 10 lakhs output. 

Mr. Batheja. —At present I find your yield of cocoon is 210 lbs. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. That is the present actual figtire using both kinds of 
seed, ' 

Mr. Bam.akrishna. —I have taken the figure for raiyats’ seed. 

Mr. Batheja. —Non-tested seeds? 

Mr. Bama,krishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —By how much do you think that this figure will be incrcasodi 
when your tested seed is supplied to everybody? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—BrohaMj I may, put it at another 15 per cent... 
because we cannot completely eliminate all disease. 

Mr. RafAeja.—Instead of losing 2 out of 7, you will lose only one out 
of 7. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja, —How long will you take to attain this ideal?' 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —About 5 years. 

Mr. Batheja. —You say in Kollegal you get 7 crops? 

Mr. Bamakrishna-. —Yea 
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Mr. BatJieja .—Is that normal? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —Throughout Kollegal you do actually get 7 crops? 

Mr. Bqmahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Out of this only 2 fails? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja.—y^ith the use of uon-tested seeds? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—You will be able to reduce the cost of production when 
your seed campaign succeeds. 

Mr. Bamakrishwi.—Yes by almut 15 per cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —In this revised cost .statement which you have giveii there 
is an item of Rs. 26 as repre.senting the cost of food for worms. 

Mr. Bam,akrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —That includes Rs. 10 profit which would have been derived 
if that land had been devoted to the cultivation of ragi. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—The rest of R.s. 16, what does it represent? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It represents only recurring cost of the production of 
leaves. 

Mr. Batheja. —That means the cost of labour which is required. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—That excludes the labour of the family. 

Mr. Batheja .—This excludes the labour of the family in rearing silk 
worm. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Not only that, but also for picking leaves for the 
first three moulds: the transport of .leaves from the field to the rearing 
house—all that is shown under Rs. 31-4-0. 

Ijdr. Batheja .—That mean.s in cultivating mulberry apart from the extra 
cost incurred in picking leaves and rearing silk worms and so on, the 
cost of cultivation is really less than the cost of cultivation of ragi. 

Mr, Bamakrishna .—It is less in the subsequent years. In the fir.st year 
it is the same as ragi. 

Mr. Batheja .—How have you calculated this item of Rs. 31-4-0. 1 want 

to understand the method of your calculation? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—That is with reference to the time spent. We have 
got Government stations. In those stations I have got the timings recorded 
for looking after, for picking leaves and so on and I have worked out for 
every pound of cocoons how much labour is required. 

Mr. Batheja.—How do you find out these timings? I don’t understand it. 
You can allow the cost of labour incurred in picking leaves after the 
fourth mould, but I do not know how you have found out the time of the 
labour units so far as the actual silk- worm rearing operations are con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—^We take the time required to look after the worms 
in a Government station. 

Mr. Batheja .—My impression is that at a certain stage silk worms had 
to be looked after the whole of 24 hours. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—All that is taken into account and also the time 
taken for picking leaves and also the normal distance. In Hosur our farm 
is about quarter of a mile from the field and I have noted the time taken 
for transport. All these have been included. 

Mr. Batheja.—You have taken the hours of labour? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes. 

Mr, Batheja .—^You have fixed the rate? 
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Jfr, RamakrisTina. —Yes 6 pies per hour. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have allowed for 8 hours a day? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, I have put 4 annas. 

Mr. Batheja. —4 annas tor every kind of labour, child labour, woman 
labour and adult labour? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it not rather an excessive rate considering the state of 
agricultural wages? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.~lt may be so. If we are taking the wages as prevail¬ 
ing to-day, it may appear to be a little higher, but that I consider a 
reasonable wage to maintain a certain standard of living, 

Mr. Batheja. —That may be a reasonable wage to maintain a certain 
standard of living. We are concerned with actual wages, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is why the producer is able to sell his cocoons 
even below the price I have fixed. That is why you will find the actual 
producer not charging for his labour. 

Mr. Batheja. —We want to get actu.al figures. We do not want to have 
theoretical figures which might improve the standard of living. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yt is entirely for you to fix the basis. 

President. —The figure which you have given is based on your local 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.- —It is not. This 4 annas i.s taken as reasonable basing 
the rate at half an anna per hour. One does not get work all the day. 
Supposing one gets 3 hours work, in that case he only gets IJ annas, 

Mr. Batheja. —I have no idea of the agricultural wages prevailing in 
that part of the country but wheu we had an occasion to look at a reeling 
factory in Kollegal we found that the labourer who was turning the wheel 
was paid at the rate of 2i annas per day of 10 hours for working continuously 
in those uncomfortable conditions. If that is the rate of wages, 4 annas per 
day seems to me to be an excessively high figure. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—"there it was only a small boy who was doing it, 

Mr. Boog.—Not only boys; we saw women of all ages. 

Mr. Batheja. —The T’ate of wages is given as 2i annas. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—Even before it was not more than 3i annas. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is so. 

Mr. Batheja .—That was a very uni)Ieasant labour and a very hard labour. 
What would be the agricultural wage for the corresponding work? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—I would put it at 4 annas. 

Mr. Batheja .—Could you give me an idea of the agricultural wages pre¬ 
vailing in Kollegal? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—I shall send you a figure. 

Mr. Batheja .—Do you happen to know what the wages are? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—During the harvest time, the agricultural labourer 
will get as much as 12 annas. 

Mr. Batheja.—The rearing of silkworms is the mo.st pleasant form of 
Work for a normal man. What will be the wage for that class of work? 

Mr. Achayya .—During the harvest time, the wages are higher—about 12 
annas for an adult. 

Mr. Batheja .—^What will be the wages for a woman and for a child? 

Mr. Achayya. — 2i to 3 annas. 

Mr. Batheja .—For continuous work in the field? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes, especially for weeding. 

Mr. Batheja, —For how many hours? 
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Mr, Achayya. —They go after food and get back in the evening—say from 
10 A.M, to 6 P.M. 

Mr. Batheja. —That work is more strenuous than this ■work? 

Mr. Achayya.- —Yes. They do it with a number of people joining together. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does the cultivation of cholam require a special kind of 
soil? Is the soil required for the cultivation of cholam different from that 
required for ragi? 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —It can be grown on any soil. 

Mr, Batheja, —Both are food crops? 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —There is no preference between the two? 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —No preference—whichever gives the higher return. 

Mr, Batheja. —The return is roughly equal judging from the figures which 
you have given. So it is a matter of indifference to the raiyat what he 
cultivates ? 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —^As a matter of fact, the return from cholam is riot as 
much as from ragi; so I have taken ragi. 

Mr. Batheja. —Coming back again to the statement of cost, item No, 4, 
in Table 3, at what rate have you calculated these charges—the charge for 
extra labour for plucking leaves? 

Mr, Barnakrishna. —Everybody has given us that figure. 

Mr. Batheja. —Bs. 10? 

Mr. Barrmkrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do they pay wages in cash? 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —Sometimes in cash; sometimes in kind. More or less 
that is the wage given to us by everybody. 

Mr. Batheja. —Then I notice in Table 2, you have given us the cost 
of ploughing as Bs. 6? 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja, —Is it the practice to plough the land in Kollegal? 

Mr. Barnakrishna,—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you aware that in Mysore they dig and hoe? 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —That was what I was told. 

Mr. Batheja. —How is it that the two figures are quite close when the 
system of cultivation differs so much? 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —They plant it much closer -which makes digging neces¬ 
sary. That is a practice which has been in vogue and still continues. 

Mr. Batheja, —Would it be possible to improve the yield by planting 
closer? 

Mr. Barnakrishna.—By planting more widely and applying manure we 
can. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it not a fact that by planting closer you save some 
extra cost of weeding because there will be fewer weeds ? 

Mr. Bamakruhna. —Not much I suppose. 

President. —With regard to reeling 1 find that you have got one filature 
and one Mysore domestic basin, the rest of the reeling being done by 
country charkas? 

Mr. Barnakrishna.—Yes. 

President. —^As regards the filature, it belongs to Mr. Silva? 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —I take it that the figures that you have given here are all 
taken from him ? 

Mr, Barnakrishna .—^Whioh figures? 
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President. —Tile details showing the cost of Rs, 8? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, they are as reported by him. 

President. —All the costs of the filature? 

Mr. Ramahrishna. —Yes, 

President. —As far as the Mysore domestic basin is concerned, I think 
it is closed ? 

Mr. Ramahrishna .—Yes. 

President. Therefore you ha\’e got now single charkas. 

Mr. Ramahrishna. —Yes. 

President .—You have placed before us the costs of production of three 
kinds of charkas. I take it that the two new kinds of charkas—one improved 
oharka and one with cooking range—are .still in an experimental stage? 

Mr. Ramahrishna.—Ihey are. 

President. —None of the charkas at present in use in Kollegal and other 
districts are any other than single charkas? 

Mr. Ramahrishna. —Quite so. 

President.—With regard to the, improved charkas they are in a stage, 
though experimental, in which they can be safely distributed to the reelors? 

Mr. Ramahrishna. —That is what I propose to do and the Madras Govern¬ 
ment is giving a grant for lending them on hire punshase system. 

President. —The pritie that you have put dowm is roughly Rs. 50? 

Mr. Ramahrishna. —Yes. 

President.—WiW they be able to get electricity? 

Mr, Ramahrishna .—So far as tho electric heater is concerned, it is not 
useful to us. Wo .simply wanted to experiment and see. It is tho other 
thing which wo are going to distribute. 

President .—The only point of importance here is the cost? 

Mr. Ramahrishna .—Yes. 

President .—The cost of production on a country oharka is Rs. 5-12-0 
and the cost of production on the improved chark'a excluding of course the 
price which he gets for waste is Rs. 3-2-6 and with cooking range it is 
Rs. 6-2-5. 

M.r. Ramahrishna .-—Yes. 

President .—You have not taken into consideration the initial cost which 
is Rs. 50? 

Mr. Ramahrishna .—I have provided for depreciation. 

President .—You mean 9 pies? 

Mr. Ramahrishna. —^Yes, 

President ,—That covers that? 

Mr. Ramahrishna .—Yes. 

President .—The main increase in tho cost is the rondita. You require 
16 lbs. of cocoons to a pound of silk? 

Mr. Ramahrishna .—Yes. 

President .—The other co.st.s are practically the same? 

Mr. Ramahrishna .—They are lower. 

President .—Except in the case of fuel. 

Mr. Ramahrishna .—That is one large item. 

President .—It is 3 annas lower. 

Mr, Ramahrishna .—That requires a turner and this does not require. 

President .—You mean labour? 

Mr, Ramahrishna .—Yes. 

President. Instead of 5 annas 6 pies you put here 12 annas which is th 
main item and which you have given a.s the cost of cocoons? 
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Mr. Bamakruiina. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to understand whether you have jdaced in. the 
market or at least shown to the merchants the class of silk nroduced hy 
improved charkas? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —We have not placed the silk on the market. We 
have ourselves tested it and we consider it very good. 

President. —Would it he able to fetch a con-espondingly higher price? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Probably it will be a little less than the filature 
price but it will certainly be much higher than the country charka. 

President. —You think in spite of the cost being higher by about 6 annas 
than the country charka it will be compensated in the selling price? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —What is the selling price in the Kuinbakonam market? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —They charge 9 per cent, interest on the money they 
give to the weavers from the date on which it is advanced. 

President. —Where do you get your Kollegal silk sold mostly? Which i.s 
your principal market? 

Mr. fiamoicri.s'hna.'^Conjeevaram. 

President. —I shall take the Conjeevaram market. 

Mr. B(iniahrishna.~Yes at present. 

President. —What is tho price of Kollegal silk which is sold at Conjee¬ 
varam? 

Mr. Bamahrishna, —For soso the price at Conjeevaram will be Rs, 2-1-0 
or Rs. 2-2-0. 

Mr. Boag, —What is the landed price? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Rs. 2-0-6. 

Mr. Satheja. —With regard to fuel, you are using i)addy hiisk? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Yhin is the wood model. Paddy husk model is not 
the thing we are going to distribute. The model of course is paddy husk 
model. We have got a model for wood and other fuel. 

Mr. Batheja.—Whai is the price of wood at Kollegal? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Rs. 6 to 7 a ton. 

Mr. Batheja. —What amount of fuel is used for a pound of silk ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It is less than a-u a.nna. 

Mr. Batheja.—It has been calculated according to the actual consump¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Ye.s. In my own hou.se. I have been lighting these 
cookers the whole day. From the results I have seen, I can say that. 

Mr. Batheja. —Practically .speaking in Kollegal District even .in the 
filature, I think a very small quantity of power is consumed. One of the 
conditions of the Fiscal Commission with regard to the scheme of protection 
is that cheap power is available. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —I would like to know to what extent power is consumed in 
the filature. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Only in the case of steam filature, power is required 
and even that is very small. A small oil engino will be able to generate 
the necessary power for a small filature, 

Mr. Batheja,—May I take it then for all practical purposes as far as 
the silk industry is concerned, power is very little used and that fuel is 
used in the .shape of wood? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—-Yea. 

Mr, Batheja. —Not even coal? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—There is no need for coal. 
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Mr. Jiatheja. —With regard to the economic unit you have given 40 
basins. 

■ Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —I take it that is because the filature existing in Kollegal 
possesses 40 basins? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We have worked out an estimate. After 3 or 4 years 
that will be the production obtainable. 

Mr, Batheja. —Are these figures independent of the figures given by 
Silva? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —They are. 

Mr. Batheja. —This is what you consider to be a model filature which 
should be established under the scheme of protection? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—This production should be attained in 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Batheja.—1 take it that on the whole the average cost of production 
per pound of silk would he in the neighbourhood of Rs, 7? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the price you have taken for a basin? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Bs. 100. We won’t have imported basins. We can 
manufacture basins locally. 

Mr, Batheja. —Have you got any experience of the local basins? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We can copy, duplicate them. There is no diflftculty. 

Mr, Batheja. —I want to know the actu.al working of it. You have not 
had any experience? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —No, it is a thing which can be easily copied. 

Mr. Batheja. —What about these helpers? Are they the same as cookers? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —I. don’t think in the Italian system you require only 20 
helpers. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—W for cooking. 

Mr, Batheja. —Here you have put down 40 for reeling. Is it because 
of the local model? 

Mr. Bcmakrishna.—Oat of the 40, 20 will be cookers and the other 20 
will attend to the silk waste. I have taken all those on the same wages 
under one head. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the class of work these extra 20 men are expected 
to do? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Cleaning the waste. 

Mr. Batheja.—'Ho definite work is assigned to them here? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have included I find the interest on working capital? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes. This is on the basis of II pounds of production. 

Mr. Batheja. —Per day? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Per day per basin which is attainable from Mr. Silva’,s 
filature. I have found quite a large number of people being able to produce 
between 11 to 2 lbs. That is with onr expei-ience after two or three years 
we ought to be able to attain that provided we have the necessary capital 
and necessary amount of cocoons available. 

Mr. Batheja. —The number of working hours you have taken into con¬ 
sideration is 9 hours of 25 days. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —^And the denier yon have taken is 28/30? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

’President .—^As regards the consumption of silk in the Madras Presidency 
you state that approximately 17 lakhs of Ibe. are being consumed. 
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Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —Out of wMch about half is from Mysore? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

President, —And half is practically from the imports? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —You are producing about 90,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —It works out according to the revised figure to 91,575 for 
6,105 acres working on the basis of 210 lbs. per acre plus 3,000 for the 
filature. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes, this includes. 

President. —It cannot include if your figures are correct. Your figure is 
210 lbs.? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —The acreage of mulberry is 6,106? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —It comes to 91,575. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes. 

President. —It has not taken into consideration 3,000 lbs. of filature 
silk. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No, we have not included Mr. Silva’s filature. 

President.So that Madras Presidency would be producing somewhere 
about 95,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. Mr. Silva also gets cocoons from Mysore. 

Mr. Boag. —I do not understand bow you put up your production at 
95,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We didn’t also take into account the effect of the 
disease free seed. That i.s why I said we might put it at 95,000. 

President. —I take it that most of the cocoons bought by Mr. Silva’s 
filature are either from Mysore or from his own grainage. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Pie is getting partly from Kollegal area and partly 
from Mysore area. 

President, —Amongst the imported class of raw silk which enters the 
Madras Presidency, it is mostly Yellow Shanghai? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is about 88 per cent, of the total. 

President, —Can you tell me the brands which come under Yellow 
Shanghai P 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Handed in a statement. 

President. —-All these brands are coming into the Madras market? 

Mr. Achayya. —Into the Kumbakonam market. 

President. —I want to know which of these brands are included in the 
quality which is known in the Customs as Yellow Shanghai? 

Mr. Achayya. —Except the two varieties, Teatlee and Kubing. 

President. —All these qualities or brands come into competition with your 
country charka silk? 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes and also filature silk. 

President, —What is generally the price of Minchow filature silk in Con¬ 
jee varam? 

Mr. Achayya. —^We will give yo\l the Kumbakonam figures. For which 
year you want? 

President. —For the present year, the most recent price. 

Mr. Achayya. —Minchow Rs. 287i per picul of 133 lbs. 

President .—Is that the selling price ex-duty? 
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Mr. Achayya. —That is the landed price at Kuinbakonam ex-duty. 

President. —What is the selling price iri the Kumbahonam market? 

Mr. Ptaniahrislina. —They charge 9 per cent, interest on the money they 
give to the weavers from the date on which it is advanced. 

President. —^Where do you get your Kollegal silk sold mostly ? Which 
is your principal market? 

Mr. Pamakriahna. —Conjeevaram. 

President. —I shall take the Conjeevaram market. 

Mr. Samahrishna. —Yes at present. 

President. —What is the price of Kollegal silk which is sold at Conjee¬ 
varam ? 

Mr. Ramahrishna. —For soso the price at Conjeevaram will bp Rs. 2-1-0 
or Rs. 2-2-0. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the landed price? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Rs. 2-0-C. 

President.—Rs. 2-2-0 will be the selling price at Conjeevaram imduding 
the duty? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Excluding the duty. Including the duty it will be 
Rs. 2-10-0. 

President. —You have no idea of the actual .selling price? 

Mr. Samakrishna. —No. 

President.—I should like to have the prices of a range of brands which 
come into competition with the Indian silk a.s reeled in Kollegal and the 
selling prices which should include all charges including the duty and the 
commission of the merchants. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes. 

President.—Will you please toll me what is the price at which Kollegal 
silk is sold in Coujeevaram and Kumhakonam? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —The present price will be over Rs. 6-12-0. 

President. —Are you able to sell at that price? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —Without any difficulty? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —There is difficulty because the dema.nd is not much, 

President. —Rs. 6-12-0 is the gro.ss price? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes, 

President. —You are selling it on the basis of cost of production ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It is on the basis of cost of production. There is 
an element of Rs. 31-4-0 of which he is going to forego a part. 

President. —As far as the cost of production is concerned, including the 
items that you have given it comes to Rs. 5-12-0 in Kollegal, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, 

President. _Whereas you have not taken into consideration the transport 

and other charges as regard.s these two markets? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—lAo. 

President. —As against Rs, 5-12-0, the competition that you are getting 
is Rs. 2? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is the lowest grade and probably the import of 
that particular grade is not very large. 

President.—1 think it would be better if you were to give a detailed 
statement telling me the actual selling price of .Kollegal silk in those 
markets and the percentage of the sale of Kollegal silk in those two 
areas ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —We could give you only very approximate figures. 
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President. —It must be sold in India. Either it is not sold or it is sold 
at unremuneratire prices. I would like to understand which are the markets 
at present to which most of the production of K.ollegal silk goes and the 
kinds of brands which come into competition with it and the ruling prices 
of these brands—^I want the most recent prices of such brands if possible? 

Mr. Pamakrishna.- —Yes. 

President. —As regards the loss in boiling off, have you actually tried 
it with China silk? 

Mr. Bamahruhna. —As a result of the experiments conducted here. 

President. —It is 21 per cent, as against 25 per cent, in South India 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President.—'W'ha.t is the price at which you are able to dispose of waste 
at present ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —There is practically no market for the waste. 

President. —Is it unsaleable at present? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —It is being accumulated by the country charka reeler? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Prcsideuf.—Then, I don’t think you should consider in your cost at 
present the price for the waste? On what basis is it being considered? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —You mean if there is a market? 

Mr. Batheja. —What price have you allowed? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I have allowed 4 annas. 

Mr. Batheja. —Per lb.? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —This price is not obtainable? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No. 

Mr. Boag.—Por how long has it been unobtainable.*’ 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —About 8 months. 

President.—I would like to understand the point about the Customs tariff 
valuation. I understand that there has been a great deal of correspondence 
with the Government of India on this subject? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Yea. 

President.—What is exactly your position to-day? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I don’t want any reclassiftoatiou because it leads to 
a lot of confusion. 

Pre.sident.—Would you agree to the question of abolition of the Customs 
values and of charging on the correct invoice values the Customs duty, 
ad, valorem or .specific? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I prefer the specific duty. 

President. —You think that as far as the trade is concerned that would 
be a satisfactory position? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —You would recommend the abolition of the present fixed tariff 
values ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —The only other point that remains before I come to the ques¬ 
tion of protection is the question of exchange? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.- —^Yes, 

President. —You have sent us a graph in which you have shown the fall 
in the price of Kollegal silk due to exchange fluctuations of China? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.^ —That is one factor. The price of the Chinese silk 
depends upon the rate of fffiihese exchange and the price of Kollegail silk 
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depends upon the price of Chinese silk. That is a general reason. There 
are a number of variations in this graph but up to about say July 1930 
more or less the exchange graph and the Kollegal silk price graph are the 
same. 

President. —You are basing your normal exchange at somewhere near 
137. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I have taken from P’ebruary the actual rates. 

President. —You are now discussing the drop from 137 to 107 in July 
1930 and you say to that extent the fall is due. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —To some extent there is a relationship. 

President. —You don’t attach much importance to this—the fall in the 
rate of exchange as a relative comparison .S’ 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —T attach some importance. 

President. —Not much ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Not much. That is not the only ‘ factor. There are 
other factors influencing it. 

President. —Compared to the other factors, this may not be the most 
important factor. What value do you attach to the fall in exchange as 
compared with other factors which led to the decline in the price of 
imported silk. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is one of the important factors; that is all I 
can say. 

Mr. Boag. —While we are on this I should be glad if you could let me 
know exactly what deductions yon draw from this? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —There has been a sudden rise. You will see in Feb¬ 
ruary 1931 there has been a rise in the price of Kollegal silk. The market 
for Kollegal silk depends upon the marriage season. That is one of the 
things to be noted. Generally the marriage season is say from December to 
March. So, that is one of the factors which always influence the price of 
Kollegal silk. 

Mr. Boag. —Let us go on to the following year. I find in those months 
the price of silk was falling? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Which year? 

Mr. Boag. —The early months of 1932. It went up in December 1931 
and from there it fell steeply, in January, February, etc. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is .about the marriage season. 

Mr. Boag. —^You cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Our auspicious months may occur between December 
and March or one month this way or that way. 

President. —The fall is due to the demand rather than exchange. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is one of the factors. There will be always a 
little rise in those months. You will find afterwards there has been a 
fall. 

Mr. Boag. —Which are you referring to? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —April to September 1931. 

Mr. Boag. —From April to May there was a fall, but after that the 
price was steady. The rate of exchange was steady. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I am referring to the fall in the price of silk. 

Mr. Boag. —Yes, there was a fall. I understand that the object of this 
graph was to establish some relation between the fluctuations in the price of 
Kollegal silk and the fluctuations of exchange. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is one of the factors. 

Mr. Boag. —I want you to point out to me. .1 fail to see an.y relation 
at all between the fluctuations in the price of silk and the fluctuations in 
exchange. 
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Mr. Bamahrishna. —There is a subtle relation—see from April to July 
1930. 

Mr. JBoag. —I find there was a rise in the price of silk in May 1930 in 
which month the exchange was falling. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Of course it takes time to adjust. 

Mr. Boag.—'I cannot see any connection between the two factors at all. 

I cannot see whether they follow one another at whatever interval. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —There is a fall from December to February. 

Mr. Boag. —December 1930 or December 1931—which year are you refer¬ 
ring to? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Take January 1931. 

Mr, Boag. —Yes. 

Mr.' Bamakrishna. —There is a fall in the price of Kollegal silk and 
there is also a fall in the exchange. The correspondence is not very exact. 

Mr. Boag.—ln that one month there is some correspondence. What con¬ 
clusion do you draw from this? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is one of the factors—that is all I can say. 

Mr. Boag. —This statement is for three years and on the strength of a 
correspondence in the movement of price and exchange in one month, you 
conclude that the fluctuations of exchange have some influence on prices? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It is not one month. 

Mr. Boag, —^You have showji me only one month. I am asking you to 
show where the correspondences are? 

Mr. Bamahrishna, —From April to May again there is a drop hero and 
there is a drop there. Of course it is not exactly parallel. 

Mr. Batheja. —What year? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—19^1. From August to September both are parallel. 
From September to October both are rising. 

Mr. Boag.—Throughout 1931 that is so, 1 agree. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Vvom January 1932 to April there was a fall. From 
July to September more or less the variation is not much. 

Mr. Boag, —The prices have been absolutely steady and there have been 
slight fluctuations in exchange? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes, If both had been parallel, then we could have 
said straightaway that there was correspondence. 

Mr. Boag.—That brings out the degree to which there is correspondence. 
That is exactly what I wanted. The other factor that has influence on 
prices is the increase in the demand during the marriage season? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes, for Kollegal silk. It also depends on the supply 
and demand of Chinese silk. In 1929-30 China exported 12,777,000 lbs. to 
U. S. A. which is the biggest silk market in the world. In 1930-31 it 
came down to 10,432,000 lbs.; that is, the Chinese share of the United 
States trade fell by 16-4 per cent. So China had more quantity left on its 
hands. That had a very great effect on out market. I did not have the 
figures with me. 

Mr. Boag. —That fact could only influence your prices provided there 
was a large increase in the imports of Chinese silk into India; otherwise it 
would have no effect on prices at all. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—The Customs figures show that we are importing 
large quantities, 

Mr. Boag. —^You have got those particular years and months in which 
your prices show marked fluctu-ations. If you want to establish a connection 
between these variations and the imports of Chinese silk, you want some¬ 
thing more than these figure,? of exports of Chinese silk to America. 

Jlfr. Bamakrishna. —These influence the price of Chinese silk. 
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Mr. Boag. —But when and how? 

Mr. Bamahruhna. —The Mysore Qovermnent also I think- have given you 
some figures. 

Mr. Boag. —I don’t think that those figures throw very much light on 
this point. However, I accept what you say. It can he argued from this 
graph that the fluctuations in exchange do to some extent influence price, 
but obviously prices are affected by other co-nsiderations as well? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. There was a fall in cultivation and also in the 
stocks of Chinese silk in India. The Chinese imports in these quarters 
fell, 

Mr. Boag. —Which quarter please. You say ‘ those quarters ’ Otmdi- 
tions in each quarter differ. If you have go-t anything of value bring it 
up; otherwise we may leave it at that. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.- —In October to December 1931 the imports of total 
silk were only 268,840 lbs. 

Mr. Boag. —That was the quarter in which there was a biggest rise of 
price. 

Mr. Bamakri.ih-na. —There was a very small quantity of foreign silk 
available in the country and the marriage season suddenly came. The normal 
quarterly imports were 750,000 lbs. The actuals came to about a third. 

Mr. Boag. —Let us leave it at that. I should like to go hack to tho 
question of reeling, I notice that there is a slight discrepancy between your 
answers to questions 20 and 45. In your answer to question 20 you say 
that the total production of raw silk reeled b.y hand on single cha-rka is 
90,000 lbs. In reply to question 46, .you say “ The output of thi.s factory 
is reported to he about 12,000 lbs. of filature silk per annum as again^ 
78,000 lbs, produced by about 500 reelera in Kollegal in a year ”. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is not coweet. 

ilfr. Boag.—-Vfh&t are the correct figures? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —The figure wo have arrived at is 95,000 lbs. 

Mr. Boag.—'What is the inoduotion of filature? 

Mr. Bamakrishna, —That i.s the possible production. The filature is. esti¬ 
mated to produce 1,000 lb.s. per month. 

Mr. Boag. —^Yon mean the possible output? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag.—In your repIio,s you say “ Uniformity of temperature in 
the reeling basin and the constant changing of water gives the necessary 
lustre, tenacity and elasticity to the silk In reply to question 47 you 
sa.y “ in point of lustre, tensile strength and wearing qualities the local silk 
scores Are you referring to the local filature silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is the eharka silk. 

Mr. Boag. —In your answer to question 20 you seem to imply that lustre, 
tenacity and elasticity come only from filature reeling. 

Mr. Bamaltrishna. —Compared to local filature silk, the local country 
eharka silk has less lustre, less tenacity. 

Mr. Boag. —They are both superior to imported silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —^With regard to these improved charkas which have been 
experimental in Madras, how long have you been carrying on the.<ie experi¬ 
ments ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —The first eharka we built about six months ago. 

Mr. Boag. —How many have you got altogether? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^We have only those three models. 

Mr. 2Jo(J( 7.—The first was built about six months ago? 

M-r. Bamsxkrishna .—Yes The first «'ak. huilt with brick aind chuiiam'. 
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Mr. Hoag .—^How long havo they been working? 

Mr. Ramakruhria .—They have been working continuously. 

Mr. Boag .—How long have they worked? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—We have taken.out the production figures uftor work- 
mg two days continuously. 

Mr. Boag .—Each one? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, only as an experiment. 

Mr. Boag .—On two days working you claim to be satisfied that these 
charitas are suitable to he broadcasted for the Kollegal area? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—We worked for 2 days for taking figures. 

Mr. Boag .—What is the total quantity of silk produced on these two 
charkas ? 


Mr. BawMkri.shna .—1 can send you the figures. 


President .—T am only asking you this question, because you say you 
have given us a figure for tbe cost of production and .so on and you claim 
that this is a great improvement. T have only asked you to what extent. 
What are the means of judging? 

Mr. Bam.ahrishna .—To find out the production. 

President. ^What was the result? What conclusions did you draw from 
it? 


Mr. Ba.makrLshna.-~~We can produce a little over a iiound. 

President .—You can produce one pound a day. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.- That v^e have taken as the basis, but we can produce 
S' little more than one pound. We have been working off and on. 

_ President .—For the purpo.se of cost yon think that one pound a day 
IS a safe figure to take. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—This cost is ba.sed on two days working? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—I don’t quite understand your airswer to question 24. You 
say “ prices of cocoons are high owing to the restricted output of leaves 
per acre per annum” What are you comparing with? What restriction 
do .you refer to? 


Mr. Bam.akrishna. Due to unscientific methods of production of mulberry 
a.s well as cocoons. 


Ml. Boag. What is tbe restrictions you ai'e referring to? 

Jifr. Bamakrishna .—The low output. 

Mr. Boag .—What are you comparing with? What standard you have 
sot yourself? You know tire return of leaf is lower in Kollegal than in 
other parts of India or in other countries. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—In other oountrie.s. 

Mr. Boag .—Whai are .you comparing it with? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—^We compare it with the Japanese produofion. 

Mr. Boag .—^Your return is 3,500 lbs. per acre. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—At that time we had only 2,100 pounds. 

Mr. Boag. —Doe.s thi.s answer still apply? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —3,500 is still low production. 

Mr. Boag .—What would you consider a satisfactory productionf 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—^I have not considered. 

Mr. Boag..—If you, call It.unsatisfactory production, you must have some 
standard in your mind. What is the production in Japan? In. answer 
to question 30 (ill) you say that facilities have been provided for such of 
the rearers and reelers a.s require practical training, to receive .such training 
in the Government farms and .so on 
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Mr. MamakrisJnia, —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —How many people have taken advantage of these facilities? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —It is only people from the districts where we have 
extended mulberry cultivation, 

Mr. Boag. —At this moment how many of them are under training? 

Mr. Achayya.—-In Hosur Farm there are about 6, 

Mr. Boag. —In PalmanerP 

Mr. Achayya. —^There are about 3. 

Mr. Boag. —In Coonoor? 

Mr. Achayya. —None. 

Mr. Boag. —In Madras? 

Mr. Achayya.—B. 

Mr. Boag. —There are 15 altogether. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. These people .stay there for a month and go away. 

Mr. Boag. —They only stay for a month. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes or two months at the most. 

Mr. Boag. —As they go, are their places immediately filled? 

Mr. Achayya.—"We have got no recognised training. Anybody that comes 
we train. 

Mr. Boag. —You oon.sider a month a« sufficient time to give an adequate 
training. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —About 6 weeks. Wo are now getting a number of 
graduates. 

Mr. Boag.—What do they do when they go back? After a graduate has 
spent some time in your farm, does he carry on the work in the village? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is what I expect them to do. 

Mr. Boag. —Do they do that in fact? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It is only recently people have come. 

Mr. Boag. —How long have they been coming? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —For the last six months. 

Mr. Boag. —Did you ask those people to let you know what they were 
doing? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t follow them up at all? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No, 

Mr. Boag. —You have given us this e.stimate for 40 basin filature. What 
exactly were the considerations which led you to the conclusion that 40 
basin filature was the most economical size? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Capital really. If it is a bigger thing, it will be 
difficult for the local people to take it up. 

Mr. Boag .—Do you mean to say that although a larger filature might 
be more profitable, more economical to run, the fact that it involves a larger 
initial outlay rules it out as far as you are concerned? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —So that it is not quite right to say that you consider 40 
basin filature is the mo.st economical. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It is not. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you considered the question from a wider aspect 
as.snming that you are not limited by considerations of the amount of capital 
available ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—It is a mathematical problem and I will have to 
work out which is the most economical. 

Mr. Boag.- —^You have not done that? 
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Mr, Bamahriirina. —No. Supposing we have got more cocoons, we can 
work two shifts instead of spending money on machinery and buildings. 

Mr, Boag. —Even so, it doesn’t still come up to the capacity of many 
of the filatures both in this country and in others. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —You definitely limited yourself by considerations of capital. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —There is another point with regard to question 30. You 
say that a peripatetic rearing party started at Kollegal provides practical 
training in microscopic examination of moths. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Have any of the rearers mici'Mcopes of their own? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —The two people who took it up are the people who 
run the grainage.s. 

Mr. Boag. —This was for the benefit of the people running aided grainages. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Now that they have stopped work, the benefit of that has 
gone. In answer to question 43, you say that no Chamber of Commerce in 
this Province publishes the sale price of silks. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —I suppose strictly speaking that is correct. After all you 
are not very far from Bangalore and the My.sore Chamber of Commerce does 
publish prices, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We have taken our figures from the Mysore Chamber. 

Mr. Boag. —For all practical pui-poses the Mysore Chamber of Commerce 
does publish prices and it also publishe.s the prices of Kollegal silk. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag.—Can you answer the question now? Putting it in this 
definite form, is there any difference between the price which the Mysore 
Chamber of Commerce publislies for Kollegal silk and the price which the 
reeler obtains. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I shall submit a statement. T am not prepared to 
say it off hand. 

Mr. Boag. —It would be useful if we had that answer. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yea. This morning I wa,s not able to give you the pro¬ 
duction of leaves because my reference books were not with me. ’ The figures 
for various countries are in this book fshown). They have to be converted 
from hectares and kwans into acres and lbs. 

Mr. Bong. —Let us go inLr the question of market for raw silk. The 
first thing I would like to clear up is thi.s. I find that the Mysore Chamber 
of Commerce in quoting the rates for Kollegal silk gives a very wide range 
Rs. 95 to Rs. 140 per raaund of 1,000 tolas. 

Mr. B.am.a.hrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Those are the latest rates and they have been the same for 
some little time pa.st. How many grades of Kollegal silk are covered by 
these rates? How many sorts of qualities are there? 

Mr. Achoi/i/a.—According to the villages in which the reeling is done. 

Mr. Boag. —There are three or four qualities? 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —According to the reeling centres? 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes 

Mr. Boag. —Certain weaving centres are producing high grade silk and 
certain others inferior grade silk. 

Mr. Achayya.—Ye&, 

Q 2 
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Mr, Hoag .—^What is the diSerenee in price between each grade? 

Mr. Achayya .—Not more than Bs. 20. 

Mr. Hoag .—Per 1,000 tolas? 

Mr. Achayya. —^Yes, 

Mr. Hoag .—The Kollegal reeler sells his silk to merchants in Kollegal? 

Mr. Achayya. —^Yes, 

Mr. Hoag. —Does any of it come into the Bangalore market? 

Mr. Itamakrishna.. —May come through the Bangalore merchants. 

Mr. Hoag. —The reeler always sells it in Kollegal? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, 

Mr. Hoag, —The Kollegal merchants have connections in Bangalore? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —One or two of them may have. 

Mr. Hoag. —With whom do they deal mostly? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —They deal mostly with Madras weavers .in Conjee- 
varam, Dharmavaram, etc. 

Mr. Hoag.~B.Q-vf exactly do they carry on the business? When they 
have bought the silk from the reelers, do the,y wait for people to come to 
Kollegal to buy it or do they .send it off? 

.Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes, by rail. They send it off to their email traders. 
They don’t deal direct with weavers. 

Mr. Hoag .—Ha.vo the.v agents in weaving centre.?? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes. 

Mr. Hoag .—They send the .silk to their agents in weaving centres? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes. 

Mr. Hoag .—Now I should like to refer to question 45 in which .you deal 
with the qualities of imported .silk which compete with the Kollegal .silk. 
As a matter of fact T think you have said in answer to a question of the 
President that you are going to give u,s the various qualities of imported 
silk which are now competing with Kollegal .silk in the principal weaving 
centres ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag.~K\\ that I would ask in that connection is this that you 
would differentiate the various qualities of Kollegal silk. You have ,iust 
now said tha.t there are three or four recognised qualities. 

Mr. Hatheja.—l may add with their prices. 

Mr. Hoag .—That of course is implied. 

Mr. Hamakrishna .—Yes. 

Mr, Hoag .—T need not delay the Board any more on account of that. 
The only other point I want to raise at present i.s your answer to question 
53, in which you say that the only way of arresting the decline of the 
industry is to stabili.se the basic cost of cocoons at an economic level. 

Mr, Bamakrishna,.—Yes. 

Mr. Hoag .—How exactly do you contemplate doing that? 

Mr. Bam.akri.shna .—There are both temporary and permanent factor.s. 
As regards the permanent factors, some of them are familiar to yon such 
as the reduction of price consequent on the issue of cellular seeds. 

Mr. Hoag .—Reduction of price through an increased yield? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes, and improvement in the yield of mulberry leaf, 
increasing the silk content of cocoons, and improvement in charka—^the 
pre.sent reeling ha.sin. As regards the temporary causes. 

Mr. Hoag .—Before you go on to the temporary causes, have you con¬ 
sidered at a.ll what reduction in price is likeily to' be effected by the meaBi.s 
which you have just enumerated? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—40 per cent.- 
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Mr. Bmg. —You think that the price of cocoons might he reduced fcy 
about 40 per cent. ? 

Mr. Ramahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In these three ways namely, the improvement in the yield 
of mulberry, the increase of supply of disease free seed and increasing the 
silk content of cocoons. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —The increase in the supply of disease free seed alone 
will bring about a reduction of 16 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —What about the reduction due to the improvement of 
mulberry yield ? 

Mr. RamakrUhna. —It is difficult to say. The total general effect would 
be a reduction of 40 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —Now about the temporary causes? 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —Temporary causes relate to the present world depres¬ 
sion, if it could be called so, and the fluctuations of Japanese and Chinese 
exchange. 

Mr. Boag. —What I was leading up to is this. You would state the 
economic price for cocoons, I think, with reference to the present conditions? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —In the present conditions of the industry and of the world 
trade generally you would consider the economic price of cocoons as 6 annae 
9 pies. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You consider that the conditions of the industry might he 
so considerably improved that that price could be reduced by 40 per cent, p 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, at lea-st by 40 per cent, 

Mr. Boag. —Further improvement in the conditions of the trade and 
competition with other countj'ies and so on might lead to a further reduction 
still. 

Mr. Ba,mahri$hna. —Yes. Apart from that there may be a general rise 
in the world price level. 

Mr. Boag. —With world conditions as they are, the most that you expect 
is 5 annas 9 pies? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Z?athc/a.—Referring to the point i-aised by Mr. Boag about the price 
of cocoons I notice from your annual report that you say that six crops 
are reared and that the losses are two to three. .How do you reconcile that 
statement of yours with your recent statement? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —2 to 7 is the result of our enquiries. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You stand by that? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. That was the subordinates’ report, For this 
we conducted a house to house enquiry. 

Mr. Batheja .—Referring again to the annual report of yours you talk 
of a domestic reeling plant at Peddapuram. What sort of a plant is that? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—^The same as the Mysore domestic basin. 

Mr. Achayya .—It was purchased in Mysore. 

Mr. Batheja. —You go on further to say about the yield in the report 
that the steam filature worked satisfactorily but that the domestic plant 
had to close down? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Rafkeja.—What was the reason for the failure of the M.ysore domes-' 
tic basin? 

Mr. Achayya .— The reeler could not get a better price for that than 
the country charka silk hut his working cost was more. Since the renditA 
Was more than the country charltU And he Could not get a better price at 
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least in the Kollegal market—and in the other markets also he said he could 
not get a better price—he had to close down. 

Mr. Batheja. —Was the quality turned out on the Mysore domestic basin 
superior ? 

Mr, Achayyd .—It was superior to the charka silk. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Somehow he could not find a market? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —He could not find a local market. 

Mr. Batheja. —Did he try it in other markets? 

Mr. Achayya. —He took it to Bangalore two or three times. Even there 
he Could not get a better value than the charka silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —At what grade of charka silk was he receiving offers? 

Mr. Achayya. —The best quality of charka silk. 

Mr. jSixt/iejo.—Kempanahalli and Sidlaghata? 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. He could not get more than that. 

Mr. Batheja. —Mr. Amalsad, you have seen the Mysore domestic basin? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes, only when it wa.s exhibited. 

Mr. Batheja .—Who is responsible for the construction of the Madras 
improved charka? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Myself. 

Mr. Batheja.—Yon must have compared it with the Mysore domestic 
basin ? 

Mr, Amalsad. —-I have not compared it but T have seen the Mysore domes, 
tic basin. 

Mr. Batheja. —What do you think of the Mysore domestic basin as a 
technical contrivance apart from its economic aspects? 

Mr. Achayya. —^The boiling off of the cocoons was not very uniform and 
also the reeling basin never kept up the uniform temperature because the 
water had to be brought from the boiler on to the reeling basin. 

Mr. Batheja.—The temperature was not uniform? 

Mr. Achayya. —It was not both in boiling as ■well as in the reeling basin. 

Mr. Batheja. —And that affected the quality of the silk? 

Mr. Achayya. —^Yes. Also since it was being turned by hand, it used to 
give a small amount of jerk and that also affected the quality of the silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is there any other technical defect in the basin? 

Mr. Achayya .—No other, 

Mr. Batheja .—How far have you succeeded in eliminating these in your 
improved charka? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Either in the improved charka or in the Mysore domestic 
basin there is no means of maintaining a uniform temperature of water 
in the reeling basin. Even in the power filature although the reeling basin 
is connected with the boiler by means of a pipe, the reeler has to open 
steam valve in order to admit steam for rai.sing the temperature. There 
is no automatic arr.angement. There i.s not much room for technical im¬ 
provement either. The principle is to concentrate on the cutters which 
will give a uniform denier. 

Mr. Batheja. —When your attention was drawn to that point by my 
colleague, you said that if the temperature was not uniform and if the 
motion was not uniform, certain defects Would arise. I want to know how 
far you are .able to eliminate these defects which jmu have found in the 
Mysore domestic basin in your province? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Even in the case of a power filature, there is no automa¬ 
tic motion whereby the heat can be let into the water or cut off. You 
have to regulate it by hand and people generally know it by the feel of the 
hand. In a power filature there is always a Superintendent who is cons¬ 
tantly watching. He goes round and says “ This water is high and this 
Water is low ”. lil OUr machine we depend solely upon the reeler in 
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opening the tap tor hot water and emptying the dirty water. It is also 
a question of supervision. 

Mr. Batheja, —That defect can be eliminated if there is proper super¬ 
vision, 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What about the lack of uniformity and motion? In the 
filature the motion is more uniform and therefore better quality of silk is 
turned out. 

Mr. Amalsad.—That is true. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you been able to minimise the defect? 

Mr. Amakad. —There is nothing wrong in the machine. 

Mr. Batheja. —In your charka there is a fly wheel to regulate the motion.*’ 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. It doesn’t completely eliminate it, but certainly 
reduces the defect. 

Mr. Boag. —I understand that the M,y.sore Domestic Basin has a gearing. 

M7'. Itamakrishna.—A have no idea of the Mysore basin. 

Mr. Batheja. —Were there any other considerations besides the question 
of capital which made you think of regarding the 40 basin unit as a proper 
unit? 

Mr. Barftafcrishna.—There will be difficulty of supplying cocoons. 

Mr. Batheja, —Will there bo difficulty in getting skilled labour in one 
place ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —In a big place like Kamakarai, there may be no 
difficulty. 

Mr. Batheja.—A big filature of say 200 basins? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—It may be difficult. 

Mr. Batheja.—It would neces.sarily imply a large supply of skilled labour. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Would there be difficulty in getting a supply of skilled 
labour? 

Mr, Bam,akrishna.—It should not be difficult to get skilled labour. We 
might recruit from different villages. 

Mr, Batheja.—Do you think that the present labourers or workers who 
are accepting low wages in the area in which they are working could be 
induced to go to a big filature and work at the .same wage? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It may not bo poe.sible. The bigger the institution 
the higher will be the rate of wages, because the labour leaders will come 
and naturally demand more wages for the labourers. 

Mr. Batheja. —There may be labour troubles. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.’ —There may not be exactly labour troubles. The 
question of unions and other things will crop up. They won’t generally 
agree to work on lower wages. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will the larger filatures be able to buy cocoons in very 
large quantities and thus bring down the price? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I don’t think that will have any elfeot. 

Mr. Batheja .—How did you work out the figures ? Are they ba.sed on 
any experience of yours? 

Mr. BamakHshna. —They are theoretical calculation.s. Also we have got 
some information from Mr. Silva—Ihs. per day. I have also taken from 
Mr. Silva’s filature the cost of fuel and cost of labour. 

Mr. Batheja.—Is it possible to reduce the costs after some time? 

Mr. Bamakrish-na,. —That is the lowest level to which We can go to. 

Mr. Batheja. —Rs. 7 per pound. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 
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Mi'. Bcitheja, —‘And the quality of silk turned out trill be just like filature 
isilk. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.- —The only difference is that the machinery will be 
built in India instead of being imported from France or Italy. 

Mr, Batheja .—That is how you cut down the cost? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —If the costs do go down at all, they will go down chiefly 
in the price of cocoons. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.‘-^Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —There is no other possibility of reducing the costs. 

Mr, Bamakrishna.- —No. 

Mr, Batheja. —Nor is there any other possibility of reducing the costs 
in your improved charka except in the price of cocoons? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—-Yia other possibility. 

Mr. Batheja. —Yon think that all the staff is neces,sary? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes. It is based on Mr. Silva’s experience. 

Mr. Batheja. —Mr. Silva expects that there will be reduction in the 
operating costs. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —He probably took a higher figure and then expected 
reduction. 

Mr. Batheja.—'hi the corresponderice which the Madias Government 
exchanged with the Government of India when it applied for protection, 
the costs which are given per pound of KoHegal .silk are materially higher 
and it is even asserted tha.t the price of KoHegal silk cannot go down 
below a certain level. I cannot get hold of the figure. It seems to me to 
be a pretty high figure. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It is Rs. S-I2-0. 

Mr. Batheja. —I think it was in the letter dated 18th June, 1930, which 
Mr. Baraainoorthy sent to the Government of India. There it is stated 
that KoHegal silk will pay only if it is sold at Rs. 14 per pound. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes, Mdiich year was that? 

Mr. Batheja.—18th June, 1930, when the Madras Government made the 
first claim to protection. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I am not aware of the circumstances under which 
that letter was written. The only explanation that I could offer was at 
the beginning the crOji must liave been paying a higher return, 

Mr. Batheja.—In 1930? 

Mr. Ramafci’?.skma.—Pi'ohably Government’s letters are based on infor¬ 
mation of 1929 figures. 

Mr. Batheja. —Jn 1930 the full effec.t of the depression was felt with 
regard to all agricultural commodities, Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Certainly it was. 

Mr. Batheja.—kt that time that was regarded a.s irreducible minimum. 
Kollegal’s silk will pay only if it is sold at R.s. 14 per pound, and now the 
minimum has been reduced to about Rs. 8. Can you find out how this 
figure was arrived at? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I can only do it after going to Madras. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will you oblige me by looking at the figures which were 
supplied to the Government on which this statement is made? If you 
could give me figures, they might be instructive for purposes of comparison. 
What has hapiiened in the meanwhile? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —They were merely based on a report without detailed 
investigation. Any how I shall look into that. 

Mr. Batheja .—I am reluctant to believe a statement made without any 
examination by the Government of Madras unless you say so. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I don’t say so. 
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Mr, liatheja. —In. t^at correspondence you also try to explain the wide 
Variation.^ in the price of Kollegal silk in reply to Mr. Drake’s enquiry and 
you made the statement. 

Mr. Itarnakrishna. —Which letter is it? 

Mr. lioug. —29th November, 1932, just a mouth before the enquiry wa.s 
referred to the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Batheja. —In that letter to the Government of India, the Madras 
Government says; “These fluctuations are, however, due to special causes 
of a local or .seasonal character, e.g., the volume and vigour of the cocoon 
crop, the irregular demand.? of r<5elers, etc., in short, to factors typical of 
a .somewhat primitive and unorganised industry”. I don’t under-stand that. 

Mr. liamakrislnui. —Those are given as instances. 

Mr. Batheja. —Could you amplify the statement.? That was when you 
were probably the Director of Industries. I want to understand the state¬ 
ment ‘ volume and vigour of the cocoon crop ’. 

Mr. liarnakrishrM. —If there is a bumper ei’op of cocoons, naturally the 
number of reeler.s being limited, the price is reduced. 

Mr. Batheja. —I take it that the prices of Kollegal cocoons are governed 
by Bangalore market prices. 

Mr. iittwa/criilinu.—hiot necessarily. As pointed out by my Asisistant 
the Mysore Domestic basin silk doesn’t fetch the .same price in the Kollegal 
market as it does in the Bangiilore market. 

Mr. Batheja. —Let us concentrate on the price of cocoons as a factor in 
the price of raw silk. 

Mr. Barnakrishna. —The demand of reelers depends upon the demand of 
.silk a.nd the demand of silk depends upon the marriage season. 

Mr. Batheja. —That means the price of cocoons varies with the price of 
raw silk. 

Mr. liamakrhh'iM. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Here you must try to explain why the Kollegal silk Varies 
so much in x^rice when the price of foreign silk does not vary so much. 

Mr. Mamakrishna.-—Thi) .same variation must have been found in the 
Mysore silk also during that particular pei-iod. 

Mr. Batheja. —The point i.s while the price of Kollegal silk varies yi such 
a violent fashion, the price of the co.mpeting article doesn’t vary. That 
was the point of Mr. Drake’s ()uestion addressed to the Madras Government, 

Mr. Bamakrishiia.—WM you kindly see the graph? 

M.r. Batlieja. —The graph will exx)lain the varia.tions in the impoited silk. 

Mr. liamakrishna. —Also .Kollegal silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you argue that exchange is a. serious factor? 

Mr. liamakrishna. —This graijh .shows very violent fluctuations. 

Mr. Batheja.—Your point i.s that some of the fluctuations may be ex¬ 
plained by the fluctuations in the price of the imported silk. 

Mr. liamakrishna. —That is one of the factors. Another factor is the 
supply during that quarter of imported silk. In the quarter beginning 
from September to December, 1931, the import into the country was only 
2-68 lakhs of Ib.s. .as agaimt 6-4 lakhs in the subsequent quarter and 7‘4 in 
the quarter succeeding that. 

Mr. Batheja. —That means the price of Kollegal silk depends upon the 
supply of foreign silk. 

Mr. BamakrBhna. —That is one of the factors. Another factor is there 
is this marriage season coming also in December and the production has 
fallen. 

Mr, Batheja. —Another reason is the irregular demand of reelers. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. That depends upon the demand for raw silk 
and the demand for raw silk depends upon the marriages. 
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Mt. Baihejar —When you considered the fluctuations of the price of 
Kollegal silk, what price had you in view? In reply to Mr. Boag you said 
Kollegal silk consisted of different varieties. Were you thinking of the 
price of one quality? 

Mr. Bamaki'ishna. —Ileally it depends upon the reeler. 

Mr, Batlieja .—In quoting pi-ices in the discussion of the question what 
quality had you in view? 

Mr. liamakrishna .—That is the lowest quality. The largest amount of 
Kollegal .silk is of the cheapest variety, 

Mr. Batheja. —In making an application for protection, the Madras 
Government when comparing the price of Kollegal silk with the price of 
foreign silk had always in view the price of the cheapest variety. Will 
that be a correct statement? 

Mr. liamahriuhna.- —The lowest priced Kollegal silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —On the other hand the price of Kollegal silk wa.s com¬ 
pared to Yellow Shanghai. 

Mr. BamahrB}ina.-—YeR. I have only compared with the cheapest Yellow 
Shanghai. 

Mr. Batheja. —What variety was mentioned? Yellow Shanghai is a big 
term. 

Mr. HamakrkhrM. —In lloeemher when I sent up my letter, this was the 
silk I had in view (Imtided in soso qxialit,y). 

Mr. Boag. —The Madras Government in their letter dated 29th November. 
1932, say “ The current market price of Yellow Shanghai is now quoted at 
Rs. 3-10-0 a Ih.” 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Subsequently there was a letter from me wherein I 
quoted R.s. 2-0-6, 

Mr. Boag. —That was the communication you sent us. 

M.r. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—I shall give yon the extract from Mr. Drake’.? letter, 
“ It appears that while the prices of ‘ Yellow Shanghai ’ have remained at 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 por lb. during the period from January, 1928, to June, 1932, 
there liave been extreme fluctuations in the ))rices of Kollegal silk 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—So that Mr. Drake assumes for the purpose of discussion 
the price of Yellow Shanghai was Rs. 6. Then yoxi gave a different price. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes, Rs. 3-12-0. 

Mr. Batheja.—When you gave a different price, what variet.y of Yellow 
Shanghai had you in view? It could not be so.so. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—No. Soso was subsequently brought to my notice. 

Mr. Batheja .—The current price of Yellow Shanghai is now quoted. 
What was meant by Yellow Shanghai? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—That is one of the varieties. 

Mr. Boag .—Which variety? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—I shall supply that information later. 

Mr. Batheja .—You have promised to give me a statement showing what 
cla.sse.s of imported silk compete with your Kollegal silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes. 

Mr, Batheja .—So I won’t ask any questions about that point. Can yon 
grade Kollegal silk? In reply to question 42 yon say that no s.y.stem qf 
sorting and grading of country raw silk is at present in vogue, and that 
you de-slre that a silk sorting house should he established for grading. 

Mr. Bam.akrj..shna. —Yes. If we are going to grade, the charka silk wilt 
go out of existence. 

Mr, Batheja .—Can there be grading under the improved charka s,ystem? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—That is what I have in view. 
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Mr, Bijbtheja, —Grading is possible there? 

Mr. Bamakrlshna. —No. 

Mr. Batlieja. —So you are not referring to the improved charka silk. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do the qualities of different grades of Kollegal siUi remain 
uniform or do they vary from year to year? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —They vary tremendously. 

Mr. Batheja. —From the same manufacturer? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does the same individual tend to produce the same quality 
of silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —There will be variation. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will there be wide variations? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Fairly wide variations. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they so wide that the price given to the same maker 
is affected? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.' —To some extent. 

Mr. Baiheja.—'Wha.t are the variatioms detected by the import merchants. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —By the merchants who purchase at Kollegal. They 
are responsible to the dealers in the other markets. So they take an interest 
in buying proper quality, otherwise the weavers may not accept the con¬ 
signment. 

Mr. Batheja. —How do these dealers classify the Kollegal silk? Have 
they got a system of (dassification different from that of the reeler? 

Mr. B.amakrishna.~-The reeler takes the silk round to a number of mer¬ 
chants and the mertjhants select it. 

Mr. Batheja. —They fix tho price? 

Mr, Bamakrishna, —Yes. 

Mr. Kaf/iejo.—When the merchant sends it to his market, does he try 
to classify the silk into various grades according to price? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —And that division corresponds to the division which you 
refer in reply to a question from Mr. Boag? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —There is no other division? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 46, you have referred to the indirect 
assistance which importers of silk receive by the removal of an export duty. 
What is your proof for that statement? 

Mr. Bam.akrishna.—'We got the information from a silk merqhant in 
Kollegal. He received a letter from China and we have taken a copy of 
that. 

Mr. Batheja.—-That was the letter you showed us at Kollegal? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, 

Mr. Batheja, —Are you aware whether any bounty is also given in addi¬ 
tion to the remission of the export duty? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I have no information. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You say that yon are in favour of abolishing the fixed 
tariff values. Supposing that is not possible on administrative grounds, 
have you any alternative proposal? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I believe that it will conduct to administrative effi¬ 
ciency if we abolish the fixed tariff valuations, 

Mr. Batheja. —Does the imso silk priced at Ks. 2-0-6 seriously compete 
with Kollegal silk? 
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Mr. Bamahrishna. —That is the latest thing that has come into the 
market. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does it compete with your Kollegal .silkp 

Mr. Bamakrhhna. —If it is allowed for any length of time, it will dis¬ 
place it. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have got at present no evidence that it ha.s displaced 
Kollegal silk? 

Mr. liamahriahna. —It just came into the market. 

Mr. Boaif, —Have you got the quantities? 

Mr. Bamakrishwi. —Only very small quantities are imported. 

Mr. Batheja. —As regards the intrinsic silk, there is no comparison 
between the soso silk and the Kollegal .silk? 

Mr. Itamahriahna.■ —^When the weaver buys, he pa.sses it oft to the con- 
.sumer who buys the (iheapest silk. That is one. of the unfortunate charac¬ 
teristics of our market. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you seriously maintain that the Kollegal silk requires 
protection against this soso silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes in the end it will. It may not require protec¬ 
tion at the moment, hut in the end it will. 

Mr. Batheja. —.Referring to the fluctuations of prices of silk on account 
ol' greater demand during the marriage season, I take it that period of 
marri.age .season which you have given i.s uniform for the whole of South 
India. 

Mr. Bamak7ishn.a.—Ye!i. 

Mr. Bo-f/i-e/a.—Mysore silk must be .siitfcriiig from the same fluctuations? 

Mr. BamakrUnha.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the difference in price generall,y due to? 

Mr. Bamakrhhna.—It depend-s upon the stock available, because if the 
production is small and if there is a sudden demand like the Sarda .Act 
Marriage season, it would affect. 

Mr. Batheja.- —Have the Kollegal merchants got large stocks of silk? 

Mr. Bamakrhhna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they able to .sell all the .silk tha.t the,y produce at the 
price mentioned in the Assocuation’.s Report? 

Mrr. Bamakriiihna.—Yes. Cultivation is adjn.sting itself to demand. 

Mr. Batheja. —That may he. I want a clear answer to this question; 
Are the Kollegal merchants a.blo to dispose of all their stock at the prices 
mentioned in the Silk Association’s Report? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.- —Tho prices are R.s, fl-12-0 to Rs. 5-8-0 a lb. 

Mr, Batheja. —There are no sto(!k.s in Kollegal? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have no reason to believe that there are unsold stocks 
lying at Kumbakonam and Bangalore. 

Mr. Bamakrhhna. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Those are the markets which .you feed ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to discuss with you the question of protection 
and the respective duties. I take it that your most recent proposals which 
are supported by your Government are that you would like protection for 
a period of ten years with a specific duty of Rs. 3-12-0 on all imported silk? 

Mr. Bamakrhhna. —Yes. 

President. —That duty you have based on the lowest price of silk which 
is now imported into Madras at Rs. 2-0-6 and Rs. 3-12-0 added to it will 
make Rs. 5-12-6 which is the price of Kollegal eharka silk? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 
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President. —The second proposal of yours is that there should he a corre¬ 
lated duty on silk fabrics? 

Mr. liamahrishna. —Yes, 

President. —Your proposal is there should he an ad valorem duty which 
should be raised from 50 per cent, to 100 per cent? 

Mr. liamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —The next proposal is that there should be a duty on silk 
yarn, noils and warps? 

Mr. 'Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —^What is your proposal for that? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.. —The same specific duty. 

President. —You want a specific duty on silk yarn, noils and warps? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Yes. 

President. —What do you base this specific duty on? What price have 
you taken into consideration ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —As regards silk yarn, noils and warps, I must confess 
I have not made any study of it. 

President. —Would you like to defer the question as to what kind of 
protection you would require, whether you want any duty and if so what 
kind of duty and on what sorts? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Y^s. 

President. —^When you are considering the question of silk yarn, noils 
and warps you have in mind the question of spun silk? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —Which I find is coming in very large quantities? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Yes. 

President .—The Board asked the different Collectors of Customs to send 
in the figures as distinct from silk yarn, noils and warps. The figures wq 


have got are:— 

lbs. 

1928- 29 . 66,418 

1929- 30 . 157,000 

April to February this year. 290,000 


Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose you had that iu mind when you were discussing the 
que.stion of duty on this. 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Yes. 

President,—But I find that as far as Madras is concerned, the figure is 
very low. 

Mr. Bamahrishna.- —The Madras figures are very low because Madras ;» 
a market which has the chance of .supplying the rest of India. 

President. —As far as Madras is concerned, the main competitor to the 
fndian silk is the artificial .silk in which there is an enormous increase ia 
the imports. In 1931-32 the figure was 1,917,380 lbs., whereas in 10 rponths 
the artificial silk ha.s gone up to 3,592,455 lbs. I want to know whether 
you have got any proposals to make with regard to the artificial silk. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I was not aware that the Board would consider that; 

President. —If it is seriously hampering. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It is wjrtainly hampering. 

President. —If it is seriou.sly ha.mpering the growth of silk industry iu 
India, then it is within the purview of the Board to consider that question. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I shall send you a considered note on the subject. 

President. —As far as the silk fabrics are concerned I take it that 50 
per cent of their cost is the cost of taw silk? 
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Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —You have given me as between 42 and 58 per cent. If I take 
the average it comes to about 50 per cent? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —It varies between 42 and 58 per cent. 

President. —If I took it at 50 per cent., you would have no objection? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. 

President. —As regards the subsidy you have mentioned a figure of 15| 
per cent. ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes, 

President. —I do not know whether you would like that figure to be main¬ 
tained. I take it that your object is that some percentage of the duty 
should be given to the provinces which are doing sericultural work for their 
propaganda and research work to be carried on in connection with seri¬ 
culture ? 

Mr. Bam.akrisli,na.- -Yen. 

President. —If I took it at 50 per cent, you would have no objection? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No. 

President. —You would require a reasonable figure if the Board so decided 
to suggest that it should he given to the provinces which are devoting 
themselves to the question of sericulture. 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Yes. 

President. —Now the que.stiQn that arises has reference to question 60. 
You have already informed the Board that if protection is granted there 
is a. reasonable chance of the r-ost being reduced by about 40 per cent, ? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Yes. 

President. —And you consider that this reduction of 40 per cent, is easil.v 
attainable within the period of ten years? 

Mr. Bamn.hrishna. —Yes. 

President. —If I ta.ko your model wliu;h produces at the cost of Rs. 7 a lb. 
it works out roughly as about Rs. 4—I moan tlie reduction of 40 per cent! 
would roughly work out to Rs. 4. Do you think that after a period of ten 
years the Indian silk would be able to command a market at the rate of 
Rs. 4? 

Mr, Bamahrishna.. —Yes. 

President. —As regard.s the model factory you have attached a condition 
to it by saying that as far as Kollegal is concerned you consider that unit 
to be the most economical unit? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —I take it that when .you were considering the figures for your 
model factory you were constantly in touch with the conditions at presont 
in vogue at Kollegal—I mean with the filature there at present? 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—Yes, and also the likelihood of some other merchants 
of Kollegal starting a factor,v. If it is to cost more, they would not. 

President.—Yoa have made a statement to the effect that .you would not 
consider that 40 basin filature as a real economic unit to be adopted for 
India P 

Mr. Bamahrishna.—1 mean if a real economic unit is needed, then the 
best thing is to try and increase the size as much as possible. 

President. —What would you consider as a reasonable size? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Say, -200 basins. 

President.—You would consider for the whole of India the reasonable 
Size would be 200 basins. 

Mr. BanMkrishna.—I have not worked it out but it is certainly more 
than 40 basms. ■’ ^ 
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President. —^Your idea which is I think reasonable is this. If there is a 
small capital and if the production can be turned out somewhere near 7 lbs. 
there is a likelihood of the filatures being increased in India to some extent? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Yes. 

President. —Therefore by that means it would lend itself to the rapid 
development in the production of uniform silk in India? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —You think that it is likely that a number of people would 
go in for 40 basin filature if protection is granted? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —There would be no difficulty about it. 

President. —If a filature of 40 basins is started, to the extent that they 
will be able to sell silk at somewhere about Rs. 7-12-0 to Rs. 8 it would be 
a feasible proposition to try it. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes. 

President. —The only other point which remains is the question about 
linked organisations. I would like to take that question up when I am 
discussing the handloom questionnaire. The other point is the cost of 
cocoons. You pay great importance to the cost of cocoons for the simple 
reason that unless the cost of cocoons is made an attractive proposition it is 
likely that the mulberry cultivation may go out altogether? 

Mr. Bamahrishna, —Yes, 

President. —Your price is somewhere near 6 annas? 

Mr. Bamahrishna, —5 annas 9 pies. 

President. —If I, in my calculations of costs for a filature, fix the price 
at somewhere near 6 annas per lb. of cocoons, do you think that it is quit© 
a reasonable price which would induce the cultivator to keep on to the 
mulberry and which would also induce those who have given up mulberry 
cultivation to take it up once more? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Yes, that would be a sufficiently attractive price 
under present conditions. 

Mr. Hoag. —There are only a few points which I want to raise. The 
first is with regard to your proposal of a specific duty of Rs. 3-12-0. That 
proposal is based on the difference in price between the lowest quality of 
Chinese silk imported into the country and the best quality of Kollegal 
silk? 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —Not our best silk. Rs. 5-12-0 is our lowest quality, 
because our filature silk is our best quality. 

Mr. Boop.—The quantity of your filature silk is so small that for practi¬ 
cal purposes it can be ignored. Your Rs. 5-12-0 represents the best quality 
of the charka silk. You have mentioned there are 4 qualities. From the 
statement I find that the highest price quoted is Rs. 140 per maund of 1,000 
tolas. As far as I can see, it is something like 6 rupees 9 annas per lb. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —That is not an economic price. 

Mr. Boag. —That is the present highest price that you can expect. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I want my lowest grade silk to get that price. 

Mr. Boag, —^What proportion of the production of charka silk in Kollegal 
is in your lowest grade? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Most of it is in the lowest grade. 

Mr. Boag. —What percentage would you say? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —80 per cent. 

Mr, Boag. —How much in the first grade? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —There will be very little, 

Mr. Amalsad. —There are some reelers who reel both the first quality 
and the last quality. 

Mr. Boag .—We may take it that practically the whole of it is lowest 
grade ? 
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Mr. Itamahrislma. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Your proposal for protection is based on the difEerenee 
between the prices of your lowest quality and the lowest quality of imported 
silk? 

Mr. Bamalirishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to one of the President’s questions you said that 
you were going to send in a supiilementary note regarding the duty on ya.rn 
including spun silk, noils and warps? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like to ask how you have arrived at your proposal 
for an increase in the duty on imported silk cloth from 50 to 100 per cent? 

Mr. Bamakri.’ih'iw ,.—At present the duty on silk is 2-5 per cent. 

Mr. Boag .—You mean on raw silk? 

Mr. Ramakruhna .—Raw silk in a finished cloth represents about SO 
per cent, of the total cost. We have i)ropo.sed a duty of Rs. 3-12-0 as the 
minimum specific duty. Let us take Rs. 2-8-0 or somewhere about that 
as the general average price of imported silk. 

Mr. Boag. —-You put the average price of imported silk at Rs, 2-8-0. 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —Let us take it at Rs. 2-8-0. If cloth is manufactured 
with that . .. 

Mr. Reap .—Before you go any further, does your .Rs. 2-8-0 represent 
your market price including the duty? 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —That is the landed price. 

Mr. Boag. —That is ex-duty price. 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —Yes. Then there is Rs. 3-12-0 which works out to 
about 160 per cent. Half the value of the cloth is raw silk and the other 
half is the cost of mamifactiire. At present cloth is protected to the 
extent of 60 per cent. Half of it is raw material and half of it is labour 
charges. 

Mr. Boag. —You mean of the value of the silk cloth, 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —Yes. We take one rupee as the price of a piece of 
cloth out of which half a rupee is yarn and half a rupee is .manufacturing 
charges. On half a rupee, the 25 per cent, duty comes to 2 annas. This 2 
annas will be raised according to my propo,sa] to 160 per cent., Le.. 12 annas. 
The duty on the raw material works out at about 12 annas and then on the 
other ha,If it is 50 per cent. That is 4 annas. So it works out at about 
one rupee. There is one thing against thus and that is in the case of higher 
class of cloth, it may work a little adversely. 

Mr. Boag. —1 should have thought that 100 per cent, was pretty severe 
on any class of cloth. I should like to put one question to you. It may 
possibly have more connection with the handloom weaving indu,stry. Isn’t 
there a danger that if you raise the price of silk goods to this extent that 
the handloom weaver of silk goods may find that the price of the goods he 
produces is raised so high that he cannot sell them? 

Mr. Ram.akrishna. —He has got the advantage of the foreign cloth not 
entering the country. 

Mr. Boag. —You are not going to keep all the foreign goods out. You 
can’t expect to do it. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—No. 

Mr. Boag. —If the duty on foreign goods is raised to 100 per cent., you 
must expect a corresponding increase may not necessarily he to the same 
extent, but there will be some increase in the price of the Indian made goods. 

Mr. Ramakrishna. —Not necessarily. The case is different here. We 
have got so many handlooms that from cotton can change over to silk. When 
the wage level of the weaver rjses, above say a rupee, there will be so many 
coming into competition with the result that the price.s will he kept down. 

Mr. Boag .—That might he m if your weavers were all of their own 
but I understand from the report that you have given that your weavers 
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are mostly in the hands of middle men and I don’t think you can expect 
that amount of competition in those circumstances. 

Mr. Itamahriishn,a. —If a subsidy is granted, one of the things T propose 
to do is to organise the weavers into Co-operative Societies. 

Mr. Boag. —I am not quite sure that it is quite within the purview of 
any subsidy for the improvement of the Sericultural industry. That is by the 
way. You would consider the desirability of using any money that might 
become available for the improvement of the Handloom weaving industry 
as well as the Sericultural industry? 

Mr. Baraakrishna. —Yes, the whole of the Sericultural industry including 
the weaving industry. 

Mr. Baiheja. —In reply to question 55, you say that 161 per cent, of the 
proceeds from the revenue derived from the imposition of the enhanced 
duty may he granted as a subsidy. Do you expect an increase in the 
revenues as a result of the dutie.s which you have proposed? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —For some years to come there will be an increase. 
In 1925-26 we imported something like 13 lakhs of lbs, 

Mr. Baiheja. —What year are you referring top 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —1926-26, when we had the largest crop under jnulberry 
cultivation. 

Mr. Baiheja. —When the purchasing power of Indian masses was 
necessarily very high. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes, we had 131 lakhs of lbs. this year. 

Mr, Boag. —This year for 10 months it is 27l lakhs. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I have calculated my duties only on the basis of 13 
lakhs of lbs. I expect the other 14 lakhs of lb.s. to be replaced by locally 
produced silk in the cour.se of a few years. Bo on the basis of 13'25 lakhs 
of lbs. if we have the specific duty of R.s. 3-12-0 per lb. it would give an 
income of Rs. 45 lakhs and the Government would have got on 27l lakhs 
of lbs. On the basis of the first quarter, Rs. 28 lakhs would be the revenue 
derived by the Government of India. That would give them more than 
Rs. 20, lakh.s. 

Mr. Baiheja. —That doesn’t presume that the demand for silk is an 
inelastic one, as if it is a demand for salt or dal or rice. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It can’t go below 13 lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Baiheja.—Yoa cannot dispense with salt, but you can easily dispense 
with silk, 

Mr. Bam,akrishna. —In 1926-26 the price level of silk was Rs. 311. It 
has gone down to 93 in 1931. These are the Italian figures. 

Mr. Baiheja. —It seems to me that the whole thing is theoretical. After 
all you cannot reconcile two things at the same time. Either the duty must 
be protective. If it is effective, it must keep away the goods. If the goods 
are kept out, there is no revenue. How can you have revenue and protec¬ 
tion at the same time. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —For a few years there will he income. Ultimately 
the revenue will vanish. 

Mr. Baiheja. —For a few years we will have both revenue and protection, 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, 

Mr. Baiheja. —That means goods are coming in. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, 

Mr. Baiheja. —Then your industry is not protected. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Instead of 27 lakhs we will be getting 13i lakhs, 
less than half. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Supposing there is an increase of revenue under the pro¬ 
tective duty which you are proposing, does the present constitution admit 
of any grant to the Indian States? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We need not go into the question of Indian States. 

SEE. INDTTSTEY E 
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Mv. Batfieja. —Your proposal is confined to Madras and Bengal? 

Mr. Bamakrishna, —Assam and Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr, Boag, —Is not “ Development ” a provincial subject? , 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, but Sugar is a provincial subject. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have given a grant. So they have departed. 

Mr, Boag. —^Not direct? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Through the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. Even for this we must have a body. 

Mr. Batheja. —Supposing a bounty is granted, what is the percentage 
that should be given to the provinces? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I would leave it to the Board. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to understand the question of principle involved. 
I suppose the Government of India will expect to see that the money is 
properly spent. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —The organisation I would suggest. 

Mr. Batheja. —How will it find out whether the money which has been 
given for this purpose is being properly used and not in aid of general 
revenues ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—It can lay down a condition that sericultural pro¬ 
vinces must contribute a certain proportion. If they put in 50 per cent., 
they will give another 60 per cent, 

Mr. Batheja. —As an experienced administrator you must be aware of 
the difliculties that are met with when grants are given to District Boards 
and Municipalities. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We are a Provincial Government. 

Mr. Batheja. —While the Provincial Government has definite means of 
seeing that the grants to Municipalities and District Boards are properly 
utilised, what means have the Government of India? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We are their representatives ,• we will look after 
their interests. 

Mr. Batheja. —If protection is granted to the Raw Silk industry, is it 
also necessary to protect the production of cocoons in India? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It automatically follows. If protection is granted to 
raw silk, it follows that protection is granted to cocoons. 

Mr. Batheja,. —It may happen this way; suppose protection is granted 
and as a result of the increase in the price of raw silk, big filatures are 
set up and these big filatures instead of buying indigenous cocoons may 
find it cheaper and more convenient to import cocoons from China. WTll 
it he necessary to have a special duty for cocoons also? You have not made 
any proposal about that. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Though they are found in the Customs Schedule, they 
are not imported. 

Mr. Batheja. —The industry has got many leaks and all the leaks have 
got to be stopped. Instead of sending raw silk, suppose they send cocoons. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Give us a specific duty of Rs. 3-12-0 on cocoons as 
well. 

Mr. Boag. —^Is the import of cocoons a practical possibility? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes if the existing duties are allowed to continue on 
cocoons, there will he an Indian filature industry. 

Mr. Batheja. —If Chinese are able to send filature silk at Rs. 4-11-0, the 
price of their cocoons must be very low. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—At present it is 25 per cent, ad valorem. That is 
nothing. 

Mr. Batheja. —Fob cocoons? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 
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Mr. Boag. —There was a time whea 25 per cent, was a, very high duty 
and that too not very long ago. Now yon say that it is nothing. 

Mr, Batheja. —You have proposed a specific duty of Rs. 3-12-0. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes and also empower the Governor General in 
Council to vary the duty if necessary, 

Mr. Batheja, —You want to cover that margin. You want this protection 
for 10 years? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —And you expect after 10 years as a result of the great 
improvements made by you, the price of a pound of raw silk will go down 
to Rs. 4. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —That means you won’t be able to satisfy the third condi¬ 
tion of the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —At pre.sent world factors are operating. 

Mr, Batheja. —I want you to understand the point. The present price 
of your filature silk is Rs. 7 per pound. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I propose to bring it down to Rs. 5-12-0. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am talking of your filature. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —The filature silk doesn’t compete with my lowest 
class. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you not protecting filature silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That will also be automatically protected, because 
the filature silk will probably be about Rs. 4 and this Rs. 3-12-0 will make 
it Rs. 7-12-0. It will be 3 years before we get the workers trained and 
before we can attain the production of 1^ lbs. per day per basin. 

President. —With regard to the silk fabrics, Mr. Ramakrishna, I thought 
you wanted a duty corresponding to the 60 per cent, increase of the silk 
fabrics on account of the duty on raw silk. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That would satisfy me. Probably a little more 
margin will help the Indian handloom industry. I don’t want much. A 
little more than that will suffice. 

President. —^You are at present not able to give me the exact figure. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —I have worked out that. 

President .—The way you have worked out is rather complicated. You 
took the price of raw silk as Rs. 2-8-0. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —100 per cent, will certainly protect every possible 
class of competition. Less than that is what will be achieved in the case of 
a number of articles. 

President .—You not only want the duty on account of the increase in the 
price of raw silk, but an additional duty over and above that. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I am not very particular about that. 

President. —You would be satisfied with 50 per cent. ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.-r-Yes. 

President. —With regard to the filature of yours, I take it if the filature 
is established now you would not be able to produce silk at the rate of Rs. 7 
per lb. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No, because my production will be only 12,000 lbs. 
instead of 18,000 lbs. per annum. 

President. —^With regard to this question about the handlooms, the 
figure that is given by you in question No, 1 is an underestimate. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes. 

President .—193,000 is the total number of handlooms at present working 
in this Presidency. 

B Z 
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Mr. Mamakrishna. —Because we appointed a special officer to survey tlie 
Cottage Industries. That was before the Census. His figure was much 
higher than that. 

President. —The total niiinber of persons is 486,000. 

Mr. Bama,krishna,. —Yes. 

President. —At present the. position is more or less the same. 

Mr. Parnakriskna. —We have got to increase the percentage in accordance 
with the increased percentage of the population. These are the Census 
figures. 

President. —Have you been able to get the latest figures? 

Mr. Mamakrishna. —1931 is the latest year for which we have figures. 

President. —You are not able to give us figures later than that. 

Mr. Mamakrishna. —No. 

President. —The prices that you have given me are prices of raw silk? 

Mr, Mamakri,shna. —^Ye.s. 

President. —Kollegal and Mysore handreeled silk? 

Mr. Mamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —That is Rs. .5-12-0 plus 4 annas for re-reeling? What is the 
price additional here? 

Mr. Mamakrishna. —Rs. 6 to 8 you mean? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Mamakrishna. —Part of it is to cover transport charges. 

President. —It is called Kollegal and Mysore hand reeled silk? 

Mr. Mamakrishna. —That is charka silk. 

President. —^That is Rs. 5-12-0? 

Mr. Mamakrishna. —Including re-reeling. 

President. —^What is the cost of re-reeling per lb. of silk? 

Mr. Mamakrishna. —I shall supply the information later. 

President.— bulk of the Chinese silk is Chinese filature silk which 
is priced Rs. 6 to 7-8-0. All these require explanation if you can give me 
from the beginning up to Filature reeled thrown silk. The price as regards 
throwing I suppose is Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-8-0. Is that correct? 

Mr. BamakrishrM.—Yes. Hand-twisted is about Rs. 1-4-0. In the case 
of a factory in Bangalore it is Rs. 1-4-0 but there are factories at Kollegal 
where we find Rs. 1-12-0. 

President. —What is the nature of the work done by Government with 
regard to weaving? Will you be able to tell us something about it? I 
want to know what kind of work Government is going at present with 
regard to weaving, throwing and development of handloom industry? 

Mr. Amalsad. —A few years ago it was considered necessary to send 
round peripatetic parties throughout the Presidency with a. view to help 
the handloom weavers to take to fly .shuttle weaving so that the,y may 
increase the output of the loom. After about 10 years we have succeeded 
in introducing ij lakh slays throughout the Presidency. After a Committee 
appointed by the Madras Government had reported, it was considered that 
further propaganda work in this particular direction of introducing fly 
shuttle slays was not necessary and that more attention should be paid to 
the preparatory processes. If it was cotton, it was for the winding and 
sizing processes. 

President. —1 would like you to be brief. The point is that Government 
are more or less conducting this Institute for the purpose of teaching young 
men who after a course of 11 years become capable of handling their own 
looms, plain or jacquard and are able to assist their families in case they 
belong to the weaving class? 

Mr. Amalsad, —That is the point. 
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President. —I would like to understand the types of cloths that are 
being manufactured. In reply to question 8, you have given me a list and 
the first item is saree, plain, 45" x9 yds. The sale price is Rs, 21. Now 
I would like to know whether it is a sale price or a cost price P 

Mr, AmoZ.sad.“The cost price is Rs. 19-4-0. 

President. —The cost prices axe given in reply to question 16? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

President. —As far as the first quality is concerned, it is Rs. 19-4-0 as 
against Rs. 21 entered in reply to question 8? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —There is no difficulty in effecting transactionsP 

Mr. Bamakrishna.- —No, 

President. —These are the kinds of goods made by the weaving class in 
the Madras Presidency? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —Is there no organisation of co-operative society that helps 
the weaver in the sale of his goods? 

Mr. Amalsad.- —In answer to question 17, we obtained the report from 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. The Weavers’ Societies are in 
charge of the Registrar and there are not very many Weavers’ societies. 
Most of them are only credit societies. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —There is one very successful society conducted at 
Salem under the auspices of the wife of the District Magistrate, 

President.—I would like to know what is the system in vogue. I would 
like to know whether the weaver is kept husy throughout the month? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —So far as that society at Salem is concerned, it is 
kept busy. 

President.—How many weavers are there? Can you classify them in 
that district? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Salem town is a very big place. There are over 
15,000 looms. 

Mr, Batheja. —All the looms are silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —1 am only talking of cotton. 

President. —What about the linked organisations of which you speak in 
reply to question 19? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is, the weavers form into co-operative societies 
in a place like Salem where there is a silk twisting plant owned by the 
co-operative society. 

President. —My point is whether the linked organisations system has 
worked in Madras? 

Mr, Bamakrishna, —No. 

President. —It is still more or less in a stage where progress is not made 
at all? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —That is so. 

President. —But the Government are contemplating to put this into 
practice. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes, if we get assistance from the Government of 
India. 

President. —You mean financial assistance? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

President. —^You are complaining of the discontinuance of rail-borne 
trade statistics. Since when have they been abolished? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Since 1921. 

President. —Did the Government of India state the reasons? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It was a question of economy. 
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President, —Your view is that they were quite useful to the industry? 

Mr, Bamakrishna, —Certainly. Now we are not in. a position to give 
any definite information at all. 

President, —Has that been brought to the notice of the Government? 

ilfr. Bamakrishna, —I have taken it up as a subject for the Directors' 
Conference. 

President, —As regards your reply to question 30, I think it is due to 
the Swadeshi movement that people prefer local silk to imported silk in 
spite of the higher price. Is it owing to superiority or owing to swadeshi 
movement P 

Mr, Bamakrishna, —The swadeshi movement has certainly given an im¬ 
petus. Apart from that, the Kollegal silk has got intrinsic merits. 

President, —You mean the charka silk? 

Mr, Bamakrishna, —Also charka silk. It lasts longer. Especially for 
sarees which have to be washed it is preferred. 

President, —I suppose there is not much of competition nowadays in the 
markets with the Indian silks—Bengal or Mysore. The chief competitor is 
the Imported silk. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —There is not much competition with the Indian silk. 

President,' —Though the Mysore silk is coming into the province? 

Mr, Bamakrishna, —Yes. 

President, —1 find you have mentioned Bengal and Kashmir. 

Mr, Boa(j. —What about Kashmir? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Not much. Only a small quantity is coming by post. 

President. —I take it that the weaving charges are paid by piece. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —These charges are fixed with reference to the length 
and width of the cloth—at so much per yard. 

President. —In reply to question 6, you have given the production per 
day of 8 hours? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Yes. 

President. —He is paid according to the yardage? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—Y bs. 

Mr. Boag. —With reference to the estimate of the number of families in 
reply to question 1, you stated that you were of the opinion that the census 
returns were an under-estimate. 

Mr. Amcdsad. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —There was a survey of cottage industries made a few years 
ago? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, in 1928. 

Mr. Boag. —What were the results of that surve 3 'P 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —269,000 looms. 

Mr. Boag. —^As against 193,000? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Did they go into the difference between cotton and silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. The only possibility is with reference to the 
population engaged we may get a figure. I do not want to take the risk. 
That will give about 12,800 looms. 

Mr. Boag, —Mr, Amalsad, in the Textile Institute, in Madras, are all 
these classes of goods made that you have enumerated in reply to question 6? 

Mr, Amalsad. —Not all these classes for this reason that so far as weaving 
is concerned, as we have little money, we do not use silk material. In 
cotton we produce all the fabrics. There is no difficulty on the part of the 
Weaver in substituting silk for cotton. 

Mr. Boag. —All these goods are produced in cotton? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 
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Mr, Boag. —^You say you have looms on silk? 

Mr. Amalsad. —^Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —^What classes are produced on silk looms? 

Mr. Amalsad. —^Recently we have undertaken, the manufacture of eri silk 
cloths. 

Mr. Boag. —Those are woven from silk spun in England? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. We have one loom on which crepe silk is taken 
(samples shown). 

Mr. Boag. —What silk is this woven from? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Mysore Government filature .silk. We have also got a silk 
saree with brocade effect. As I have mentioned before jacquard has no 
different at all between cotton and silk. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you personal experience of Kollegal and Mysore silk? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes, I have been using Mysore and Kollegal silk. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you find any difference between them? How many quali¬ 
ties do you find amongst them? 

Mr. Amalsad. —We have not been experimenting with all qualities. 

Mr. Boag.—What qualities have you used? 

Mr. Amalsad.—We have used filature and Kollegal reeled silk. 

Mr. Boag. —^Have you used any silk from the filature in Kollegal? 

Mr. Amalsad.—No. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you used Mj'sore hand reeled silk? 

Mr. Amalsad. —The same as Kollegal charka silk. I have used Kollegal 
charka silk. 

Mr. Boag. —There is no difference between Kollegal charka silk and 
Mysore hand reeled silk? 

Mr. Amalsad. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you any experience of Bengal or Kashmir silk? 

Mr. Amalsad.—No, but I have seen it woven in Berhampore where 
weavers are generally using it, 

Mr. Boag.—Did you form any opinion as to its quality? 

Mr. Amalsad. —The weavers say there is no difference between Bengal 
silk and Mysore silk. It is because of the transport facilities that they get 
Bengal silk in preference to Mysore or Kollegal silk. 

Mr. Boag. —With regard to most of these 15 classes of goods that you 
have enumerated I take it that there is no competition from foreign goods 
with regard to most of them? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —IJp to item No. 9 there is no competition, but when 
it comes to shirtings, suitings, blouse materials and silk brocade sarees 
there is. 

Mr. Boag. —In respect of shirtings, suitings and blouse materials there 
is competition? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Is the competition from pure silk goods, from mixtures or 
from artificial silk goods? 

Mr. Amalsad. —We have prepared samples of cloths which compete with 
oura. Here is a sample of plain silk which competes with our shirting cloth. 

Mr. Boag. —What is it woven from? 

Mr, Amalsad. —From pure silk. A very large quantity of plain silk is 
imported from China and Japan. I have collected samples of these (handed 
in). 

Mr. Boag. —This is all spun silk? 

Mr. Amalsad. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag.—Have you got a sample of your shirtings? 

Mr. Amalsad.—1 have not brought the sample. 
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Mr. Boag. —Is that a eoHipetition. which is most seriously feltP 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —^The competition of goods woven from spun silh? 

Mr. AmaUad. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —What about artificial silk? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —I think nearly 4J times the quantity of cloth imported 
into the Madras Presidency is artificial silk mixtures. I have ascertained 
from the Collector of Customs and this is the mixture of pure silk (samples 
shown). 

Mr. Boag, —These are imported from Japan? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Would you .say that the competition of artificial silk is 
serious ? 

Mr, B,amahrishna. —Very serious. 

Mr. Boag. —Pure artificial silk goods and mixed? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Both. 

Mr. Boag.—Bo they compete more with Indian silk goods or with Indian 
cotton goods? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —With both. 

Mr. Amalsad.' —With fine cotton goods and with Indian silk goods. 

Mr. Boag. —Would you please refer to your answer to question 10. Spun 
silk of the coarse variety is generally used for suiting cloths and fine variety 
of spun cloth is used for shirting cloth. What is the exact difference 
between the coarse spun cloth and fine silk cloth? You mean that one is 
handspun. 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —Pine siiun cloth is utili.sed in making shirting cloth. 

Mr. Boag.~ls any handspun silk used? 

Mr, Bamahrishna. —I do not know of any handspun silk that is used. 

Mr. Boag. —^In hand spinning from silk waste. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Only from eri cocoons. 

President. —That is not in the market? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —No, but I don’t think that it can be spun. 

Presideni.~Yes, they do it in Bengal. They call it Matka. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to question 13 you have mentioned this fact that 
a, certain number of people will buy cloth woven from Indian silk even 
though they have to pay more for it. What do you consider the limit of 
the additional price that the people will be willing to pay? 

Mr. Amalsad. —^To-day for Dharmavaram sarees which the women wash 
here, they are paying 15 per cent, more price, because they don’t get torn 
by washing so easily as the Chinese silk, 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —That sort of market is strictly limited. There is 
more or less an exclusive market for Kollegal silk. 

Mr. Boag .—Would you say that it is the only class of goods for which 
the people are prepared to pay more? 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —Sarees and blouses which are made of Mysore silk. 

Mr. Boag. —Because it is made from Mysore silk. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^They have been accustomed to use that silk which 
wears well and which washes well. 

Mr. Boag. —They pay the higher price, becau.se it is made of the parti¬ 
cular kind of silk that they want. 

Mr. Bamahrishna. —^Yes not because it is Indian silk. 

Mr. Achayya. —It lasts longer. 

Mr. Boag. —You measure the amount of excess price that they are pre¬ 
pared to pay as 15 per cent. 



Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes even to-day they are payitig. 

Mr. Boag. —I take it that by comparing the weaving charges which you 
have given in answer to question 16 with the production per day which you 
have given in answer to question 6, we can arrive at the weavers’ earnings 
per day. 

Mr. Bamahriakna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I find that those vary from 10 annas in the ease of dhoties 
to Rs. 2-6-0 in the case of brocades. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —There is only one other point I should like to raise and that 
is with regard to question No, 19 whether there has been any increase or 
decrease in the demand for silk and silk goods. You say it is difficult to 
answer the question. You have said that the consumption of indigenous silk 
is bound to increase if sufficient protection is granted to the industry. To 
what extent do you consider that the consumption of silk is regulated by 
price considerations. What I mean is rather this; are there any kinds of 
silk cloth which people are bound to use either for religious or for other 
reasons ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna, —For religious purposes the Brahmin community have 
to use silk cloth. When they take their food, they must use silk cloth. 

Mr. Boag. —There is a miiiimum demand? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Are there any obligatory demands of that sort? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Another thing which has grown up is at the time of 
marriage they generally use silk cloths. 

Mr. Boag. —You say that has grown up. Within what period has it 
growh up? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —In the last few years. 

Mr. Boag. —10 to 20 years? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Within the last 10 years. 

Mr. Boag.—That is a definite addition to the market. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—When the prices of’ commodities rose, people started 
purchasing more expensive things with the result that it has become more 
or less a custom to-day though we are passing through a period of crisis. 

Mr. Boag. —Now the people’s purchasing power is diminished. Is there 
any indication that they are reverting from the demand for silk goods for 
this purpose to cotton again? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. There may be a small change. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you know of any indication? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —The present figures of total Indian consumption do 
not give any such indication. 

Mr. Amalsad. —The weavers engaged in the lungi industry were formerly 
earning one ruyjee a da.y and owing to the depression in that trade, their 
wages have been reduced. They are a class of weavers who generally do not 
go for weaving coarse cloth. As there has been a fall in the cotton trade, 
people have taken to silk weaving. 

Mr, Boag. —Formerly they used nothing but cotton. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Because the cotton trade has slackened in Singapore, 
there is no other alternative but to take up silk weaving. 

Mr, Boag. —Where is the additio'nal market for silk to he found? 

Mr. Amalsad. —There is a growiiig demand. That is partly due to the 
price factor, 

Mr. Boag. —If you took any steps to impose any higher duty which would 
tend to increase the price of silk good.s, I should have thought there was a 
risk of your curtailing the demand for silk goods. 

Mr. Amalsad. —To some extent. It is also one of the factors. There will 
be some curtailment of production. 
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Mr. Boag. —You admit that possibility? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Arising from the question, just asked by Mr. Boag, bave 
you seen any possible tendency for cotton handlooms being converted into 
silk handlooms? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —Have you got any figures for that? 

Mr. Amalsad. —We have no figures. We know from our personal visits 
to the various places like Peddapuram and so on that the number of looms 
has increased. 

ilfr. Batheja —Can you give me the approximate percentage of increase? 

Mr. Amalsad. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —193,000, that is the figure in 1931? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Considering the price of silk has gone down, you think 
that the figure has recently exceeded. This figure must have been exceeded. 

Mr. Amalsad. —It has exceeded. When the Census man comes and enquires 
what his occupation is, the man who pursues Agriculture with Weaving 
generally says ‘ Agriculture because it gives him a higher status. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is there also an indication that wages have fallen in the 
silk weaving industry during the last two or three years. 

Mr, Amalsad, —It is very diflhcult to say. 

Mr. Batheja. —Has it not come to your knowledge when you go round? 

Mr, Amalsad. —They work only for sowkars and we have to ask the 
sowkars. There are very few independent weavers. I can tell you there 
are only a few independent silk weavers. 

Mr, Batheja.-~1& it not a fact that during the last depression the prices 
of silk fabrics have gone down? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—And therefore they are competing more seriously with 
the weavers’ goods. Aren’t the weavers of silk goods feeling more and more 
of the competition of foreign silk goods, artificial silk goods, mixtures and 
so on? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —They are. 

Mr. Batheja.—li the competition is getting keener day by day, then the 
profits of the capitalists are being reduced. 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —I take it that these capitalists pass off their losses to the 
weavers in the shape of reduction of wages. 

Mr. Bamakrsihna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —This is an o priori argument and I want to know whether 
j-ou have any facts in support of this argument. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We have only 3 centres, Dharmavaram, Conjeevaram 
and Kumbaokonam. 

Mr. Batheja. —Wages have gone down? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —By how much have they gone.down? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Percentages I have not worked out. 

Mr. Boag. —The man who now gets Rs. 2-6-0 for silk brocase, how much 
would he have got two or three years ago? 

Mr. Amalsad. —It is better to take the saree in answer to question 16. 
For plain saree we have given the weaving charges as RS. 6. 

Mr. Boag. —That comes to Re. 1-1-0 a day. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes, it must have dropped between 5 and 7i per cent. 
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Mr. Bamakrishna .—It must be much more. It will be anything between 
25 and 50 per cent. There was a bitter cry in Kollegal when we went 
round. 

Mr, Bathe^ja. —Have you got any knowledge about this? 

Mr. Acliayya. —^When we went round, we were told that he was only 
able to earn 12 annas. He was earning formerly Re. 1-1-0. 

Mr. Botheja. —Is there any danger that these wages may go down still 
further if the cost of production in the weaving industry is increased by 
putting on a protective duty on raw silk? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —There is bound to be some effect but then these 
weavers are likely to change on to something else. 

Mr. Boag. —If they change on to something else, the market for your 
raw silk disappears. If the weavers give up using raw silk, then the 
market will disappear? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I suppose there would be some effect. 

President. —^You are guarding that effect by having an additional duty 
on silk fabrics? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —There will be a certain fall in consumptipji but it is 
not going to be appreciable to cause distress in the weaving industry. 

Mr. Batheja. —It won’t be appreciable? 

Mr. Bamakrishna.~i!io. 

Mr. Batheja. —You think that a fall of wages from Rs. 1-6-0 to 12 annas 
is not sufficiently distressful? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —No. We are not giving below the minimum living 
wage. They are getting a luxury wage in comparison with other occupations. 
They can afford to go down a little more. The silk weaver gets a luxury 
wage and the cotton weaver gets a living wage. 

President. —Silk is a luxury article and so the silk weaver must get a 
luxury wage. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have got about 35,000 weavers engaged in silk weaving 
while you have got 356,000 engaged in cotton? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have given the number of people supported by the 
raw silk industry. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you prepared to sacrifice the interests of the weavers 
in order to provide the agriculturists who produce raw silk? 

Mr. Bamaferiskno.—There they are not getting a living wage. Here in 
spite of protection it won’t go below 8 annas though there is bound to be a 
fall in the scale of wages. 

Mr. Batheja. —There would be a change over from silk to cotton weaving. 
Are you quite sure that the cloth weavers are not hard hit in competition in 
their own sphere from cotton mills, in Bombay? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —If protection is given and if a subsidy is given we 
can easily avoid that contingency. By organisation, we can provide them 
with employment. 

Mr. Batheja. —With a view to compete with Lancashire, Bombay and 
Japan? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^With all those that are sending cloth into this 
country. 

Mr. Batheja. —I think in the memorandum, which you. sent to the Board 
or somewhere you maintain the proposition that we need not worry about 
the silk handloom weavers because the loss will fall primarily on the 
capitalists who engage silk weavers? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —The admission that you have made contradicts that. 
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Mr. SamaTcrishna .—It does hot for the simple reason that if I am givett 
money I will organise all the weavers. It is the capitalist that will lose 
whatever he is making now, 

Mr, Boag. —How are you going to get him out of the capitalist’s clutches? 
Are you going to float a gigantic loan to do that? That is where all the 
co-operative societies have broken down hitherto. 

rresiden-t. —Mr. Ramakrislina has not considered the scheme because 
finance is not available now. 

Mr. Batheja. —How do you guarantee that the profits will not go to the 
capitalists. Generally it happens that the stronger party gets the cream 
and the weaker party gets the blows. 

Mr. Mamahrhhna. —I am suggesting State intervention in the shape of 
co-operative organisation. 

Mr. Bathiija. —You have described some co-operative societies working. 
How many co-operative societies have you got? 

Mr. Itamahrishna. —There is only one. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the whole Presidency? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —It is doing very well. 

Mr. Batheja. —How many societies exist oh pa.per? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Most of them are wound up; that is because the 
management was entrusted to weavers. Unless we are going to provide 
each and every society with a business manager who has had training in 
business principles and co-operative organisation and who is also a servant 
of Government whose services are lent to the society, there is little chance 
of making it a success. Therefore if we get a subsidy we will use it for 
financing these organisations. 

Mr. Batheja,—There will be a co-operative or State socialism. You have 
given us figures in reply to question 7 showing the total imports of raw 
silk in the Madras Presidency. How do you get the Kollegal and Mysore 
figures? This is the total consumption of Madras. How have you got these 
figures ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna, —These are all approximate. 

Mr, Batheja. —I should like to understand the method of calculation. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —First of all we have taken the import figure into the 
Madras Presidency. That is the only certain factor and all the others are 
guesses. 

Mr. Batheja. —9 5 lakhs is certain. 

Mr. Bamakrishna.—On\y 7 lakhs is certain. Before the railborne 
statistics were abolished, about 2^ lakhs of lbs. were on an average imported 
into the Presidency from Bombay. Bombay is the biggest market. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is by looking at the railborne statistics? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.Sow did you get at the present figures? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —7 lakhs of lbs. from the Seaborne trade statistics 
laklis of lbs. Railborne trade statistics. 

Mr. Batheja. —How did you estimate in the absence of those railborne 
statistics ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —We took the average. There is no other basis for 
me to work on. 

Mr. Batheja. —I don’t say that you should have selected a better basis. 
I want to understand the basis. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I have taken the average of the railborne statistics 
and the imports into the province by sea and then for Kollegal we have 
taken 7i lakhs. 

Mr. Batheja. —The entire production? 

Mr, Bamakrishna. —6 lakhs from Mysore. 

Mr. Batheja.-—How much did you get? 
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Mr. Bamakrishna. —7J lakhs. 

Mr. Boag. —Does not Mysore give you rail statistics of exports from 
Mysore to the Madras Presidency? 

Mr. JtdiriQki'ishTKi. —^No. 1 have not obtained those figures from them. 

Mr. Boag. —I think you could obtain them if you had asked. 

Mr. Batheja. —All the silk produced in Kollegal is sent to Madras? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Some of it is also finding its way into Bangalore? 

Mr. Bam.akrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Ba,thejg. —Some of it may also go to Bombay? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes, but most of it is consumed in Madras. 

Jllfr. BoWiejn.—These are all more conjectures? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Could you give u.s more correct information from the weaving 
centres ? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—If you could get more reliable statistics, it would he useful. 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —I could not do it in the time at ray disposal. 

Mr. Batheja .—I forgot to ask one question about protection when I was 
dealing with that section of the questionnaire. In the correspondence which 
was exchanged between the Madras Government and the Government of 
India, you wanted only six months hack a duty of 60 per cent. 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—That was on the basis of the duty on raw silk. At 
that time Soso did not come to ray notice. 

Mr. Batheja .—That made a change in all your plans? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—I have to provide for a thing which may come and 
upset my calculations. 

Mr. Batheja .—It does not compete with your Kollegal silk. The two 
qualities are not comparable? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Not in our market. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do I understand that if Soso silk had not arrived to 
disturb your plan you would have stuck to your duty of 60 per cent.? 

Mr. Bamakrishna. —Since then there has been a fall in price. 

Mr. Batheja .—What is the fall in price from that time to this period? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—I will justify that in my note. 

Mr. Batheja.—You remember that you characterised the duty of 100 
per cent, as excessive? 

Mr. Bamakrishna .—Yes. If to-day those were the figures I would have 
certainly stuck to my original proposal. 

Mr. Batheja .—Please give us a considered note? 

Mr. Bamakrishna ,—Yes. 
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GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Mr. P. B. ADVANI, Director of Industries, represen¬ 
ting the Government of Bombay, recorded at Bombay on 
Monday, the 6th March, 1933. 

President. —You are Director of Industries^ Bombay? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —I understand from the covering letter of Government that 
they do not desire to express any vieivs on the subject matter of this enquiry 
as such? 

Mr. Advani. —^That is correct. 

President. —The views that you have put forward have been duly communi¬ 
cated to your Government? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, they are my personal views. 

President. —That is what I am saying. Government however have written 
to us saying that if the Board desire any particular view of Government 
on any particular point, then they would be only too glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Advani. —That is right. 

President. —If, during the oral evidence, we find that there is something 
on which the Board would like to have the views of the Government of 
Bombay, I hope you will be able to communicate that to your Government? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

President, —The first point that I would like to understand is the broad 
question of protection to the sericultural industry. I find from your letter 
that the sericultural industry as such does not exist in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency including Sind? 

Mr. Advani, —That is correct. 

President. —^Therefore your view point is that you have hardly any opinion 
to express with regard to the iirotection of the sericultural industry? 

Mr. Advani. —My view point is that of a consumer. 

President. —I will come to the point of view of the consumer, namely 
the handloom weaver. In this paragraph, you have stated that any increase 
in the duty will prove such a severe blow to the handloom weavers as to 
further reduce the sale of Indian made silk fabrics and thereby—this is 
more important depress the wages of the handloom weavers? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —But I think subsequently you have made a statement which 
modifies this view to this extent that if after investigation the Board finds 
that the sericultural industry deserves protection then you are of opinion 
that simultaneous protection should be given against the imports of manu¬ 
factured articles. 

Mr. Advani. —That is so. I would also like to develop it further on the 
same lines as I did when 1 appeared before you in connection with the 
cotton enquiry; that is, you may give protection or you may increase the 
duty on imported fabrics but that by itself will not alleviate the difficulty 
of the handloom weaver because by giving protection there is no doubt that 
the selling price of cloth, whether Indian or foreign, would be higher than 
it is at the present time and even as things are at present, due to depression 
specially and other causes, the actual sale of articles manufactured by 
handloom Weavers, has gone down very considerably. 

Mr. Boag. —The quantity or the price? 

Mr. Advani. —^The Quantity sold by the handloom weaver has gone down 
very considerably and because qf that—the natural consequence of that is— 
there is depression in wages, Wafires have decreased, appording to my 
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personal knowledge^ in some centres as much as 60 per cent, of what they 
were, say, 4 years ago. Steadily the wages have been decreasing. Now if 
any measures are adopted which tend to raise the price of fabrics, it will 
mean that the quantity sold by the handloom weavers will go down and 
that will again in its turn mean a further decrease in wages of handloom 
weavers. There can be no doubt about that. 

President. —I am coming to that point, because that has got a direct 
relation with the terms of reference which have been issued to the Tariff 
Board. The terms of reference, as you must have seen, consist of two parts. 
The first part is entirely about the sericuliural industry. The second part 
states that the Board will consider the effect of any new duties which they 
may propose on the handloom weavers. The Board as situated is not in a 
position to go into the minute details of the position of the handloom 
weaver as they were when they enquired into the cotton textile industry. 
To-day the position is this. If they increase the duty on raw silk, they 
have only to find out what percentage the raw material bears to the total 
cost of producing a typical kind of cloth by the handloom weavers and to 
that extent increase the duty on the silk fabrics. I want to discuss with 
you this aspect of the question: having regard to the trade depression 
whether the protection which the Board will be able to consider would be 
sufficient for handloom weaver's? 

Mr. Advani. —By protection you mean increasing the duty on the cloth, 
the like of which is made by handloom weavers.** 

President. —I shall tell you a little in detail as to how that is worked 
out. You have furnished the Board, I mu.st say, a very detailed informa¬ 
tion with regard to the costs of various kinds of fabrics which are made 
by handloom weavers. In this connection please see page 6. I shall discuss 
with you at a later stage the cost of the raw material. I am now confining 
myself to the terms of reference as to how far the Tariff Board can go. 
Taking No. (1) Paithani (Poona), you have put down the raw material as 
Rs. 30-8-0 and the total charges as Rs. 49-8-0. So, roughly it comes to 60 per 
cent. ? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, 

Pre-Ment. —Take the next item Pitambar (Yeola). Raw material is Rs. 6 
and the total value Rs. 13. It is roughly 42 per cent. P 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

President. —If you take Kad (Poona), the raw material is Rs. 10-8-0 
and the total is Rs, 16-8-0. It comes to about 60 per cent, here? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

President .—If you take the 4th item Plain silk pheta (Yeola), the raw 
material is Rs. 4-8-0 and the total is Rs. 10-2-0. It is 40 per cent. ? 

Mr. Advani .—Yes. 

President .—As regards item (5) Silk Khan (Poona), the raw material is 
Rs. 5-0-0 and the total is Rs. 14-12-0, It is 36 per cent.? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President .—Taking No, 6 Kinkhab, the raw material is Rs. 75 and the 
total Rs. 130. It is 57 per cent. Then, if you take item (7) Silk sari, 
raw material is Rs. 18 and the total Rs. SO-0-0. It is 60 per cent.? 

Mr. Advani ,—Yes. 

President .—As regards item (8) Silk Khan, the raw material is Rs. 10-0-0 
and the total Rs. 19. It is over SO per cent.? 

Mr. Advani .—^Yes, 

President .—If you take the 9th item, silk coating, the raw material is 
Rs. 20 and the total Rs. 30. It is 67 per cent. 

Mr. Advani .—Yes. 

President. —If you take 110), silk shirting, the raw material is Rs. 12-OrQ 
and the total Rs. 22-8-0. It is 63 per cent.? 

Mr. Advani.-^Yes, 
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President. —Taking (11) Mnga sari, the raw material is Rs. 8 and the 
total Rs. 14., It is 56 per cent, and if you take the last item silk lungi, 
the raw material is Rs, 1-8--0 and the total Rs. 4-0-0. Roughly it come.s 
to 25 per cent. More or les.s I would put down about 60 per cent, as the 
average cost of the raw material to the total cost. 

Mr. Advani. —That would be a fair average. 

Vre&ident. —-That is the point. In case the Board decide.s that protec¬ 
tion is necessary, then 50 per cent, of the. cost of production of an article 
being raw material, the duty will be enhanced to that extent. 

Mr, Adwini. —It is not clear to me that the duty will be enhanced to 
that extent on the imported manufactured cloth. 

President. —First of all we will have to put on a duty on raw silk? 

Mr. Advani.—Yen. 

President. —That duty will benefit the sericultnral industry? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —Having imposed the duty on ra.w silk, we will have to find 
out what is the average consumption by the handloom weaver of raw silk. 
Haying ascertained that which we have found in the case of your Presidency 
to be 60 per cent., we will have to sa,y that the duty on silk fabrics will 
have to be increased to this extent. The imported silk fabrics must bear 
a correlated duty which would work according to the present calculation 
somewhere about 80 per cent. 

Mr. Advani. —That does not help the weaver except to a limited extent. 

President. —That is the point I want to discuss with you. 

Mr. Advani. —The duty on imi^oited fabrics will raise the price all round. 

President. —Yes, 

Mr. Advani. —Now my point is that owing to depression and other causes 
already the actual sale, that is the quantity-sale, of handloom weavers cloth, 
has gone down and, I think, the wages also have gone down. The decrease 
in wages is largely due to the fact that the handloom weavers are unable 
to get rid of their production. Now if the prices are going to be raised 
all round, further, then it is natural that this quantity sale will be further 
reduced and a further reduction in sale will mean a further decrea.se in the 
wages of handloom weavers, .so that I don’t think that merely by raising 
the duty on imported cloth, the Board is going to help the handloom weavers 
to any great extent. Per contra, if you do not put the duty on imported 
cloth at all, you will certainly harm the handloom industry very much more 
than is the case at the present time. B.y the mere fact that you are going 
to put a duty on imported cloth, I do not think, you have solved the 
problem or met the difficulty of the handloom wearer. 

President. —That is why I am making the position of the Board very 
clear to you. Of course the Board may consider the question of other ways 
by which it could save the handloom weavers who are, a.s you have said, 
hard hit by the general trade depression in the country, 

Mr. Advani. —There is the depression, but to day he is able to buy the 
silk at say—I will give a fictitious figure—Rs. 4 per lb. of silk. Now if the 
duty is increased by 50 per cent., the silk will cost him R.s. 6. To that 
extent his cloth will be dearer. If the duty on raw silk is raised by 50 
per cent., the weaver’s selling price will be raised by roughly 25 per cent. 
This 25 per cent, increase in price will decrease the sale of bis articles and 
to that extent he will be the sufferer because his wage will decrease. It 
i.s a question of supply and demand. If there are 100,000 weavers in this 
Presidency and if the total demand which is being met by Sowkars is 
decreased, naturally there will be a greater number of people for the smaller 
quantity of work. Therefore the .sowkar will be able to dictate his own 
terms to a much greater extent than he is able at the present time and 
he will give less wages. 

President. —I don’t quite follow. Let us take the figures .you have 
mentioned. If we increase the duty on raw silk the price that a weaver 
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wiU have ta pay for his raw material will be increased by Rs. 2. He will 
have to pay on the whole Rs. 6 for his raw material. Having raised the 
price of his material to Rs. 6 we are giving him back that increase in the 
shape of an increased duty on imported finished materials. 

Mr. Advani. —You are doing that, but the point which I wish to make 
13 that when a cloth which was being sold for, say, Rs. 4 has now to be 
sold for Rs. 6 or Rs. 6, then the actual demand for that type of cloth has 
decrea,sed hecau.se of the higher price. 

President. —I understand now. Your point of view is that the position 
of the consumer to-day is so bad, that whatever the increase may be in 
taxation for the benefit of the sericultural industry or for the benefit of the 
handloom weaver, he will not be able to bear the burden of any additional 
taxation and that if any further taxation is imposed, he will reduce his 
consumption of raw silk. 

Mr. Advani. —That is right. 

Mr. Batheja. —In other words you are basing your argument on the well 
known principle of elasticity of demand. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is the demand for silk articles which are generally prepared 
by handloom weavers in yonr Presidency so highly elastic that with a given 
rise the demand will fall off very quickly? 

Air. Advani. —That is my view. It has been falling. The general trade 
depretsion has by itself already affected the demand. Now if any measures 
are taken which tend to increase the prices still further substantially, I 
hold that the demand will further fall. The demo.nd has fallen and there 
is no doubt about that. My weaving assistants have informed me from time 
to time and T myself have observed that the handloom weavers have com¬ 
plained everywhere that they are unable to sell their goods with the result 
there is less work for them all round and naturally that means less wages. 
Most of our weavers are employees in this sense that the sowkars or the 
dealers give them yarn which they weave into cloth or sari. 

Mr. Batheja. —I accept that. I wi.?h to ask you a further question to 
elucidate this point whether this falling off in demand is due to the substi¬ 
tution of other articles for silk goods or due to the utter inability to buy 
silk goods? 

Mr. Advani. —I would say that people are just buying less. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they buying less Or are they buying cheaper 
substitutes ? 

Mr. Advani. —To a certain extent, yes, they are buying artificial silk 
thing.s. But I would hold that if the prices of real .silk went still further 
up, there would he a greater demand for artificial silk things and also iri 
the times of stress, usually people hold up buying as long as they possibly 
can and if necessary go in for cheaper substitutes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are not your saris used mostly for marriage gifts? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes, hut not necessarily. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they for daily Wear? 

Mr. Advam. —Daily wear too. T would say that they would buy on 
occasions like big Hinilii festival clays. Not only on marriage days but 
also festival days they buy them. 

President. —Before I fini.sh this point, I would like to understand the 
question about the raw material. T take it that the raw material as such 
means raw silk coming from all parts of the country and also from foreign 
countries like China? 

Mr. Advani. —^Ye.s. 

Pre.si.dent. —Then, it includes also sjfiun silk, silk yarn, noils, warps and 
artificial silk yarn. 

Mr. Adram,—Those; samples that we have given you are all made of silk 
and not of artificial silk, 

teE. INDtrSTET S 
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Mr. Boag .—You have given the particulars of the make up of most of 
theifi ia your Statement III? 

Mr. Arani.—Yeis. 

President ,—Those are the details? 

Mr. Advani .—Yes, as to how the raw material is made up. 

Mr. Boag .-—But not for all? 

Mr. Advani .—No. The first statement, that is Statement III, to which 
you are now referring, was prepared by me before receipt of your question¬ 
naire. I intended to give you that. I had in a way anticipated your 
questionnaire. On receipt of your further letters I have linked my state¬ 
ments up. 

President .—It does contain artificial silk yarn? 

Mr, Advani .—Yes. 

President ,—When we are dealing with the raw material, I want to get 
the details of the raw material. 

Mr. Advani. —This is what I have done. You will find that there are 
three types of cloths shown by me in Statement No. Ill, viz., pure silk 
fabrics, fabrics of silk and cotton mixed and fabrics of silk and arti^cial 
silk of gold thread. Wliere there is a mixing of silk and cotton or artificial 
silk, the weavers use cottoU yarn or artificial silk yarn as weft. 

President. —That is what I want to get at. You have given me 12 
detailed costs of cloths. 

Mr. Advani.' —^That is pure silk. 

President .—I take it that it does not include artificial silk yarn? 

Mr, Advani. —No. 

Mr. Batheja .—Does the raw material include gold thread? 

Mr. Advani .—It includes gold thread. In the manufacture of gold 
thread, silk is used. The core is silk. 

Mr. Tioag .—Can you give me any idea as to what percentage of cost is 
represented by the silk in the gold thread? 

Mr. Advani. —That will be veiw small. 

Mr. Boag .—Can you give me a rough figure? 

Mr. Advani .—I think about 5 per cent. I am saying this off hand 
without looking into details. That consideration will apply only to sample 
No. 6 where the whole bod.y of the cloth is of gold thread. As regards the 
rdst of the samples including those which have borders, the question of 
gold thread will be insignificant because the bulk of the price is that of silk. 

Presideni .—t would be fairly accurate if 1 took the average to be 50. 

Mr. Advani .—You will be quite right. 

President. —Have you seen the present increase in the duties on silk and 
artificial silk goods? 

Mr. Advani .—I have sefen them. 

President .—Before the Board can make any reCommendatiofis, Govern¬ 
ment have increased the duty. What do you think would be the effect of it? 

Mr. Advani .— I am afraid I have not given thought to this question. 

President .—The duty in the future will be 4 annas on silk goods and 
artificial silk goods per square yard or 50 per cent, whichever is higher. 

Mr. Adtani.—Yee. 

Mr, Boag .—Does the sf)ec{fic duty apply at all in the case of silk piece- 
goods, that is to say, are there* any silk piecegoods imported at a cost of 
8 annas a yard ? 

Mr. Advani .—There are. 

Mr. Boag .—Are there many? 

Mr. Advani .—I cannot say. 

President.-^I don’t think you have given thought to this question? 

Mr. Advani .—I am afraid I have not. 
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President. —Let us take the 1st statement of yours in which you state 
that the foreign silk used is decreasing in spite of the fact that the price 
of imported silk has steadily declined. Is it due to swadeshi movement iii 
the country? 

Mr. Advani.- —To a certain extent it may be, but I think it is largely 
due to depression and that the artificial silk has ousted the natural silk 
as far as possible in fabrics which are not used on ceremonial occasions; 
that is to say, poor people, where they want to use cheap fabrics, buy those 
fabrics which have artificial silk as weft. 

President. —It requires a little amplification. It means foreign real or 
natural silk. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Pre.sident.—Because it includes artifieia.1 silk, 

Mr. Advani. —Yes; The <nnsumption of artificial silk ba.s increased. 

President. —I find that the artificial .silk ha.s definitely increased. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President.-~k large percentage of thi.s is s\ibstituted by artificial silk 
and to .some extent also by Indian silk? 

Mr. Advani.—Yen. 

Presidewf.—There is one ])oint which I would like to ask but I do not 
know whether you would be in a po.sition to reply to us. Regarding the 
sericultural industry I want to know; whether any effort.s have been made 
by the Agricultural Department to your knowledge to find out whether 
mulberry can be grown in the Bombay Presidency including Sind ? 

Mr, Advani. —I will not say we made any comprehensive efforts but an 
experiment was made in tlie Ahmednagar di.strict. One Mr. Deshpande 
applied to Government for permission to carry out experiments and he 
wanted some concession. The concession was that he should be given the 
use of 40 acres of reserve forest land. He was given that on the specifib 
condition that he would grow mulberry and carry out the sericultfiral 
industry which he did. The experiment was not quite successful. To What 
extent the failure was due to the fault of the man and to what extent the 
cause was beyond his control T am not able to say. But the experiment 
wa.s not successful and Government had to withdraw that conces.sion and 
take possession of the land after about five years. 

Mr. Boag. —How long ago was thi.s? 

Mr. Advani.—1 think Government took posse-ssion of the land, may be. 
a couple of years back. 

Mr, Boag. —The experiment began about five years before that? 

Mr. Advani.- —Yes. 

President. —Can you tell me whether it was due more or less to financial 
considerations ? 

Mr. Advani. —It was obvious that unless sericulture was carried on as a 
side occupation, i.e., a spare time occupation in addition to the main occu¬ 
pation, it would he a failure. I think in this particular ca,se the man tried 
to make this as his principal occupation. 

President. —The only point which is of importance as far a.s the Board 
is concerned is that there i,s a pos.sibility of mulberry being grown in this 
Presidency ? 

Mr. Advani.—1 am not willing to make that statement also because there 
is not .sufficient data before me to be able to give a definite opinion. 

President. —^What about the castor seed? Has castor leaf been grown? 

Mr. Advani. —I mu.st correct myself. The Ahmednagar experiment was 
not on mulberry hut castor. 

Mr. Batheja, —It is eri silkworm? 

Mr. Adrant.—Yes. 

s2 
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president. —In the statement which you have given in reply to question 
16, I find there are various charges such as twisting and winding charges. 
Are there any professional winders found in those various centres to whom 
the consumers hand over the silk .S' 

Mr. Advani. —There are winders. 

President. —How many qualities do they turn out if one hank is given 
to them. If they do the work of winding, first of all they have to grade it? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —Into how many qualities do they divide? 

Mr. Advani. —Finer quality and coarser quality. 

Prseident.—Can you find out the prices? 

Mr. Advani. —We have not got them. 

President. —It would be interesting if we could get the kinds of qualities 
turned out by winders and the prices of those different qualities? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

President, —I take it that as far as the statements are concerned, it is 
No. 1 quality that is used.f 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, the finer quality. 

President.- —In your answer to question 15, you have made a statement 
that as much as 50 per cent, of the real silk business has now been taken 
by the artificial silk? 

Mr. Advani.—That is a rough estimate. 

President. —Supposing a corresponding duty is put on artificial silk 
yarn, will that help the silk industry? 

Mr. Advani.—No j not much. Because, the difference in the price is. so 
very big that even if an additional duty of 100 per cent, were levied on 
artificial silk there would stiU he a substantial difference between the prices 
of real silk and artificial silk. So, I don’t think that it would change the 
situation radically. 

President.—Your point then I take it is that artificial silk yarn has 
come definitely to stay. 

Mr. Advani. —For certain kinds of cloth, yes, unless its prices were 
brought up to bear some relation to the real silk. 

Mr. Boag. —That would be bringing it up to a level which it does not 
deserve on its merits? 

Mr. 4-dvam. —Quite so. 

President. —Now let us se.e your statements. In Statements I and II 
you have given the prices of artificial silk yarn and pure silk yarn. I 
want to compare the two. Take the artificial silk .yarn. You have said in 
Bombay centre the price of 250 denier.s d.yed was Rs. 2 in 1928-29 and it 
has gone down to about 15 annas 6 pies per lb. Is that the cost of artificial 
silk yarn per lb. at present? 

Mr. Advani .—That was when we collected the information, but to-day 
it may be a little higher. 

President. —We examined the raw silk merchants the other day and I 
think the price is more or less what you have stated. Take the pure silk. 
What would be the quality in spun silk which would be similar to 250 
deniers? Would you say 120/2? 

Mr, Advani. —210/2 spun silk, the price of which is given in Statement I 
showing the price of pure silk yarn. 

President. —The price of 210/2 is Ra. 6-14-0. 250 deniers artificial silk 
yarn has taken the plabe of 210/2 which is priced at Rs. 5-14-0 and which 
is spun silk? 

Mr, Advani. —^Yes. The comparable price of artificial silk is 15 annas 
6 pies. There is a world of difference between the two. 

President. —I want to know whether it is the lowest or the highest. As 
far as artificial silk is concerned, the price that is quoted for 250 is the 
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lowest whereas the price which is equivalent in spun silk yarn is the 
highest. That is why I want to ask you where there is such a big difference 
whether the qualities can be comparable? 

Mr. Advani. —I do not follow your point. 

President. —The point that I raise for your consideration is this. In 

Statement II regarding the artificial silk yarn, you will find that the 

deniers come down from 2.50 to 150/2 and the price which is given in the 
next column is rising from 15 a-nnas 6 pies to 11s. 1-6-0, whereas the 

contrary i.s tlie ca.so in spun silk. As the deni<!r goes up, tlie price also 

goes up with it. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, but 1 am not able to give the meth(>d of calculating 
counts without looking up. 

President.—You have given it in your replies? 

Mr. Advani. —Home explanation lias been given. 

President. —It docs not distinguish between artificial silk and silk (spun) 
yarn, 

Mr. Advani. —I would like to send you a note on this point. I am 
unable at the moment to explain to you very clearly but I think the system 
of grading of silk and artificial silk is different. I shall look this up and 
send you a note. 

President. —Another point that is important in connection with the 
artificial silk yarn is somewhat similar. Does it take the place of all kinds 
of yarns at pre.sent used for weaving, namely spun silk, pure silk, Indian 
silk yarn? 

Mr. Advani.—It takes the place of sillc in the cheaper fabrics where it 
is largely used for weft, though warp is still of cotton. It is largely used 
in series used by poor people to give them gloss. That cloth has gloss and 
gives a feeling of satisfaction. At the .same time it is very cheap because 
it contains artificial silk. Artificial silk is also being used in sari borders. 

President. —It is not used definitely for warp purposes? 

Mr. Advani. —Very rarely. The difficulty is in getting it twisted. It 
is not strong enough. Therefore in mixed fabrics you have cotton, warp 
which will give you any strength that you require. Weft does not take 
any strain. By weft I mean the thread that, is thrown across widthwise. 

President. —It is generally used for sari borders? 

Mr. Advani.~Yes. Also for body. Lengthwise is used the cotton yarn 
and breadthwise artificial silk yarn; that is to say .artificial silk yarn is 
used for weft. The second use is for borders of saris, the body of which 
is made with cotton warp. 

President. —Has it come to your knowledge that for warp purposes they 
may be using China silk and for weft artificial silk? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

President. —It is not used as a mixture with silk? 

Mr. Advani. —Not to auy extent to my knowledge. 

President. —It is only used for mixed goods generally? 

Mr. Advani. —Largely, 

President. —I wmuld like to ask you a question which we asked when we 
enquire into the cotton textile indu.stry: how far the department has helped 
in organising the handloom weavers in respect of co-operation, marketing, 
etc. ? 

Mr. Advani.—1 have replied to that in one of my replies to your 
questionnaire. In reply to question 17, 1 have said “ At the end of March 
IS.'ll, there were 52 weavers* co-operative societies with a total membership 
of 2,285 and working capital of Rs. 2,67,708.” 

Piesident. —I have seen that statement. It is in relation to that state¬ 
ment that I have asked you this question. This gives the number of 
established societies and I want to get an idea of the actual working of 
these societies and how the Department is assisting them? 
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Mr. Advani. —We Ijave been able to give assistance on a comparatively 
large scale only in the niatter of technical processes; and advice that is, 
we have carried out propaganda on a fairly large scale. We maintain 
about 26 demonstration parties which go from village to village teaching 
the weavers—silk and cotton weavers—the use of improved type of loom 
called fly shuttle loom. We also teach them the use of improved type of 
pirn winding machine. We also teach them sizing where cotton is con¬ 
cerned. We also teach them the improved methods of dyeing and printing. 
We have also been teaching them modern designs which they are able to 
reproduce both on the body of the cloth as well as on the borders. Where 
the question of organising them in co-operative societies comes, that work 
is done by the Co-operative Departpent and the results up to date achieved 
are given by me in answer to your question 17. 

President. —As regards part III of your reply to question 17, I want 
to know whether the weavers are emplo.yed fully all the year round or 
they are employed only b.y intervals depending upon the sale of cloth made 
by them. 

Mr. Advani. —The position is this that where the weaver works for a 
.sowkar or for a merchant, the merchant gives him yarn and arranges 
definitely beforehand a. fixed amount of money which is paid for weaving 
a piece of cloth from that yarn and he is therefore dependent on that 
sowkar only to the extent of that yarn or the number of pieces of cloth 
for which he has got the contract for weaving. 

President. —It amounts to this that as soon as he finishes a particular 
sari or cloth, he gets back the equivalent in the shape of money to start 
the other work immediately. 

Mr. Advani. —Only in those cases where he is an independent weaver. 
By ‘ independent ’ I mean not a wage-earner. He goes to the sowkar and 
bprrpws the yarn. He gets a credit of 15 to 45 days according to the 
standing that he has with the sowkar. In such a case he weaves and sqlls. 
When he sells he is able to get on with something else. But the majority 
of weavers in this Presidency are not independent weavers of this typq. I 
do not think that they enjoy much credit with the sowkar and therefore 
they are only wage-earners. 

Mr. Batheja. —What would be the percentage P 

Mr. Advani. —76 per cent, are wage-earners and about 20 per cent, are 
independent or semi-independent weavers. Only about 5 per'cent, of them 
are small employers, but the bulk as 1 said are really wage-earners depen¬ 
dent entirely on the goodwill of the local sowkar and also on the enterprise 
of the Sowkar as to the extent to which the sowkar is able to sell cloth. 

President .—^There is only one point about the artificial silk yarn which 
I want to ask and that is this. I want to know whether the mixed goods 
are definitely taking the place of real silk goods on acisount of their 
cheapness? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

President. —I want to know what percentage the cost of artificial silk 
yarn hears to the total cost of that cloth in the same way as we have got 
it for the real silk cloth. Can you give us an idea? 

Mr. Boag. —In Statement III there are only three or four cases where 
artificial silk is used. 

Mr. Advani. —Please see page 1, Statement III; last line under 1982-33. 
In this piece of cloth—it is a mixed cloth—the price of cotton including 
cost of labour is Rs. 2. The price of artificia.l silk including lahour is 10 
annas. The wages come to Rs. 1-2-0. The total cost of production is 
Rs. 3-12-0 and the selling price Rs. 4-12-0. 

President. —10 annas worth of artificial silk is used? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. In a similar manner we have given for 3 cloths. 
A-hove that, you will find another piece of cloth. That gives you the price 
of artificial silk again as 10 annas. Take again the item above that, where 
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the Cost of productiori ootnes to Us. 3 and the Cost of cotton, yattx is 
Rs. 1-8-0. 

President. —10 annas out of Rs. 3-12-0 comes to one-sixth? 

Mr. Admni. —Yes. 

President. —The length is 9J yards and only 8 ounces of artificial silk 
is used ? 

Mr, Advani. —Yes, and the rest is cotton, being a mixed fabric 

Mr. Batheja. —^How is artificial silk used? 

Mr. Advani. —For weft. 

President. —You say 8 ounces are used? 

Mr. Yes. Artificial silk yarn is used for weft apd cotton is. 

used for warp. In a piece of cloth which weighs about a lb. half is cotton 
and half is artificial silk. 8 ounces of cotton yarn and 8 ounces of artifici^i 
silk yarn are used for a piece which weighs about a lb and which is 91 
yards in length. 

Mr. Batheja. —If the weight of cotton and artificial silk is the same, 
does cotton cost more? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, being a fine yarn of 80 counts. 150 deniers is 
relatively coarse. 

President. —If you look at page 3, Statement III, you will find under 
1932-33 you have given an instance where the weight of the piece is 2 lbs.— 
on^. lb. imported silk a.nd one lb. artificial silk. You have told me generally 
that it is not the case. 

Mr. Adi’ani. —That is generally mixed with cotton. 

President. —I want to know what kind of cloth is manufactur.ed, out of 
that? 

Mr. Advani. —Kinkhab. That is a new innovation adopted in Surat to 
try and compete with the French cloth. The french gold cloth is coming 
for the purpose of ladies shoes, childrens’ caps, ve.sts, and so on. To compete 
with that, this is something new that is adopted in Surat. 

President. —I.s it still in an experimental stage? 

Mr. Advani. —It is recently started. I do not know whether it would 
tftka root or not. It is too soon to say anything. We can send .you the 
sample later. 

President. —I should like to discuss with you the question of direct com¬ 
petition. If you will see the covering letter, it is stated that the handloom 
weaver may not be exposed to unfair competition in connection with those 
cloths, the like of which are imported. You have given us details on page 3 
in reply to question 5, It is stated in various places in tlie Presidency 
including Sind what kinds of cloth are manufactured. Now such goods arc 
not imported. You say that in regard to the Central Pivision thera is no 
foreign competition. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. Take the case of other divisions. In the Northern, 
Pivision yon will find it is stated that “ silk .suitings, shirtings, silk loongies, 
silk printed cloth, etc., are imported in large quantities ”. 

President. —What I want to find out is whether there are articles of cloth 
manufactured in India which are more or less in a monopolistic position? 

Mr, Advani. —Of course, there are. Things like Paithani, Pitambar, 
Duppetah, are made only in India because of the special forms and designs. 
But I would like the Board to remember this that many of these qualities 
are worn by modern people, people of fashion shall we say, with modern 
tastes. They are able to substitute them with French prints and French 
woven cloth and so on. Already imported cloths are being used with the 
result that weavers in Surat are making kinkhab with artificial silk largely 
to meet the French competition. So, if our cloths are made dearer still 
than what they are, it is quite likely that the people will substitute—I am 
not referring to orthodox people who must wear particular types of cloth 
for ceremonial occasions but I am referring to people who are not orthodox. 
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President. —^What percentage of middle class? 

Mr. Adrani. —Quite a number of people in large cities* I would not 
like to commit myself to any figure. 

President.—You mean people holding orthodox views as far as dress is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Advani. —An api^reciable number substitute now. Take the case of 
ladies. Practically in every part of the Presidency, we find that they 
substitute the French cloth for the old bodice olotlis that used to be woven 
in places like Belgaum, 1 think it is a fact within the knowledge of all of us 
here. 

President. —I take it that though in the various centres mentioned by 
you there is no foreign comi^etition, it amounts to this that there is no 
direct competition with cloth as such, but that there is an indirect competi¬ 
tion with other kinds of cloth which can be substituted for cloths that are 
being made in India? 

Mr. Advani.- —That is so. 

President. —Iii Que.stiori No. 9, you have given us the total production of 
silk cloths in a year as Rs. 2,29 lakhs, 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, that is the total value only of silk fabrics, but not 
of the entire handloorn production. 

Presidents —What would that be? 

Mr. Advani. —Between Rs. 4 and Rs. 6 crores, depending upon the .state 
of the trade. 

President, —Can we say that the average is Rs. 5 crores—1 mean the 
total annual production by handloorn weav'ers? 

Mr. Advani.—I would not .say R.s. 5 crores at the moment. 

Mr. Boag .—^Is this figure of Rs. 229 lakhs at the present moment? 

Mr. Advani. —That would be the value of .silk fabrics in. normal times; 
at the moment, it would be leas than that. 

Mr. Batheja, —Does the figure include artificial silk and mixtures? 

Mr. Advani.—You must remember that real silk fabrics, piece for pieefe, 
are very much more co.stly than artificial silk fabrics. A real silk sari may 
cost anything from Rs. 23 upw'ards to Rs. 100 and over. An artificial silk 
sari with cotton will he a matter of only four or five rupees. Therefore 
this includes- all silk fabrics, all fabrics which contain silk and artificial silk, 
1 would rather say, all fabrics which are not pure cotton. 

President. —As your Department is conversant with such a large amount 
of production, it would be interesting to hear something about the quality 
of Indian silk. You have said in reply to question 13 that the quality of 
Indian silk compares well with that of imported silk and that people are 
preferring foreign silk because it is cheaper h,y one to two rupees per 
pound. That is the general trend of opinion with regard to Indian silk? 

Mr. Advani. —That is so. 

President. —Have you used the three kinds of Indian silk—Malda, Mysore 
and Kashmir silk? Those are the three places which have, I think, placed 
on the market what is known as Indian raw silk. I suppose your experi¬ 
ence which you have stated is based on all the three qualities of Indian silk? 

Mr. Advani. —In our own demonstration parties we have used all the 
three and we have also used Foreign silk. In Surat I have been told they 
are largely using both My.sore and Kashmir silk. They use Mysore silk to 
a larger extent than Kashmir largely because of price and I think it is more 
difficult to obtain Kashmir silk; that is to say, the selling arrangements 
are not as satisfactory as those of Mysore silk. I think I have said in 
reply to one of your questions that the quantity of Indian silk which will be 
sold will probably be larger if there are better selling arrangements. 
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President.—'ihe reason why ] pjit that question to you is this. I want 
to know whic|i Indian silk lacks in strength which is the defect pointed out to 
us. 

Mr. Advaiii. —I don’t think I can commit myself. 

President. —But you have mentioned something about this in your answer. 

Mr. Advani. —That is merely based on what is reported to us from various 
centres. I would not like to quote that as the Department’s opinion. 

President. —Do I take it that as a department you have no fault to find 
with the Indian silk except in price? 

Mr. Advam. —Quite. 

Mr. ISouf). —On this point there is one thing which is rather inconsistent. 
“ The merchants say that imported silk is re-reeled and the thread is even.” 
In the next paragraph you say “ Indian silk is superior in lustre (and even¬ 
ness of the diameter of the thread) ”. 

Mr. Advani. —There is an inconsistency. That is an oversight. I would 
hold the first paragraph to be correct. 

Mr. Boay. —There again the Kashmir silk is all filature silk and ought 
to be in respect of fineness equal to the imported silk? 

Mr. Advani.—1 would say this that part of this representation is based 
upon the information which has been given to us by the weavers and by 
merchants and I think to a certain extent there is still lack of knowledge 
of Indian silks because they are not pushed. There is no selling organisation 
to the extent there is in respect of foreign silk. The foreign silk is 
represented by merchants and agents who extol the foreign silk and the 
gi'oatest argument in their favour is cheapness which helps it along. 

President. —The point that arises out of this question is whether the 
imported silk also requires twisting and winding or only the Indian silk 
that i-equire.s those things? 

Mr. Advani. —Both require it. Of course it depends upon the imported 
raw silk. 

President. —What is the real advantage of getting re-i-ee)od silk as 
against charka silk? 

Mr. Advani. —There is no wastage. Ee-reeled silk is ready for winding 
and twisting. As regards the charka silk, it has to be re-reeled before it 
is ready for winding, etc. 

President. —'Then both have to go through twisting and winding? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Batlieja .—As regards the question of comparison of Indian silk with 
foreign silk, is it possible that the answer to yonr question which you 
probably addressed to the weavers may be mistaken because they have not 
understood your question. 'The Indian silk is not homogenous. Thei’e are 
three varieties. When you put the question to them, what did you mean 
by “Indian silk”? 

Mr. .Advani. —'This question is not put to the weavers. I shall tell you 
the process. My weaving assistants and headmasters of various schools have 
been asked to give information on various points that have been raised 
partly from their own experience of silk which they have used themselves 
and partly from the experience of weavers whom they teach in our own 
institutions. I don’t think there is much likelihood of the question being 
misunderstood. 

Mr. Batheja. —As Indian silk stands for three different varieties, they 
might have meant different things by the same term. 

Mr. Advani. —To a certain extent that may he possible, but I don’t think 
In reply to one of your later questions I have said there js a certain 
amount of misunderstanding by the weavers themselves. The men who replied 
to these questions are discerning men. They don’t take at their face value 
what the weavers tell them. 
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Mr. Batheja. —^Does this statement apply to all kinds of Indian silk? 

Mr. Adrani. —That is a general statement. I don’t think I can elaborate 
that. If necessary I shall he able to get you the information probably more 
definitely in reply to the President’s question as to which of these three 
silks is preferred and individual opinion on each of these three silks. 

Mr. Batheja. —Could you get that? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

President. —On page 11, you have stated that the weaver does not incur 
any charges either for freight or for sending the goods. I take it that the 
general practice for the independent weavers is to sell the goods locally to 
the merchants and have nothing to do with merchants who are situated out¬ 
side their own place. 

Mr. Advani. —That is the general custom. As a matter of fact, as some 
of us know, in villages there are weavers from whom you can never get 
any satisfaction if you place an order with them unless you have somebody 
on the spot to purchase the thing and send the thing to you. 

President. —As regards your reply to question 3, you have given the 
various charges incurred in one centre. May I take that as the average? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 1 don’t think there will be any material difference 
from centre to centre. 

President. —As regards the prices that you have given on page 1 of your 
replies for the various kinds of silk, may I know what is the month on 
which the prices were taken? 

Air. Adva/ni. —These prices were collected in December, 1932 and 
January, 1933, 

President, —Those are the selling prices in the market? 

Mr. Advani. —Those are the prices at which transactions have, taken placjq. 

President. —You have emphasised one important point with regard to the 
unit, of, weight, and you have descril)ed the various weights in foi'ce in 
various provinces. What is your concrete suggestion? 

Mr. Advani. —I think there should be standardisation. Unfortunately 
in this country we have no standards as in European countries. 

President. —As far as 1. know, the railway maund is generally taken as 
the standard for calculation,—and that has been the practice with the Board 
up till now—which means 80 lbs. Will that meet with your case? 

Mr. Advani. —For our presidency we are introducing Weights and 
Measures Act which will standardise for the whole Presidency, the maund 
being railway maqnd, and as regards other weights we have standards. 

President. —^Has that Bill come into force? 

Mr. Advani .—The Act was passed last September and we hope to put, 
it into force sometime this year. That is part of my departmental work. 

President. —Will you send us a copy of the Act to enable us to consider 
this question? 

Mr, Advani. —I will send it with pleasure. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you suggest that legislation might be adopted for the 
whole of India? 

Mr. Advani. —I hope it will be .It will make for standardisation ajl 
over the country. One thing that is impeding trade in this country is lack 
of standards. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to question 1, you have given the number of 
weavers and in answer to another question you have given the value of the 
annual output of silk goods. Qould you give me any idea as to what the 
proportion of these total figures is represented by the various centres regard¬ 
ing which you have given particulars in your Statements:—.specially State¬ 
ment III? 

Mr. Advani. —'Would you repeat the question? 
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Mf. Soac). —Tile ceiitiGS which you have given in Statement III are 
Bombay, Nasik, Yeola, Boona and so on. 

Mt, AdvanH,. — Those are silk centres. We have in this Presidency a little 
under 1,000 hand weaving centres. Out of those 1,000 the large centres wheie 
silk weaving is carried on are those that 1 have mentioned in my Statement. 

Mr. Pong.—What proportion of this Its. 2,29 lakhs will be produced in 
these centres ? 

Mr. Advani.^l think we will only be able to give you a rough guess, 

Mr. Boatj .—That is all .1 want, 

Mr. Adrani. —1 will be able to give it from my Office. 

Mr. Boag. —If .you could, I should like to know. I only want to know 
how far these details may be taken as rcx>resentative of the total production 
of the Presidency. 

Mr. Ad'vmii, —The centres I have given are some of the large centres 
in the Presidency, so that probably they will represent the hulk, hut I will 
give you the figures. 

Mr. Boag. —If you could give me an approximate value of the annual 
production of silk goods at each of those centres, it would be helpful, 

Mr. Advarii. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—Could you give us the number of weavers in each of these 
centres under the three classes which we have mentioned in question 1? 

Mr. Advani. —I have already supplied total figures to the Board. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want for these centres. 

Mr, Advani. —In the last enquiry I gave you a copy of the latest report 
on hand loom weaving showing the number of loorns engaged and so op. 
The centres I have given you under the present enquiry are largely devoted 
to silk. 

Mr. Boag. —The date of that was 1927. 

Mr. Advani. —The survey report was actually published last year. It 
has been brought up to date. 

Mr. Boag. —These prices that you have given in answer to question 2, 
what exactly do they represent because for example in Kashmir silk, Mysore 
silk, China .silk and Japanese .silk there are various grades and qualities!* 
Do these prices represent the prices of grades which are mostly used or are 
they average prices? 

Mr. Advani. —I think they are prices of silks which are mostly used. 
What we have done is this. The weaving assistants have collected the price 
of silk largely used in their respective centres. 

Mr. Boag .—Take Kashmir, Can you tell me whether it is the first or 
second grade? 

Mr. Advani. —I cannot .say. I should have probably asked them to specify 
the type of silk, but I am afraid my assistants have merely given me the 
prices of the prevailing quality which is largely used and it will, I am afraid, 
take sorpe time if you want me to collect that information. 

Mr. Boag. —In your answer to question 4, you mention those kinds of 
silk used for warp, China—Kine Sivan and Manohuo. 

Mr, Advani. —These are probably trade marks. 

Mr. Boag. —^But I don’t think the importers have mentioned that. You 
have got no more information than that? 

Mr. Advani. —The information has been supplied to me by the various 
weaving assistants who use these silks. 

Mr. Boag. —^What is this silk waste yarn mentioned there? Is that im¬ 
ported or Indian? 

Mr. .idvani. —Imported, 

Mr. iSoag .—Do you mean spun silk? 

Mr. Advani .—It comes from the waste silk which is spun. 
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Mr. Boag. —It is spun silk? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes; that is twisted waste silk yarn. 

Mr. Batheja- —It is foreign silk? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to question 5, you mention in the Central Division 
the existence of small power loom factories. Can you tell me what those 
amount to? Are they common? 

Mr. Advani. —In Surat specially there is quite a numher. 

President .—Surat is in Northern Division. 

Mr. Advani. —Ye.s. In the Central Division, there is Sholapiir. 

Mr. Boag .—^^Wliat are the other towns? 

Mr. Advanii. —Tlusre is a .small place called Tikekarwadi in tlie Sholapur 
District itself. In the Northern Division, there is Surat. 

Mr. Boag. —Surat and Sholapur are the principal towns? 

Mr, Advani. —Yes, we have small factories in other places also but they 
are few. For instance in Sind there are two or three. 

Mr. Boag. —How many looms are there in those factories? 

Mr. Advani.—& to 12 except at Tikekarwadi where the number varies 
between 20 and 30. The bulk of them may have 6 to 12 looms. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the power used? 

Mr. Advani. —Local electric power. 

Mr. Boag. —Always? 

Mr. Advani. —In places like Tikekarwadi they use crude oil engines. 
Where electric power is available, especially in Surat and Sholapur, they 
buy local electric power. Where they have no local electric power, they 
have a small oil engine. 

Mr, Boag. —Are these factories put up by one man? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Is it a weaver or a Sowkar? 

Mr. Advani.—Sowkar who engages weaver.?. He has knowledge of the 
cloth trade and then he engages local weavers. 

Mr. Batheja. —What wages does he. pay? 

Mr. Advani. —The wages are higher than the usages earned independently. 
They would vary according to the piece from 10 annas to Rs. 2-4 depending 
upon the quality of cloth and skill of the weaver. 

Mr. Batheja .—Per day? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In these factories are all varieties of cloth manufactured or 
only certain fabrics? 

Mr. Advani. —Fabrics which lend themselves to power looms such as 
saris, shirtings, coatings, suitings, etc. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does the use of Indian silk present any difficulty in the 
power looms? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do they use Indian or foreign silk—I am talking of power 
looms ? 

Mr. Advani. —Where pure swadeshi fabrics are demanded they use Indian 
silk, but I should think Indian silk is largely used. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Whicli kind of Indian silk? 

Mr. Advani. —Mysore. 

Mr, Batheja. —It presents no difficulty in weaving in power looms? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

Mr. Boag .—I should like to refer to your Statement III. On page 3 of 
that Statement, under 1932-33 Surat, you have given two kinds of clo'th 
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in which Indian silk is used. In the one case, 12 oz. cost Rs. 10 and in 
the second ease IJ lbs. of silk of the same denier also costs Rs, 10. There 
is a similar thing in the case of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does it represent different kinds of Indian silk? 

Mr. Advani. —You are under the impression that the fact that we 
have not given any counts means that these are 20/22 or 210/2. That is 
wrong. Wherever we have not given any figure, it means that I have no 
figure of the counts available, 

Mr. Boag. —That I have understood. Here we have the denier given. 

Mr. Advani. —In the case of Surat it is not given. 

Mr. Boarj. —^It is given. 

Mr. Advani. —I think it is a typographical error. I shall verify that and 
let you know. 

Mr. Batheja. —And the rates are different in two cases. 

Mr, Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —There are rather similar points with regard to the last 
three items under Surat. This is about imported silk. The denier is 210/2 
in all the cases. In the one case 2 lbs. cost Rs. 12 and in the last case 
1 lb. costs Rs. 20 and in the other ease 4 lb. costs Rs. 3. There is one more 
point under Ahmedabad the 2nd and 5th items under imported silk yarn. 
In the 2nd item 1 lb. (denier 160/2) costs Rs. 20 and in the 5th item 5 lbs, 
of the same denier cost Rs. 26. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, I shall visrify that and let you know. 

Mr. Boag. —From this Statement III I take it that generally speaking 
weavers’ wages have gone down now to about a half of what they were in 
1928-29? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —But I notice in certain places that is not the case. In Surat 
and Ahmedabad for example it is true that weavers in 1928-29 were getting 
Rs. 2 a day and now are only getting one rupee, hut those who in 1928-29 
were getting one rupee a day are still getting the same. 

Mr. Advani. —It is due to the curtailment of the demand for certain 
varieties and types of cloth. For instance the demand for kinkhab has 
definitely decreased and so there is less demand for such men. 

Mr, Boag. —You mean the demand for the more expensive kinds of 
cloth ? 

Mr. Advani. _Yes. I ascribe the lowering of wages, in some centres more 

than in others, to these causes. One is where weavers have been formerly 
engaged in the production of elaborate co.stly fabrics, the demand for such 
fabrics having fallen, their wages have consequently decreased very largely. 
Then in other centre such as a city or centre of business, I find that where 
the industry is organised may be upon a small factory basis or through some 
method of financing by co-operative societies and whore the weaver has got 
a little more staying power than others, there his wages have, not decreased 
to the same extent as in centres where he is not organised at all. That is 
to say, the middleman has been able to take advantage of his lack of stay¬ 
ing power and decrea.se his wages. Therefore you. will find in our 
Presidency wages have gone down all round generally speaking, but in some 
centres the wages have gone down by 20 per cent.; on the other hand in 
some centres where there is no organisation at all, wages h.<ive gone down by 
as much as 50 to 60 per cent. In those centres there is no organisation at 
all. On the other hand where the wages have not been reduced to such great 
extent, there is definite organisation in the form of factories. 

Mr. Boag. —Is there any organisation in Nasik? 

Mr. Advani. —No. Nasik is not a large weaving centre, I think there are 
about 200 looms. 

Mr. Boag. —I ask the (luestion because I notice that according to your 
etatfelnent wages are ih^ .Same in Nasik to-day as they were four years ago. 
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Mr. Advani, —I think that is largely due to the fact that they produce 
cloth from medium counts of yarn and the number of weavers is small and 
they are able to get j'id of same round about. It is a religious ceUti'e 
where people go and the weavers are able to sell the cloths. The number of 
looms is only 200. 

Mr, Batheja. —In replj' to a question put by the President you said that 
if the price of cloth was increased by protection, there wa.s a danger of a 
further decrease of wages. 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have already said that in some cases wages have 
declined by 60 per cent, and in some cases by 50 pei' cent. ? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Ba,tJieja. —Is there any chance of the wages declining further after 
that very seriou.s fall? 

Mr. Adva.ni. —They may. They have been reduced very considerably but 
the weaver is a very obstinate sort of person. He is in his village. Even 
if his wages go down to 3 or 4 annas, he still prefers to stick there rather 
than get out of his village and emigrate or to take to labour to which he 
is not used. I have visited small weaving centres where people carry on their 
trade. They tell me that their wages have gone down to 6 annas a day 
and they stiii carry on. If you ask them why they ,stic:k to weaving, they 
will say that they do not know any otlier way of living, and that they are 
not going to leave their homes to seek employment elsewhere. 

Air. Batheja.—\J.QW do these new scales of wages compare with the 
ordinary agricultural wages? Have yon any idea? 

Mr. Advani. —T think the agricultural labour where it is available is paid 
higber. In the agricultural season some weavers desert their looms, 

Mr. Batheja. —They are not wholetime weavei's? 

Mr. Advani. —Wholetime weavers desert their looms in agi'icnltural season 
—T don’t say all hut quite a number take to agricultural labour because in 
those days it is more paying than their loon). 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 2. you have mentioned the places 
from which the weavers in the Bombay Presidency get the supply of raw 
silk. You have mentioned only the countries. Would you specify the actuUl 
plates where the Bombay weaver gets his supply of raw silk from? 

Mr. Advani. —Do you want me to tell you the towns? 

Mr. Batheja. —Yes, in.stead of provinces. 

Mr. Ad'vdni .—It will he rather difficult to do this. 

Mr. Batheja. —You cannot say off baud. 

Mr. Advani. —^Kashmir .silk, being a monopoly of the State, we can get 
it only through the agents of the State. Mysore silk we can got from 
wholesale merchants. As regards Bengal, ,I am unable to say offha.nd. As 
regards China and Japan, there are agents here. 

Mr. Batheja. —During the course of our visit to a weaving factory, we 
heard of a place called Shahpur wherefrom they U.sed to got their supply 
of Mysore and Bengal silk? 

Mr. Advani.—T'hat is a trading centre. 

Mr. Balheja. —Where is it? 

Mr. Advani. —In Belgaum district. In the Presidency there are certain 
centres where reeling is done—also twisting, winding and dyeing. For 
instance in places like Satara, Shahpur, etc., that kind of work i.s done. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to know the exact centres where the raw silk is 
bought by the weavers? 

Mr. Advani. —I can tell you where the work of reeling, winding, twisting 
arid dyeing of silk is do'he. It is from these places that silk is sent to 
handloonl weavers. 
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Mr. Boag. —These people who reel and twist the silk—do they buy it 
from the importers or from the merchants in Mysore or Kashmir as the 
case iaay beP Does the reeler buy the raw silk, wind it and so on, and 
then sell it to the weaver? 

Mr. Advani. —He does. 

Mr. Batheja. —He does not do the reeling or twisting for the weaver? 

Mr, Advani. —^For instance take Satara, There are practically no looms 
there and yet there are silk establishments. From that centre they send 
out the silk to other centres where weaving is carried on. 

Mr. Batheja. —They do not twist in anticipation of the demand? 

Mr. Advimi. —They do. There are silk merchants in Satara itself who 
order out this silk and get it prepared ready for sale to weavers. On the 
other hand there are these factories which are owned by silk merchants who 
obtain silk on their own account from dealers, prepare it and make it ready 
for handloom weavers not necessarily in the towns in which these operations 
are carried on but in other towns also. 

Mr. Batheja. —They carry on the stage of production further? 

Mr. Advani. —It is only a division of labour. 

Mr. Batheja. —As regards the imported silk, is it bought directly from 
the importers in Bombay city or is it bought from agents? Our informatioil 
which has been obtained from some importers is that the importing houses 
in Bombay have no agents but in reply to question 12 you talk of Bombay 
iiitporters agents. I wonder Which information is correct? 

Mr. Adva.ni. —The, practice would vary from centre to centre. In some 
of the centres that I know of Whore there are largo dealers they would 
buy direct from Bombay merchants. Although these people in that parti¬ 
cular centre may not he the accredited agents of Bombay merchants because 
they have large dealings the.y are looked upon as agents of particular firms 
arid they are therefore called agents. 

Mr. Batheja. —You use the word “ agents ” in that sense? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —And these agents also sell raw silk to the weavers on a 
retail basis? 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—Or do they engage another intermediary? 

Mr. Advani. —They sell direct. The reeling operation or the prepara- 
toi'y I)rocess is being carried on in one centre. The weavers are in another 
centre. In that centre, the local Sowcar will probably he the intermediary. 
He will buy the prepared silk from that silk centre and distribute it to the 
weavers either on wage basis or on credit basis. In the latter case, he will 
sell the yarn on credit to the weaver and when the weaver sells the cloth, 
the supplier of yarn has got the first option. 

Mr. Batheja. —I have understood the system of production. I am now 
talking of the system of marketing. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, when you ask the question as to whether or not there 
is an intermediary I am saying yes, there may be an intermediary or there 
may not be. Often enough there is an intermediary in the form of a Sowkar. 

Mr. Batheja. —The system is not uniform. 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Which is the prevalent system—the intermediary system 
or the non-intermediary system? 

Mr. Advani. —The bulk of our weavers depend upon Sowkars who act 
as interriiediaries. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 9 you have given figures of the value 
of silk production in each division and in the Presidency as a whole. What 
is your agency for collecting these figures? 
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Mr. Advani. —As I said before, I have got my staff all over the Presidency, 
both demonstration parties and supervisory staff. We have a fairly accurate 
list of looms in each of these centres and also we naturally know the possible 
output of these looms. I would not say that I have taken actual census. 
That is impossible, but we have made an intelligent guess of what is possible. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you taken into account the fact that some of the 
looms are lying idle? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. We have about 100,000 hand looms. I know at the 
present time all are not working. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have made allowance for that fact? 

Mr. Advani, —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Again in reply to question 15, you have estimated the 
replacement of natural silk by artificial silk to be about 60 per cent.? 

Mr. Advani. —I would say that is an intelligent guess. I would consider 
the basis of calculation in regard to production as more accurate becauso 
we have a census of looms. 

Mr. Batheja. —This is only a guess. 

Mr. Advani. —This is an intelligent gues.s. 

Mr, Batheja, —Not being a Mahratta. I have not been able to follow 
the terms used in reply to question 16. What is Paithani? 

Mr. Advani. —The Deceani ladies wear that for ceremonial purposes. 

Mr. Batheja. —^What garment? 

Mr. Advani. —Silk bordered sari. The Mahratta women wear a long sari 
of 9 yards. 

Mr. Batheja. —In this figure of Rs. 30-8 'which you have given as the cost 
of the raw material, what is the cost of gold thread? 

Mr. Advani .—In this particular case, the gold thread is used for the 
borders and floral decorations. The bulk of the cost is silk. I would esti¬ 
mate the cost of gold thread as Rs. 10 out of Rs. 30-8. You must remember 
that in that gold 'thread itself some silk is used. 

Mr. Batheja .—Gold thread is paid for separately and it has a definite 
pric'e. 

Mr. Advani ,—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—^What about PitambarP 

Mr, Advani .—It is a red silk f.abric. It is used by women on ceremonial 
occasions. It is also used by men as a dhoti, especially by Brahmins at the 
time of taking meals. 

Mr. Batheja .—You have given Rs. 6 as the cost of raw material. That 
is only silk? 

Air. .Advani .—Yes. 

Mr, Batheja .—What is the meaning of Kadp 

Air. Advani .—Generally it i.s a blue dhoti. 

Mr. Batheja. —I suppose Pheta is tui’ban? 

Mr. Advani .—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—What is khari? 

Air. Advani .—It is bodice cloth. 

Air. Batheja .—You have talked about the organisation of silk weavers 
into 52 co-operative weavers’ societies. Have yon got any information as 
to how these sooietie.s are getting on? 

Mr. Advani .—I am afraid I can only give you a general impressioii. 
That relates to the Co-operative Department, I am not in very close tonoh 
with them hut my general impression is that they are not doing well. 

Mr. Batheja .—They start primarily ■with Credit sofcibties? 

Mr. Advani.-^Yesi 
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Mr, Batheja. —Then the societies go on adding other functions like selling 
functions. 

Mr. Adrani. —Yes. You will note that I have said in the whole Presidency 
there are only 52 societies whereas we have weavers in the neighbourhood 
of 100,000. Of these 100,000 only about 2,285 weavers are members of 
co-operative societies. 

Mr. Batheja, —That hardly touches the fringe of the prohlem? 

Mr. Advani. —Quite. 

Mr. Batheja. —I suppose they have comervative views? 

Mr. Adrani. —Yes, they .are extremely conservative. It is very difficult to 
make them organise themselves into a society. 

Mr, Batheja. —Do the societies alwaj's perform marketing functions? 

Mr. Advani. —Only a few of them. 

Mr. Batheja. —On page 2 of your l.st statement yon have talked of “ kath ” 
.silk imported from China. To which class given in the Customs Tariff 
Schedule does this refer ? 

Air. Advani. —It is imported from China. I am afraid I am not able to 
give offhand the classification. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will you give it to me later? 

Mr, Advani.^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What does this “ kath ” silk correspond to in the Customs 
classification and what is its trade name? 

Mr. Advani. —So far as T know, the trade name is “ kath ” silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —What i.s the trade name so far as importers are concerned? 
If there are varieties in “ kath ” silk, to which variety of the trade 
terminology does it correspond? We should like to have similar information 
about the other things—Siam, Steam, Laying, Manchow and Panjam, as to 
which class of silk do these pertain? 

Mr. Advani. —T will give the information leter. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the importers’ name for Bbangar-ghundi ? 

Mr. Advani. —I shall let you have it later. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have said in answer to question 47 tliat the imported 
silk is found cheaper than the Tudiau silk by one rupee. Is this difference 
in price justified by the difference in qualityP Are there people willing to 
pay tliat prioo recognising the difference in quality betwomi tho Indian and 
imported silk? 

Mr. Advani. —The Indian .silk is now largely used because of tho swadoshi 
spirit. 

Air. Batheja. —If there is not swadeshi spirit, people will nqt pay this 
higher price? 

Mr, Advani. —No, 

Air. Batheja .—It does not represent the difference in intrinsic quality? 

Air. Advani .—No. I would not say that the Indian silk is so superior to 
foreign silk that a difference of Re. 1-8 or IIs. 2 is justified. 

Mr. Batheja. —Our information from some other people is that they easily 
pay this difference in price because of tho superiority of Indian silk. 

Mr. Advani, —I would not accept that st.atement because I know that tho 
foreign silk ha.s taken the place of Indian silk. If the Indian silk wore 
really worth Rs. 2 or whatever the difference was more, this situation would 
not have arisen. The Indian silk docs not readily sell now because of the 
higher price. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 51. you have suggested that it should 
bo made equally obligatory for imported silk to pass the test of a condi¬ 
tioning house? 

Mr. Advani.—Yes. 

SER. INDTTSTB.T T 
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Mr. Batheja. —How do you make it obligatory—by legislation? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. You would have conditioning houses in centres of 
imports and any restriction or regulation that you are going to apply to 
the local silk must also apply to the imported silk; otherwise there will 
be no grading. 

Mr, Batheja .—If a producer does not want his silk to pass a eortain 
test, ho will find some difficulty in marketing? 

Mr. Advani, —That would he so in organised market.s. It would not be 
so in our country. It is likely to bo so in places where the hulk of the 
eojisumption of silk is by factories the .staff of wliich can check scientifically 
large purchases. But in India silk is purchased largely by a hand w-eavers 
who are ignorant and illiterate cottage workers. They require the protec¬ 
tion of the State. 

Mr. Batheja. —Yon won’t hsave the matter to the trade to settle itself 
if a silk which is not certified is put on the market. 

Mr. Advani. —Normally in organised industries, yes, but unfortunately 
in thi.s country the largeist number of wage-earners are cottage workers and 
they require more assi.stancc from the State than organised industries do 
in western countries. 

Mr. Batheja. —In any case your proposal requires legislation? 

Mr, Advani. —Yos. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have sugge.sted some measures for improving the 
.silk industry of India. Would you also suggest marketing organisation for 
oach centre of production? 

Mr. Advani. —Yos, I would. Your question relates to a very important 
problem namely the marketing of the output of handloom weavers. I would 
like to seo assistance given to handloom weavers in the form of marketing 
organisation, technical assistance ami so on. In am not enthusiastic about 
(protection to Sericulture industiy. For, unless assistance of the abovo 
nature is given to weavers, protection to soricnlturo will worsen thoir position. 

Mr. Batheja,. —Yon don’t think that co-operative, societies can supply 
this marketing organi.sation P 

Mr. Advani. —They have not so far been successful in this respect because 
of the lack of initiative and education amongst weavers. Wliat is required 
to bo done is that extraneous help should be given to them for the 
formation of selling depots for thoir finished good.s and the supply of raw 
materials to them at whole.sale rates. 

Mr. Batheja. —Taking the balance of arguments as a whole, are you 
definitely opposed to protection? 

Mr. Advani. —I have not at all said in any of my statements that I 
am opposed to protection. 

Mr. Batheja,. —I am asking you that question because you .have said that 
you are not enthusiastic about protection. 

Mr. Advani. —I am not opposed to protection. I dosiro to see the seri- 
cultural industry established in this country but at the same time I desire 
that measures should be taken to pp’oteet the very large body of weavers 
in tbi.s country. Hand loom weaving is the large.st cottage industry in this 
country next to agriculture. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to a question of the President, you said that a 
more compensation to the woavor for the increased price of his raw material 
would not suffice? 

Mr. Advani. —Obviou,sly it would not. If the raw material of the hand 
weaver is made dearer, for in.st,a,nco, hy the imposition of a duty on cotton 
yarn last time and again pos.sihly hv the impofsition of a duty on silk yarn 
this time, the priee.s of his finished production will increase and this will 
depres.s the market. If that is done, simultaneously .stops must be taken to 
bring into being a central organisation which must help the hand weavers 
in the matter of organising themsolvos, in the matter of selling their 



products, in the matter of purchasing their raw materials at cheap rates, 
etc., so that they might be able to successfully resist the attempt on the 
part of Sowkars to depress their wages. They will bo able to do so if they 
have the necessary staying power, if they are given the necossai'y finance, 
if they have proper facilities for selling their output and for i^urchasing their 
raw materials, etc. All these factors must be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Batheja. —Those are very large issues which are outside the terms of 
roferenee of the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Fresident. —Your own view is that you would not object to protection 
provided some sort of financial assistance was forthcoming from Government 
on somewhat .similar lines to those re<;ommondcd by you when you appeared 
before the Board at the time of the Cotton Textile enquiry. 

Mr. Advani. —That is my view. 

Fre.’sidrnt. —A,s regards the conditioning house, T want to know whether 
you think it do.sirable to have such a house in India? 

Mr. Advani. —Generally speaking, as I said before, I desire standardisation 
in ali trades. Standardisation is a thing that helps trade along and this 
is merely part of a general scheme. 

Mr. Bathe,ja. —You would welcome such a scheme if it was forthcoming 
and if it was made financially stable for the needs of the raw silk industry? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —Would you he able to run this conditioning house in 
Bombay? Supposing a conditioning bouse wore started, where should it be 
located ? 

Mr. Advani, —In Bombay. 

Mr. Batheja. —Not in the production centres? 

Mr. Advani. —We are importing very large quantities of silk in Bombay. 
There should therefore be a conditioning house located in that city. 
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THE BANGALORE SILK FILATURE AND THROWING MILL. 

Evidence of Mr. F, L. SILVA, recorded at Bangalore on Saturday, 
the 18th March, 1933. 

Pruddtint. —Mr. Silva, you are the proprietor of the Uaugalore Silk 
Filature and Throwing Millp 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —It is entirely a irroprietary concern? 

Mr. Silva.—Y ou. 

President. —The filature eonsists of two factories. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —One is at Bangalore and another at Kollegal. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —The filature was established in the year 1923? 

Mr. Silva.—-Yes toward.s the end of 1923. The filature at Kollegal was 
opened in 1929. 

President. —^Yon have in addition a throwing mill of 1,200 spindles? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —That is situated in Bangalore? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President .—It is not even a. private limited company? 

Mr. Silva. —T am the sole proprietor. 

President,—Have you ever thought of converting it into a public limited 
liability company ? 

Mr. Silva.—I have every intention of doing it. I did think of doing 
so a couple of years ago, but the position hocamo bad. I don’t think- there 
is much prospect of my being able to convert it into a joint stock comiiany 
just now hut at the finst opportunity it is my intontion to do so. 

President .—I stipjjose in case protection is granted, you will take the 
earliest opportunity of making your concern a joint stock company? 

Mr. Silva .—Yes, 

Mr. Patheja. —What would bo your object in converting it into a joint 
stock company P 

Mr. Silva .—My capital i.s romparativoly limited, 

Mr. Batheja .—You would like to have more ca-pital? 

Mr. Silva .—Yes and it would not be possible for me to devolo|) tlie 
concern unless more capital is forthcoming. 

Mr. Batheja .—How much more capital would you need? 

Mr. Silva .—A good deal. My working capital at present is very limited. 

President .—The two filatures at present consist of 40 basins each? 

Mr. Silva .—Yes. 

President .—T had better take first the appendices. I understand your 
opinion is that 100 basin filature is an economical unit in India. 

Mr. Silva .—That is my view provided of course the production of cocoons 
is stimulated in Mysore. If the production of coc^oons is stimulated in 
Mysore, I think a hundred basin filatnro would be an economic unit. 

President .—I find that all the appendices have been marked confidential. 
May I take it that they are no longer confidential for the purpose of 
discussion here ? 

Mr. Silva .—Quite so. 
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President. —And that they were treated confidential up till the time 
of oral evidence. 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. 

President. —I take the one hundred basin filature, Appendix D. The 
initial capital expenditure is Rs. 60,000? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —The capital expiniditure consists of 100 basins and you have 
put down as the jirice Rs. 100 per basin? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —From the information the Board has received the figure 
appears to me to be rather low. I would like to have some more explana¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Silva. —I have explained that on page 5 of my answers to the 
questionnaire. 

President. —I have made enquiries with regard to the local manufac¬ 
ture. The figure quoted by the other representatives was a little higher. 

Mr. Silva. —My own impression is that Rs. 100 should be quite enough. 

Mr. Boag. —Is that impre.s.sion based on estimates? 

Mr. Silva. —I cannot say that I .have exactly worked out the cost of 
each item. What happens at [.iresent Is thi.s: when we get the basins, 
from Europe we have got to import several heavy parts, such as solid iron 
tables, stands, etc., which could be dispensed with, and if we replace them 
by masonry and wood, I feel certain that a very large proportion of the 
cost would he reduced. The essential parts are just a few small parts, 
I have had thorn actually made here. The Jette bout is the most essential 
thing. I have had it manufactured at a cost of Rs. 4-8-0 and the other 
requirements are small rods and things like that. T think that Rs. 100 
would be ample for the purpose. 

President. —The point that 1 would like to know is this: out of the 
forty basins which you have in the Bangaloi-o .silk filature, are there any 
basins of local manufacture? 

Mr. Silva. —None. 

President. —^And there is none in Kollegal? 

Mr. Silva. —None. 

President. —In spite of your considered opinion that the hundred basin 
would suit the requirements of tho trade, you have not found it feasible 
to instal it in either of your factories. 

Mr. Silva. —Wo have not had the opportunity of doing it. 

President. —I find that your figures for maximum capacity in Appendix 
C has gone up, which implies that you have added the number of basins 
as you have gone on from 1925 to 1929-30. 

Mr. Silva. —That is so. 

President. —In spite of the fact that the additions were made in the 
shape of basins to tlie original factory, you have not yet thought fit to 
instal any basin of tho size or the value which yon are. now giving us 
as the basis for calculation. 

Mr. Silva. —The order for the second set of baisins wa.s placed as long 
ago as 1928. I started work in 1929, but the order was placed in 1928, 
In 1929 the question arose as to whether it was necessary for me to have 
more basins than 40 in Kollegal. I had hoped a little later to get very 
large orders from the Bombay cotton mills. You might be interested to 
know that the Bombay cotton mills have been using several thousand pounds 
of silk for mixture in sarees and dhoties. In that connection I went into 
the question of cost of manufacture, of ba.sina. We tried to find out as 
closely as possible whether it was possible to manufacture the h.asins in 
India only and not to import them and we came to the conclusion that 
it was quite possible to rnanufaoture them locally. 
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President. —What was the price of the basin when you imported from 
France or Italy? 

Mr. Siiva. —In the beginning it was Rs. 526. There are two typp 
of basins costing Rs. 450 and Rs. 600. That was c.i.f. shipping .port in 
Europe. Freight and other expenses brought it to Rs. 600 or Rs. 650. 

President. —You are not aware of the present price which I under¬ 
stand is in the neiglibourhood of Rs. 0.50. 

Mr. Silva. —That is possible. 

President. —After tiiat the working capital of that factory yon have 
put down for cocoons as R.s, 6 per lb. of silk. 

Mr. Silva. —If you are referring to that appendix, may I ask permis¬ 
sion to hand in a statement which gives one or two more details without 
any substantial correction. (Handed in.) 

President. —1 take it that the costs that you have given hero are the 
costs prevailing in 19.31-32. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —There is one variation. I find that you have put down in 
1932-33 the amount of cocoons consumed per pound of silk as 15'5 lbs., 
Appendix A. Whereas in your revised .statement which you have ju.st 
handed in you have given 16 pounds of cocoons to a pound of silk. 

Mr. Silva. —I have taken 16 lbs. as the .safe maximum. 

President. —It works out at 6 annas per pound of cocoon. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, including the cost of transport. 

President. —1 want to know how much you pay for cocoons. 

Mr. Silva.—5-83 in 19.32-33. 

President. —I find the general price that has been quoted is about 5 
anna.s per pound of cocoon. 

Mr. Silva. —There is one reason for this difference. The figures that 
have been given to yon so far relate to cocoons which are produced in the 
Mysore District. In the area within the Influence of the Mysore filature, 
it is the custom to weigh the cocoons on the .second or third day. For 
my Bangalore factory, 1 draw my supplies from an area where it is 
customary to weigh them on the Sth clay of spinning. Betwee.n the second 
and the fifth day there is a certain amount of loss of weight in the cocoons. 
Whatever cocoons 1 get for my Bangalore factory are fifth day cocoons 
and therefore the rendita in that ease is better than in the case of 
Kollegal. 

President. —Yon have dealt with thi.s point in the replies to the ques¬ 
tionnaire and I personally think it of considerable importance, because after 
all the price of cocoons accounts for nearly 70 to 80 per cent, of the 
cost of a pound of silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —As your filature is run by an individual as compared to 
Government, it is necessary for us to find out that in case under the 
protective scheme filatures are established iji India, what should be the 
general trend of the prices of cocoons P You have made a distinction between 
the third day and the fifth day. May I take it that in your opinion 
the fifth day cocoons serve the purpose better than the third day cocoons? 

Mr. Silva. —Undoubtedly. 

President. —^A proportionately higher price that you are paying is fully 
justified by the value you receive for the finished article, 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, For instance take Appendix A and oom]>are the 
amount of cocoons consumed per pound of silk in Bangalore and Kollegal. 
In Bangalore the rendita is 16'5 to 16-5. In Kollegal the rendita is 
18'6, 17'5 and 17-6. Roughly if we deduct 10 per cent, from the Kollegal 
figures to cover loss of weight, the result is .somewhat nearer. 
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President. —If you deduct 10 per cent, from 17'6, you get lo'7. 

Mr. Silva. —That corresponds more or less to the Bangalore rendita. 

Mr. Boag.—Yon attribute the difference between Kollegal and Banga¬ 
lore figures entirely to the fact that Bangalore cocoons are five day cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —Quite so. 

President. —The third point is about production. Do I take it that in 
your pre.sent factory both at Bangalore and at Kollegal the spinvier turns 
out li pounds per day? 

Mr. Silva. —That is the average. 

President. —He doe.s achieve that average. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, if the reeler is sufficiently trained. 

President. —I would like to know the exact position with regard to your 
factory. You are able to achieve this? 

Mr, Silva. —At present in Bangalore I do achieve this result. The denier 
taken is 28/30. 

President. —I see you have written “ less for wastage, dryage, cut skeins, 
etc.” (Appendix D). What exattly does this consist of? 

Mr. Silva. —It happens occasionally that .some skeins get spoiled others 
get cut, etc. There is also .some wastage in different directions and I thought 
it would be best to make an allowance for that kind of accident. 

President .—This doesn’t make you realise anything. 

Mr. Silva.—Plo. 

President. —This 100 lbs. disappear? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President.—2,900 lbs. is the nett production. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —As far as the number of hands are concerned, I would like 
to know whether juoparers are in the same position as cookers. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. Somehow we call them preparers. 

President. —I find that for 100 basin filature you require only 50 cookers 
and not 100. 

Mr. Silva. —That is on the Italian type of basin. The cooking basin 
is situated in the centre and tbo two reeler.s are on either side. So one 
cooker can serve both. It is more economical than the French type of basin 
which allows one cooker to one reeler. 

President. —In Appendix D, page 2 there is an item under ‘ Salaries ’ 4 
cocoons purchasers. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to know what systeni your filature, adopts with 
regard to the purchase of cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —I have got paid men as well .as a certain number of broker.s 
in different parts of the State. Sometimes I .send my own man and some¬ 
times I instruct the brokers to buy for mo. Generally it happens that 
both continuously bring a regular supply. 

President. —There is no such thing as cocoon market? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

President. —The purchasers that are appointed are whole time men who 
visit the rearing houses and purchase cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. They give me information a.s to the rearing,s that are 
taking place, as to when I tian expect and from w'hich part of the country. 

President. —When the purchaser brings the cocoons to the factory, the 
additional cost that is involved is included in the six annas. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, it is. 

President. —What kind of sorting is done in your filature? 
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Mr. Silva. —It is not possible to sort Mysore cocoons. No soi’tmg is 
tlone. Any cocoon that is obviously defective or stained and can be easilj 
removed, is removed, otherwise it is not possible to sort. I shall .show 
you why it is not possible. Our cocoons (sample .shown) have this peeuiiarity. 
There is a great deal of flos.s in them. There arc some cocoons which are 
misshaped and defective, T would like to have them separated, but tbe 
cocooM stick to each other and it is not possible to do the sorting on .an 
economic basis. 

President. —Do I understand that the quality of the cocoons is much 
inferior ? 

Mr. Silva. —It is not so. The quality is very good, but in good reeling 
ill Japan or in Europe they would .separate misshaped cocoons like this 
(.sample shown). Thi.s (sample shown) they would call first quality. This 
(sample shown) they would put in the second or third quality. This 
(sample shown) cocoon is really defective. That would be kept aside. Our 
cocoons .stick so much to each other that it is not possible to separate 
them within a reasonable amount of time. So we have to take, them all 
together and work them. 

President. —Would you not consider it as a feasible proposition in the 
interests of the trade that there should be some kind of sorting? 

Mr. Silva.—It is impossible to do it. I tried it in the beginning. I 
was advised by my Italian expert that it was an essential thing to do, 

I tried it, I kepit a large number of people working at it and I found at 
the end of the day that they were not able to deal with them in any 
quantity. 

Mr. Baiheja. —If you do sort satisfactorily, the cost will be enhanced. 

Mr. Silva. —Enormously. On an economic basis it is not po.ssible. 

President. —As far as labour is concerned, the reeling is done by the 
girls in the filature. 

Mr. Silva. —Mo.stly. I have got some boys. 

President. —One reeling girl attends to how many ends? 

Mr. Silva. —I have some ba.sins with 4 ends and some with 6 ends. 
As a matter of practical experience I have very' few people who reel more 
than 4. ends. The best reelers are allowed to work more than 4 ends, 
but I find on an average I get just as much production on a four end 
basin as I can get on a six end ba.sin. 

President .—How many yai'd.s of silk can you reel per minute? 

Mr. Silva.—It depends on the .size of silk. When I reel a fine size, 

I allow about 90 revolutions. Occasionally it is 95 or 100. Sometimes it 
depends on the cocoons. If the cocoons are good, I allow a large number 
of revolutions. When the cocoons are bad, they break frequently and we go 
down even to 76. 

President. —The number of revolutions depends on the denier and the 
quality of the cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have got some mechanical arrangement to control 
the revolutions, 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —What about interest and depreciation charges? 

Mr. Silva. —I have shown the.se figures in greater detail in the state¬ 
ment jiist handed in. 

President. —I just want you to calculate according to the calculations 
that are generally done by the Board. You have taken the working capital 
as Rs. 1,36,OCX). I take it that this corresponds to three months out- 

Silva. _I have taken for working capital three months output. 

Mr. Boag.—This is fixed capital plus working capital. 
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Mt, Silva. —Working capital—nearly Rs. 23,000 a month. 

Mr. Boag.—Yonr prodimtioii is 3,000 lbs. a month? 

Mr. Silva .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—You require only Rs, 60,000 for the working capital? 

Mr, Silva. —Yes for 3 months. 

Mr. Boag .—3 months output is quite enough? 

Mr. Silva .—Tliat is the minimum. 

Vredde/nt .—As regards buildings, T think 5 per cent, is a little high, 

1 would like to know whether 2J- per cent, would ho considered a reasonable 
figure. 

Mr. Silva. —I think it would. After what I heard during the course 
of the evidence, I was inclined to correct it, but I tliought 1 might leave 
the figure alone. 

President.—As regards basins, boiler, engine, tools and furniture, if I 
were to calculate per cent, on that, wmuld that be a reasonable figure to 
take ? 

Mr. Silva. —For tools I would allow 10 per cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —What do you mean exactly by tools? 

Mr. Silva. —All kinds of miscellaneous tools for the factory, 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t mean the tools used in reeling? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

President .—On the motor vans it i.s 23 per cent. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes. 

President .—Do you think that it i.s a reasonable figure to be taken 
with regard to the transport that is likely to take place in a factory.*’ 

Mr. Silva .—Yes, 

President .—You are not using coal? 

Mr. iSilna.-—No, only firewood. 

President .—What is the price you are paying? 

Mr. Silva .—In Bangalore Rs. 12 a ton. In Kollegal it i.s Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 
a ton. 

President .—As regard.s the maximum output of your present factories, 
it requires a little more explanation. 

Mr. Silva .—I have a statement here (handed in) whei'e I have given 
the number of basins which I omitted to do in the first instance. 

President .—The point I want to understand a little more clearly i.s that 
you have divided the capacity into fine deniers and coarse deniers. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes. 

President .—If I take the fine deniers as 13/15 and coar.se deniers as 
28/30, then the figures for your maximum output in 1929-30 is 9,000 and 
18,000 respectively. 

Mr. Silva .-—Yes. 

President .—I don’t think it has ever teen po,s.sible for yon to work 
either the fine deniers or the coarse deniers exclusively. 

Mr. Silva .—No, not exclusively. 

President. —Therefore I would like to know what percentage should be 
taken to represent the maximum capacity of your factory? May I take it 
25 per cent, for fine deniers and 75 per cent, for coarse deniers as a 
working basis? 

Mr. Silva .—That would be more or Ie,ss the case. 

President .—That works out to nearly 14,000 lbs. as the capacity in 
1928-29. As against that you have achieved a figuie of 11,623 lbs. 

Mr. SUva .—Yes. 
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President. —Roughly speaking I can say that in no year you have 
reached the maximum capacity of your plant. 

Mr. Silva. —Not maximum if worked in this way. Here of course the 
maximum capacity means the maximum capacity of the machine taking all 
conditions as favourable, but in actual practice the capacity of the factory 
would depend on the efficiency of the worker's, the number of working 
days, the kind of cocoons and above all tho orders in hand. Although for 
practical purposes wo can say that the factory is fully employed, it may 
not be possible to turn out the full quantity which we should get according 
to the theoretical calculations. 

President. —I would like to know then what is tho difference you would 
malce between theoretical and practical calculations. 

Mr. Silva. —What I mean to say is in these two years we were working 
throughout the year aud we fully (miployed the basins, 

Mr. Boag. —Which two years? 

Mr. Silva.—1928-2Q and 1929-30. 

President. —Granting tliat your Mature is working for 9 hours a day and 
25 days in a month, you have not been able to reach the maximum produc¬ 
tion of your plant. 

Mr. SUva. —Not the theoretical maximum. 

President. —What is tiie practical maximuniP May I take 12,000 as 
the maximum? 

Mr. Silva. —I would not say that is the juaximum. 

President. —What is the maximum capacity of the plant which you are 
working at present? 

Mr. Silva. —Wo may take it at 14,000 lbs. 

President. —You have not worked up to the maximum capacity of your 
plant ? 

Mr. Silva. —No, looking at it from that point of view. 

President. —I take it that as far as interest on capital, depreciation 
and remuneration is concevued—62 rupee per lb. given in Appendix B has 
been taken into consideration in the economical filature .suggested by you. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, thein I have taken tlio actual figure.s. 

President. —For 1930-31 and 1931-32, the figures are not given. T take 
it that you didn’t work in those two years. 

Mr, Silva. —My Bangalore factory was not working in those years. 

President. —You have not been able to supply us any figures for 1932-33 
for Kollegal. 

Mr, Silva. —No. 

President. —Is tho factory still working? 

Mr. Silva. —\es. 

President. —As regards the sale price of your product in 19.32-.33, yon 
have been able to realise Rs. 8-7-9 per pound of r.aw .silk? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —In which market have you been able to reali,5e? 

Mr, iStiaia.—Chiefly in the Bangalore market. 

President. —This price represents the sale price in the Bangalore market? 

Mr. SUva. —^Yes. 

President. —Will you kindly tell me what class of imported raw .silk 
comes into competition with this kind of raw silk? 

Mr. Silva. —I should say the better qualities of filature silk. 

President. —As far as I have been able to ascertain the quality which 
is coming in large quantities is the Canton steam filature for which the 
price in Bangalore is Rs. 4-11-0. I am told that it doesn’t compote with 
filature silk, but with tho best class of charka silk. 
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Mr. Silva.‘ —In view of its low price it competes with every quality, 

Fiesident. —There must be some difference between quality and quality, 
just as there is a comparison between the best kind of charka silk and the 
Canton steam filature silk. There must be some price over and above 
that price whicli would come into competition with Its. 8-7-6. 

Ml. Silra. —If the prices wei’c anywhere near each other, it would liave 
been possible, but otherwise if the price were as low as Rs. 4-11-0 and 
when it competes with the country charka silk, it nece,ssarily competes wi;h 
iilature silk. 

Fresident. —I don’t think I would agree with you on that point for the 
simple reason that in spite of that price prevailing for imijortod silk, 
you have been able to realise this price tor your silk. 

Mr. Silva. —That is because there arc certain factories which work witii 
my silk .and which want Indian .silk. 

Fresident. —Is it a fact that there is a certain monopolistic price for your 
silk ? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you got what is called a sheltered market due to 
swadeshism ? 

Mr. Silva. —There are one or two weaving factories which carry on work 
with Indian silk, Mysore filature silk. Naturally they will buy from me. 
Even those that are using China silk are partly using My.sore silk, for 
that reason they are using my silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have a class of customers who do not at present 
use foreign silk. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes at present. 

Fresident. —As far as your local sales are concerned, I take it that 
you have no difficulty iii selling your product at the price you have 
mentioned. 

Mr. SiZra,-—The difficulty is not with regard to the price, but with 
regard to the quantity they take. 

President. —Take Appendix E where you have given the quantities and 
1 find that the quantities correspond to the production of your factory. 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. 

Fresident. —That means you have been .able to dispose of all that you 
produce. Take 1928-29 and 1929-30 which are the good years in which you 
have got a very large production, viz., 11,623 and 12,012. If you will see 
the sales in those years you will find that it is practically all your produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Silva. —Quite so. 

President. —Therefore as far as your .sales are concerned, you don’t find 
any difficulty in spite of the fact that there is a large difference in price 
between your silk and the best imported silk that is coming into Banga¬ 
lore. 

Mr. Silva. —It was during those two years during which very little silk 
was imported. Subsequent to that period aU my difficulties have arisen. 

President. —Let us take the subsequent periods. They are the periods 
in which you have not worked for want of a demand. Take the Kollegal 
figure. You have worked the Kollegal factory in 1930-31 and 1931-32. 
Yonr production there is somewhere near 3,000 and I find also in the sales it 
is nearing 3,000 in both the cases. As a matter of fact in 1930-31 you 

have nearly produced 5,000. I take it that as far as your sales are 

concerned, in spite of a very high price compared to the Canton silk you 

have been able to command the neces.sary market. 

Mr. Silva. —If I have got a demand, I produce. It is not that I go 
on producing whether there is a demand or not. 
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Presideni. —^Do I understand that you don’t work your filature unless 
orders are booked previously? 

Mr. Silva. —Not exactly. In some cases the working is limited. In other 
cases the factory may close down or it may work intermittently. 

President. —I am taking the figures of the two years. I take it accord¬ 
ing to your own statement you have worked througliont the year. 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. 

President. —In those two years you have done well though 1 find in 
those two years the ))rice of imported silk w.as nowhere near the price which 
you have obtained for your silk. 

i¥r. Silva. —That is true. 

Prendent. —And in spite of the fact that you i-eceived an order for 
.30,000 lbs. of silk, yon have not been able to provide that stuff. 

Mr. Silva. —That was from America. 

President. —Y^ou have stated that you received a definite offer. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —I would have been more interested if you had been able 
to supply it. 

Mr. Silva. —They stated certain things (read). “ You will note from 
the report that your silk is cla.ssed as a vei’y good Canton. . . . after it^ is 
introduced liere the American market will consume it in almost any quantity 
and will pay good prices for it iii order to become of real interest 
however the supply must be largely increased.’’ We said that our capacity 
is I,SCO lbs, (read) they reply;—“The worst criticism is in the small 
quantity available which makes it hard to place. The users of silk yarn 
such as thi.s, consume very large quantities, and 1,000—1,500 lbs. is but a 
drop in the bucket for them. If we could offer 20—30,000 lbs. monthly we 
would have a much easier task ”. 

President. —In spite of this fact yon are still inclined to pres.s the 
point of view that the filature silk should have a specific duty of Rs. 4-8-0. 

Mr. Silva. —Certainly. 

President. —I have not been able to get those details worked out as to 
how such a high protection as 4-8-0 for a filature "silk is justified. 

Mr, Silva. —The import price of China silk at present. 

President. —I am not concerned with the import price. At present as I 
have told you, as far as your filature is concerned, unless you tell me that 
a particular class of imported silk which i.s coming directly into competi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Silva. —I should say all imported filature silk comes into competition 
with my silk. 

President. —I do not know whether the Canton steam filature silk comes 
into competition with your silk. 

Mr. Silva. —This is the one that has all along been coming into competi¬ 
tion. 

President. —It doesn’t show from the figure.s given by you. 

Mr. Silva. —If you will kindly see Appendix E, up country sales, for 
instance in 1928-29 they amounted to 7,431 lbs. and in 1929-30, although 
it was a very good working year, the sales came down to 2,441. 

Presideni. —^I don’t agree with you at all, because you will see in 1928-29 
your local sales were 6,794 and you increased the sales by 100 per cent, 
in 1929-30 into 9,878. You cannot sell more, than you produce. That is 
an ordinary maxim. 

Mr. Silva. —But ray up-country sales. ... It doesn’t matter whether 
you are able to sell up-country or in Bangalore. The duty of a business man 
or a factory man is to be able to sell all that he can produce and you 
have been able to do so all these years. 
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Mr. Silva. —If you will kindly take the next year, 1930-31, the up-couiitry 
sales fell to 1,900 lbs. 

PTGsidsnt .—I ani afraid I am not able to follow the aigument. 

Mr. Silva.—You will kindly remember the fact that my production is 
limited to my demand and not to my capacity. 

President.—I do not know whether that would be a feasible proposition. 

If a man comes forward with capital and establishes a factory, should he 
wait for the orders and then start working and then stop the mill as soon 
as the order is over? 

Mr, Silva. —Not that way. 

President. —The factory owner of a cotton mill in Bombay, I can say 
from my experience works throughout the year and obtains orders on the 
products that he turns out, not that he waits for the order for running 
the factory. 

Mr. Silva. —It is not a fact that we wait, .^s a matter of fact we 
know the trend of the market. 1 make it a point to visit my maikets 
and keep in touch with thorn. 

President. that you have seen the trend of the market, you have 
been able to produce such of the qualities that you can dispose of. 

Mr. Silva.—I visited Benares and Surat. I found that there was ab¬ 
solutely no demand. They all wanted Canton steam filature. What was I 
to do but curtail production. 

President.—I will just run through the Memorandum you have sent us 
before I take up the que.stionnaire. As far as the total production of 
filature silk in India is concerned of which year were you taking into 
consideration when you say that 3 lakhs of lbs. for Kashmir and about 
60,000 lbs. for the rest of India. 

Mr. Silva.—1 took it that the Kashmir production was 300,000. We 
have since heard it as 2^ lakhs. 

President. —These are conjectural figures. 

Mr, Silva. —Yes, 

President.—You have got in addition to the factory at KoBegal a 
grainage preparing disen.so free .seeds. Is that controlled by you.'' 

Mr. Silva.—Yes. 

President.—Yfhat, i.s tlio sy.stem in vogue in that place? 

Mr. Silva.—Yho same .system as they follow in the Government farm. 
The grainage was started some time ago, but a couple of months ago the 
department in Madras decided to reduce the price of their disease free seed 
to such a low figure as 5 annas 3 pics for 100 layings that it was no longer 
possible for me to carry on the grainage. Since I have submitted this 
note, I have decided' to stop it. 

President. —I take it the object of a grainage was priticipally to supi>l,y 
disease free seeds to the rearers in order that your factorie,s may he able 
to get the be.st quality of cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —^Quite so. 

President. —The object was not to suiiply it for general use. 

Mr. Silva,. —^Nobody would buy it from me unless I .supplied it at .5 annas 
3 pies. 

President. _There may he two objects. Why T want to put this ((uestiou 

is this : vou” have emphasised and I think correctly that raw .silk is not 
in any 'way an article which is not of manufacturing condition .and that 
the' raw material for raw silk is cocoons and therefore just like other 
factories you want to be in a position to supply your own raw material 
to your factories. 

Mr. Silva. —I should have helped the supply. 

President.—When was it started? 
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Mr. Silva ,—Nearly a year we have been working. 

President. —You worked only for a year? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —Were you able to sell the disease free seeds? 

Mr, Silva. —^Quite easily. 

President. —What wa.s the price you got? 

Mr. Silva. —The same as Government price, 12 annas for 100 layings. 

President. —You have said that there is no such thing as cottage reeling 
of silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President.' —I would like to know what you would call domestic basin 
silk. Is that on a cottage system? 

Mr. Silva. —I think it is a capitalistic system. 

President. —There is very little capital involved in it. 

Mr. Silro.—In any case it has to be done by professional men—profes¬ 
sional reelers, not members of the cottage, not members of the family. 

President. —It is worked on a cottage basis. It consists of 6 basins and the 
factory that we visited is practically a replacement of country charka. 

Mr. Silva. —Perhaps you would be justified in calling it a cottage 
industry. 

President.—As regards your up-country markets, I would like to know 
your system of packing. 

Mr. Silva. —Wo pack the silk in 5 lbs. bundles. 

President. —A bale consists of 70 lbs.? 

Mr, Silva. —It depends upon Iho order, sometimes 70 lbs, and some¬ 
times less. 

President. —The purclia.ser pays the freight, 

Mr. Silva. —Goner,aliy. In some cases 1 undertake delivery at destina¬ 
tion. 

President. —On page 7 of your raemonandum you have given me the 
output for 1931-32 as 3,07,440. 

Mr, Silva .—Mysore export. 

President. —This is not M.ysore. You have stated Mysore and Kollegal 
silk, whereas the figure that we got was only for Mysore. 

Mr. Silva. —It is really silk exported from Mj^sore, 

President. —Docs it include the Kollegal silk? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, A certain quantity comes from Kollegal and it is 
also included. 

President. —What is the percentage of silk that comes from Kollegal? 

Mr. Silva. —I have taken figures only for two years from Government 
records. 

President. —What would be the percentage? 

Mr. Silva. —But that ag.ain is for 1926-27. Kollegal figures have been 
given by the Madr,as Industries Department. 

President. —We discussed with you when you appeared before the Board 
as a representative of the My.sorc Chamber of Commerce questions regarding 
the exchange, tariff valuation and protection. Therefore I do not like to go 
over the same ground again. 

Mr. Silva. —Not so far as the classification is concerned. 

President .—We discussed the classification and . you wanted the classi¬ 
fication to be based on handreeled and filature reeled. We did discuss that 
question in all it.« details Is there any fresh point that you wish to make? 
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I did discuss and asked you in your capacity as the Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce representative to submit a considered note on the subject. 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. 

President. —The only point that arises cut of that is n bcrjnty for t!;e 
waste.- You have asked that owing to the prices for silk waste having 
fallen in foreign markets there should be a bounty of 2 annas per lb. for 
export of charka waste, and 4 annas for filature waste until such time as 
the price of waste rise.s to such a reasonable level or until the silk wa.ste 
plant is installed in India. I do not quite niiderstand in what way you 
pro))ose to give the bounty and how the bounty system could bo worked. 

Mr, Silva. —I have not given a thought to the procedure involved. 

Presideni. —You mean Government .should vLsit every charka centre. 

Mr. Silva. —No. It should be done either at the railhead or at the port. 
The waste is exported only by rail. Taking Mysore, for instance, it is all 
exported by rail. 

President. —But the point that you made out in your capacity as Mysore 
Chamber’s rei)rescntative was that artificial silk has taken the place of spun 
silk and for that reason the price of waste ha,s gone down. 

Mr, Silva. —Quite so. 

President. —^If the foreign markets are not able to use the waste, where 
does the question of bounty come in? At present I am.told a large amount 
of waste is being kept in the godown.. Should they ship it on the guarantee 
of 2 annas without a corresponding buyer on the other side? 

Mr. Silva. —There will be a buyer if we make it sufficiently favourable. 
The price is very low. A few months ago I was asked to sell at 8 annas 
a lb. Supposing I was compelled to sell it at 8 annas a lb. I should do so 
only if I got some liincl of compensation for it in the shaijo of a bounty. 

President, —There is no <iue.stion of compulsion at all. Yon can store it 
up. 

Mr, Silva. —Tlie force of circumstam^es may compel me to sell the waste. 

President, —With regard to the financing of the .silk industry, I under¬ 
stand that a large amount of capital is necessary within a short time as 
far as this industry is concerned, he<nui,se you have got to store up cocoons 
to a very large extent. Is that the practice followed in your filnttireP 

Mr. Silva. —So far as I am concerned, normally I aim at having a fort¬ 
night’s stock of cocoons in hand. I am continually buying. Sometimes it 
is necessary to have two months supply, but in other seasons a fortnight’s 
supply is sufficient. 

President. —The point tliat you havo made out in that connection is that 
India is in a better position than foreign countries, because you get crops 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —I do not know whether that statement could he substantiated, 
because I was given to understand that in Japan there are three crops in 
a year. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —Out of an average of 5 crops in India, generally all are not 
successful and 3 is taken as the average in India, If all the crops are 
sncoossful, then you get 5 crops in a year producing ,‘175 lbs. of cocoons 
wheteas the average is 3 crop.s a year with 260 to 280 lbs. of cocoons. 
Therefore you arc not at an advantage when compared to Japan which 
has got 3 crops a year. 

Mr. Silva. —The crops are not harvested only 3 timo.s a year. What 
happens is that 3 crops arc successful on an average, hut these crops are 
purchased from day to day, from week to week in difforent villages or in 
different parts of the country. We are always in a position to get a. conti¬ 
nual supply of cocoons. 
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rresidunt. —In that six annas figure, have yon included the cost of 
stifling or is the cost of stifling different? 

Mr. Silva. —I really incur no separate expenditure for stifling. We steam 
our cocoons. 

President. —Or conditioned as you call it? 

Mr. Silva —The expenditure involved on account of steaming is included 
in the general expenditure of the boiler. 

President. —It is included under fuel? 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. There is no separate expenditure. 

President. —In Appendix E you have put down Rs. 300 for power and 
fuel. How much of that is for power and how much is for fuel? 

Mr. Silva. —I would take Rs. 50 for power and Rs. 250 for fuel. 

President. —Out of Rs. 250, how much would you take for stifling charge? 

Mr. Silva. —The proportion is altogether nominal. The steam is there the 
whole day and we just steam a few coeoona in a Chamber. 

President. —Steam is included though you are not able to tell me the 
exact figure. 

Mr. Silva. —Because it has been very very .small. 

President. —It has not worried you so far. 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

President. —As far as the filament of a cocoon is concerned, I am told 
that a cocoon filament is not uniform in size throughout—fine at one end, 
coarse at the middle and fine at the other end. Therefore naturally any raw 
silk that is reeled from sovei-al cocoons varies in size according to the skill 
of the reelers. 

Mr. Silva.—Yes. 

President. —Therefore the main operation as far as the filature is con¬ 
cerned is that of a reeler. 

Mr. Silva. —Quite so. 

President. —I would like to know what is the period generally taken for 
a person to get himself thoroughly acquainted with the reeling. The period 
that you have given i.s 4 to fi nionths, and I would like to \mderstand 
w'hether he is paid any wages or whether ho works as an apprentice. 

Mr. Silva.—H-e is paid throughout. 

President. —Wages must differ. 

Mr. Silva. —They would get a little lower w.agc in the beginning, hut as 
they acquire more experience, wo raise the wage. 

President.—1 would like to understand the wage of an at)prentice and 
skilled worker. If a man starts work, I consider him to ho an apprentice. 

Mr. Silva. —I regulate my wage.s more by the ago of tho person in tho 
beginning than any other consideration. 

President. —Irrespective of his knowledge? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, if they show fair j)rogresa. If one attains a sufficient 
degree of efficiency, naturally we raise tho wage. 

President. —As far as the quality of the silk is concerned, I take it that 
tho best raw silks are produced by the stoam filatures. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —'And a skein i.s generally of 450 meters in length in foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. Silva,. —No. 

President. —What is then the size of a skein? 

Mr. Silva. —Sometimes we remove skeins very quickl.y—3 times a day. 

President. —How many iiioter.s a skeip is generally in length in India? 
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Mr, Silva. —An ouiu'e or so in weight. A skein would generally be about 
ojio ounce, in the case of a fine denier. 

President. —The finer the silk the smaller is the count. And the finer 
standard size silk is 13/16 denier, 

Mr. Silva. —Tes. 

President. —Have you been able to find out the .size of a siirgle cocoon 
filament .f What is generally the size of a single cocoon tilanieutf Is it 
I5- to 2 deniers.f’ 

Mr. Silva. —1-8 for practical working. 

President. —Can we take IJ to 2 deniers? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —You have calculated for the working capital of an economical 
filature 8 per cent, interest, whereas you have put down here that you don’t 
get money for the working capital helow 9 per cent. 

Mr. Silva. —A month or tw'o ago it was reduced to 7 per cent. It was 
9 per cent, till two month.s ago. 

Mr. Bathejn. —What is the rate charged hy the Mysore Government to 
its customerLS against first class seenrity? 

Mr. Silva. —I don’t know. 

President. —As far a.s the question of insurance is concerned, I take it 
that th.<it is included in the price you sell to upcountry markets. As regards 
the question of freight you said that these rates do not include insurance. 
Insurance will he out of the railway rates which are charged. 

Mr. Silva. —Sometimes it is paid hy the customer. 

President —It is included in the .selling price? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —One point yon have mentioned here is with regard to the 
kaddar silk. What is the kind of quality that is coming into India? 

Mr. Silva. —It is like handspun silk. 

President. —What is the price it is fetching at pre.sent? 

Mr. Silva. —I do not know. 

President. —I)o you know the amount? 

Mr, Silva. —It is not separately specified. I have seen .some of it. 

President. —It passes as spun silk? 

Mr. Silva. —They really refer to it as kaddar silk. 

President. —In the market it is referred as kaddar silk, but the propor¬ 
tion that is coming at present is vor,y small. 

Mr. Silva, —I believe it is very small. I saw it in Benares a couple of 
vears ago. 

President. —It doesn’t come very much to Bangalore? 

Mr. Silva.—No. 

President. —Another point is with regard to the amount of money spent 
hy Government for the development of this industry. You have stated 
hero that the amount snent on its deveionment is not even equal to one 
per cent, of its value and hears no comparison whatever to what is done to 
foster it in the competing countries. I would like to know to which Govern¬ 
ment you are referring. Are yon referring to the Mysore Government or 
to the Indian Government? 

Mr, Silva, —Even in the case of the Mysore State it would he nearly true. 

President. —This statement would be more or less true with regard to 
the Mysore State? 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. The traditional value of Mysore silk is held to he one 
crore of rupees. It is usual here to refer to the industry as producing that 
innoh. The budget provision in the current year for the Mysore Sericultural 
Department is about one lakh of rupees. 

SEK. INDUSTRY U 
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President. —The Mysore Government is spending one lakh of ruiioes on 
the Sericultural Department. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —As a matter of fact I saw their memorandum and I find the 
present figure i.s Rs. Ij25,000. On cross-examining Mr. llama Rao, the 
Director of Industries, the other day, I was given to understand that about 
2 lakhs of rupees are being spent by the department. 

Mr. Silva. —He .should know better, but looking into the budget the nett 
provision is Rs. 1,02,000. Including certain receipts it is about Rs. 1,15,000. 
My remark would apply with greater force to Madras or to Bengal. 

President. —Have you got any definite proposals to make in this connec¬ 
tion with regard to the amount that should be spent? What is the reason¬ 
able amount you consider that Government should spent and in what 
directions? 

Mr. Silva. —The directions are specified hero in answer to the last 
question. 

President. —The last question relates to the amount of reduction in the 
cost of Filature under a protective .scheme. 

Mr. Silva. —The cultivation of better varieties of mulberry and provision 
of facilitie.s—all these matter.s would be matters for Government on which 
to spend a sufficient amount of money. 

President.~The object of our question 60 is to find out by how much 
the industry can reduce the cost of production in order to enable it to stand 
on its own legs. Now I wan’t you to tell me that if protecition is granted, 
what are the soheme.s which the Government should undertake for the better¬ 
ment of the industry in the state? Would you give me a note on the 
subject and the amount you think reasonable the state should spend for 
that? 

Mr. Silva. —T could n<it undertake to specify the amount, but the direc¬ 
tions in which expenditure would be incurred would be these. 

President. —T think yoii have been in the industry for a sufficiently long 
time to enable you to give the Board an idea as to how much money is 
likely to be required on the details wlihli you are going to furnish. You 
are not only an industrialist; you are also representing the commerce 
because you have appeared before the Board as a Member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. You have come now as a manufacturer; you have also had the 
grainage experience, becau.se you owned a grainage. Apart from that you 
have a throwing mill with which 1 .shall deal pre.sently. Therefore I think 
you are in a better positioti to give the Board an idea than any other 
witne.s.s who may come up afterwards, because youns i.s the only filattiro run 
by a private individual in the whole of India. 

Mr. Silva. —Any kind of suggestion that I could make would carry very 
little value. 

President. —It is for the Bo.ard to decide what value it should attach to the 
memorandum that you may send. 

Mr. Silva. —It would dei)ond on so many considerations. 

President. —I would like you to tell me what you think a reasonable 
airiouut should be .spent by the Government under the protective scheme, 
am not saying that it should he spent no■v^^ I am only .saying that if protec¬ 
tion is granted what in your oi>inion would bo a ron..sonablc figure to assume 
that the Department of Sericulture in Mysore should .spend for the fur¬ 
therance of this industry? 

Mr. Silva. —If you think that it would have any value at all, I shall 
make an attempt. 

President. —If we are not going to attach any value, I would not trouble 
you 

Mr. Silva, —I shall submit a note. 
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President. —You are asking for two kinds of specific duties and for a 
period of 10 years. I take it you consider that a period of 10 years is 
sufficient for the development of the industry, 

Mr. Silva. —For certain reasons I have suggested a period of 10 rather 
than 15 or 20 years. 

President. —I am not concerned with 16 or 20 years. I am concerned 
with the point of view you are putting foiward before the Board. In your 
considered opinion you think that a period of 10 years is sufficient for the 
industry to bring it into a prosperous state. 

Mr. Silva. —If you will permit me, I shall give you my reasons. In 
suggesting a period of 10 years, I have had two or three things in view. In 
the first place what I feel is this: if the industry is able to show that it 
has made a sufficient response during the period of 10 years, I take it that 
it will not be very difficult for us to get the period of protection extended 
after the lapse of ten years. 

President. —You want after 10 years another Tariff Board enquiry? 

Mr. Silva. —I do not know whether it would be necessary for the Tariff 
Board to enquire, but in any ease I feel that if the industry makes a suffi¬ 
cient response, those that are responsible will probably not demur to extend 
the period of protection. 

President. —The reason why the Board a,sks this question is to know 
that after the end of the period, there would be no protection and that the 
industry would be able to stand on its own legs after the protective period 
is over. That is why the Board always puts this question as to what 
period the industry thinks it sufficient for itself in order that after the 
period is over, it will be able to stand on its own legs. 

Mr. Silva. —I have another rea.son in view. At the end of 10 years, 
I feel there is little doubt that there will be considerable change in the 
present economic conditions. After 10 years it may he quite possible that 
the amount of protection may have to he revised. 

President. —It amounts to this that yon want that after the end of 10 
years there should be another Tariff Board enquiry. 

Mr. Silva. —The position would have to bo recomsidered in any case. 

President. —That means another Tariff Board’s enquiry. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, if necessary. 

President. —As far as the reductions aro concerned, you have given us an 
economical unit as 100 basins. If protection is to he granted for 10 years, 
I would like you to prepare a similar statement as you have done so with 
regard to Appendix D as to the kind of savings under various heads that 
are likely to take place as enumerated in our question 60. 

Mr. Silva. —I have only es5timated the reduction at 10 per cent. 

President. —I take it the figures that you have given me in Appendix D 
are the present cost of production of a lb. of raw silk. It works out as 
Rs. 7-6-11. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to know after the end of 10 yeans what you 
think would he the reductions that will take place owing to the development 
of the industry and how far it would l>e possible to bring down tbe cost 
of production. 

Mr. Silva. —Under present conditions I have estimated the reduction at 
onlj' 10 per cent. 

President. —TO per cent, for cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —10 per cent, also for working cxpen.ses. 

President. —20 per cent, of the total reduction. 

Mr. Silva. —10 per cent. I am sure at all events there will he a reduction 
of 10 per cent. 

TT 2 
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President. —^Yim think that at tho end of 10 years the industry will be 
able to stand on its own legs with 10 per cent, reduction in the cost of the 
present day. You are not contemplating any perpetual protection? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

President. —I personally think—after 10 years if you are able to show only 
10 per cent, reduction in the cost of production, the scheme of protection may 
fail. 

Mr. Silva. —My present position is this that the present circumstances 
are so altogether abnormal that one cannot venture to predict anything with 
regard to the price of cocoons or the general level of prices or the general 
cost of procliietinn. So I have t.nken. 

President. —Whilst realising your difficulty, 1 do not know whether you 
I'oalise the difficulty of the Board. The Board has got to say that tho case 
for protection is established' and that it can only do so if the industry 
satisfies all the three condition.s laid down by the Fiscal Commission. Wo 
have pointedly drawn your attention to the conditions laid down by tho 
Fiscal Commission in our questionnaire. The last condition is that after 
the definite period of protection is over, the industry should be able to .stand 
on its own legs. 

Mr. Silva. —I believe it will. 

President. —T realize that it is at present difficult to make a conjecture. 
But I am afraid you are not able to show that the third condition of tho 
Fiscal Commission is satisfied. 

Mr. Silva. —In that ease in view of what I heard during the evidence 
given here I would put the total reduction at 25 per cent. We had a very 
definite and promising estimate of tho future position. 

President. —So far as that evidence goe.s, I may tell you, Mr, Silva, that 
.you heard that evidence as one of tho.so representing the public, but as 
far as the Board is coneernbd it cannot rest satisfied with an opinion which 
was tendered to the Board and which could not po.ssibly be substantiated. 

Mr. Silva,—Jie is a very authoritative witness. 

President. —We want to know your opinion. "Wo have his opinion already 
on record. As you have worked the filature your.self, I think you would bo 
in a better position to offer opinion on this j)oint. 

Mr. Silva. —You may take it like, that. 

Mr, Ba.theja. —Do you endorse the estimate placed before the Board by 
the Mysore Government? 

Mr. Silva. —It is a little optimi.stic in my view. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you endorse the estimate to the extent of 35 por cent. ? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, after listening to the very definite manner in which tho 
evidence was tendered. 

Mr. na.theja. —Wore yon impressed b.y tho definite manner in which the 
Director of Industries, Mysore, gave cyidence? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like to refer you to one remark in your first memo¬ 
randum. That is in paragraph 5. You say that the varieties of Indian silk 
other than mulbei-ry silk are commercially nogligihlo. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like to know exactly what the implication.s of that 
statement are. 

Mr. Silva. —The quantity is very small, 

Mr. Boag. —Do you mean that the statement is applicable to the whole of 
India ? 

Mr. Silva. —I was really thinking of tho other parts of India. 

Mr. Boag. —You are really thinking of the country as a whole. 
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Mr. Silva. —My information was that tho quantity prodnced of these 
kinds of silk was very small. 

Mr. Boag. —You base this opinion on the quantity produced. 

Mr. Silva. —Quite so. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you seon any iigurc,s of production for eri, tassar silk 
and so on? 

Mr. Silva. —Nothing very, definite. These arc some old figures here, 1 
think they were taken from Maxwell Lefroy’s Hook. 

Mr. Boag. —You have got nothing more up to d.ato than that? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —I will pass on to your answers to tho questiovinairo. You 
have given us a certain amount of information about the purchase of cocoons, 
.Do you restrict your purchases to any particular localities or do you buy 
from all parts of tho country side .S’ 

Mr. Silva. —I buy from nil parts. 

Mr. Boag. —In spite of the fact that tho cocoons purchased in different 
localities have definitely different values. 

Mr. SUva.So far as Bangalore is concerned, I don’t find it necessary to 
go to any area where the cocoons are not weighed on the 5th day. I get 
them from Bangalore and Kolar Districts, a distance of about 40 miles 
from my factory where the custom is to weigh them on the 5tb day. 

Mr. Boag. —You have mentioned the different qualities in the Chamber of 
Commerce weekly statement. I suppo.se different values for different silks 
depend partly on the quality of the cocoons and partly on the quality of 
reeling, 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —If you include Kollcgal, you have got 8 qualities mentioned 
here. Do you buy all these? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 2 Siddlaghatta, No. 4 Chikballapur and No. C Nandi. 
These three places are situated within the area from which I draw my 
supplies. 

Mr. Boag. —Your supplies come from three of the.se? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You indicate in one of your answers that you consider the 
present capacity of your filature sufficient for the present production of the 
Mysore State. 

Mr. Silva. —^What I mean to say is a filature of 40 basin is a convenient 
unit for the pi’esent production of cocoons. 

Mr, Boag. —I don’t quite follow what you mean, because I find tho 
maximum capacity of both your filatures could deal only with 5 per cent, of 
the production of Mysore and Kollegal. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —^Why limit yourself? 

Mr. Silva. —That production is carried out over such a large part of the 
country that it would not be possible to deal with the whole area. 

Mr. Boag. —A large part of the production is within your reach. 

Mr. Silva, —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you any idea of the total production of the localities 
within your reach? 

Mr Silva. —I could only arrive at it by taking the acreage and assum¬ 
ing a certain figure. That i.s all. There is no other way. 

Mr. Boag .—What is the acreage of mulberry within your reach? 

Mr, Silva. —I have got the acreage figures here. 

Mr. Boaq.—All the figures of production are based on the acre.age of 
mulberry. Yours is iust as reliable as am? others. 
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Mr, Silva. —My figures of acreage are taken from the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment Season and Crop Reports. 

Mr. Boag. —Those I take it are the origin of the other figures we have got. 

Mr. Silva. —The Sericultural Department has got its own figures. These 
figures are much less. Bangalore 7,210 acres and Kolar 4,486 acres. These 
are the two Districts from which I draw iny supplies. 

Mr. Bong. —What about Kollegal? 

Mr. Silva. —^There the present acreage is said to be 6,000 acres. At one 
time it was very much larger. 

Mr. Boag. —1 have got a figure of production of 12J lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Silva. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Boag. —Are all the Kollegal silk growing villages within reach of 
your filatures? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes within a radius of ton miles. 

Mr. Boag. —So that you are in a position to use the whole of the 
production ? 

Mr. Silva. —I can only hope to get a proportion of that, because there are 
a great number of oharka reelers too in that area. 

Mr. Boag. —In your answer to question 2, you complain of the lack of 
organisation for the marketing of cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you any views as to the possibility of improving 
matter.s or is there any method by which the nondition.s can be improved? 

Mr. Silva.—So far as the marketing of cocoons is concerned. 

Mr. Boag. —Is there any possibility of e.stabli.shing a cocoon market? 

Mr. Silva. —I don’t think it would be possible. I see very little neces¬ 
sity for it either. 

Mr. Boag. —You are satisfied with the i^resent lack of organisation? 

Mr. Silva. —What happcvis really is this when cocoons are available in a 
certain village at a certain time, every one knows when the crop is to he 
harvested. If I go to a village a few days before that crop has to bo 
harvested, I can either arrange to buy those cocoons or I know on what day 
I can get the crop I want. T don’t see any real necessity for a marketing 
organisation a.s distinct from that. 

Mr. Boag. —You can under the present .system get the full supply that 
you require. 

Mr. Silva.- —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you bargain for the price every time? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t think that the establishment of a market would 
really be any advantage to you, 

Mr. Silva. —If the market has to be within the village itself, there is 
no necessity. If it has to be anywhere else, then the question of transport 
will arise. 

Mr. Boag. —ITules.s it is between you and the village. 

Freddrnt. —What was exacTly in your mind when you said that th? 
industry was totally unorganised and weighed down by the prevailing .situa¬ 
tion and unable to adopt any measures in its defence. 

Mr. Silva. —We were not able to prevent foreign silk from coming to 
Bangalore. 

President. —What kind of organisation do you mean when you ,say that 
marketing organisation is an essential requirement? 

Mr. Silva. —No sort of combination here which has tried to fight it. 

Mr. Boag. —Any organisation or oonabination would be likely to put up 
prices against you. 
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Mr. Silva. —It would probably prevent local people from going In for 
China silk. 

Mr. Boag. —I pass On to another point and that is the average price of 
cocoons which you have given in your answer to question 19, page 2. I 
notice that these prices are higher than the prices whi[;h were given to us 
by tlie Mysore Government and I take it that the reason for the higher 
prices which you have given is that yours include the cost of transport. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes and they represent 5th day cocoons. 

Mr. Boag. —Even your Kollegal pi'ices are higher than the Mysore prices. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —I take it that the main difference is the inclusion of the 
cost of transport. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you any idea by how much the cost of transport raises 
the price? 

Mr. Silva. —I do not know their cost of transport. So tar a.s 1 am con¬ 
cerned, 1 find in Kollegal on an average the cost of transport is about 2 
pio.s a Ih. 

Mr. Boag. —And in Bangalore? 

Mr. Silva. —It comes to 1-1 pie a ib. in the current year. 

Mr. Boag. —If yon dedned that, your prices are still very considerably 
higher than the Mysore Government prices, 

Mr. Silva.—-It the figim>s given by the Mysore Government are those 
relating to the filature, then T suppose it is due to the fact that they are 
more favourably placed than I am and they have got a larger range of 
supplies. Possibly they have les.s competition also. I think there are com¬ 
paratively few charka reelers in the area within their influence than there 
are in the Kollegal ai'ea or in the Bangalore area., 

Mr. Boag. —^You mentioned just now that the plant in your filatures is 
Italian? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—You mention that the advantage of the Italian type filature 
over the French lies in the fact that you have one cooking for two reelers. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Are there any other points similar to that in which you 
consider the Italian machinery superior to the French? 

Mr. Silva. —The Italian basin being generally smaller than the French 
basin, the can.sumptioii of .steajn and water is a little less, otherwise there 
is no difference betw'een the two, 

Mr. Boag. —In other respects i,s the machinery much the same? 

Mr. Silva. —It is much the same. The French one is more massive than 
the Italian. That is all. 

Mr. Boag .—In your statement of costs in Appendix B, I take it that you 
have takeji no credit for the value of waste? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —You have given the quantity of waste in Appendix C and 
the sale price in Appendix A. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —So that by deducting the value of the waste produced at 
that price, one can arrive at your nett co,st of silk, 

Mr. Silva. —Yes provided it is remombored that it is 70 per cent. 

Mr. Boag.—-You have given the exact quantities. Taking the quantltie.s 
at the prices given, we can arrive at your nett cost of your silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Yea. 
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Mr. Boag. —Taking your Bangalore costs in 1932-33 in wkich you separat¬ 
ed the costs of the throwing mill from the filature and comparing them 
with the previous years, I find that under supervision and management 
there is a very large drop. What is that due to? 

Mr. Silva. —In previous years I had an Italian expert on lls. 300. 
These are only 4 months figures. 

Mr. Boag. —I am aware of that. Even so if you multiply it by three, 
the cost of supervision i.s les.s than half. 

Mr. Silva. —It is mainly due to that. 

M.r. Boag. —Would it be possible for you to give any idea of the saving 
on these costa which might have been realised if your lllatui'o had been 
working on a full capacity? 

Mr. Silva. —If yon are referring to the proportion of costs, it will remain 
the same. 

Mr. Boag. —How do you mean? 

Mr. Silva. —1-49. That proportion will remain much the same. If you 
will kindly see 1929-30, after all it is only 1-56. It is a little more than 
1-49 in 1932-33. 

Mr. Boag. —In 1929-30 you approached much nearer to capacity than in 
1932-33. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I .should have thought there again that your charges under 
supervision and possibly under power wotrld have been proportionately less, 
as your output increased. 

Mr. Silva.' —Unfortunately there is one thing, in that year the charges 
on account of the throwing mill have been combined with the others. I 
have not been able to separate them. 

Mr. Boag. —In any case you don’t think the difference would be very 
considerable ? 

Mr. Silva .—Not at all. 

Mr. Boag. —I find in Kollogal your supervision charges are much higher 
than in Bangalore. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. The reason for that is the whole of the paid staff had 
to be employed whether we worked fully or not, 

Mr. Boag. —That is definitely due to the low production. 

Mr. Silva.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —That implies of course that an increase of production would 
reduce your charges? 

Mr. Silva .—Yes.' 

Mr. Boag. —Is there any reason why the Kollegal charges should be 
higher than in Bangalore? 

Mr. Silva. —Bather they should be lower. 

Mr. Boag. —I worked out your figures per pound of silk and I noticed 
in Kollegal with the exception of .supervision they are generally lower. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I find that your labour charge for example in Bangalore in 
1929-30 was just over one rupee a pound and in Kollegal it wa.s only -06. 

Mr. Silva .—That is why I say that the cost of production should rathor 
he lower in Kollegal than in Bangalore. At that -time the Kollegal labour 
was untrained. 

Mr. Boag. —What do you think that they ought to come down to? 

Mr. Silva. —I should say the same figure as Bangalore. 

Mr. Boag. —Kollegal costs would bo lower than those in Bangalore? 

Mr. Silva. —That is also true. 
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Mr. Boag. —To what level do you think you would be able to bring them 
down? 

Mr. Silva. —1'35 as compared with 1'49. 

Mr. Boag. —You have given in answer to question 29 the quantity of 
labour you employ for an output limited to two-thirds of your capacity. 

Mr. Silva. —The figures should be 82 instead of 102 and 40 instead of 50. 

Mr. Boag. —Do I understand from that for a full output these figures 
should be increased by 50 per cent, ? 

Mr. Silva,. —Not in all respects. There are certain clas,se.s of emi>Ioyees 
who are not increased in the same proportion. 

Mr. Boag. —What roughly would he the iaerea.se under labour? 

Mr. Silva. —The figures that I have given in Appendix D will give you 
a more reliable indication of the extent of labour. 

Mr. Boag. —259 as against 152, more than double? 

Mr, Silva. —As against 82. 

Mr. Boag. —Three times for 100 basins? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, I have provided on a liberal basis to replace absentees 
and to keep an absolutely full complement. Then we have got watchmen 
and poons whom we do not employ at present. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to question 31 in which you give the block value 
of the filature, what are those other assets? 

Mr. Silva. —Motor vans, furniture. 

Mr. Batheja. —How old is your motor van? 

Mr. Silva. —4 years. 

Mr. Boag. —Then at 26 you have written it down to nothing. 

Mr. Batheja. —It must be valueless now. 

Mr. Silva. —I have not been able to write off throughout at 25 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —You claim that a depreciation of 25 per cent, should bo 
provided for? 

Mr. Silva. —That i.s for a model filature. 

Mr. Boag. —Why is your land and buildings at Kollegal valued so very 
much higher than those in Bangalore? 

Mr. Silva.^ln Bangalore the land at which my factory is situated is 
leased. Only the buildings are my own. In Kollegal the land is my own. 
It includes a large area of 6 acres. There are several buildings. 

Mr, Boag. —Can you give the value of land and buildings separately in 
Kollegal ? 

Mr. Silva. —The land is valued at Rs. 2,000. We have got a residential 
bungalow, quarters, large godowns and. that sort of thing. Then we have 
got water supply—a well costing Bs. 2,000 to R.s. 3,000. 

Mr. Boag. —In Bangalore you have got nothing but the factory, 

Mr. Silva. —Quite so. 

Mr. Boag. —This Bangalore valuation is for the filature alone. It 
doesn’t include the throwing mill? 

Mr, Silva. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Arising from the question just asked by my colleague, 
Mr. Boag, the value of land and buildings in Kollegal are Rs. 21,000. Are 
all those buildings necessary for a filature of that sisse? 

Mr. Silva. —The bungalow of course would be superfluous in a place like 
Bangalore. In an out of the way place a bungalow would he necessary 
for the Manager, and quarters arc also nee&ssary. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you require 6 acres of land for a filature of that size? 

Mr. Silva. —^I don’t think 6 acres would be nece,ssary. When I bought 
the property, the land came with it. 
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Mr. Batheja. —If a new filature of that type was started on an economic 
basis, it would not be necessary to have laud and buildings ot that value. 

Mr. Silva. —Not quite to that extent, but of course evoi’ything depends 
upon how the whole thing is planned. If quarters are required, they may 
require a larger area of land for that purpose. 

Mr. Boag. —You bought this property? 

Mr. SUva. —I bought the property and built the factory. There were 
certain other buildings. 

Mr. Boag. —Was it run as a filature? 

Mr. Silva,. —Many years ago it was worked as a filature. 

Mr. Butkeja.~Bo I take it as a general proposition that some of the 
buildings and land are superfiuous to your requiremcnt.s. 

Mr. Silva. —If you wore to consider it strictly, it might bo hold that 
some are superfluous. For instance if I were to start a filature, I would 
not have some of these buildings. 

Mr. Batheja. —Plea.se refer to your replj' to que.stion 19 where you have 
given the number of cocoons per ib. Can this price which prevailed in 19d2-d3 
by any improvements in the cost of cultivation or improvements in the silk 
worm rearing be reduced still further? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —By how much? 

Mr. Silva. —I could not say. It depends on the extent of improvement 
effected. 

Mr. Batheja. —Taking reasonable improvements and reasonable skill. 

Mr. SUva,. —That is why I have taken 10 per ceiit. as a safe estimate. 

Mr. Batheja. —What would bo the decrease in the price of oocoous during 
the next three years? 

Mr, SUva. —Assuming that ail conditions are as at present. 

Mr. Batheja. —Yes and the Mysore Government maintains its improve¬ 
ment policy on a normal scale 

Mr, Silva. —If it is going to ho on a normal scale, other conditions 
remaining the same as they are, I think there is no likelihood of the price 
coming down. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you studied the costa of raising a pound of cocoon 
as supplied by the Mysore Government on page 9 of their memorandum P 

Mr. Silva. —I cannot .say that T have studied the figures, but I have seen 
them. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will you do me the favour of glancing through these 
costs and let me know if these costs under any head are capable of further 
reduction ? 

Mr, Silva. —The cost of cultivation, I could not say. 

Mr. Batheja. —Under Item 2? 

Mr. Silva. —I don’t think I can .speak with any authority. The main item 
there is the mulberry cultivation. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You as a large buyer of cocoon,s must be interested in the 
price of cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —Very much so. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have got no idea whether these costs can be reduced 
by any possible means in tlie near future. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes by a larger i.ssue of disease free seed and saving two out 
of 5 crops that are now lost, certainly it should be possible to reduce tho 
price of cocoons. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is one po.ssible source of economy. 

Mr. Silva. —That is one source of economy which can bo brought into 
effect at oucg. That is what T mean. It doesn’t take very long after all. 
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Mr. Batheja. —The biggest item in the cost of producing a pound of 
cocoon is the cost of mulberry leaf. 

Mr. Silva. —True. 

Mr. Batheja. —Could that cost be reduced? 

Mr. Silva. —It would be reduced in this way because the leaves would 
be sufficient for 5 crops instead of d. At present those leaves are used up 
for 3 crops. If those leaves could be used for live crops, considerable 
saving would arise, 

Mr. Batheja. —Apart from that factor 1 want to ask you whether you 
think from your experience that the cost of cultivation can be brought down. 

Mr. Silva. —I could not say. 

Mr. Batheja. —Nor can you .say how the co.st of mulberry cultivation 
compares with the cost of cultivation of other crops. 

Mr. Silva, —I could not 8.ay with any authority. 

Mr. Batheja. —If you cannot speak with any authority, I shall drop that 
point. You have an idea of the general fall in agricultural prices? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Looking at the figures given in reply to question 19, from 
192C-26 to 1932-33, the price of cocoons has fallen by about 50 per cent. 
Take your Kollegal figure. 

Mr. Silva. —We have not got earlier figures. We have got figures for 
1928-29. 

Mr. Batheja. —Would it be a correct statement to say that the price of 
cocoons has fallen by 60 per cent. 

Mr. Silva. —P'rom Jls. 10-8-0 to Us. 6-1-0 in the case of Bangalore. I 
do not know what the price was for Kollegal in 1925. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am making a rough statement. Would it be correct to 
make a statement like this? 

Mr. Silva. —40 to 50 per cent, would be a correct statement. 

Mr. Batheja. —To what extent have the prices of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties in Mysore fallen? flare you any idea? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —In an.swer to question 20, page 3 of your replies, you have 
.said that after reeling, your jiroduct is subject to a detailed examin.at)on 
at the hands of an expert staff and t)n.s process corresponds to re-reeling 
in China. Does it exactly (orrc.spond ? 

Mr. Silva. —Not exactly. 

Mr. Batheja. —If it doesn’t exactly correspond, what are the differences? 
What is re-reeling? Could you describe it from your technical experience? 

Mr. Silva. —I have no personal experience. In China they reel the silk 
on to a small reel and from there it is transferred to another place where it 
is rewound. 

Mr. Batheja. —Hand reels or power reels? 

Mr. Silva. —To a large extent it is power reeling, to a lesser extent 
hand reeling. In modern filatures they have re-reeling as part of their 
plant. Almost immediately it is transferred from one section to another. 

Mr. Batheja. —You say you do some sort of work with the help of your 
expert staff. Does it come to the standard of re-reeling in China? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Mr. Ba,theja. —What would be the differences between your examination 
as you call it and ro-reeling? To what extent would your defects be removed 
by re-reeling? 

Mr. Silva. —Our examination is far more effetjtive than the so-called re- 
reeling in Cbinaj 
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Mr. Batheja. —^Would you by this expert examination bring up the quality 
of your product to the level of the re-reeled silk of China and Japan? 

Mr. Silva. —1 have no doubt about it. 

Mr. Batheja. —Your quality does come up to that standard? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —^There is a very essential difference between your product 
after it has undergone examination and the ebarka product. 

Mr. Silva. —Even otherwise. 

Mr. Batheja. —So that there is a very great difference in quality. 

Mr. Silva. —There is. 

Mr. Batheja. —Wliich ought to express a difference in price? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Your silk ought to fetch a very high price? 

Mr. Silva. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Batheja. —How does your silk compare with the Canton steam filature.? 

Mr. Silva. —In point of what? 

Mr. Batheja. —Taking it as a whole. I am hinting at the price factor 
again. 

Mr. Silva.- —I think there is very little doubt. The quality—compares 
very favourably with Canton silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —If you were a weaver.or a man who was a buyer of silk, 
what price would you pay for the difference in quality between the Canton 
Steam filature and your own product? 

Mr. Silva. — I shall read this extract from an American report. “ This 
silk could be used in fabrics where the qualities of superior Canton silks 
are desired, the better durability and cohesion indicating better weaving 
qualities.” 

Mr. Batheja. —How would you express it? You are a weaver; suppose you 
are on the look out to buy raw silk for purposes of manufacture; you have 
specimens of the Silva filature silk and Canton steam filature silk and you 
know there are differences. How would you express that difference in price? 
1 am not talking what the difference actually is because you might argue 
that people are so blind that they do not appreciate the merits of Silya’s 
silk. 

Mr. Silva, —The difference ought to be not less than Rs. 2 per pound. I 
have said somewhere in my note that 8 to 12 annas goes back to the 
weaver in the shape of reduced cost. Even though he may pay more, he 
gets an advantage which can be measured in term.s of money at 8 to 12 
annas per pound in the savings effected during the course of weaving 
operations. 

Mr. Batheja. —With what class of silk are you comparing? 

Mr. Silva. —I was referring to charka .silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —I will deal with the charka later. I want you to compare 
the quality between your product and the Canton steam filature product 
and tell me what is the extent of the dilferenoe and how is that difference 
expressed in terms of price before an impartial observer? 

Mr, Silva. —I can hardly be expected to be an impartial observer where 
my own produce is concerned. 

Mr. Batheja. —Leaving aside the question of price difference, you say your 
silk would bo superior to Canton steam filature. Of that you have no doubt. 

Mr. Silva, —No. 

Mr. Batheja, —How does it compare with the Canton steam filature in 
this degummiiig qualities? 

Mr. Silva.~l have no accurate or reliable data with regard to degumming. 
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Mr, Batheja. —Have you not made any study of the qualities of your rival 
silk? 

Mr. Silva. —The real test should come from a factory which works 
continuously with my silk. There is one such factory in Bangalore. 

Mr. Batheja. —When you market your silk and go and see your customers, 
don’t you try and comiiare your commodity with the foreign commodity and 
demonstrate the difference between the two as a justification for the differ¬ 
ence in price which you propose to charge. 

Mr. Silva. —What T want to bring to your notice is that the so-called 
boil off test is not constant throughout the 12 month.s. Sometimes 1 reel 
from fresh cocoons. Reeling is easier with these cocoons than with the drier 
cocoons. The result is that those eocoon.s do not remain in the basin very 
long. They are quickly reeled off and more gum goes into the thread than 
on other occasions when the cocoons are dry. It depends also on the 
season. For this reason if one wants to know the boiling off test, one must 
take figures continuously for 12 months and then take the average. From 
the information which I got from a factory in Bangalore, I understand the 
general average boil off is about 22 per cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you any idea of the boil off of Canton steam filature? 

Mr. Silva. —I have no personal knowledge. The figures have been given 
by Government. 

Mr. Batheja. —Would you say if these figures aro reliable so far as the 
boil off test is concerned, your silk is as good as the Canton steam filature 
or the Canton steam filature is slightly superior. Shall we say they are equal 
in boil off test? 

Mr..Silva. —Yes more or leas. 

Mr. Batheja. —What are the other differences between your silk and the 
steam filature silk? 

Mr. Silva. —Tu regard to intrinsic (jualitie.s, lu.stre, elasticity and so on, 
we consider that oui' silk is superior to their silk. Normally it is said 
that the winding qualities of cliarka silk arc bad. That reproach doesn’t 
apply to filature silk. The winding quality is just as good as those of 
Canton steam filature silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they hotter or worse? 

Mr Silva. —They are at least equal. 

Mr. Batheja.—They aro not better. 

Mr. Silva. —I cannot say as we are getting the maximum efficiency wo 
want. 

Mr. Batheja. —You are complaining bore about the Canton steam filature. 
I thought yoii must have compared closely your own silk with Canton silk, 
ff you make a demand for protection, you must study your rival. 

Mr. Silva. —So far as winding quality is concerned, I have often com¬ 
pared the two and that is why .T say we get the maximum efficiency. There 
is no further occasion to compare the cfficioney of one with the oilier. 

Mr. Boat). —You get the maximum efficiency in each case? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —For your purpose the two silks arc equal. 

Mr. Silva. —For working purposes they are equal in winding quality. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have discussed about ebarka silk. From your experi¬ 
ence as a silk reeler, what do you think of tho future of charkas in My.sore 
State? T.s it likely to .survive? 

Mr, Silva. —Tn my opinion the charka has no future. 

Mr. Batheja. —From the point of view of technical efficiency? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Ba,theja. —From the point of view of price, it is able to produce silk 
at a cheaper rate than the filature. 
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Ml"- Silva. —If the filatures were to multiply, the charka would have no 
future. 

Mr. liuthaja. —As they have not multiplied, they hold their own. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. Capitalists have not come into the industry during 

the last few years. 

Mr. Bafheja. —You say the capitalists do not come into the industry as 
there is no profit. 

Mr. Silva. —In the last tow years the position has been such that there 
is no inducement for anybody to invest his money. 

Mr. Bathe/ja. —The inferiority of charka silk from the technical point 
of view is more thaii compen.sated b,y the fact that it is cheaper in price. 
I want an answer to that question. Is the technical defect of the charka silk 
more than compemsated by the lower price at which it is sold. You yourself 
have said that the price makes a good appeal to the poor weaver. 

Mr. Silva. —1 don’t think it in more than compensated. 

Mr. Bathcja. —You think that quality is still bad and that the low price 
is not much of a compensation? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You think that the moment sufficient filatures are set up 
and the product of these filatures is sold at the price which you suggest 
in your memorandum, if the scheme of protection is given effect to, the 
charka .silk will disappear. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —And people will bo willing to pay a higher price. 

Mr. Silva. —I think so. 

Mr. Batheja. —There will be no use even for poor grade silk goods. 

Mr. Silva. —There will always be some who would consume poor grade 
silk goods. 

Mr, Batheja. —The demand for low grade silk is much greater than the 
demand for high grade silk. 

Mr. Silva. —I suppose so, 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you also agree that most of the imported silk which do 
come from outside India are also low grade silks? 

Mr. Silva.-r-Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What do you think of tlui iU'o.spccts of the Mysore Domestic 
basin as a comjjetitor to filatures ? 

Mr. Silva. —My view is that the My.sore domestic ba.sin cannot be and 
is not likely to be a serious competitor to filatures. What I mean to say 
is that it is the filatures that will have to be encouraged and not the domestic 
basin. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am not talking of encouraging the one or the other, 

I am talking of existing facts. 

Afr. Silva. —T don’t think that the Mysore domestic basin is suitable, even 
for Mysore coiiditions, except perhaps in outlying parts. As against filatures 
I don’t think it is in a. position of advantage. The output is comparatively 
limited and the domc.stic ba.sin man is not therefore in <a po.sition to enter 
into direct relations with the upcountry markets. The upcountry orders are 
all rrholesale orders. 

Air. Batheja. —That is an advantage as regard.s marketing. Let us 
confine ourselves about the technical efficiency of the Mysore domestic basin? 

Mr. Silva. —Technical efficiency may be as good as that of filatures. Of 
course I liave no personal knowledge of a domestic basin. 

Afr. Batheja. —You have never studied the Mysore domestic basin. 

Mr, Silva, —I have not worked it myself, but J am quite familiar with it. 
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Mr. Jiatheja. —I cannot ask anybody else this question. Have you not 
studied it? 

Mr. Silva. —I will admit for the purpose of our argument that as regards 
technical efficiency it is equal to a filature. 

Mr, Batheja. —What about the operating costs? 

Mr. Silva. —As I'cgai'd.s the operating costs it is at a disadvantage because 
of its very limited pi'oduction as compared with that of a filature. 

Mr. Batheja. —How does it compare with the charka silk in operating 
costs ? 

Mr, Silva. —Its cost is much higher. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will it be able to compete with chai'ka silk in respect of 
its tGcl)nieal superiority? 

Mr. Silva. —No, because of the proportionately iiighcr costs, At present 
it is neither the one nor the other. The price is higher titan tliat of charka 
silk and not much lower than of filature silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —In your view the Mj’soro. domestic basin has no future? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, that i.s my view. If you will allow me I would like to 
draw your attention to the fact that the co.st of transxtort which is a material 
item is higher in the case of a domestic ba,sin thotigh it is situated in the 
village itseif. The filature draws its .sui)i)Hos in bulk. As I told you before, 
my present cost is IT i)ie. Although the dome.stio basin obtains his 
supplies from an area quite close to it, ho han to got them by headload 
and therefore the cost is more. Here the cost of transport of cocoons has 
been given as 2T pies. 

Mr. Batheja. —1 shall coini)ai‘e the Mysore domestic basin with charka. 

Mr. Silva. —There it has no advantage. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the difference iu cost between the Mysore domestic 
basin and the oluuka due to especially when we remember the operating costs 
arc the same? 

Mr. Silva. —On the domestic basin we turn out a much higher standard 
of silk, 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it duo to greater amount of waste? 

Mr. Silva. —Largely. 

Mr. Batheja. —And the lower output i,(x I'aw silk us compared with charka? 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is that the main difference? 

Mr. Silva. —The other one is quality. We are aiming at a good quality. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am not talking of quality. 1 am talking of costs. I 
want to understand the exact reason why there is so iniicii difference in cost. 
There is one difference in (!ost due to the fact that the charka costs about 
lls. 15, whereas the Mysore domestic basin costs a very mueli larger sum. 

Mr, Silva. —That is the initial cost. 

Mr. Batheja. —Why is the working cost so much higher? 

Mr. Silva. —Tlie charka m.'ui jxuts a greater quantity of wa.sto into hi.s 
silk than the domestic basin man docs. That is one item, Anothei’ iioint 
to be noted is that the charka man is ahv'ays keen on getting the maximum 
jiroduction. The number of turns which can be given to the charka is 
limited only by tile capacity of the man who turns it. Sometimes the.y 
attain a far higher simed than the domestic basin. In that way the domestic 
basin production is much lower. The domestic basin owner aims at xrniformity 
whereas tlic charka man is not at all jiarticular. Therefore the work is 
done slower. There is yet another importa.tit point. Work on the domestic 
basin like that in the filature is not allowed to go on iu the way in which a 
charka man would allow it because if there is a break, wo immediately stoxi 
the reel and tie the broken ends. The charka man doesn’t do that. 
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Mr. Batheja. —In reply to the same question on page 4, you have stated 
that filature is preferable from the point of view of employment. Suppose 
all the charkas were replaced by a filature of your size, what would be the 
increase in the employment? 

Mr. Silva. —I would have to make a calculation. 

Mr. Batheja. —What would be .porceiitagc in the increase of (unploynient ? 

Mr. Silva. —There is one other thing to be mentioned with regard to the 
charka. Although there are supposed to be 4,000 charkas, they are not all 
working throughout the year or even for a greater portion of the year, they 
only work by fits and starts. They don’t give regular employment to 
anybody at all. 

Mr. Batheja. —The same remarks apply to the filature also.*' 

Mr. Silva. —The filature has to invest a large amount of capital and to 
employ a salaried staff. If it closed down, it would close down as I did last 
.year; otherwise it is bound to carry on. 

Mr. Batheja. —How many effective charkas are working just now—I moan 
full employment? 

Mr. Silva. —I can only judge it by the production. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the effective figure? 

Mr. Silva. —lbs, per day per charka, taking 25 working days. 

Afr. Batheja.—J shall work that out myself and I don’t want to trouble 
you. In reply to question 24, yon say that Indian filatures except for the 
quality of the cocoons have no other disadvantages compared to foreign 
filatures. 

Mr. Silva.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is the price of cocoons very much lower outside? 

Mr. Silva. —I do not know the price outside. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am talking of question 24 where you have compared the 
Indian filature with a foreign filatui'e. There is probably a difference as 
I'egards the cost of cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —Very likely there is. 

Mr. Batheja. —Probably you don’t know? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —How do you compare your filature with foreign filature in 
regard to wages? 

Mr. Silva. —I do not know tho actual figures outside. I believe in Japan 
they calculate the working costs of fine denier silk at 3 yen, 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you any idea of the cost of labour in China which is 
competing with you? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You have no infoi’raation about tho other item.s mentioned 
in question 23? 

Mr. Silva. —I don’t have firsthand information. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you give me some general information? 

Mr. Silva. —Some years ago a comparison was made by the American Silk 
A.ssooiation. I gathered at that time that the working cost of a pound of 
good silk came to Rs, 2-8-0. 

Mr. Batheja. —As against your figure of? 

Mr. Silva. —Rs. 2-2-0 after adding 10 annas for depreciation and interest 
on capital. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the last three years it has decreased? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am referring to Appendix B. It has como down to 
1-49. 
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Mr. Silva. —Tes. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is a general statement. You have said that if protec¬ 
tion is granted, there will be a ten per cent, reduction in expenditure 
during the next 10 years. 

Ifr, Silva. —1 have agreed to put it at 25 per cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have given this figure for the entire costs? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What would be tbe reduction in the reeling charges? 

Mr, Silva. —That information is given in Appendix D, I think the cost 
of manufacture is Rs. 1-11-9 without deducting the return from waste or 
Rs. 1-6-11 nett that includes dej)reciation and interest. 

Mr. Batheja. —Even now you can have this reduction? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Given a little longer period, can you work the reduction 
further? 

Mr. Silva. —10 per cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —^^On this? 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Besides that we might expect a reduction in the price of 
cocoons. 

Mr, Silva. —We are not really expecting a reduction in the price of 
cocoons, because we expect a general rise in the level of prices. 

Mr, Batheja. —In Appendix D you have given us au idea of the cost of 
100 basins and your figure works out at Rs. 100 per basin, because you can 
manufacture these things locially. Have you seen the Mysore Government 
cost per basin? They have mentioned a figure of Rs. 150. A statement was 
made that a filature could be set up by manufacturing basins at the State 
Workshops and these basins could he supplied at a cost of Rs, 175 per basin, 
Ts there any difference between the basin us you will make it and the basin 
the Mysore Government will make? 

Mr. Silva. —I believe, there is. Tho bulky parts can he constrticted in 
masonry and wood on the spot and only the essential parts in metal. No 
attempt has been made to construct the whole thing in thi.s way. 

Mr. Batheja, —The Mysore Government costs go up, because they use 
certain materials for certain parts which you think are not necessary. 

Mr. Silva. —Quite so. 

Mr, Batheja. —Have, you seen the Mysore Government basin ? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Bathe,ja. —How is the construction of the My.sore Domestic basin in 
comparison with yours? 

Mr. Silva.- —The cost is hound to he less if they don’t use iron, 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you get the basins from Japan? 

Mr. Silva. —T understand the Director of Industries, Madras had some 
estimates for bvasins from Japan. 

Mr. Batheja. —What i.s the price of Japanese ha,sin? 

Mr. Silva. —Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. 

Mr. Batheja,, —The parks being the same as those of Erench or Italian? 

Mr. Silva. —T haven’t got the details. 

Mr. Batheia. —In reply to a question by Mr, Boag you said that the 
staff suggested by yon for 100 basin filatures in Ajipendix D is paid more or 
les.s on a liberal rate, 

Mr. Silva.- — A lihpr.'il number of people, T said. I said full complement. 

Mr. Ba,the.ja. —Do yon mesin by the statement that there are some people 
who are not quite necessary for the purpose of working in a filature? 

SEE. INDTJSTET X 
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Mr. Silva, —If a private man were to work? 

Mr. Bathe,ja. —He would make some economies under this head. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Could you give us a revised statement how he would 
economise ? 

Mr. Silva. —It would be possible to economise. For instance I have 
allowed for 10 supervisors. 

Mr. Batheja. —It w’ould be po.ssible to economise consistent with efficiency ? 

Mr. Silva. —My practical experience is that for the kind of work we do, it 
is necessary to have ample supervision. It is likely that others may not 
agree with me on that point. 

Mr. Boag. —You consider this .st.aff necessary for efficient working? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What do you mean by saying that it is liberal? Do you 
accept the implication that your filature is not conducted efficiently? 

Mr. Silva. —My filature i.s conducted cBBciently. I have an eye on it 
constantly, so has my son. The filature contemplated in Appendix D will 
not be looked after by the proprietor, but bj’ a Manager. 

Mr. Batheja. — Let me pass on to your answer to question 38. In what 
part' of India is your silk sold? You said that your silk is sold to the mills 
in Bombay for borders? 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—Is it sold anywhere else? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, Benares, Surat, Punjab and Calcutta. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the proportion of sale in these parts? 

Mr. Silva. —I have given the figures in Appendix B. 

Mr. Batheja. —Thi.s is local and upcountry sale. How far are these markets 
important from your point of view? 

Mr. Silva. —In 1927-28 the Benaros market was an important market for 
me. There I was doing fairly well uji to 1928-29. Since that time I have 
nearly lost the market owing tc( the competition of Canton steam filature. 
In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the Surat market was very active. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you still ro.tain that market? 

Mr. Silva. —I have not lost that market entirely. The sales are compara¬ 
tively small. In 1929-30 China silk began to drive mo out of Surat. In 
1930-31 and 1931-32 a large proportion of the sales was to Bombay, cotton 
mills. 

Mr. Batheja. —Your biggest market is really Bombay after leaving the 
local sales. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Your Beimres market i.s lo.st. Have you got any market in 
Punjab and Bengal? 

Mr. Silva. —Occasionally. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is very negligible? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. There i.s a big market in Calcutta. We are not able 
io supply at their rates. 

Mr. Batheja. —Now your importiint market i.s Bombay. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, at present. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you at any time had any market in Calcutta? 

Mr. Silva. —^Wo have supplied one of the bigge.st mills. They want even 
now. We can’t come to any agreement with regard to the price. 

Mr. Batheja. —You mean cotton mills? 

Mr. Silva. —Bengal silk mills. They are enquiring if we can supply at 
their price and we find that it is not possible, 
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Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 42, you say that they have no grading 
or sorting of Mysore silk. 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —This statement is true of Kollegal silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can charka silk be graded? 

Mr. Silva. —T don’t think that any grading is possible except in the matter 
of size which I would not call grading. 

Mr. Batheja. —There are some well known qualities of Chinese Native 
reeled silk. Can similar clas.'iific.ations be adopted in Mysore? 

Mr. Silva, —T do not know whether these well known qualities are based 
on any difference in quality. It seems to me that they differentiate their 
silk in the same way as we do. 

Mr. Boaq, —On the ground of the place of origin? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Among the imports of silk that come into India, there 
are different qualities. Can you mention any imported .silk to which your 
silk corresponds in quality? 

Mr. Silva. —I consider the best quality of the imported silk would 
approach our filature silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you specify any name or brand? You know the varie¬ 
ties which are coming into India. 

Mr. Silva. —Canton steam filature. That is the general name given to 
the quality which competes with ours. 

Mr, Batheja. —I thought it was inferior to yours. I want the name of the 
quality which can be compared to yours as being equal. 

Mr. Silva. —There i.s some really good CTiinese silk which does come into 
India. 

Mr. Batheja,. —T want to know of a particular brand which comes into 
competition with your silk, I am not talking of price just now. 

Mr. Silva. —I do not know of any particular chop or description. 

Mr. Batheja.. —Have you any experience of Minchow filature, first grade or 
first quality? Have you not made any attempt to make a comparison? 

Mr. Silva. —I have not tested. 

Mr. Batheja. —You must have handled it. 

Mr. Silva. —Mere handling will not help much. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to the same question 42, you have referred to 
the silk conditioning house. Where would you locate the silk conditioning 
house ? 

Mr. Silva. —As far as T am concerned, I would be satisfied with one silk 
conditioning hou.se in Bangalore—a silk conditioning house to deal with 
the Indian production and not with imported silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will thi.s .silk conditioning house have sufficient business? 
You say that the charka silk may not be scientifically tested and graded. 
At present you have got two filatures in Mysore—Mysore Government fila¬ 
ture and your filature. Will there be sufficient business? 

Mr. Silva, —If the charkas improve their quality, there will be enough 
business. 

Mr. Batheja. —There will be some silk conditioning charge? 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes, perhaps half an anna per lb. 

Mr. Batheja. —You would prefer this thing to be located in Bangalore 
if one is started at all? 

Mr. Silva, heoause w© produce the largest quantity. 

x2 



Mr, Bai/iejo.—The outside consumers may not attach much importance to 
the local test. 

Mr. Silva, —I don’t think so. If it is established on a proper footing .... 

Mr. Batheja ,—What do yon mean by ‘ established on a proper footing ’ P 

Mr, Silva .—^Either it should be a Government concern or it should be 
one holding a charter from Government who should have adequate control. 

Mr. Batheja, —Would you be satisfied if it is run by the Mysore Chamber 
of Commerce P 

Mr, Silva ,—I don’t think it would be satisfactory. There should be a 
special authority holding a charter from Government to run the concern. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will it not be argued also that if it is set up by the 

Mysore Government, Mysore Government have a large interest P 

Mr. Silva. —It should be done by the Government of India. 

Mr. Batheja. —Would your difficulty be met if a conditioning house is 
located outside Mysore, say in Bombay? 

Mr. Silva. —I don’t think so.- If a great part of the produce is here, 
there is no object in locating the conditioning house in Bombay. There a 
conditioning house could deal only with imported silk. In my view it is 

unnecessary to have the imported silk conditioned. • It is only meant for 

the purpose of Indian silk and not for foreign silk. 

Mr, Batheja. —You have supplied us with two appendices and tried to 
prove that Chinese give assistance. The source of your information is con¬ 
tained in the first page. The lower half of the page is that Japanese 
correspondence to the Mysore Government. There is no other source? 

Mr, Silva. —No. 

Mr. Batheja.—What is the source of the extract at the top of the page? 

Mr, Silva. —I have submitted two. One is an extract from a Market 
Report issued by Messrs. J. C. Chinai and Company, Shanghai who ship raw 
silk largely to India. As regards the other, a certain silk merchant who 
deals in China silk has received that direct from China. 

Mr, Batheja. —Have you got the original? 

Mr. Silva. —I can show you the original in Kollegal when we go there. 

Mr, Batheja ,—In reply to question 48, you have assumed for purposes of 
argument that the exchange rate was Rs. 1-13 or 1-14. In what year wa.s 
it? 

Mr. Silva. —Just about 3 years ago. Before that it was even higher. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is not .supported by the documents supplied by the 
Mysore Government. I don’t find an equivalent price of Rs. 1-14 at any stage 
after 1929. 

Mr. Silva .—I said that the first serious drop occurred in 1930. 

Mr, Batheja .—I want to know how you got the normally equivalent? 

Mr. Silva.—What T meant hy normally equivalent is what we were 
accustomed to for a certain period immediately preceding that. 

Mr. Batheja .—How did you get the value of Rs. 1-13 and Rs. 1-14? 

Mr. Silva. —In 1927 the exchange was 175. 

Mr. Batheja. —You regard this figure as normal up to 1930. My point is 
that it i.s not supported by actual figures, 

Mr. Silva. —We have got figures for 192-5, 1926 and 1927. 

Mr, Batheja .—What reasons have you to think that those are normal 
years ? 

Mr. Silva .—That was the exchange for a certain period to which we 
were accustomed in the .silk market. 

Mr. Batheja, —-In reply to question .51 you have stated that one of the 
causes of the decline in the industry is the serious fall in the price of silk 
wpste owing to the use of artificial silk in place of spun silk, 
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Mr. SUva.^Ye^. 

Mr. Batheja. —The present price is 8 annas. 

Mr. Silva. —It is unsaleable at 8 annas. 

Mr. Batheja. —What was the price 5 years back? 

Mr. Silva. —lls. 3-8-0 a pound. 1 have given the price in Appendix A. Jri 
1927 it came down. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you any idea of the prices which used to prevail say 
even beyond this period .f* 

Mr. Silva. —The filature waste began to be available only in 1925. Before 
that there was no filature waste. Government also started their filature about 
the same time. 

Mr. Batheja. —1 shall be obliged if you can give me figures as far back 
as 1922. 

Mr. Silva. —Not before 1924. My first figure was Is. 8d. Then it came 
down to 4 shillings. 

Mr, Batheja. —Does artificial silk make a suitable substitute for spun 
silk? 

Mr. Silva. —From the point of view of India, it may not, but for the 
European market or American market, it does to a very large extent. In 
India what we want is a lasting fabric. On the other hand in Europe or 
America the fabric is just meant for a season and artificial silk serves the 
purpose very well and it is also cheaper than spun silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is to this cause that you attribute the decline in the 
demand of waste silk from Europe and America. 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja, —If artificial silk could be manufactured here, would it be 
able to sell in India in competition? If spun silk waste is made into yarn, 
would it be possible to compete successfully with artificial silk? 

Mr, Silva. —1 doubt whether spun silk would ever compete with artificial 
silk, because it is more costly than artificial silk. In India spun silk should 
be preferred or is likely to be irreferred to artificial silk, because of the 
durability. 

Mr. Batheja. —If the foreign market is lost and one is not sure of the 
domestic market, then may 1 take it that the market for spun silk waste 
is permanently gone? 

Mr. Silva. —That is why I am asking for a bounty. Otherwise I shall 
have to burn my waste. 

Mr. Batheja. —To this extent the decline of the industry is permanent? 
Mr. Silva. —The market has not all gone yet. There is a market. There 
are sales. 

Mr. Batheja. —In the hope that the price will rise. 

Mr. Silva. —Still a large amount of spun silk is actually consumed. May 
I refer here to one of the points raised, during the evidence? It was said 
that a duty should be levied on the imports of spun silk. I want to develop 
that point. 

President. —You can do it later after Mr. Batheja has finished, 
il^r. Batheja. —In reply to question 54 you say that China waste is compet¬ 
ing with your waste. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is Chinese waste coming to India? 

Mr. Silva. —Outside India. M'y own market lies in England. 

Mr. Batheja. —That has been killed by the Chinese waste sent there. 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. With regard to the proposal for an increase of duty 
on spun silk. 

Prcsidcjrt.—There is no such proposal. 



Mr. Silvdv —What I was wanting to say is this; it has been suggested 
to the Board that the duty on spun silk should also be ijioreased as a protec¬ 
tive measure against raw silk and the point that I wish to mention is this; 
if protection is going to be onlj' against China and Japan, of course I am 
heartily in accord with that view. But if that protection is also to operate 
against the Continent of Europe and the United Kingdom from where we 
get spun silk, then it would operate very hardly on those who have to sell 
silk waste, because those markets will not buy our waste and we will have 
to burn it. 

Tresident .—Your proposal is that there should be a difference of duty. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes, if it is at all possible. 

rreside-iit .—I am afraid it is not possible. 

Mr. Silva .—For that reason I am hesitating to say that. 

President .—As far as your memorandum is concerned, there is no refer¬ 
ence to the proposal of yours. With regard to the point that have arisen, 
1 take it that you have not given a considered thought as to the detailed 
working of a silk conditioning house? 

Mr. Silva .—I am thinking of a conditioning house which will carry out 
only certain functions. As i have said before, it will not be a regular 
conditioning house. 

President .—You have made some statements here which I thought would 
require amplification and that is why I wanted to know whether you have 
given any considered thought, where it should be located, what should bo 
the fees, who should be responsible and so on. 

Mr. Silva .—I can’t say that I have considered it in such detail as to be 
able to answer these points., 

President. —^As regards the My.sore domestic basin, 1 take it tliat you 
have no personal experience of the working of it? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

President .—I shall take up the question of'throwing silk. You started 
the throwing mill along with your filature? 

Mr. Silva.—la 1925-26. 

President .—You started with 1,200 spindles? 

Mr, Silva .—No, 600 spindles. 

President ,—^You gradually came up to the figure of 1,200 in 1031-32? 

Mr. Silva ,—Yes, in 1931. 

President. —A.s far as your silk is concerned, I want to know whether you 
are selling raw silk or thrown silk in the market. 

Mr, Silva ,—1 am selling both. 

President ,—As regards the thrown silk, you are selling it on a commission 
basis. 

Mr. Silva .—I am having iny own silk thrown. Since September last I have 
taken up oommissioh work also. 

President .'—^Throwing is a technical term used in converting raw .silk 
into yarn in organizine, trams and singles—all these silks according to the 
method of manufacture. 

President .—Usually organizine is 16 to 18 turns per inch. 

Mr. Silva. —14/16 is the. standard in, the American market. 

President .—What is the practice here? 

Mr. Silva.—18120. 

President .—Tram is 5 turns per inch. How many turns are necessary for 
crepe chiffon? 

Mr. Silva. —40 to 80. 

President. —Organizine yarn is used for warp? 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. 
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Preddeni. —^And trams for weft? 

Mr, Silva. —^Yes. 

President. —What is the total quantity of demand? You turn out certain 
thrown silk of your own? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President, —I would like to know what is the usual demand? Are you 
able to dispose of all that you produce? 

Mr. Silva. —1 produce just as much 1 am able to dispose of. 

President. —You make it on orders. 

Mr. Silva. —Naturally. I keep also some stock. 

President. —Otherwise you allow the machine to lie idle. What is the 
condition existing at present in your thrown mill? 

Mr. Silva, —If you are talking of the machines they are fully employed, 
but chiefly on commission. 

President. —That is the whole point. As far as the figures are given, 
you have not been able to separate it according to the requirements of tho 
Board. 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

President. —^You have taken the general figure. I take it that the share 
of the throwing mill is only 6,541, a.nd you emidoy about 20 men. 

Mr. Silva. —40 men at present. .In that year the number was less. Just 
now I am working to full capacity. 

President. —What are the wages of these men? 

Mr. Silva. —More or less on the same scale as in the filature from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 9 and Rs. 10. 

President, —Working for 9 hours for 25 days in a month? 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. 

President. —You luive mentioned that the thrown silk is not shown 
separately. 

Mr. Silva.-—Yes, in the cmstoms tariff. 

President. —Have .you any .serious objection to it? 

Mr. Silva, —Tt is a couiniodity which is entirely different in nature and 
value from spun silk. 

President .—The head at present is silk yarn, noi),s and warp.s. 

Mr. Silva, —It includes spun silk and is mainly made up of .spun ,silk. 

President. —Not necessarily. We have got separate figures for spun silk. 
We can say the bulk of it, not all of it. As far as the figures for thrown 
silk are concerned, I think it is practically negligible compared to .spun .silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —You want them both to be specified? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —I quite appreciate the point that as far as spun silk is con¬ 
cerned, it comes in very large quantitie.s and it is more or less one of the 
riva.T yarns for the manufacture of cloth. 

Mr. Silva, —Thrown silk is even a greater rival. 

President. —It is hut of quite different kind. 

Mr. Silva. —It is raw silk ■[)repared for the weaver. Japan sends thrown 
silk rather than raw silk. 

President. —The difference in price is Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. 

Mr. Silva. —Ye.s. 
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MYSORE SILK ASSOCIATION. 

Evidence of Rajasabhabhushana Mr. K. R. SRINIVASA lEN- 
GAR, M.A., Honorary President, and Mr. K. SHAMSUDDIN 
KHAN, B.A., Honorary Secretary, representing the 
Mysore Silk Association, recorded on Wednesday, the 
22nd March, 1933. 

I'Tesiderht. —Mr. Srinivasa lengar, you are the I’resident of the Mysore 
Silk Association? 

Mr. Imgar, —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Shaiusudilin Khan, you are the Secretary of the Mysore 
Silk Association .S' 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. lengar. —'J’hero are two Secretaries. One is Mr. Shamsuddin Khan. 
We have also a non-official Secretary. Unfortunately, for the past four or 
live months on account of certain I’easons he is not able to attend to his 
duties. So, it is practically myself and Mr, Shamsuddin Khan that carry 
on the work. Ordinarily with Mr. Shain.snddin Khan, the non-official Secre¬ 
tary .shares part of the work. Because Mr. Shamsuddin Khan is stationed 
at Cliannapatna and a.s tlio Association’s office is in Bangalore, the non¬ 
official Secretary helps me in the ijorfornianee of my duties but now for the 
past^ four or five months on account of certain reasons he is not attending 
to his duties. We have not appointed another officer in his place. We hope 
tha.t we will be able to do so shor’tly. 

President. —Do I understand tliat the. main work of the Association is 
carried on by the non-official Secretary? 

Mr. lengar, —The main work of the Association is carried on by the 
President with the help of both the Secretaries. 

President. —Mr, Shamsuddin Khan liold.s the post of Joint Secretaryship. 

Mr, lengar.—'No. Secretaryship. 

President. —Your Association was started in 1927 with the late Mushlr- 
ul-mulk Mir Hamza Hussain as President? 

Mr. lengar.—Yes. Ho was a retired Senior Member of Council. After 
his 1 ‘etiremont the Association vt^as formed for the safeguarding of the seri- 
cultural industry and it was considered very desirable that a person of 
sufficiently high status must be asked to occupy the position of Pr'esident. 
So, he was requested to take up the position which he did. Unfortunately 
he fell very seriously ill and died a year after the formation of the Associa¬ 
tion and I was asked to take up the post of President. Since 1928, I have 
been the President. 

Presideid, -The Association at present has got 160 members on its roll? 

Mr. lengar, —Yes. 

President. —The Committee of management consists of 16 members? 

Mr. lengar, —Yes. 

President. —The Committee consists also of some officials? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

President. —So that a.s far as the work of the Association is concerned, 
it is more or less conducted with the close co-operation of Government? 

Mr. lengar,—Yes, with the close co-operation of Government because 
without that it is not possible for the Association to do much work. It has 
been considered necessary that we must have the co-operation and help of 
all the departments which have anything to do with the sericnltural industry. 
That is why we have as members of the committee the Director of Agricnl- 
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ture, the Itogistrar of Co-operative Societies, the Superiiitendcnt of Soricui- 
ture and the Director of Industries and Commerce. 

Pi'esident. —Having regard to the fact that there are oificials on your 
Committee, is it open to the Association to send in protests with regard to 
the policy of Government and to draw the attentioji of Government to the 
various things that your Association would desire to be done in the interests 
of sericulture .P 

Mr. lengar, —That is exactly what we have been doing, 

Pre.ndent. —I understand that your Association has been working for the 
last 6 years .P 

Mr. lenijar. —Yes. 

President. —It would bo desirable for the Boai'd to know what work has 
actually been done and how far you have been able to fulfil the objects for 
which the Association was started? 

Mr. lengar. —I have jjrepared a note which gives an idea of the things 
done by the Association during the last 5 years. In support of every one 
of the statements I have made in the note, I have the proceedings book with 
me. 

President. —One of the objects of the Association 1 find is the grant of 
subrsidies and donations? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

i'rcsident.—Have you done anything in that dircetioit? 

Mr. lengar. —So far we have not been able to grant any subsidy. The 
only (iase in which we wanted to grant a subsidy from the Association was 
for a co-operative society which rvo wanted to start for financing domestic 
basin owners in furtherance of our fourth object. With this idea we had 
been working for the last three years and this Society would have come into 
existence and probably have been doing work for some time but for the 
depression. In fact, we could not get people to join and put in any money. 
The idea was to give a subvention or a grant between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 
to meet the losses of the Society during its first year of working. That is 
what we wanted to do. We have also been spending some money on pro¬ 
paganda work. You won’t call that a subvention. 

President. —As regards subsidies and donations for the objects specified 
in (tt), (6), (c) and (d), the Association owing to the financial stringency 
has not been able to do anything in the matter. 

Mr. lengar. —That is true. 

President,—hs regards the ascertainment of nualitie.s of silk most in 
demand and issuing periodical bulletins I take it that that is being done by 
the Association? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes, the object of the market report is that to some oxftent. 

President. —As regards organising agencies in all important silk produc¬ 
ing centres for stimulating and directing the production of the grades of 
silk for which there is ascertained demand, have you been able to do 
anything ? 

Mr. lengar. —One of the ways in which we could do that is by increasing 
the number of domestic basins and it is with a view to 'having the number 
increased and the domestic basins made more popular among the people W'e 
are moving the Government to grant certain concessions but unfortunately 
again on account of depression much progress is not made with the domestic 
basin. 

President. —Do I understand that owing to depression which started a 
year after the formation of the Association, it has not been able to carry 
out most of its objects in view? 

Mr. lengar. —^Yes. We have got a branch of the Association at Sidla- 
ghata. 

President. —Yes, You have stated that there are branch associations on 
page 14 of your memorandum. 
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Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

President. —How many branches have you of this Association at present.'^ 

Mr. lengar. —Till now we have only one. More branches would have 
been formed but for the depression. As it is, we have only one branch and 
that at Sidlaghata. 

President. —When did you .start that branchP 

Mr. lengar. —About 1^ years ago. 

Fre.'iident .—You started that branch about 3 years ago? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

President. —1 would like to understand what you have done with regard 
to organising the cocoon market? 

Mr. lengar. —We have passed a resolution saying tha.t a ininon market 
will have to be started and have asked the Government to take steps also in 
that direction. 1 understand that Government have already taken action 
to start a. cocoon market at Channapatna. The District Board has promised 
to make a grant of Bs. 500 and the local Municipality has made a grant. 
The Department has also taken action to have a cocoon market .started at 
Channapatna. 

President. —When do you think it is likely to be established at Channa¬ 
patna ? 

Mr. /enyar.—-Probably within two or three month.s. We had an idea of 
holding a Sericultiiral Conference. Becau.se the serieulturists are not well 
off, we have to put off the Conference. Vfo expected that when tlie Con¬ 
ference wa.s to be held, this market would be established. We hope that 
within the next few months we will have the market started. 

President. —The Conference had to bo stopped owing to financial 
stringency ? 

Mr. lengar. —Be(^ause the .sericulturiste have not got ,so much heart in 
their business. 

President. —i thouglvt that tho object of the Conloronce w'as to put heart 
into them. 

Mr. feitya'/'.—That of cour.st! is just the reason. We have to put heart 
into them. At the same time it must be said tliat they are beginning to 
lose their heart. 

President. —As regard,s the que.stion of incretusiug tl>e number of sericul- 
tural inspectors, have Government taken any action in tho matter? 

Mr. lengar.—Agaiu on account of financial strjjjgency Government have 
not done. We wanted more propagsuicla work to be done, more educative 
work to be done. On account of financial stringency, I think that the Gov¬ 
ernment have not been able to do that. 

President. —Then I take it that whatever work the AsKSOciation has done 
is by passing resolutions, and bringing them to the notice of Government, 
but owing to financial .stringency tho objects of the Association have not 
been fulfilled. 

Mr. lengar. —A good portion of the W'Ork of the As-sociation cousists of 
.sending proposals to Government in. order to develop the industry. The 
A,s.sociatioii by itself cannot do much except to bring to the notice of Gov¬ 
ernment w'ork of the kind that 1 have mentioned. 

President. —That is my point, T hove made two distinctioiiB. You have 
not follow-ed me. As far a.s the objects of the Association go, the Association 
has not been able to do much owing to financial stringency. 

Mr. lenger. —Yes. 

President. —As far a.s the work to ho done by Government i.s concerned 
the A.ssoeiation has passed re.solutions, drawn the a.ttcntion of Government, 
but the Government have not been able to do anything owing to financial 
stringency. 

Mr, lengar. —Tn many :matter.s Goverumeiit have complied wnth our rc- 
que.st. If you will go through the list, you will find it. As regards the 
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tjUestion of reducing the cost of domestic basin, we sent up our recoinmen(ia- 
tion to Government to reduce the price of the domestic basin and Govern¬ 
ment readily sanctioned that. 

Fresidant, —What was the amount formerly charged by Government F 

Mr. lenyar. —Government orders sanctioned the sale of 5 domestic basin 
units at Its. 600 and single domestic basin at Bs. 130. 

President. —The previous price for 5 domestic basin units was Ks, 800 P 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

President. —Do 1 understand that Government were selling at Rs. 800 to 
the agriculturists before your resolution was carried? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. They were selling at a higher price and this is the 
resolution passed oh 3rd September 1928 with a view to popularising the 
use of domestic basins: —This was the recotnmendation that we sent up in 
September 1928 and Government passed orders in November 1928 sanctioning 
ihe sale of 5 domestic basin units and single domestic basin at a reduced 
price. We recommended a rate of R,s. 500 and Government sanctioned the 
rate at Rs. 600. 

Mr. Hoag. —What was the price of a single basin? 

Mr. lengar. —Rs. 200. 

President. —As regards youi- object (vii), how far have you progressed with 
the question of the establishment of a conditioning hou.se? 

Mr. lengar.—This is one of the subjects which we con.sidered .soon after 
the formation of the Association and we had a note prepared by the Hdtlo- 
rarj Secretary of the A,s.sociation .showing the nece.s.sity for a conditioning 
house and a.lso the e.stimated cost. This note was placed before the Execu¬ 
tive Committee and the Committee resolved— 

President. —Will you please tell me what wa.s the cost? 

Mr, lengar, —The cost according to the note prepared was as foJ!ow.s; — 
Initial co.st Rs. 25,000. 

Recurring cost about Rs, 6,000 per annum. 

President. —Rs. 25,000 including land and buildings? 

Mr. lengar. —'J'lie cost of machinery and the cost oi' transport, It doe.s 
not include laud and buildings. 

President, —What will that be? 

Mr. lengar.—i'ho accommodation considered necessary was one hall and 
4 rooms. A bungalow having such accommodation cun be had on a monthly 
rental of Rs. 70, It wa.s not thought necessai-y to raise ca|.>ital to have a 
separate building for the conditioning house. 

President.- —A building sufficient to accommodate the machinery and the 
other appaiatiis can be had for a monthly rent of Rs. 70? 

Mr. lengar. —The idea wa,s to have it in a rcntral place like Bangalore, 
A suitable bungalow' with one hall and four rooms of the lecinired dimensions 
and one or two room.s more for officers and staff it was thought could be hud 
on a rental of Rs. 70 per mensem. 

President. —-What was the fee proposed? 

Mr. lengar.—The idea wa.s to charge a small fee for te,sting, but in order 
to popularise it they wanted thi.s work should be done free of cost for a 
short period for, say, six month.s, so that the riayats might make use of it 
Afterwards it wn.s proposed a .small fee .should be charged. 

President. —Did this memorandum go to the Committee .stage? 

Mr. lengar. —It went before a committee. 

President. —The Committee carefully con.sidered it, 

Mr, lengar. —^Yes, and it also went up to Government, 

President, —The Committee fully considered the scheme and the scheme 
that you have now got is the considered scheme of Government? 

Mr. lengar. —^Yes. 
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Prcaideat .—it was also held up owing to financial stiungeiicy ? 

Mr, lengar. —This is the position. We sent it up to tlio Directoi" oi 
Industries asking that the (government be moved to take early action 
towards the establishment ol a silk conditioning house on the lines mentioned 
in this note and the Government said that the matter should lie over until 
we produced a sufficient quantity of high grade silk. This is the reply 
which we received from Government. It is dated July 1930. What the 
Government wanted was that the Mysore domestic basin silk must be pro¬ 
duced in sufiicientiy large quantities before the conditioning house was 
started. The conditioning house was intended chiefly to deal with the high 
grade silk. As they thought there was not sufficient production of this high 
grade silk, they considered that it should be deferred. In the meantime 
unfortunately there was a set back in the production of domestic basin 
silk because many of the basins practically ceased to produce silk on account 
of depression. So, the whole question has been hung up and the Silk Associa¬ 
tion has been informed to that effect. 

President.—So the reason why the proposal was held up was not financial 
stringency but want of adequate quantity of high grade silk. 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. That itself was due to the fact that on account of 
depression in the industry we could not introduce sufficient Mysore domestic 
basins in order to produce a largo quantity of high grade silk. At any rate 
Government did not say that it was due to financial .stringency. They 
simply said that until there was a larger production of superior silk, the 
scheme should lie over. 

President. —What steps did you take with regard to the collection of 
accurate statistics relating to all branches of the industry? 

Mr. lengar. —All I can say is that wo have not got a proper system of 
collection of statistics. It is one of the matters which are engaging our 
attention. We wanted to aijpoint a committee to go into the question of 
agency, cost of collection, etc., but wo have not made much progress in that 
direction. That is one of the items in our programme. The fact is that 
the statistics which are prepared at present are not satisfactory and not 
accurate. So far back us 1929, at one of the Conference held at that time, 
I referred to it in these terms; — 

(Ha.nded in a pamphlet). 

President. —I think that it would bo much better if you were to confine 
yourself to the questions that I put before you. This may he a question 
that is likely to come up later on. My point is this. The pamphlet that is 
given to me by you indicate.s the work which ha.s already been done by the 
As.sociatiQn? 

Mr, lengar. —We have appointed a committee for the consideration of 
measures for the collection of statistics. 

President. —That committee i.s at present sitting? 

Mr. lengar. —That committee has not made any definite proposals yet. 

President. —It is considering the question. 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

President .—Therefore as far as the Mysore Silk Association is concerned, 
they have appointed a committee to investigate the matter? 

Mr. lengar. —^Yes, 

President.-—The point which your Association has succeeded in carrying 
is in regard to the price of Mysore layings supplied by Goveimment to the 
agriculturists ? 

Mr. lengar. —Ye.s. 

President. —What wa,s the price which was charged for 100 layings by 
Government before the resolution of protest was passed by your Association? 

Mr. lengar. —They wanted to raise from Re. 1 to Us. 1-2-0. If I 
remember right, they wanted to raise it by 2 annas and we said that the 
raiyat could not bear that. 
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President. —May I take it that the present price of 12 annas for 100 
layings is due to the efforts of the Association? 

Mr. lengar. —At any rate the Association sent u|i proposals which the 
Government approved. We may claim some credit for that. 

President. —But the Association did not lay down the figure? 

31r. lengar. —We did lay down a. figure. 

Pre.Hdent. —That is what I wanted to see. It would be better if you 
were to send me the detailed resolution of the A.ssociation later on? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

President. —I come now to the next point—what efforts have your Associa¬ 
tion made with regard to the introduction of standard units of weight in the 
silk industry? 

Mr. lengar. —We have made a reference to the Director of Industries 
and Commerce who has taken attion in the matter. 

President. —Have they fixed any uniform unit of weight? 

Mr. lengar. —He has given us a reply that with regard to standardising 
certain units have been adojrted. 1 don’t quite remember exactly the reply 
but we have got a satisfactory reply from Government. 

President. —I think it is necessary for us also to he satisfied with the 
steps taken 

Mr. lengar.-—I shall send you a copy of the reply from the Director. 
He ha.s said that at some centres the standard lia.s been fixed and with 
regard to other centres action i.s being taken. 

President. —With regard to the officials on your committee, you say that 
they are ex-ofiicio members of the Committee, 

Mr. lengar .—Yes, 

President. —I suppo.se it is due to the office that they hold that they are 
on your Committee? 

Mr. lengar.—-Yes. We requested Government that officers holding tho.so 
posts should be members of our committee and Government sanctioned it. 

Fresulent. —You are publishing fortnightly market reports of ciirrent 
prices of silk? 

Mr. lengar.—Yen. 

Pre.sident.—Both, local and foreign? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. I believe the Board has already seen those reporte. 

President. —The Board has not seen the latest report. They have seen 
some of the reports? 

Mr. lengar. —Here is a copy of the 1ate.st report (handed in). 

President.—Boos the Association employ any .separate staff for this 
purpose? 

Mr. lengar. —One of the subordinate officials of the Department has been 
placed at our disposal by the Department to help us in getting these statis¬ 
tics. He goes to the markets, interviews the merchants and asrertains 
prices. On the information furni.sbed by him, this report is based. 

President. —Is it done in collaboration with the Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. lengar. —T cannot say. This is based on the information collected by 
onr own staff. 

President. —I find that the Mysore Chamber of Commei-ce i.s also puh- 
lislmg weekly bulletins? 

Mr. lengar. —T do not know whether they take it from us. Probably 
there cannot he much difference. 

President .—I am not asking you about the difference. 

Mr. lengar. —T cannot say how they are getting it. So far as we are 
concerned, I oan say that this information is collected independently. 
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President, —Your Association is also a member of the Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. le.ngar. —I got’ myself enrolled as a member only in connection with 
this enquiry. 

President. —I am not asking about you as an individual; I am asking 
about the A.s.soeiation. 

Mr. lengo/r. —I got the Association enrolled as a member recently. 

Pre.iident. —In your memorandum there is a reference to the menace from 
Japan. 

Mr, lenciar, —Yes. 

President. —Tn that memorandum you have said that Japan nceupies the 
first position among the silk producing countrie.s of the world and ha.s certain 
advantages in the manufacture of low grade silk. I should like to know 
what advantage Japan enjoy.s. 

Mr. Iengar.—TUhsit i.s the information T had. 

President. —Your Secretary had recently been to Japan? 

Mr. lengar. —He will ho able to give you information on, that point. 

President. —Will you he able to enlighten the Board on that point? 

Mr. Khan.-—The races of worms that are reared in Japan are univoltinas 
and bi-voltines. These have got one racial characteristic. They produce 
a very large quantity of double cocoons and these double cocoons, being a 
by product, are capable of being put into the market at very,small prices. 
The silk that is made out of them is gradually being improved and 
standardised. This silk can safely compete at reduced price.? with the in¬ 
ferior grades of Mj'sore silk. 

President. —So far as Japan is concerned, the advantage lies in these 
double cocoons which are not found in the M.yRorc State. 

Mr. Khan ,,—Quite so. 

President.—With regard to the prices that you have put down in para¬ 
graph 5, I would like to have a. oomple*,e list if you have no objection. The 
Board would be grateful if you could give the prices of the variou.s qual,itie.s 
of imported silk which now come into .India. It is perfectly true that a.s 
far as Mysore silk i.s concerned, it is confining its attention to the Canton 
steam filature? 

Mr. lengar, —-Yes. 

President.—Xt is at pre.sent the imported silk which is now coming into 
competition with yoxxr raw silk? 

Mr. Lengar, —Yes. 

President. —The M.ysore Government’s representation contained a large 
amount of varieties of imported silk with the names of brands. What I 
would like your Association which is activel.y engaged in thi.s kind of work 
to do is to supply mo with tJie prices of imported silk of all these varieties 
either the prices at Bangalore or at Bombay ^ar;-duty? 

Mr. lengar. —We will try and find out. 

President. —'riic, only point that is important in this paragraph and which 
I wanted to distingui.sh is the, competition between the filature silk and the 
charka silk. You have specified that there i.s a. difference of about a ruiiee? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

President. —Between the imported prices which come into competition? 

Mr. Lengar. —Yes. 

President. —T take it that i,s also the present position. 

Mr. Lenga.r. —Yes, the difference in price. 

Pre.sidenf.—Between the imported silks that come into competition with 
charka and the filature? 

Mr. Lengar.—There i.s a difference of a rupee between the charka silks 
themselves. 
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President, —I am not talking of that. I am saying there are two kinds 
of silk produced in Mysore? 

Mr, lerigar, —One is charka and the other filature silk. 

President, —I want to know the prices of imported silks that come into 
competition with those which are made in India. 

Mr, lenijar, —I understand that the kind of silk that enters chiefly into 
competition with Mysore silk is the South China Canton filature silk. 

President, —Mysore silk as you yourself point out is comijosed of filature 
and charka silk? 

Mr, lengar, —Yes. 

President.—The filature silk is certainly superior to charka silk and 
fetches a higher price of about a rupee? Is that the position? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

President. —In Statement I? attached to yonr memorandum, you have 
given the price of 'Mys<n'c silk in as Hb. .5-10-0 per Ih, Was this the 

price of charka silk? 

Mr. Jenga.r.- —Yes, that is tjie rate of the charka silk. 

President.—The Canton filature silk was ll.s. 5-2-0 in 1932. 

Mr. lengar. —Yes, ac(;ording to this statement. 

President.—Thereiare the difference was only 8 annas in 1931-32 between 
these two classes of silk? 

Mr. lengar. —That is what I find in the. Statement. 

President.—In 19.32-33 (till the end of Beeemher 1932) the price is given 
as Rs, 5-4-0 to Rs, 5-10-0. That is also for cluarka silk? 

Mr. Khan.—Yes. 

Pre.sident .—What is the equivalent price of the Canton filature silk? 

Mr. Khan.-Jls. 4-13-0 to Rs. 5-2-0. 

President. —Now 1 would like to ask a few questions with regard to your 
replie.s to the (piestionnaire. The first question T want to raise is about 
hybrids. To what e.xtent have tho Mysore Government distributed this kind 
of seed to rearers? What is the proportion to the pure Mysore laying? 

Mr. Khan.—It is about .5 lakhs of layings per annum. The total require¬ 
ments are somewhere near Rs. ,3 lakhs of ounces. 1 oz. is equal to 140 
layings. It comes to about 3,.500 ounces. 

VresUlent .—Since how long have the Government been distributing hybrid 
seeds ? 

Mr. Khnn. —For the last six or seven years. 

President. —.4i'e they in a position to distribute more and more from year 
to year? 

Mr. Khan.—Yers. 

President. —Can I say .safely that the experiments conducted by the 
Mysore Covcrnincnt with regard to hybrids have pi-ove<I sut^cessful? 

.Mr. Khan. —.Absolutely .sucee.ssfu). 

President. —They are in a po.sition to distribute it to the rearers who do 
rot find any difficulty in rearing the seeds? 

Mr. Khan. —Quite so. 

Mr. lengar. —It has been appreciated by the members of the Association, 
ft is one of the recommendations sent up by u.s to Government to increase 
the supply of hybrid seed.s. That is the opinion not merely of Government 
but every non-official member of the Association who wanted representation 
to he sent up to Government for increasing the supply. 

President. —As regards your reply to question 10, it is .stated that the 
manures most commonly used are farmyard manure and silkwmrm litter. 
What is the proportion of silkworm litter to the other? 
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Mr. Khan. —It is difficult to give an accurate figure, but probably it 
would be about 25 per cent, of the farm yard manure. 

Fre.iident. —The Mysore domestic basin was designed by Mr. N. Rama 
Rao as Superintendent of Sericulture which position he held at that time 
and patented by the Serieultural Department? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

President, —Which was the year when this was put into the market? 

Mr. S/ian.—1926-26. 

President. —Has it undergone any substantial change since that year? 

Mr. Khan. —No, not much. 

President. —The domestic basin which is now used by the people is the 
same as that patented. 

Mr, Khan, —Practically the same except that it is more substantially 
made now. 

President. —That means the cost has gone up. 

Mr, Khan. —Very little. 

President. —Without any addition to the cost, it has been made more 
durable ? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to filatures I would like to know whether there 
is any power used? Have you any knowledge whether any power is used 
in the Government filature? 

Mr. Khan, —Electric power is used for turning the shaft. 

President. —What is the rate at which you are able to get the power? 

Mr. Khan. —annas per unit. 

President,—How many units are being consumed by the filature? 

Mr. Khan. —We shall give it to you later. 

President. —A,s regards the qno.stion of protection, it is stated here in 
reply to question 57 “ If the protection asked for is to be efi^ective it should 
be such as to raise the price of China silk in the Mysore market to the 
level of at least the actual cost price of the re-reeled Mysoi-e silk or M.ysore 
domestic basin silk” which means Rs, 7-14-0 per lb. P 

Mr. Khan. —^Ye.s. 

President.—'Do I nnderst.and that this is also the oo.st of the- re-reeled 
Mysore silk? 

Mr. lengar. —It comes to very nearly the same. 

President. —I .suppose re-recled My.sore silk means that the silk which is 
made on. the charka is re-reeled? 

Mr, lengar. —Yes. 

President. —The charka. silk costs about Rs. 6 per Ib.P 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

Pre.nde.nt. —What is the re-reeling cb.argeP 

Mr. Jengar, —About a rupee to Rs. 1-4-0. 

'President. —It will come to Rs. 7-4-0 per lb. ? 

Mr. lengar. —^Yes, 

President. —What is the proportion of re-reeled silk available in the 
market at present ? 

Mr. Khan, —The silk is generally not .sold as re-reeled in the market. 
It is sold as raw silk, and then the weavers arrange to re-reel it. 

President. —There is no re-reeling done here as such p 

Mr. Khan. —No, not independently. 

President. —It is the weavers who do it before they use it on the loom? 

Mr. Khan. —Ye,s, 
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Mr. Jimg. —In this stateiiiont which you have just given showing the 
work done by the Association,—I have not had time to study it as you have 
just given it to me—I don’t see any mention of any action taken to carry 
out the fourth object which is stated in the memorandum of the Association 
—that is the creation of market facilities for My.sore silk in the principal 
markets. Have you been able to take any action in furtherance of that 
objectF 

Mr. larujar. —Nothing has been done. The memorandum is of course all- 
comprehonsive. 

Mr. Tioag. —'[ ask the question be(;ause it seems to me that from what I 
have been able to learn of the condition of the industry in the State, while 
the Government of the State have done a very considerable amount of work 
for the improvement of production of the material, if I may say so, practi¬ 
cally nothing has been done to improve the marketing facilitie.s.S’ It seems 
to me rather an important omission. 

Mr. Ie/n,gar. —All I can say is that the Association has got that in view 
but no atition has been taken. At one of onr meetings we also referred to 
the sTibject, but no definite action has been taken. 

Mr. Boag. —In the answers to the (inestionnare, there are one or two 
(iomparativeiy small points which I should like to invite your attention to. 
In the very beginning in answer to question 1, you give an estimate of the 
population which is eutirelv O'C partly dependent upon the sericultural 
industry P 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—Have you any idea of what proportion these figures represent 
either to the total population of the Sta.te or to the population of the 
particular area where the sci'icultural indu.stry is carried on P 

Mr. lengar. —-The total population of the State is about fij millions. 

Mr. Boag. —This is about l/12th? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Hut then there is a eou-siderable portion of the State which 
the serieultural industry does not a.ffect at allP 

Mr. lenga/r .—The total number of villages in the State is about 20,000 
of which 2,500 are .sei'icultural villages. Even in these villages everybody 
is not a sericultnrist. 

Mr. Boag. —^I'liat is what T was trying to get at. What proportion of 
the pofnilatiou of those areas whore the industry is carried on is interested 
in the industry? 

Mr. Tc.'Hriar.~—\n some villages almost everybody will have a small area; 

in other villages it may not be so. You may take it on the whole as 50 

per cout. 

Mr. Boag. —Of ibat area? 

Mr. [enga.r. —Yes. I have already referred to the fact that we have no 
proper agencies for the collection of araairate statistics. 

Mr. Boag. —Now I pass on to your answer to question 6. Tho first point 

on whicli T should just like to be enlightened is this. Do you use the terms 

o(|ui)iment of the rearing house and applianctes in the same sense? 

Mr. lengar. —I believe so. 

Mr. Boag. —As I read your answer, they are identical? 

Mr. Je.ngar. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You give tlie cost of equipment for a rearing bouse capable 
of rearing two ounces of seed at a time. Is it the regular practice of the 
man wlio rears silkworms to rear 2 ounces of seed at a time? 

Mr. Khan. —That is the average. 

Mr. Boag. —T rather thought that it was on the high side. 

Mr. Khan. —He has to equip himself for rearing at least 300 layings. 


SEE. INDUSTKY 


T 
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Mr. Bong. —It is not worth his while to go in for rearing unless ho takes 
300 layings? 

Mr. Khan. —1 would put the general average for instance at about three 
fourths of an acre. 

Mr. Knag. —In answer to question 16, you give us the yield which may be 
expected fiom the disease free layings both for the Mysore race of worms 
and cross breeds. 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes. 

Mr. Hoag. —^Could you tell me what the man who does in^t use disease free 
layings may expect to get? 

Mr. Khan. —That refers only to the question of Mysore race? 

Mr. Hoag. —Yes, 

3Ir. Khan. —He will get about 35 to 40 lbs. 

Mr. lengar. —That is about 75 per cent, of that. 

Mr. Boaij. —That is from one ounce of seed? 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In answ'er to one of the President’s questions you uientionod 
the menace to the Mysore industry of competition of Japanese dupion 
silk? 

Mr. Khan. —^Ye.s. 

Mr. Boag. —You also explained that dupion silk was a by-product, 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —Does that imply that dupion silk is definitely of inferior 
quality to the Mysore silk with w'hich it compotes? 

Mr. Kham. —For instance, Kempanahalli silk and Siddlaghata silk aro 
far superior to dupion silk. 

Mr. Boag. —In what y)afticulars? 

Mr. Khan. —In flnene.ss, uniformity, elasticity and tensile strength. 
Thi.s dupion silk can easily compete with Mulavalli .silk and inferior grades 
of Channapatna silk. 

Mr, Boag. —Are you referring to inferior qualities? 

Mr, Khan. —3rd or 4th q\inlity. 

Mr. Boay.—How is the .Japanese dupion silk prepared? Is it spun or 
reeled ? 

Mr. Khan. —It is reeled. 

Mr. Bong. —By hand nr in power filatures? 

7l/r. Khan .—There aro power filattjres nowiidays. It is mo.stly hand 
reeled. 

President .—That quality that is coming into India i,s hand reeled ? 

Mr. Khan,. —There are small quantities of power reeled silk. I do not 
know tlie exact quantity. 

Mr. Boag.—\% competes with your 3rd or 4th quality silk? 

.1/r, K7mn. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Which of the silks in the Association’s list woiild yon sav 
iiS ino,st severely .affected by competition ? 

Mr, Khan. —Agrahar. 

Mr. noag.—Ma. 3-12-0 to ll,s. 4-2-0 a lb.? 

Mr, Khan. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —What is the TU-e.soiit price of the .Tapajicsc dupion silk? 

Mr. Khan, —T am not aware of it. 

Mr. Boag. —Is there any .appreciable dift'oreuce between the Cliine.se 
dupion and .Japanese dupion? 

Mr, Khan. —I do not know definitely. 
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Mr. J3oag .—There is one other point which I would like to raise. Does 
your Association concern itself solely and entirely with the improvement 
of local sericultural industry? 

Mr. lengar. —^Yes, in all its branches. 

Mr. Boag .—^You don’t go further and do anything for the weaving 
industry ? 

Mr. lengar .—I cannot say that we do. We have weavers amongst us 
but T think that we as an Association are concerned with the improvement 
of the sericultural industry. 

President .—I would like to have the question about dupioii cleared up 
a little. Tf your Association could give the yjroportion of the Japanese 
dupion coining into the market and the prices of the Japanese dupion as 
compared with the Chinese dupion in Bangaloi'e, the Board would he able 
to understand the position of the Japanese competition in a much better 
way. 

Mr. lengar .—We will collect the information and .send it on to you. 

Mr. Batlip.ja ..—Going through the objects of your Association as given 
in this pamphlet, I find that one of them is to encourage and stimulate the 
industry by the grant of subsidies, donations, etc. That yiresumes an income 
for the Association? 

Mr. Zonpnr.—Yes. 

Mr. Bathe.ja .-—Have you got any balance sheets of your Association or 
can you give me an idea of the approximate annual income of your 
Association ? 

Mr, lengar .—The income consists of the Government grant, subscription 
from members and also donations from public bodies and also subscriptions 
from the publication of market reports. T should say that so far, the 
Government grant has formed the major portion of our income. We have 
not been able to collect much by way of subscriptions, 

M.r. natheia .—May T know the average annual income of your Associa¬ 
tion during the la.st four years? 

Mr. lengar. —T?.s. 150 per year. The total amount collected in the 
shape of donations is R,s. 600. In the first two years no amount ha.s been 
collected. The balance is Government grant that wo havo been getting. 

Mr. Boag .—^What is the amount of the Government grant? 

Mr. lengar.-~B%. 1,000 per year. One year they gave us Il,s. 2,000 and 
in the other years they have given us only Rs. 1,000. 


Grants front. Government. 


1028-29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 


Rs. 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 


We have received a grant of R,s, 100 from the District Board and subscrip¬ 
tion from members Rs. 100. In fact, the market report we wanted to 
publish free of cost. 

Mr. Btithcja .—How much do you get by way of subscription from 
members ? 


Mr. lengar. —Rs, 400—one rupee per year. 

Mr. Batheia .—How do you spend that sum? 

Mr, lengar .—Organising conference, exhibitions, etc., and is.suing pam¬ 
phlets, bulletins and market re]X>rts. 

Mr. Ihtheja ,—All your officers are honorary? 

Mr. lengar .—The two Secretaric.s are honorary. Wc have a clerk who 
is paid a small sum, 

T 3 
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Mr. IJatheja .—Tlierc is no scope for grunting subsklies? 

M.r. lengar .—No. 

Mr. Batheja .—Your Association looks after the intei'csts of all scctious 
of the industry ? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —And it is open to all people in the State practising any 
section of the industry at any .stage? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes, and to all those who sympathise with it. 

Mr. Batheja. —How are the interests of charka leelers and cultivating 
silkw'orm rearers safeguarded by the Association? 

Mr. lengar. —A good number of our members are also charka reelers 
and silkworm rearers. 

Mr. Batheja. —How^ many are silkw-onn rearersP 

Mr. lengar. —(lve,r 100 represents hotli. T cannot give you the exact 
figure just now. I shall have to calculate. 

Mr. Batheja. —That means a microscopic minority of the total cottage 
workers who rear silkw'orms and who reel raw silk is covered hy youi' 
Association? 

Mr. lengar. —We have also got represontativc.s of Govei-nnumt. 

Mr. Batheja .—1 am stating a fact that only a very small section of the 
cottage workers as distinct from merchants is represented in your 
Association ? 

Mr. lengar .—Officials and merchants arc very few because the larger 
number consists of either reelers or silkworm reavers. 

Mr. Batheja .—Give me figures? 

Mr. lengar. shall furnish the information later. 

Mr. Batheja .—I want to know hoiv far the Mysore Silk Association is 
I'opT-esentative ? 

Mr. lengar .—I shall classify it and give yon. 

Mr. Batheja .—Tn object (iv) which you have given in yoiri' Momorundum 
of Association, you -want to ('I'eatc market facilities for Mysore silk in the 
principal maikots ? 

Mr. lengar .—The question has not boon taken up. 

Mr. Batheja .—For instance, the Ticnaroa market, tbo S\ii'at market, etc. 

Mr. lengar .-—'illho Association lias not taken it up. 

Mr. Batheja. —As far as .1 can gather From your market reports, most 
of the quotations are given for the Hangaloro market. 

Mr. lengar.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—I understand from the latest <x)pi<!s of your rciiort wtileh 
you have supplied to us that there ai'o some headings like Silk waste .and 
piei'ced cocoons market, Japan luai'kcts, etc. Have you ever collected 
reports oil these markets before? 

Mr. Khan .—Only this time we have not given because we have as yet 
not received reports from those respective places. 

Mr. Batheja .—What are your means of collecting reports of liyon’s 
market, Canton mai'kct, .Japan market, etc.? What arc your moans of 
collecting information about these markets? 

Mr. Khan .—As regards tlie .Japan market, we receive reports from the 
Yokohama Exchange, reports from the Silk Exporters’ Association and also 
Kobe Silk Exchange reports. These arc the three most important repoi'ts 
so far as .Japan is concerned. From Canton we receive the Tlaiv Silk and 
Waste Exporters’ Association repoi'ts and from Shanghai wo receive reports 
published hy the Bureau of Sericulture of the Chinese Government. As 
regards Lyon's market, we receive reports from Messrs. Chahrier and Morel. 
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Mr. Batheja. —Do you mean to say that there is no report during the 
period covered by the last two reports dated the 15th March. 

Mr. Khan .—Sometimes there is delay in transit. When it is not 
received, on the due date, we say “ No report is received ”, For 28th 
.February we have given. 

Mr. Batii.eja .—You have got no independent agency to send you reports? 

Mr. Khan. —No. We simply niahe oxtrncte ol the reports t have 
al re a dy mention ed. 

Mr. Buthi’ia. —lirom certain well-known centre,s? 

Mr. Klirrn. —Yes. They a,re the most authoritative reports of those 
markets. 

Mr. Ba,thuja .—You don’t (iollect statistics of the production indepen¬ 
dently even in Mysore? 

Mr. lenijar .—No. 

Mr. Bu.the'ja. —You rely entirely on the statistic.s maintained by the 
Mysore Government ? 

Mr. lengar .—The question of agency for collecting statistics is under 
consideration. 

Mr. Batheja.-—Your 7th object is the establishment of a conditioning 
house and organisation of other measures for standardising the quality of 
silk sent out from the Mysore State. Have you taken any steps for standar¬ 
dising the quality of silk? 

Mr. lenyor .—That will be done. That is one of the objects of having 
a. conditioning Imuse. 

Mr. Batheja .—Until the conditioning is started to deal with the high 
grade silk, do you propose to take no steps for standardising the quality of 
the charka silk? 

M.r. Iiinoar .—That is being done by the filatni-e.s. As far as the Associa¬ 
tion is concei'ned, we want to establish a conditioning house. Beyond that 
wo have not takevi. any further action. 

Mr. Batheja .—Do you think it iinixis-sible to standardise the quality of 
charka silk? 

M.r. lengar .—How can we have standard.s without a conditioning house? 

Mr. Batheja .—Say by. a rough and ready method which is known to the 
silk importers or to silk mercliants, can you improve upon your methods? 

Mr. lengar .—J cannoi: tell j'on. T have not given any thought to it. f 
do not know whether it is possible to do so. 

Mr. Batheja .—Another object is to direct production of the grades of 
silk for which there is a certain demand, 

Mr, lengar. —That is the domestic basin silk. That is the kind of silk 
which we want to encourage. 

Mr. Baiheja .—Is the Association pledged to encourage only one grade of 
silk, that is the Mysore domestic ba.sin silk? 

Mr. lengar .—Our object is to encourage Mysore domestic basin silk. 
That is not one grade. Even in that there may be various grades of superior 
quality, 

Mr. Batheja .—After all it is well known that 94 per cent, of the total 
production is charka silk? 

Mr. lengar. —Our object is gradually to improve the quality so that it 
may come up to the quality of the Mysore domestic basin silk. Either some 
improvement will have to be made in the charka production or the charka 
silk will have to go. 

Mr. Batheja .—It appears that the only step you have taken is to encour¬ 
age the My.sore domestic basin? 

Mr. lengar .—That i.s because we think that it is the best way of improv¬ 
ing the quality of silk. 
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Mr. lengar. —I don’t quite follow. We have not got any agency to teach 
people. 

Mr. Biitlieja. —In reply to question 10^ you have given us figures of the 
cost of cultivating an acre of mulberry and in reply to question 11 you have 
compared these costs with the costs of cultivating other crops. You have 
said 5 years ago the expenditure on dry land was Rs. 92-12-0 and the present 
expenditure Rs. 63-4-0. Is that expenditure which is incurred now capable 
of a further reduction under any bead? 

Mr. lengar. —Regarding expenditure for an acre of dry land, it is very 
difficult to say. ft all depends upon conditions. 

Mr. Baiheja. —When yon gave these figures under two heads viz., ex¬ 
penditure 5 years or so ago and exi>enditnre now, under what item was the 
greatest decrease noticed? 

Mr. le.nga,r. —Chiefly labour charges have gone down. 

Mr. Batheja. —By how much have they gone down? 

Mr. lengar. —Labour charges have gone down by nearly 20 per cent. I 
shall give you the details from which you will find under what heads the 
decrease has occurred. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have given us figures for the present year and you 
have given us figures in vogue five years ago. Can you give u.s figures for 
the last five years? 

Mr. lengar. —After all, these figures are very I'ongh. 

Mr. Batheja. —Still they may be sufficient for the purpose of showing 
the trend of prices and the various factors of production? 

Mr. lengar. —That is true. You know how difficult it is to get figures 
Hko that. If you take the figures which were in vogue say five years ago 
and now, the variation may ba perceptible, but from year to year the 
figures may not .show much, of a difference. Further it is very difficult to 
calculate the co,sts because out- people do not maintain any correct or 
accurate account. Tt i.s only approximations that we can give. 

Mr. Batheja. —I shall be sati.sfied with approxiination.s. 

Mr. lengar, —From year to year it will be mostly guesswork, 

Mr. Batheja. —T)o I understand that the figures of five years ago are 
guesswork ? 

Mr. lengar. —Mostly. They are very rough. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have given us the average? 

Mr. lengar. —After an. interval of five years we can say whether there 
has been an increase nr decrease, but from year to year, whether the differ¬ 
ence i.s 10 per cent, or 5 per cent., it is very difficult to say, 

Mr. Batheja. —There are alternative crops. 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. .If you want, we will give you figures. You may 
,attaeh any value you like. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is for us to attach the value. If you can assist the 
Board with figure.s, it i.s well and good. 

Mr. lengar .—You will have to go and ask the raiyat—what is the cost 
now, what did it cost him last year and'what did it cost him five years ago. 

Mr. Batheja .—T shall explain to you my personal difficulty. I want to 
put before you my personal difficulty and it is thi.s that the cost of produc¬ 
tion of the finished product depends ultimately on the co.st of cultivation 
of mulberiy and T want to understand how far this cost has gone dowm 
in the last five years, whether the cost is capable of a further reduction 
and wbetber the cost is proportionate to the general fall of prices. This 
i.s the base on which the whole case of protection ha,s to he built and if I 
am not satisfied with the base and if the base is shaky how is the super- 
sti'uctnre to be erected? 

Mr. Boag. —T should just like to a.sk how you got these figures of 
cultivation ? 
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Mr. lengar. —Prom actual enquiry. 

Mr, Boag. —Did you make an independent enquiry or did you get them 
from the Oovernment of the State? 

Mr. lengar. —We got it from enquiries made by a special officer deputed 
for this purpose by GoyerTiimnit, The Association did not make an ind<q)en- 
dent enquiry. 

Mr. Boag. — Because I notice that your ligures were exactly those given 
by Government iu reply to the questuniiiaire, I ratlicj’ gatlici'cd from that 
that they must have come from a t^oniirion .source. 

Mr. fe.ngar.~As .1 said, our Secretary is also an officer employed by 
Government to collect this information and so sima; be is a common 'ofticer, 
we have to adopt those statistics. 

Mr. Bathe/ja. —It is quite possible that they may have come from a com¬ 
mon source. We cannot go into tlio question how ultimately collects these 
figures. But I take it that the As.sociation accepts these figures? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.~lt also accepts fidl responsibility for these figures? 

Mr, lengar. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.~U bases its ease on these figuras. Therefore I want to 
know from the Association giving us these figures whether these costs can 
be reduced still further? 

Mr lengar. —I cannot say that, 

.President. —You are not in a position to make a statement at present 
without con.sulting the agency from which you got this information. 

Mr. lengar, —Quite so. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will you consult the .agejicy and give me the information? 

Mr. lengar. —The same question could have been put to Government. 
So far as 1 am concerned, I can only refer it to Government and let you 
know what they say. As .1 said, our Secretary was also a responsible officer 
of Government who was deputed by Government to collect the statistics. 
I had to use this information given to us in his capacity as a Gov'ernment 
officer. 

Mr. Batheja. —It was noticed by me that when we went through your 
replies to the questionnaire, they were move or less the same as those given 
by Government. 

Mr. lengar.—li I had been asked to collect statistics, I would have 
asked my Secretary to do it. 

Mr. Batheja. —To enable us to have an idea of the functions of the 
Association, what means h,a.s the Association of rendering service? 

Mr. lengar, —In regard to question 1*1, I did not quite follow the trend 
of that question. What is the object of that .statement. Of course I had 
to give an answer and so I prepared it. 

Mr. Batheja. — I shall explain the object. If the price of cocoons goe.s 
dowm on account of a falling market, then ultimately a point may be 
reached when it will not be worth the while of the culitvatov to have 
mulberry cultivation and he may give up mulberry cultivation. Still the 
land will be there and it can be used for other crops. If he reaches the 
point when he has to make a choice, he will have to decide to wh.it use the 
land is to be put. So there are alternative uses for the land when mulberry 
cultivation is given up, I want to find out by asking this que.stion how fa,r 
should the price of cocooim fall in order that the cultivator is reduced to 
the choice of giving up mulberry and how far will his choice he governed 
by the yield of other crops? 

Mr. lengar. —Looking at it purely from the .standpoint of agriculture, 
if mulberry goes out, I am sure, its place may be taken by any other crop. 
In fact, the garden land may be used for raising any product of agriculture. 
If mulberry goes, its place may be taken by ragi or sugarcane or potatoes 
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according to the nature of the soil. In the case of dry land it is possible 
to grow ragi, jowar, etc. But the point is whether it is purely fronr the 
standpoint of agriculture we have to look at it. So far as mulberry grower 
is concerned, it may he that if mulberry cultivation goes out, he may 
probably raise some other crop in that land and probably be equally well 
off. But unfortunately the root of the industry—the serieultural industry— 
will be cut out. I am only looking at it from another .standpoint. 

Mr. Jiatliejd ..—1 am not considering whether it is desirable to have the 
root of the industry cut out. I want ini'onnatioii about facts. How faj- 
can he price of cocoons go dovvii till a stage is i-cached when it is not worth 
the while of the cultivator to gi'ow mulberry? 

Mr. lengar. —To what extent can alternative crops be substituted, to 
what e.xtent can the price of cocoons or the price of leaves go down— 
ultimately it comes down to leaves so that he may go on cultivating rnulben’y 
with jirofit or at what stage he will have to give up mulberry cultivation; 
that is a question of arithmetic. 

Mr. Batheja.—The object of questions 10 and 11 is that. 

Mr. lengur. —^You want to know what is the minimum income that the 
owner of a mulberry land must be able to get in order to keep on to 
mulberry cultivation? If it goes below that, he will have to give it uii. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Yes. 

Mr. lengar. —That will have to he worked out. 

Mr. Batheja. —I don’t want to discuss the point. T have explained to 
you the object of our questions. 

Mr. lengar. —You want to know the point below which if the jirice of 
cocoons goes down, the mulberry cultivation will be given u)i. 

Mr. Baf/teja.—Yes. 

Mr. lengar. —I have stated in another place that mulberry is not an 
annual crop. It is a crop which last.s 8 to 10 years so that if lie gives up 
mulberry he will have to lose all the capital spent upon it. 

Mr. Ba.the/ja. —Yon have given us figure.s which show the acreage under 
mulberry cultivation has gone down from .54,000 to 37,000 acres. 

Mr. lengar. —Yes, sometimes it goes down. 

Mr. Batheja. —I take it that the land is not lying idle. It will have 
to he used. 

Mr. lengar.—li there is a boom in the industry, the acreage will go 
up again. A.s I have admitted, you want the lowest price of cocooms beknv 
which it will not be possible for the mulberry garden owner to maintain the 
cultivation, 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to test that by getting actual fact.?; viz., the cost 
of cultivating an acre of mulberry and the cost of cultivation of say bajri. 
I don’t want merely your opinion. Your opinion must he supported by 
facts. 

Mr. lengar. —With regard to these figures of expenditure, one thing 
must say. One person may spent half of what another spend,s. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am concerned with average figures. 

President. —There is a point which has arisen and which T should like 
to clear up. Do I understand that the man who cultivates mulberry and 
the man who cultivates some other crop when mulberry goes out, will prob¬ 
ably get the same income ? 

Mr. lengar. —Sometimes. 

President. —I want to know whether the income derived by the mulberry 
cultivator would he practically the same if he takes to an alternative 
crop? 

Mr. lengar. —It depends upon the crop. 

President. —The crops are mentioned in your reply to question 11. 
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Mr. lengar. —For instancej sugarcane may be a paying crop. Potatoes 
may pay very much more than mulberry. I)oe.s that alone show that if 
mulberry goes out, it can be substituted by those crops? 

Fr'esident. —1 think you have missed tire point ol my colleague. It is 
an important point that he has raised. Suppose the Tariff Board arrives 
at a conclusion that protection to the sericultural industry is not necessary, 
the Board in that case would like to know what the position of the mulberiy 
cuitivator is. Therefore it is neoessary for us to know tiiat if protection 
is not granted, your As.so('iation is definitely of opinion that mulberry 
cultivation will go out? 

Mr. lengnr. —Yes. 

1‘rKsklent .—If that is the position wltich your Association liolds, the 
Board would liko to know wliat would happen to the cultivatoi- who ia now 
cultivating mulberry ? 

Mr. Fatheju. —At what point it will go out? 

Mr. lengar. —In tliat ease the mulberry cultivator will lose the cajiital 
which he has spent upon it in the first year and even in subsequent yeans 
it is just possible that if he rai.se.s some other crop, it may pay liim almost 
tile same ainount or a little les.s. It is very difficult to say what exactly 
is tho crop that he is going to substitute for mulberry, wliether the income 
from that will be more or less the same and if so to what extent it will be 
more or less. We know from experience that the land may be used for 
superior or inferior kinds of crop and it ail depends upon the means of 
the man. 

President. —Do I understand that suppose there is a wide field for the 
development of tlie sugar industry in tlie State, tlie mulberry cuitivator 
may ultimately talce to sugarcane? .Is there a po.s.sibility of liis taking to 
sugarcane as an alternatiyo crop? 

Mr, Tengar. —If it is an irrigated land with good facilities for irrigation, 
if the soil is favourable and if the cultivator has capital, he will take to 
sugarcane. 

President. —Therefore as f.ar as mulberry cultivator is concerned, if 
pi;otootion is not granted to the sericulturul industry he will not be affected? 

Mr. lengar .—It is not tlie mulberry cultivator alone that will be affected. 
In this connection what I would beg to urge is not the intero.sts of the 
mulberry cultivator alone that we have to consider. So far as the mulberry 
cultivator is concerned, if his interests alone were to be considered, I would 
.say perhaps protection may not affect him to such an extent that he will 
be ruined. It is the industry that will be ruined. 

President. —I have already dealt with that point. 

Mr. lengar.- —So far ns the mulberry cultivator is theoretically concerned 
he will not be affected. 

President. —He will not bo affected. 

Mr. lengar. —It is just possible that he will take to some otbei' crop. 

President. —If you will allow me to put the question, it w'ould be hotter. 
The point that is now being discussed is not tho que.stion of the silk industry 
as such. The question that is discussed is tho imsition of the cultivator at 
a time W'hen protection is not granted to the sorioultural industry. I take 
it that your oonolusion is that the mulberry cultivator \viU not in any w\ay 
bo affected by the rofu.sal of the Board to grant jirotection to the industry. 

Mr. lengar. —The mulberry cultivator is not merely a cultivator; be is 
also a rearer. He find.s occupation for all his people in the industry in 
other ways than mulberry cultivation. 

President. —The point we have been trying to get at is the income which 
the family derives. You say that 135,000 familios are involved in the 
trade. If all these people who are mostly rearers and cultivators get an 
additional income, ..... 
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Mr. Jengdr ,—It is not merely an income from the land. The cultivator 
is also a rearer. 

President. —He will atso get some income a.s a rearer. 

Mr. lengar. —.His income will suffer. 

President. —Will his income be affected if he takes to any other alter¬ 
native cropp 

Mr. lengar. —The income will he materially affected. In addition to the 
income from the leaf, he also gets other incomes from rearing and from 
reeling. 

President. —Therefore in your opinion, if protection is not granted to the 
serioiiitural indu.stry, the cultivator would he hit hard.P 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. I may he permitted to say that when your colleague 
put me thci question, I wa,s thinking of the direct income. The direct and 
indirect income is so much that if protection is not granted it will cause 
great misery. 

President. —How can he think of the indirect income when you are talking 
of families and individual cultivators? 

Mr. /enijar.—1 was only thinking of the land. His whole income will 
be materially affected. 

Pre.Hident .—My colleague wants to get figures in order to ascertain the 
point where the cultivator, if his income both from mulberry cultivation 
and rearing of silkworm.s went below that level, would feel that an altcjr- 
native crop is better than the cultivation of mulberry. 

Mr. lengar.—We will try and collect statistics and .send them to you. 

Mr. liafheja .—I don't want to argue with you but it is possible to 
confine yourself only to mulberry cultivation, because in a family which is 
cultivating mulberry and reeling silkworms, the price of mulberry leaves 
which you enter as the cost of rearing silkworm.s is a price paid by him to 
himself for the cost of mulberry leaves, so that it is possible to entirely 
separate the cost. 

Mr. lengar. —It is very difficult to separate one from the other. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question, 17, you have given the cost of 
cultivation in various areas—T._ Narsipur, Channapatna, Chickballapur and 
Kunigai. I should like to invite your attention to the cost of leaves in 
Channapatna. Five yeans ago, it was lls. 11-1-4 and now it is Its. 12. 
Can you explain the cause of the variation? 

Mr. lengar. —It i.s only with regard to Channajiatna there is a little 
increa,se in .almo,st all these ite.in.s. 

Mr. Batheja .—In the Chickballapur area, the oo.st of leave.s has gone 
down from Rs. 1.5-6-10 to Its. 11-10-0. In one case it has increased; in the 
other, it has decreased. 

Mr. lengar .—^It is only in the ease of Channapatna there is an increase. 
I made an enquiry in regard to these figures. The explanation given to 
me was that on account of floods in recent years they had to spend more 
on labour and it was on that account that the expenses had increased. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is the cause of the discrepancy? 

Mr. lengar .—That is the c-ause of the increase in Channapatna. 

Mr. Batheja. —Comparing these two sets of figures, I notice that tfie 
chief discrepancies are in the cost of habour and in the cost of leaves? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —The cost of leaves also ultimately comes to I,ahour? 

Mr. lengar. —Very nearly. 

Mr. Batheja. —The chief cause of variation in the cost of cultivation 
at the two different periods is the cost of labour? 

Mr. lengar. —Yes, chiefly. 
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Mr. liatheja. —Have you any idea of the course of agricultural wages 
within the lust five years? How far have they increased or decreased? 
Could you give us the average agricultural wages for the last five years? 

Mr. Teiiyar. —Government have published retuims and T shall find them 
out for you. 

Mr. Baiheja .—Can you give us figures for the last 10 years? As u 
matter of fact tfie Board has always wanted figures for ten years wherever 
po.ssible. If you cun give, for lU years T shall lie niueh obliged. 

Mr. triujiir .— 1 sliall give you the variations in .agricultural wages in 
the silk rearing areas. 

Mr. Jiaiheja. —You have boon asked to give figures of reeling costs 
(question 20) for the lust five years certainly, and if possible for the last 
10 yeai's, hut you have only given the present costs. Could you not give 
us figures for the five preceding years or for the ten preceding years? 

Mr. leu,(jar. —I can only repeat the same figures. 

Mr. Batheja. —You may use the same agency, I quite reali.se that you 
have no separate agency. Rut you don’t repudiate your responsibility? 

Mr. lenyar. —I don’t repudiate my responsibility, I fully take the 
responsibility for these figures. 

Mr. Batheja.-^lt does not matter to me what agency you use. It is 
enough if you give me figures of agricultural and industrial wages for that 
period. These are industrial wages I think. The object of my question is 
this. Chiefly ' the variations are in the cost of cocoons and in the cost of 
labour in reeling. These are the chief costs. The cost of cocoons will 
depend upon the mulberry cultivation. I would like to know how far the 
industriul wages in Mysore have changed? 

Mr. lengar. —I know the Revenue Department is publishing some 

returns giving wages. I shall see whether I can lay my hand on them. 

Mr. Batlieja. —In reply to question 23 yon say “ As regards the co.st of 
production in previous years, except the variations in the price of the 

cocoon.s, there has been no material alteration in the otlier items ”. I 

take it from this statement that there is no material alteration in wages? 

Mr. Isnga.r. —No materi.al alteration in wage.s. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you stand by this statement? 

Mr. lengar. —I do. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 42, you say that the oharka silk 
admits of improvement and that it can be graded when reeling i,s improved. 
Can you amplify this statement as to how it can be graded when reeling 
is improved? What do you mean by improvement in reeling? 

Mr. Jengar .—As I said there are improved methods witli regar-d to 
charka.' Whether it is possible or not I cannot say. 

Mr. Batheja. —What improvements of inetluxls have you in view? 

Mr. lengar. —I cannot say. Whether it is possible to do is a point which 
has got to be investigated. 

Mr. Batheja .—I find that it is a statement which has been made by 
nobody else? 

Mr. lengar. —As to whether there is a midway course between charka 
and My.sore domestic basin is a point which I should like the Mysore Silk 
Association to consider and also Government to consider. 

Mr Batheja. —How far can it be graded? 

Mr. lengar. —If and when it is improved, the point as to how it is to 
he graded will have to be considered. It depends upon the improvement 
effected. 

Mr. Ba,ihejo,. —^You yourself have no definite idea? 

Mr. le.ngar. —No. At present it is impo.ssible to say. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Referring to the price list published by you, to what 
classes of silk in each locality do these priees refer? I take it th.at e.ach 
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locality produces different kinds of silk which ai'e classified by merchants 
as 1st, 2nd and 3rd qualities. To which class do these prices refer? 

Mr. Khan. —This is the average. It means that the variation in the 
prices of the different qualities of Kempanahalli silk is Rs. 3-8-0 to 
Hs. 8-12-0. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Does it mean that the 1st quality will fetch a price of 
Rg. 3-12-0 and the lowest quality Rs. 3-8-0? 

Mr. Khan. —Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 3-12-0 is the average. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Are they the maximum and minimum? You have men¬ 
tioned Rs. 3-8-0 to, Rs. 3-12-0. Does it mean that Rs. 3-12-0 is tlio 
maximum ? 

Mr. Khan. —The variation is for a particular period and for the average 
quality of Kempanahalli silk the price has varied from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 3-12-0 
during that fortnight. 

Mr. Baiheja. —You took the aver'age quality? 

Mr. Khan. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Baiheja. —How did you arrive at the average quality? 

Mr. Khan. —We made enquiries. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Shall w© take some example. Ijet ns take Kempanahalli. 
Into what classes can Kempanahalli silk be divided by the silk merchants? 

Mr. Khan. —There is no regular division. It is merely an approximation. 
They say for instance they have got three qualities. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Whatever be the natui'e of the divisions, they are 
divisions well known to the trade. Into how many classes has the 
Kempanahalli silk been divided? Are merchants members of your 
Association P 

Mr. Khan. —Two or three classes. 

Mr. Baiheja. —You cannot sa.y two or three. 

Mr. Khan. —There is no exactitude, 

Mr. Baiheja. —Are you supported by merchants of the Association? 
There are two or three. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr, Baiheja,. —That means the Association’s representatives do not know 
whether it is divided into two or throe classes. Do I understand that that 
i.s your position? 

Mr. Khan. —^My position is this. In some seasons tlioro are two qim- 
iities; in some other seasons there are throe qu.alities. It is very difficailt 
to make a definite statement if conditions arc like that. 

Mr. Baiheja. —’lake the i-eport of 15th March. You leproseut the 
Association and you do not know how many qualities there, are. 

Mr. Khan.—~1 cannot tell you off band, 

Mr. Baiheja. —The Secretary of the Association cannot supply the 
information? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, about that specific point from memory. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Will you refer to your records and let me know later on, 

Mr. Khan. —I will try. 

Mr. Baiheja. —The same remarks apply to Closepet silk? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, 

Mr. Baiheja. —Into how many classes is that silk divided ? Can you say 
from memory? 

Mr. Khan. —Generally speaking in all these, there are two or three 
grade,s. For instance in Cbannapatna there i,s what i.s called Makan 
quality. Makan reefers produce a certain quality. 

Mr. Baiheja. —Presuming there are three grades in Closepet silk in 
publishing the report, you took the middle grade? 
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Mr. Khan. —We make an average. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to understand the exact process of averaging. 
There are three qualities and the three qualities have got three dilfei-ent 
prices. How do you arrive at the average? 

Mr. Khan ,—Suppose, there are three prices Rs. 3-8-0, Ils. 3-10-0 and 
Its, 3-12-0, we say Rs, 3-10-10, 

Mr. Batheja. —That is the middle one? 

Mr. Khan.—y.ea, it is arrived at in that way, 

Mr. Batheja. —Tn that there is variation? 

M.r. Khan. —^Yes, 

Mr. Batheja. —The variation is recorded hero like tlji,s—Rs, 3-8-0 to 
Rs, 3-12-0? 

Mr. Khan. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Batheja. —The middle figure which you generally assume in giving 
the price of Kempanahalli silk or Channapatna silk or any other quality, 
does that represent the largest number of transactions? 

Mr. Khan. —The question of transactions is a difficult thing. The mer¬ 
chants will not be able to give ns the quantity of transactions. ^ It is only 
the quotations, the prices at which they are sold, that we have given. 

Mr. Batheja,. —Tn oi'der that the average may be true, the average must 
as fai' as po,ssib]c oorrespond to tha.t quality in which there is the largest 
number of transactions. Now T want to understand whether the middle 
quality of yours neoe.ssarily repre.sents the largest number of transactions or 
do you assume without further enquiry that this is the price of that brand? 

Mr, Khan. —If we produc-ed, it would be sold at that price. That is 
what we mean. Tt ha.s no particulai' referemcc to the actual transactions 
taking plane. 

Mr. Batheja.. —Suppose in a particular week it happens, of the three quali¬ 
ties. 90 per cent, of the transactions are in the 1st quality, 5 per cent, 
in the 2nd duality and 5 per cent, in the Srd quality, you will take the price 
of tho middle quality no matter what the tran.sactions are. 

Mr. Khan. —Tf there is .such an ahnorm-al fluctuation we would generally 
note it. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you take this fact into consideration that the transac¬ 
tions of certain grades do generally vary? 

Mr. Khan. —They may vary, btit when the variation is abnormal, we do 
make a reference. 

Mr. Batheja. —What allowaiico do jorr make? 

Mr. Khan. —Tt would depend upon tho particular conditions. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say. 

Mr. Batheja. —Who is the officer of the Association who will make this 
verification ? 

Mr. Khnn. —The figures are collected and [lassed on to me. They are 
scrutinised by percentage te.sts by me. 

Mr. Batheja.. —What record have you got of tho transactions? 

Mr. Khan. —T’he figures are collected bv one of our officers appointed to do 
that work and tlie.se fiarures are .swutinised by me. Then a certain pei’centage 
test is made by interviewing a few silk merchants and finding out the truth 
of these statements. Then the figures arc, passed as correct. 

Mr. Batheja. —Take another example. There are three grade.s. The 1st 
grade transactions are 60 per cent., 2nd grade 20 per cent, and 3rd grade 
20 per cent. Nornially your procedure is to select the middle grade price 
and put that down? 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes, 
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M.r. Jiidheja. —Jn this ease supposing the first grade is 60 per cent, how 
will you make allowance for that fact and how will yon ascertain that the 
transactions are 60 per cent. ? 

Mr. Khun. —We caniiot do that. We do not ascertain the percentage of 
the transactions. 

Mr. Bathfi.ja. —Tn the Statement which you have given in re])ly to question 
44 showing the prices of Mysore silk and other foreign silk, do the Canton 
figures refer to Canton steam filature silk-? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Jiatlieja. —When you have given figui’e.s for jiure My.sore, fir.st quality 
and second quality, to which of the classes in your published list do those 
thing.? correspond? 

Mr. Khan. —The first quality generally refers to Keinpanahalli and 
Sidlaghata. 

Mr. Batheja. —The average quality of Keinpanahalli and Sidlaghata? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. The second quality would he Clumnaiiatna. 

Mr. Batheja. —Any other silk in second quality? 

Mr. Jf'/i.aw.—There is for instance Nandi, which is second quality. Tt is 
M little .superior to second quality but not as high cla.ss as Koropaiiahalli. 
Some of the Kollegal silk might form second quality, if not all. 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t give quotations for Kollegal .silk? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, we give. 

Mr. Kn.fAejVi.—Chaririapatna is your second quality, 

.Mr. Khan, —That is the be,st second quality. A little higher than that 
would he Nandi. 

Mr. Batheja, —Into how many qualities would you clnssif,y tliose which 
you have in your Hangalore I'eport? 

Mr. Kha.n. —Tt would form a fairly largo number of qualities. 

Mr. Batheja. —Which is your lowest quality in this list? 

Mr. Khan. —Agrahar, 

Mr, Batheja. —What is the next lowest? 

Mr. Khan. —-We might say Muduwadi. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is that the .second lowest? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. As T have already stated, there are seasonal variations 
in these conditions. 

Mr, Batheja. —I don’t want an an.swer based on thf^sfs figures. T want 
an answer based on your own exnorienoo. Taking average coiidltion,s, 
would it be correct to .say that Agrahar is generally your lowe-st quality? 

Mr, Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —And this Muduwadi is generally your second lowest 
quality ? 

Mr. Khan. —Not genei-ally, but at present. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you put two or three varieties into one group? 

Mr. Khan, —There is another silk which we have not givem here. It 
comes from Malavali. That would go one mark higher than Agrahar, 

Mr. Batheja. —That i.v generally the second lowest? 

Mr. Khan.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What i.s the |)ri(^c of that silk? 

Mr. Khan. —I haven’t got it here. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you send the price of that silk? 

Mr, Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You havo; mentioned your case for protection of the raw 
silk. Suppose protection is granted for raw silk, will it be necessary to have 
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a. protective duty against the iinpoi’t of cocoons? At present there is no 
import duty. Will it be necessary to do that? 

M.t, Baihaja. —In reply to question 46, yon say that you have worked out 
the price of Chinese cocoons backward. 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

Mr. Bathejn. —Suppose protection is granted and as a stimulus for protec¬ 
tion filatures are established liere, then instead of going in for your raw 
material, they may send the coeomis themselves. 

Mr. lenoor. —If such a contingency were to happen, it would have to 
bo safeguarded. 

Mr. Batheja. —A similar contingency has occurred in the Cotton industry. 
Formerly we didn’t import cotton from outside. Now we are importing 
cotton. If this is the price of cocoons in China, then it will he possible 
to land cocoons in India at a price very mueh lower than the Mysore cocoon.s. 

Mr. len/jar. —You will have to impose a protective duty on cocoons. 

Mr. Batheja. —At what rate? 

Mr. lengar. —At a rate at which you will hare to work out the cost. It 
w'ill work out as 100 per cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —You not only want the reoltng industry to be protected 
blit the cocoon industry protected. Dividing the industry into two parts, 
you not only want the reeling section of the industry, but also the cocoon 
produoing industry protected. 

Mr. Iengar.~Yp.s. That is the most important part of the industry. 

Mr. Batheja. —As a result of the grant of protection, you contemplate a 
possible diminution in tho number of loom.s devoted to silk production. 

Mr. lengar. —It is merely a surmise, because we And when the price 
goes up, naturally the demand for silk fabrics may go down to some extent. 

Mr. Batheja. —You contemplate a possibility of a diminution of the 
number of handloom weavers manufacturing silk goods from 8,000 to 6,000. 
Yon have made that statement here. 

Mr. lengar. —As T said it may not be the exact figure. I stick to tho 
statement that as a I'ljsult of tho increase in the price of silk fabrics, it is 
bound to go down. 

Mr. Batheja. —You go on further to say that the resulting hard,sliip will 
not necessarily be very great, bocau.se these men can go back again to cotton 
weaving. 

Mr. lengar. —Ye,s. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is there an assured market for cotton weaving? 

Mr. lengar .—That is a temporary phase. 'I’hat has happened. They 
go hack to the original condition. 

Mr. Batheja. —As.suining that the Cotton Weaving industry is in a 
flouT'ishing condition. 

Mr. lengar. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is the handloom cotton weaving industry in a flourishing 
condition just now in yonr State? 

Mr. lengar. —I am not prepared tf) say anything definitely about that. 

Mr. Batheja. —Tf the hardship ro.sulting from tho handloom weavers 
being (torapelled under the operation of tho law' of prices to give up silk 
weaving and go in for cotton weaving is not very great, will there ho very 
groat hardship if the cultivators were to change from mulberry cultivation 
to ragi cultivation ? 

Mr. lengar .—If you take it only as a change of cultivation, it is all 
right. 

Mr. Batheja. —The hardsliip may not be so great, because those people 
who are not taking to handloom silk weaving may go to cotton weaving. 
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Similarly those! people who take to inulbeny eiiltiration may go to ragi 
miltivation. 

Mr. lengar. —They go hack to original conditions. 

Mr. ’Baihuja. —So any increase in acreage is only a temporary phase. 

Vre.nderd. —Mr. Shamsuddin Khan, you were placed on special duty by 
Cjorernment when you visited Japan? 

Mr. Khnn. — J was on deputation. 

Trexidr.ni. —What was the period that you were away from India? 

Mr. Khan. —About 2 yeans and 4 months. 

President. —I understand that you have submitted a report to Govern- 
inont on the Sericultural industry and its organisation in Japan. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —During the time you were there, T find that you have not 
only studied the question of Sericulture, hut yon have also studied the 
que.stion about side indnstiles like silk wa.ste and artificial silk? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —would like to discuss thi.s question of silk waste, because 
that is one of the indu.strie.s which may he developed in future under the 
scheme of protection if granted. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —A.s far a.s the first point is concerned, T understand that 
only 33 per cent, of the total quantity of silk is waste. That means for one 
pound of silk, there will he 33 x>er cent, w'aste. 

Mr. Khan. —That i.s with reference to Japan. 

President. —Tt is 70 per cent, for filature and 30 per cent, for charka 
in India. There are seven kind.s of silk waste. The first is pierced cocoons. 
The .second is unreelahle cocoons in the reeling basin. 

Mr. Khan. —^Ye,s. 

President. —The third is long waste, and other wastes got in reeling and 
hi'iish waste also. ’ 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes. 

President .—The fourth is the thin layer of silk over pupa. 

Mr. Khan.—Yes. ' 

president. —The fifth is eoeootis cut in filatures, etc., tested during 
nuidity examination. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —And the sixth is flo.s.s converted into noils and the seventh 
is wa.ste .silk got in re-reeling. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —-As far as prices arc concerned, T think the h!ghe,.st priced 
thing is wa.ste silk got in reeling. Tt is only one per cent, of the raw 
silk, 

Mr. Khan. —Ye,s, 

President. —With regard to the noils, is it made out of floss? 

Mr. Khan. —Ye.s, this is also waste. 

President. —T take it that the high grade waste and the low grade waste 
are separately spun as a rule? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —Unless they want it for the mixing of ordinary materials? 

Mr, Khan. —Yes. 

’President. —With regard to the silk waste plant, I understand 200 Ihs. 
of Japanese long waste after diseharging and drying reduce,s itself to about 
140 lbs. After “ conditioning ” it becomes 165 Ihs. Subsequent to condi¬ 
tioning in ‘opening’, ‘filling’ and ‘dressing’, it reduces to 100 lbs. 
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Again it loses about 2 lbs. in picking, gill spreading, setting, drawing, 
roving and si)iiiniiig. After doubling, twisting, and gassing, it reduces to 
SO lbs. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

president. —The next proce.sses are reeling and finishing. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

.President. —I suppose there is no reduction in those processes. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

I'resident. —You get 90 pounds of finished materials.S' 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —In reply to question 50, yon ,s»y a project in Mysore was 
contemplated, but was droirped owing to liigb cost. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to know ■whetber you know the details a.s regards 
the proposal and the reason.s for dropping it. Was it true that the plant 
was considered uneconomical? 

Mr. Kha.n. —That was not so. A Committee was appointed in 1930. 
That Committee went into the ipiestiori. Just then the dexn’es.sion had 
started and Government were also feeling the difficulty and so they said that 
wo would have to wait for some time. Ilevisod estimates were also obtained 
and they were discussed. 

President. —The unit, I take it, in Jnxiau is 200 lbs. xn'oduction of yarn 
[ler da.y for a factor.y to w'ork on commercial lines. What should be the unit 
for India? Have you studied the quostion when you considered that Mysore 
should consider the scheme .sympathetically. 1 wonder whether you have 
devoted any attention to local conditions in Mysore with regard to a similar 

Mr. Khan. —That is wh.y wc got out e.stimates from Japan. 

President. —The estimate that .vou have xmt forward on behalf of the 
Mysore Government was for tho total quantity of waste produced in India? 

Mr. lengar.—d believe so, I am not quite definite about it. I will look 
into it. 

President. —Tliat was a .statement made on behalf,of the Mysore Govern- 
nieiit. 

Mr, lengar ,—We have got e.stiniates both for the quantity that can be 
handled in the My.sore State and the quantity that can be handled in India. 

President .—With regard to artificial silk, were you able to get admis¬ 
sion to factories? 

Mr. Khan. —I saw one factory, but I worked in Cyoda College where, tlic.y 
har'o an artifici.al silk plant. 

President. —Is it for demon-stration or teaching? 

Mr. Khan .—For teaching. 

President .—Tho irifonTi.ation cont-ainod in this boolc wdtli regard to artifi¬ 
cial silk is from those sources. 

Mr. Khan. —Ye.s, 

President .—Because ,I find that yon Iiavo made a difference as to flu; 
))roce.sses which are employe.d in Jaxjan and in various other ooiintrics in the 
world. 

Mr. Khan. —^Ycs. 

President. —You state that the process einxiloyod by Jax^au generally is 
vi.seos process, but it doe.sn’t produce artificial .silk as good as can bo 
expected. 

Mr. Khan. —That wa.s the x^osition in 1930. 

President. —AVbat is the position to-day? Have voti got an.v latest 
information? 
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Mr. Khan .—1 understand the Imperial Artificial Silk Manufacturing 
Company have taken the assistance of German Scientists and liave effected 
changes. 

President .—German process is Cupra-ammoruum. 

Mr. Khan .—Various modificatiojis have taken place in the manufacture 
of artificial silk and 1 understand fi'om some of the. oommuuications from 
Japan that this artificial silk Manufacturing Company have taken the 
a-ssistance of the b<;st pos.sible experts from foreign countries. 

President .—And the .stuff they are sending at present to India is out of 
the new proco.sse.s that are en»ployed in Japan. 

Mr. Khan .—1 couldn’t tell you. 
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RAW SILK MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION, MYSORE. 

Evidence of Messrs. S. N. MUNI RAO, Director of Raw Silk 
Merchants Association, and B. VISWANATH GUPTA, Secretary, 
recorded at Bangalore on Tuesday, the 14th March, 1933. 

Premlent. —Mr. Gupta, you afe tlie Sfjcretary of tho Raw Silk MerL-hiiiits 
Ansociation ? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Muni Itao, you are one of the Directors of the 
Association P 

Mr. Boo. —Yes. 

President. —What exactly do you mean by the Director of tho 
Association ? 

Mr. liao. —I mean member of the Committeo of Maiiagertient. 

President. —There are 22 merchants on tho Managing Coinmittoo. 

Mr. Bao.—Yes. 

President. —And yon are one of the Managing Committee Members P 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —What is the number of Members of your Association ? 

Mr. Bao .—36. 

President. —There are 36 koties. Out of 36 Members of the Association, 
32 Members belong to the Committee. 

Mr. Bao .—Yes. 

President. —One of the objects of the Association I find is to encourage 
the production of raw silk in the State. I would like you to explain 
properly as to what exactly you mean by the encouragement of the produc¬ 
tion of raw silk and what steps tho Association has taken, in this matter. 

Mr. Gupta. —Reolors bring in their silk and these silks are sold to the 
woav6r.s. The weavers’ requirements are a.scertaiaed and such ascertainments 
are communicated to the veelers and any differences that might arise in the 
P'l'oper reeling and other things arc rectified. We wsmt to bring such thing.? 
to the notice of the Government also for heJi>ing in that direction. 

President. —It amount.? to this that if there are any defects in the 
Mysore raw silk which the weavers use, those defects ai'o bi'ought to the 
notice of the silk reelei-s who soli their silk to you and you try and see 
that the qualities of Mysore I’aw silk improve. 

Mr. Gupta. —Ye.s. 

President. —I suppose 36 koties do business both in imijortcd silk and 
My.sore silk? 

Mr. (Gupta. —Of the.se 36 koties, almost all of them do bu,sincss in 
M,ysore silk, and about 10 to 12 koties in imported silk. 

President. —The basis is that you don’t do business on your own account. 
Your bu.sine.ss as far as I am able to gather from your replies is on commis¬ 
sion ba.sis. 

Mr. (Gxepta. —Yes. 

President. —The commis.sion basis mean that you take the raw silk from 
the reelers and advance 70 to 80 per cent, of the value prevailing in the 
market and give them the money only after the actual sale has taken 
place. 

Mr. Gupta. —^Yes. 

President. —This practice is only of a recent growth? 
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Mr. Gupta, —Yes. 

President. —And the present practice also I understand is to charge about 
12 per cent, interest on the money advanced? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —The original practice was not to charge any interest at all 
on the money advanced? 

Mr, Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —Because the trade was brisk and there was greater demand for 
silk and in order to induce the reelers to bring silk to you, tliis concession 
was given to them. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes, there was a good turnover at that time. 

President. —^Does any one of you deal directly with the imported silk? 

Mr. Gupta. —^Yes. 

President. —I would like to ask you some questions regarding the im-v 
ported silk. In answer to question 46, you have stated as to how the price 
of cocoons in South China has been arrived at. You have worked it from 
the price of the imported silk which is in Bangalore at present. For 
Canton filature silk it is Rs. 4-11--0 per Ih. and you have by working it 
back arrived at Rs. 2-7-0 per lb. for the cocoons and then you go on to 
say that that price is unremunerative. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got any detailed analysis to prove that it is un¬ 
economical or it is only by simply comparing the price in Mysore that you 
think it is uneconomical? 

Mr. Gupta.—'We know the reelers’ charges from the exporting place to 
the marketing place and by means of that we calculate the figures. 

President. —The great point about the reduction in the cost of cocoons 
is the length of filament and the yield per acre of land. I want to know 
whether you have any recent figures of South China than those published 
in the book in 1925 to enable yon to make that statement at present. 

Mr, Gupta. —We are not in a position to do so. 

President. —The qualities of imiiorted silk that are coming into Mysore 
Or Bangalore at present are, generally .speaking, three. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —They are Duppion, Tsatlee and Canton steam filature. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —From the figures you liave given me I find that the largest 
amount of foreign silk which is coming into Baugalore is Canton Steam 
filature which is about 44,264 lbs. up to the end of December, 1932. 

Mr. Bao .—^Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 44, you will find that you have 
given me the approximate quality of Mysoi'e silk which is coming into com¬ 
petition with the Canton .steam filature and they are Kempanahalli, Closepet, 
Timmasandra, Mamballi. These are, I understand, first quality coiintjy 
cliarta silk whereas the Canton steam filature is a filature sills:. 

Mr. Gupta. —It is not pure filature silk, but it is reeled silk. 

President. —Is it a filature consisting of a number of cbarkas? 

Mr. Gupta. —We do not know the details. 

President. —If .you are comparing it with a filature .silk, then it doesn’t 
stand any comparison. Tliat is why I was asking you whether this filature 
consiste of a number of charkas for the purpose of comparison. 

Mr. Gupta. —So far as I know, it is charka silk and not filature silk, 
but it is reeled silk. 

President. —Kempanahalli silk I understand is one of the best silks of 
Mysore ? 
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Mr. Mao. —And also Sidlaghatta. 

Mr. Gupta. —We have brought these samples. (Handed in.) 

Mresident. —The quality ol' the Chinese imported silk has gone down. 

Mr. Mao. —ye,s. 

Mr. Bathe-ja. —Are the.se comparable? 

Mr. Jiao.—They are comparable .so far as grading goes. 

Mr. Boag. —Has there not been any change in the price corresponding to 
the change in the quality? 

Mr. Xo, tlu' siu'.ic price, 

Mr. Balhcja. —Tiici'e lias been no fall in. the price of Canton silk in spite 
of the tall in the quality? 

Mr. Mao. —No. 

Brcndent. —In answer to quc.stion 45, you have given us various kinds of 
braiids undei' the.se 3 iiroad heailiugs. I suijpose these are the only brand.s 
coming liere at present. 

Mr. Gupta. —Ye.s. 

Mresideni. —Are there any morehants who do not belong to your 
Association. 

Mr. Mao. —One or two petty merchants. 

Pre.side?iC—Then f take it that most of the imported silk which is 
about 46,806 of Canton .steam filature out of the total of 1,14,388 during 
the five years i.s all dealt w’ith by you. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yea, up till now'. 

Mr. Boag. —What proportion of the tot.al imports do these figures repre¬ 
sent? Will it be 60 per cent.? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, 

Fresidant. —Are you also importing Indian silk from Kashmir or Bengal? 
Mr. M,ao. —They are being imported. 

Fresideivt. —To what extent they are imported. 

Mr. Mao. —They are very negligible. 

President .—’Tho main competition is from imported silk ? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —In answ'er to question 42, you have told us that you have 
adopted your own method of grading by the feel of the hand, 

Mr. Gupta. —Certainly. 

President. —You <are able to grade it after you get it from the reelers? 
Mr. Gupfa.—Yes, 

President. —How many qualities do you make after you get the hank,s? 
Mr. Gupta. —5 or 6 qualities. 

Presided .—What are the various prices of those qualities? 

Mr. Gupta. —The first quality will be of double twist, smooth quality and 
the .scHioud quality is single tiwist and the. third quality is lose thread. 
TTiat is for warp and the fourth quality is rough coarse silk. 

President. —Do you get any waste out of these? 

Mr. Gupta. —We get a .small quantity of waste. 

T'resident. —2 or 3 per cent. ? 

Mr. Gupta. —^Yes. 

President. —What .are the general difference.s between the prices of these 
qualities ? 

Mr. Gupta. —There will be a difference of 8 annas per lb. per quality. 

President. —Wbon you adv.ance 70 to 80 per cent., wh.at do you take into 
consideration. You have not at that time grouped them into various qualitic.s. 
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Mr. Gupta. —We examine the silk and we can judge what it cau 

fetch. We fix the market rate and pay the advances, 

Mr. Matheja. —is each variety of local silk divided into 4 qualities? 

Mr. Gupta, —Yes, 

Mr, Batheja. —That means, in addition to a classification of a locality, 
you .seeni to have a clas.silieation of qualities. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

J.’re.'iideut .—The main point which you have made out with regard 
to the .Indian silk not being sold in the market is due solely to (.heapnos.s. 

Mr. Gupta. —Whatever i.s cheap they buy. They don’t see to the natural 
quality very much. 

Bresident. —The point i was going to emphasise is that if this statement 
is correct, it follows that tin; foreign mauufactui-ers having regard to the 
trade depression are now sending in a quality whitti is easily saleable iii 
India whereas the Indian manufacturers have not ado))tcd those methods. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —Has the attention of the i-eoler's been brought to this aspect 
of the question by those merchants.*' 

Mr. Gupta. —We have intimated tlu' reelers, but they ai'e unable to 
conform to these. 

President.—-Y om gave me tliese samples and you pointed out that some 
time hack they were able to get this quality. Canton Steiil Pilatui'e 
No, (1) A 20/22 denier which has now been substituted owing to (lieapnes.s 
by No, (1) B. Do 1 understand that No. (1) A has ceased to come to 
Bangalore. 

Mr, Gupta.—-VoY the pre.sent it is not coming. 

President, —This cpiality in spite of its being inferior has taken the place 
of quality No. (1), 

Mr. Gupta, —Yes. 

President. —And the weaver,s have not objected to using it simpl.y because 
it is cheaper, 

Mr, Gupta. —Quite so. 

President.— question tlien arises as you have pointed out, if they 
are using inferior quality, it has a disastrous effect on weaving and I 
would wonder how the weavers could go on ■ indefinitely using tlje inferior 
quality of silk. 

Mr. liao. —They are producing cheap silk goods, because they have to 
carry on their profession and they must earn their wages. 

President. —Knowing that the stuff they turn out is not even of ordinary 
good quality? 

Mr. li(w .—Ye.s. 

President. —Tliey are simply turning out, because the consumers want it 
and they are able to dispose of their good.s more ea.sily than otherwise. 

Mr. Man .—-The purcha.sers wiint cheap articles and so they are turning 
them out. 

President. —The prices that are given by the Mysore Chamber of Commerce 
in their weekly reports are the correct market prices? 

Mr. Gupta.- —Yes, they are correct. 

President. —And the prices given by them include one anna commission 
per seer of 26^ tolas. 

Mr. Gupta .—Yes. 

President. —You have stated here that Mysore, silk is not exported out- 
.side India, 

Mr. Gupjta. —Yes. 
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President. —But about 70 per cent, of the Mysore silk goes outside 
Bangalore and Mysore and out of that how much passes through the Members 
of your Association? 

Mr. Bao. —60 per cent, passes through our Association. 

President. —30 per cent, of the total production in Mysore passes througli 
the hands of your merchants outside your State? 

Mr. Bao. —It is merely an estimate. 

President. —You are now finding difficulty in exiiorting silk waste. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —What do you do with it at present? 

Mr. Bao. —Silk waste is l,ying idle and it is not exported outside as tliere 
is no brisk market. 

Mr. Bao. —At present it fetches otdy a price of Its. 2 to Its. 2-8-0 ))er- 
luaund. 

President. —You sell it locally? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —What use is made of that.^ 

Mr. Gupta. —It is stocked here. Moneylenders are purchasing it on their 
own account and stocking it for further fluctuations. 

President. —I would like to understand this point more clearly. You 
purchase raw silk from the reelersp 

Mr. Gupta. —We won’t purchase. Baw silk, we are getting on conimi.ssion. 

President. —You are purchasing raw silk from the silk reelersp 

Mr, Gupta.~Yes. 

President. —^When tho rcolers reel, they turn out a certain amount of 
waste. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —You are not in a position to express any definite views on 
tlio subject. 

Mr. Gupta, —Only generally we can say. They have complained to us 
that they have got full stock with them. 

President. —Who are they? 

Mr. Gupta. —The reelers. 

President .—Are there different merchants dealing with silk wastes? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President .—They are not members of your Assoeviatioii? 

Mr. Gupta. —No. 

President. —^What do they say? 

Mr. Gupta. —They complained to us that they have no market for silk 
waste and so much stock is lying idle to-day. 

President. —The position, as I understand, Ls this: tho reeler is able to 
realise about Bs. 2 to Es. 2-8-0 per maund for the silk waste. The merchant 
who looks to the future and who has got a capital with him is at present 
storing the silk waste in. his godown, but is not able to export any quantity 
of it at the present moment. 

Mr. Gupta. —Quite so. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Does he still go on buying? 

Mr. Gupta.—H.e has stopped buying. All the silk waste that is being 
purchased now is not being purchased by the silk waste merchants. Much 
of it is being stocked by the reelers themselves. For instance in 
Kempanahalli there is a stock of 1,000 maunds of silk waste. 

President. —May I take it that if it is sold to-day the average price 
realised would he about Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 per maund. 
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Mr. Gupta. —It is possible. 

President, —The reason why the reeler is not able to sell the waste may 
be same as that for the merchants storing the waste. 

Mr. Gupta. —The silk waste merchants have purchased to the maximum 
limit they can. That is why the reeler is not able to clear his stocks. 

President.—Be is not storing it, because the price is unremuuerativc. 
That is the point. 

Mr, Gupta. —He has no market at present. That is why he is not selling. 

Mr. Batheja. —He cannot sell at any price. 

Mr. Bao. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —There is no price for silk waste at all? 

Mr. Bao. —There is. He can sell it at Rs, 2 or Rs. 2-84). 

Mr. Batheja. —Why does ho not sell? 

Mr. Bao. —Because he incurs heavy lo.sses. He would incur heavy losses. 
That is why he is not selling. 

Mr. Batheja. —He is expecting that the price will rise be3mnd Rs. 2-8-0, 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Some years ago were the silk merchants exclusively dealing 
with Mysore silk? 

Mr, Bao. —Yes. 

President, —And they were able to command fairly good prices. 

Mr. Gupta. —Quite so. 

President. —From what time did ^mu find difficulty in di,Sj>osing of the 
silk ? 

Mr. Gupta. —For the last 2 to 2i years. 

President.— Ill Mysore and Bangalore? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, and the ]>osition became acute since September, 1931, 

Mr. Boag. —In your answer to question 2 (e) dealing with the sale of 
raw' silk, you say that purchasers come to Bangalore and buy from you. 
You don’t have any system of going to other places to meet the purchasers. 
You wait for the purchasers to come to you. 

Mr. Gupta. —Generally we don’t go. We may go sometimes, 

Mr. Boag. —^Would it not be likely to increase the sale of silk if you ivent 
to tho purchasers’instead of waiting for the purchasers to come to you? 

Mr. Gupta. —If we go of our own accord, we would have to offer .silk at 
prices lower than those obtaining locally. If there were prospects of earning 
more money, we would go. 

President. —The point that is of importance in this connection is this 
that the importers have got their agents and are carrying on iiropaganda 
work to introduce tho brands in different places which has to a great extent 
diminished the sales of Indian silk in those places. If a similar kind of 
propaganda were to be carried on by you in those places, would you not be 
able to comnmnd a better market in those places than what you are doing 
at present? 

Mr. Gupta. —F,ven if we went there, they would say, “ We get Canton 
steam filature silk cheaper and we want your silk at cheaper prices also ”, 

Mr. Boag. —I think there seems to be lack of enterprise. 

Mr. Gupta. —It is not possible nowadays, 

Mr. Boag. —In question 41 we asked for a comparison of the price at 
which Mysore silk is sold in Bangalore and the price at which it is sold 
outside. You say that it is impossible to make such a comparison, because 
the silk which is sent to other places is first twisted. Now what is the 
arrangement for this re-reeling and twisting? Do you arrange for it before 
you .send the silk away. 

Mr, Bao. —We don’t do it here. The purcha.ser there does it. 
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Mr. Boag. —In other woi'ds all youx’ silk is sold here. Yon have got no 
eonoern with tho export of silk to other plaees. 

Mr. Gupta. —It i.s only raw silk that vve sell. 

Mr. Boag. —You said just now in an.swer to the I’resident that yo\i sold 
;15 per cent, of the silk to other places. 

Mr. liao. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Boag. —Is that twi.stod first? 

Mr. Itao. —Untwisted. 

Mr. Boag. —Why is it not possible to compare the price at which this 
silk is sold in other places and the price at which silk is sold to the loiail 
people. 

Mr. Gupta. —That is because we don’t sell it as twisted silk to outsiders. 
We sell raw silk. 

Mr. Boag. —If I understood you rightly you said just now that 35 per 
cent, of the raw silk which pas.ses through your liands is sold as raw silk 
to other parts of India, is that correct? 

Air. (rupIn.-^What I say is this: the silk is sold hero. It is exported by 
the man who is outside the Mysore State. That is why it is not possible to 
say anything. By export, I mean in the .sense that it is taken away by 
the purchaser outside the state. 

Mr, Boag. —The position is that all your transactions aro completed in 
Bangalore. 

Mr. liao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You have no concern in sending the silk to other parts of 
India. 

Mr. Itm .—We receive the order.s and .send it. 

Mr. Boag. —In that case how do the prices compare with the prices you 
get for .silk which you sold to local [xeople if you receive an order from 
outside? 

Mr. Gupta.—By adding the railway freight. We get one or two annas 
per lb. more for the silk that we sell outside. 

Mr. Boag. —One or two annas represents what? 

Mr. Gupta. —Profit. 

Mr, Boag. —^You get one or two annas more for silk which yon sell outside 
than for silk which you sell locally. 

Mr. Gupta.- —^The purchaser gets it. 

Prende.nt. —I understand the practice is this: if a person from outside 
Bangalore places an order with you, he place.s it on condition that tho 
price at which jmu sell him will include a coniniission of one or two nnim.s. 

Mr, Gupta. —ITiat is not tho practice. Ho will a.sk us “ please send such 
and such a quality ” and we sell according to the market. 

President. —For example to-day tlic price for Keinpanahalli is R,s. 3-10-0 
for 26j tolas or one seer. A man places an order for about 25 seers, 
what will be the price at which you will be able to sell to him, 

Mr. Gupta. —At the rate of R-s. 3-10-0 plus one anna commission. 

President. —Therefore the selling price in Bangalore is Rs. 3-11-0. 

Mj'. Gupta. —Yes. 

Pre.ddent. —To whom does that one auua go? 

Mr. Bao. —1 shall send you a copy of the account sale. We take that. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You have very kindly supplied u,s a list of prices of 
Mysore silk sold in Bangalore for the year 1931-32. What qualities of silk 
do theSo prices represent? Yon say there are four qualities of each silk? 

Mr. Gupta. —First quality. 
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Ut. Batheja. —In all theKe cases which you have given, first quality is 
ineaat. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Bathe/ja. —For the fourth quality you have given 4 qualities for each 
kind of silk. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Bathe.ja. —.For (>aoh quality there are 4 qualities according to youi' 
system of grading. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —And for each difference of quality there is a dro]) of 
8 annas? 

Mr. Gupta. —Per lb, 8 annas difference. 

Mr. Batheja. —For each drop in quality? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is to say the price of the lowest quality will be le.ss 
by Its. 2. 

Mr, Gupta. —No. 

Mr. Batheja,~~ln all these ea,ses I think fir.st quality is represented, f 
want to know the ijri(;e of tlie 4th quality. 

Mr. Gupta,’ —In Kcmpanahalli there are only two grades and not 4. 

Mr. Batheja. —You said 4 grades in reply to the question. 

Mr. Gupta. —That is the avoi’age statement I made. 

Mr. Batheja. —Will it be possible for your Association to give us prices 
for the lowest qualities of each kind of silk? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.—Cunton steam filature silk competes with different varie¬ 
ties of silk. You have very kindly given u.s a statement. Poes the Canton 
steam filature .silk compete with all kinds of each of these varieties? 

Mr. Gupta. —Canton steani filature silk competes against these 4. 
Kempanahalli first grade and Canton 20/22 denier compete. 

Mr. Batheja. —There is no competition between Kempanahalli second 
grade and Canton filature. 

Mr. Gupta .—28/32. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you give us an ex.ainple of any local silk in which 
there are 4 grades. 

Mr. Gupta. —In Closei)et there are 4 grades. 

Mr. Batheja, —With what kind of Closepet grade doe.s the Canton steam 
filature silk compete? 

Mr. Gupta. —First grade of Closepet competes with 28/32 denier. 

Mr. Batheja. —Poes the Canton steam filatui'e silk compete with the 4th 
grade ? 

Mr. Gupta. —32/36 denier competes, but we have not brought samples 
here. 

Mr. Batheja. —Po I take it that Closeijet 4th grade silk ha.s no competitor 
at all ? 

Mr. Gupta. —4tli grade Closepet silk competes with Canton 32/36 denier, 
but we hare not that in stock. That is why- we have not made mention of 
it. 

Mr. Batheja. _What i.s the price of 4th grade Closepet silk in the local 

market? 

Mr. Gupta.—ils. 5-4-0 per lb. 

Mr. Batheja.—¥ivst grade Closepet silk? 

Mr. Gupta. —JTs. 6-11-6 per lb. 
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Mr. Batheja. —You said that between each grade there is roughly a 
difference of 8 annas in price. Now there are three grades. The difference 
between the first and 4th quality, Closepet, as far as prices go is As. 7-6. 
How do you explain that statement? 

Mr. Oupta. —Usually the fourth grade is coarse. To make it compete 
against Canton silk, a subsidiary operation is carried on to make it cleaner 
to remove all the cjoarseriess. . That is why the difference is not as much as 
it ought to have been aiaoi'ding to the fir.st statement, 

Mr. Biiflir.ja, —1 want the prkti of silk a.s they are produced by the 
veeleis. 1 don’t want the price of an.y .silk which ha,s to undergo further 
oijeration. 

Mr. (rupfa. —If tliat thing is not done, this 4th Closepet silk won’t 
comiiete with Canton. 

Mr. Batheja. —What will be the price witViout the operation? 

Mr. Gupta. —Rs. 4-6-0 per lb. 

Mr. Boag. —Will it compete with any other quality of imported silk? 

Mr. Oupta. —Bat Wheel and Dance. 

Mr. Batheja. —If price is a consideration, then that silk 4th grade 
Closepet silk ought to sell, because the price of Canton silk is Rs. 4-11-0. 

Mr. Oupta. —In the long run Bat Wheel will be cheaper, because iu some 
respects it will be better than the 4th grade silk. That is why the 4th grade 
silk is not sold. In bleaching Bat Wheel loses 6 tolas per lb. whereas the 
4th grade Closepet which is referred to lo.sos about 10 tolas. 

Mr. Batheja. —That means the quality of the Canton silk is different. 
We are not comparing like with like. What I want to do is to compai'e 
like with like so us to find out the exact difference. Is there any other 
lot^al silk which is divided into 4 grades? 

Mr. Gupta, —In the samples there won’t he 4 grades. 

Mr. Batheja. —Grading is done here. 

Mr. Gupta. —In a special ca,so like Closepet. 

President .—It would he much better if you were to clear up this point. 
You have got about half dozen qualities of raw silk which are turned out 
by charka. You gave the Board to understand that whenever you got the 
raw silk from the reeler-s, you would not sell it in the state in which you 
receive it, but that you grade it according to your own method into 2 or 
d or 4 qualities according to the quality of silk produced on the charka. 
You have given us a statement that, generally speaking, about 4 qualities 
of .silk are turned out b.y you. Those 4 qualities have got different prices. 
The first quality price is given in the replies to the questionnaire. The 
other prices differ by about 8 annas. That is the average j'ou have given 
ns. My colleague wanks you to give him the exact idea as to grade for 
giade and the various qualities that come into play in order to enable the 
Boai'd to judge this question in its proper light. Will you .send us a detailed 
note giving the views of your A.ssociation on that point? 

Mr. Oupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Showing for each local silk the different grade into which 
you classify them, the different prices and the percentages of sale.s of each 
variety, 

Mr. Gupta. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to a question by the President, you said the posi¬ 
tion became acute in September, 1931. What do you mean by the statement 
“ fall in prices ”? 

Mr. Oupta. —We refer to the larger imports of foreign silk. 

Mr. Batheja.. —Since then the imports have increased, 

Mr. B,ao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —And price.s have fallen since then? 
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Mr. Hao .—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —If you will refer to your annexure to question 43, you will 
find that prices of Kompanahalli silk have risen after September, 1931. 

Mr. Gupta. —Tinpojts increased and they had no reference to pj'ice.s. 

rresident. —If I may be iiormitted to point out that the prices ciinnot 
rise until the actual sale ha.s taken place. That is the first question w'hicli 
I a-sked you whether the prices I'eported by the Chamber of Coimnerce are 
the actual selling prices at which transactions have taken place. If that 
is correct, then the annexiires represent the different prices for different 
months in different areas and the prices can’t have risen, because the 
Chamber have thought it fit to mention it in a printed form that the 
transactions have taken place at that price. 

Mr. Baiheja. —You can’t explain this discrepancy and I shall drop this 
question. In reply to the President you said your impression is that the 
so-called Canton Steam Filature silk is really handreeled silk. How did you 
get that impression? 

Mr. Oupta. —Just by touching we can say. By twisting, our weavers 
report that it is not pure filature, but reeled charka. 

Mr. Batheja. —Your expert says that Canton steatn filature is so rough, 
that it can never he pure steam filature. It must bo handreeled. Are those 
weavers experts? Is their judgment reliable? 

Mr. Gupta.—There is no scientific method, but they come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is handreeled by using it. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is this opinion shared by most of the silk experts in 
Bangalore whoever they may be? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —By experts do you mean the weavers who use that silk ? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have no independent infoi-matien about the state of 
condition.s in China? 

Mr. Gupta .—No. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to a question by the President, you ,said wdien you 
asked the reelers to produce cheaper qualities of silk in order to comjxite 
with the cheaper qualities of Canton steam filature, they didn’t carry out 
the instructions. I)o they not want to sell their goods? 

Mr. Gupta. —Already the rates are so cheap that it doesn’t pay them and 
if they have to produce further cheaper qualities, they could not g(!t cocoons 
at that price. 

Mr. Ba-theja .—Can they not lower the costs by adopting inferior methods 
of productions so as to cheapen the price? 

Mr. Oupta. —-It is not possible to go further down. 

Mr. Batheja. —In answer to question 7 you have described the (pialitie.s r)f 
Ohine.se .silk as compared with Mysore silk. Are the defects of Mysore .silk 
inherent in the cocoons used or can they bo remedied by improved methods 
of production so as to make them equal to Chinese silk? 

Mr. Gupta. —It is possible to remedy the defects, 

Mr. Batheja, —They are not inherent in the race of the silk worms of 
Mysore? 

Mr. Gupta. —We can’t say anything definite. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 10 you have said that the pro,sent prices 
are abnormal. I)o you moan abnormal in the sen,sc that they will not last 
long and that they will ri.se? 

Mr. Oupta. —We don’t believe that the price.s would remain at this level. 

Mr. Batheja. —You expect that prices would rise? 

Mr. Gupta. —Prices had never fallen to such a low level and so naturally 
we expect that it will go up. 
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Mr- Batlieja. —It is a belief of yours. It is not bused on a scientific study 
of facts and iiiai’kot tcfidencies. 

Mr. O'upta. —Just a belief. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 15, j'ou said that the quality of Ohiueso 
imported silk lias gone down. Has thei'e been any diminution in the 
quality of Mysore silk iti the same period? 

Mr. Gupta. —No. 

Mr. Bathr.'ja. —In reply to question 18, you say “ High grade 
Hharmavaram and Ai'Iepet Saroos are being ousted by foreign creps and 
(georgettes and Conjeevarain and other cheap sarees are made with chcaj) 
silks ”. Is this statement true about the market in South India or the 
market in Northern India? 

Mr. Gii-pta. —Mostly South India and .some parts of Northern India. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is this change due to fa.shion? 

Mr. Gupta. —No. 

President. —I think it is entirely due to the consumers' purehasiug 
power. 

Mr. Batheja. —The change is due to the ehoapiie,ss of stuff? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes and not to fashion. 

Mr. Batheja..~In reply to question 17, you say that tho products of Indian 
looms are appreciably inferior. Are they getting still more inferior? Is 
this tendency being continued? 

Mr. Gupta. —The tendency is increavsing. 

Mr. Batheja.—There are some local silk.s from each locality in JVI.ysoro. 
Hoes the quality of silk in general vary from year to year <ir remain unifonii? 
For instance take Kempanahalli silk or Bidlaghatta silk. Hoes the approxi¬ 
mate quality remain uniform from year to year or does it vary? 

Mr. Ban. —Generally it remains uniform, but if more money is paid, a 
better quality can be got. 

Mr. Batheja.—'Do you refer to the reolers. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —-You don’t reduce the quality if the weavers pay loss 
money. 

Mr. Bao. —That is just possible. 

Mr. Batheja. —If one pr()ces.s is jiossibie, why not the other process.’’ 

Mr. Gapta.—In that cn.se the quality won’t he uniform. 

Mr. Boaij. —There is one iioint on which I .should like to put a question 
following my colleague’.s question on the grading of Mysore silk. I should 
like to know whether the prices yon have giv'en for imported silk under 
Clanton filature represent the prices of the host quality of Canton filature 
■silk. 

Mr. Brio. —We have given the prices of .silk which wo get here. 

Mr. Boag. —I understand from your an'swer.s to my colleague that there 
are various gi'ades of Canton filature silk imported. There may be distinc¬ 
tions according to denier and there may be other distinctions. I would like 
to know how many qualities of Canton atoam filature silk are ordinarily 
imported? 

Mr. Bao. —^3. 

Mr. Boag. —What are they? 

Mr.’Bao.—20122, 28/32 and 32/36. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the difference in price? 

Mr. Bao. —Sometimes the difference is 2 anna.s; sometime.? 4 .a,un.as and 
sometimes no difference. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the price to-day? 
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Mr, Itao. —It is Eg, 9-2-0 for all deniors. 

Mr. Boag. —Is this difference in deniers the only difference in the Canton 
silks ? 

Mr. Bao. —It is only the denier difference. 

Fresident, —1 understand your Association is in favour of protection. 
That inean.s that your Association would like to go back to the state of 
affairs which prevailed before the imported silk was introduced in Bangalore? 

Mr. Gupta. —^Yes. 

Fresul.eni. —It would he interesting i’or the Board to know who introduced 
the imported silks into Bangaloi-e first. 

Mr. liao. —The Bombay merchants. 

Fresident. —The Bombay merohauts, I understand, have no agents liero. 

Mr. Gupta. —They will come here occasionally and tak(^ orders. 

Fresident, —It is they who mtroduced the foreign brands and made you 
interested in the same brands, so that the (iompetitiou of the imported silk 
started with Indian silk. 

Mr. Itao. —Yes. 

Fresident. —The cunipetition .started first with the cpiulity and then with 
the price. 

Mr. Gupta. —Quality and then the price. 

Fre.vdent, —if protection were granted, your A.ssociation would be Katislied 
if we took into consklei'ntion to-day’.s selling i>rice of Canton steam filature. 
You think that by considering this question, it would ulford an off'o(ffive 
protection to the Sericultural industry iu Mysore? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —You are mostly dealing with Charka .silk? 

Mr. Gupta.—Yen. 

Fre.ndent.—You have very little knowledge of the filature .silk in 
M.vsore ? 

Mr. Gupta. —Quite so. 

Fresident. —Your selling iirice at present for Canton steam filature is, 
I understand, the lowest price that one could think of. It works out a.s 
Us. 4-11-0 per lb. 

Mr, Gupta. —Yes. 

President,—1 understand the cost of jtroduction of charka .silk is Rs. 6 
Tier lb. 

Mr. Gupta.—Yes for that grade. 

President. —The grade just competing with the Canton steam filature? 

Mr. Gupta.—Yes, 

President. —That means yon require a protection of Rs. 2-4-0 per lb. 

3fr. Gupta. —Not only to that extent, we require something inoi’c. 

Fresident. —I want you to understand that R.s. 4-11-f) whieli i.s the price 
i.s inelu.sive of the pre.sent 25 per cent, duty. According to your statoment 
25 per cent, pi'esent duty pl/t.s Rs. 1-5-0 the difference would be an effectiAn' 
))rotection for the Sericailtural Industry iu Mysoi-e. This AA’ork.s out .as T 
said before l:o R.s, 2-4-0 per lb. for the 1st quality charkha silk. 

3f/'. Oupht .—Our statemeut !<= avc want an ad valorem duty of 100 per 
cent, on the correct invoice A'alnc. 

President. —T Av.ant to know whether the swadeshi movement in Bangalore 
has helncd to sell the Indian rarv .silk. 

Mr. Gupta .—Yes to a cm-tain extent. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to oiic.stion 57 you .say that the cost of production 
of .similar .silks iu Mysore amounts to about Rs. 7-14-0 per lb. How did you 
arrive at this figure? 
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Mr. Gupia. —Tlie cost of the domestic filature that is sold at present. 

Mr. Batheja. —When you mention the cost of Mysore silk produced on 
chiirkas, what is the mliiimuin cost of the lowest quality? 

Mr. Gv.'pta. —Rs. 5-8-0. 

M.r. Batheja. —How do you explain the discrepancy lietweon Rs. .5-8-0 and 
the pi'ices recently published by the Chamber of Commerce in Mysore? I’he 
Ijrices are distinctly lower there, 

Mr. Gupta. —There are some grades. 

Mr. Batheja. —1 want the ininimum cost. 

Mr. Gupta. —I do not know. We can get it calculated and send it to 
you later. 

Mr. Batheja. —You want protection for 20 years? How did you arrive 
at this figure? 

Mr. Gupta. —Government established the department 20 years ago and 
they have effected improvements and on the basis of the experience of those 
improvements, we consider that 20 j'ears would be necessary. 

Mr. Batheja.—Mjhy not 15, 25. 30? 

Mr. Gupta. —According to our knowledge a period of'20 years would ho 
su fficient. 

Mr. Batheja.- —Yon refer to Bombay brokers. Ho you mean Bombay 
merchants. 

Mr. Gupta. —^Yes. There arc brokers also in Bombay. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 46, you say the price is Es. 4-11-0 
per lb. “ We import this silk from Bombay brokers.” Who are these 
brokers? Are they main importers of China silk? 

Mr. Gupta. —They are not the importers. Importers are quite different 
from the brokers. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they wholesale brokers? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja, —Do they charge, a commission? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —From wdiom? Do they charge importers? 

Mr. Gupta,. —They charge i per cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do they get the commission from tlie iniporleiR? 

Mr, Gupta. —Wo do not know. 

Mr. Batheja. —You sell your silk through dealers or direct to wcavens? 

Mr. Gupta. —Weavers themselves come and pnT(;hase. Thtjy come iu 
person. 

Mr. Batheja. —Sometiine.s you send it to dealers iu village,s. 

Mr. Gupta. —They will all come over to Bangalore and pnrcliaso it from 
us, .IS far as the Mysore State is concerned. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are there retail shopkeepers here? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —The retail shopkeepers will buy it from you? 

Mr. Gupta. —They twist it and sell it. 
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THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE SILK UNION, LIMITED. 

Evidence of Mr. J. N. TALUKDAR, Chairman, Bengal Co-operative 
Silk Union, Limited, and Rai Sahib S. N. BOSE, recorded at 
Maldah on Wednesday, the 22nd February, 1933. 

Piesident. —Mr. Talwkdar, you are the Collector of Malda? 

Mr. Tahikdar .—Yes. 

President. —You are also the Chairman of the Bengal Co-oi)erative Silk 
Union Limited .f* 

Mr. Tulukdar .—Yes. 

President. — I suppose you aro the Chairman in your capacity as the 
Collector of Malda? 

Mr. Talukdnr.—Yeii. 

President. —May I know thii nature of the work which is done by the 
Bengal Co-operative Silk Union? 

Mr. Tolukdar .—As originally designed by the late Mr. Peddie, it was to 
have embraced all the operations of the sericultural industry. 

President. —From the cultivation of mulberry to the finished product 
of raw silk? 

Mr. Talukdur. —Yes. 

President. —^Including the weaving industry? 

Mr. Taluledar. —Not so imn-h at fir.st but we have to take it up later on. 

President. —It wa.s started in 1927? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Yes. 

President. —It is nearly five years .since the institution has been started? 

Air. Taluhdar .—Yes. 

President. —Will you give us sgrne concrete instances of the nature of 
the work in the shape of financing the rearers or the reelers? 

Air. Taluhdar. —Of course fii’.st of all we wnfined ourselves to starting 
rural societies on a co-operative basis among the rearers and practically 
we TJ.sed up the whole of our resources and then later on we took up the 
selling of yarn or marketing of yam produeetl in Malda and then after 
a time we took up the marketing of silk fabrics produced in Bengal. 

President. —Is this a regular Union insisting of members? 

Mr. Taluhdar ,—Yes. 

President. —With rules and regulations? 

Air. Taluhdar .—Yes. 

Pre.sident. —What is the number of membership? 

Air. Taluhdar. —94 rural societies. 

Eai Sahib. —34 rural .societies and a number of shareholders—preferential 
45 and ordinary about 34. I shall give you the exact figure later on from 
our last annual report. 

President.- —Ts there a monthly subscription? 

Air. Taluhdar .—It is on the share basis. 

Eai Sahib .—The exact amount I shall supply you later. 

Air. Boag. —What is the capital? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —The nominal capital is I think Rs. one lakh. 

Eai Sahib. —The share capital is about Rs. 21,682; Government loan 
Bs. 50,000, of which Rs. 10,000 has been repaid already; and loan from the 

SEE. INDUSTRY 3 A 
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l)i'oviiicial Bank about Es, 15,000. That is the present nnaiicial position 
of the Union. 

President. —That is Es. 81,000 altogether? 

Mr. Talnkdar .—Yes. 

President. —^You said that you borrowed money from the GoveL-niuent? 

Mr. Tahikdar. —Yes. 

Pai So.hib. —Yes, free of iirterest for IJ years and then at the rate of 6 per 
eout. interest. 

Mr. Boag .—Of that how much has been paid back? 

Mr. Tahikdar. —Es. 10,000. 

President. —I find that you have sent us a memorandum dealing with 
the c|uestionnairn which the Board sent you. 

Mr. Tahikdar. —Ye.s. 

Preside.nt. —You know Maxwell Lofory’s report? 

Mr. Tahikdar. —Yes. 

President. —I find in Volume I that in 1915 the area under mulberry in 
Malda was 13,459 acres? 

Mr. Tahikdar .—Yes. 

President. —And the annual cultivated land for mulberry was about .311 
acres ? 

Mr. Tahikdar .—That is given in his book. 

President, —It makes a total of 13,770 acres. Then the total area under 
mulberry in the whole of Bengal is given as 18,547 acres. 

Mr. Tahikdar. —Yes, according to Lefroy’s book. 

President _In your statement you say that at present about 15,000 

acres of land are under mulberry? 

Mr. Tahikdar. —Yes. 

President. —It does not give ns an idea of how much of mulberry land* 
was abandoned? 

Mr. Talukdar. —No, it does not. 

President, —Can yon give us an idea? You .say tbat all over the district 
one comes across aliandoued mulberry lands. 

Mr. Talukdar. —I gave yon some idea from anotber stat(unent of Mr 
Lambounie whiiii 1 got from the District Gaisottecr ijublisbed in 1918 
One can .see with one’s own eye.s if one goes al)out tlu^ country-side, to 
1918 a census was probably taken by Mr. Laiubourne who was tbon Collector 
Tu that be puts down the area of mulberry laud a.s 2.3,000 acres. 

Pre.skient.-~Huivo 1918 to 19.33, in 15 years you have lost about 8,000 
acre.s of land? 

Mr. Talvhdar.—i think so, according to the figures I have been able to 
gather. 

Prc.sident. —'I'lie ostirnate which was made by the then Collector was more 
or less reliable, I take it? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Yes. 1 learnt from office that there was a regular corrsuB 
taken by a special officer. 

President. —The only conclusion at which one can arrive from that is 
that during that time you have lost about 8,0(X) acres? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Yes. T should request you to go through this note in 
the annual report of the Department of Agriculture, Bengal, for the year 
1919-20 (handed in). 

President. —We have been supplied copies of the.se reports only for the 
last five years which we asked for. 

Mr. Talukdar. —There you will find that as the price of raw silk 
increased the acreage under mulberry went up. 
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l‘residcnt,‘ —Do you refer to the jjaragraph beaded “ Improvement in 
the industry ” ? 

Mr. Tahikdar. —That is for the whole of Bengal. 

President. —I suppose you are more or less confined to the activities 
of Malcla? 

Mr. TalnJcdar. —Practically, 

President. —So we had better deal with that exclusivelj'. 

Mr. Tahihdar. —There has not been a steady decline. In some j'ears 
specially during this period thei'e was some increa.se and thou there was 
a decline. 

President. —Will you tell me what happened to 8,000 acres of land? Is 
it practically lying idle or is it used for other crops? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Moat of them have been taken under mango. 

President. —What is the cost of cultivation of a mango garden per acre 
of land ? 

Mr. Tahihdfir. —The first thing they have to do is to buy grafts and put 
them into the land. Practically the whole thing does not require any 
care. 

Prc-s/dewf.—Except that it takes some years. 

Mr. Tahihdar. —For the first few years the.se plants have to be protected 
from the, cattle by putting a fence round and that sort of thing. Generally 
it does not require any further looking after. 

President. —Whei'e do they ])ureha,s6 grafts? 

Mr. Tahihdar. —They purchase them locally. This di.striet is famous for 
its mangoes. 

President. —The point of imi>ortanee, as far as the Board’s investigation 
is concerned i.s if the replacement by another crop has taken place, whether 
the yield out of that crop is remunerative or not. 

Mr. Taluhdar. —That point T also enauired. One of the gentlemen whom, 
you are going to meet at the Union Hal! will he able to give you statistics 
on that point. My own impression is that people now consider that mango 
is not a paying crop. 

Pre.siden.t, —It is not a paying crop? 

Mr. Talnhdar. —Many mango gardens have been clestroyorl. 

Pres'ident. —It is not a paying crop in the, sense that it i.s a risky crop? 

.Mr. Tahihdar, —Not exactly risky. It is not very remnneriitivc. It 
doc.s not bring in much jirofit. 

President. —If the market for mango wii.s good and if the market for 
cocoons was good, you think that in vour opinion, taking into consideration 
the comparative [irices and the yields of both, people would prefer the 
cocoon production to that of mango? 

Mr. Tfihih'dar. —Thai is my impression. 

President. —If the prices were the same and the trade was thriving tlien 
I he ma.n who cultivates mulberry would he at a great advantage over the 
man who cultivates mango? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Quite. 

President.—1% there .any other rival crop which is likely to take its place 
in case the sericultural industry goes down still further? 

Mr. Tahihdar. —So far as this district is concerned. I don’t find any 
other crop. 

President. —What percentage of this 8,000 acro-s of land is at present 
niider mango? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —T should think 80 to 90 per cent. Practically the whole 
area is under mango. 
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rrtisideikt. —Suppose the Tariff Board recommends protection for a dofi- 
liite number of years, do you think that rhere is any likelihood of this 
80 to 90 per eentl of the land coming back to mulberry? 

Mr. Talulidar .—There are two things to be considered here. The first 
thing is people have a sort of affection for mango trees. They have a 
pai’ticular liking for a particular kind of mango and every tree is associated 
with them iu some way. They will try to preserve the trees hut my 
impression is—and this is what I am able to gather from my enquiries— 
that pai't of the mango g.^irdens would come hack under mulberry and that 
new areas would he taken, up. 

Prii.ndeni.—Jfi there any other laud available in your district for new 
cultivation ? 

Mr. Tahd-dar. —Yes, In the new lands they will grow mulberry in pre¬ 
ference to othoi' crops. 

President. —I find in one of the statement that the annual recurring 
expenditure on an acre of land is about Bs. 20, 

Mr. Tchihdnr .—For mulberry? 

Pre.-'iidenf,. —Yes. 

Mr. Talv1cdar.~i think it is more than that. It must he more. The 
figure whidi you gave may he for a bigha. At least it should be Rs. 80. 

Pre.Ktdent .—Is it Rs. 80 per acre? 

Mr. Tahihdar. —Yes, 

President .—When was this leaflet (No. 6) published which you sent to 
us along with your replies to the questionnaire? 

Bat ,S'a?!.ib.~1928-29. 

President .—T understand that there is a farm iu this district— a nursery 
farm at Piasbari? 

Mr. Taluhdar .—Two farms, 

Presideni .—Two farms iu your district? 

Mr. Tnl'iihda.r.~Ye.s. 

Pre.'side,tit .—Are they under your .supervision? 

Mr. Tahihdar.—-Th&y are run by the Sericultural Department. Of 
course, as one who take.s interest in everything that concerns the welfare of 
the district, T am alway.s in touch with their activities hut it is the Sericul¬ 
tural Department which runs the whole thing. 

Pre.side.nt. —The reason why T asked you this question is what part these 
nurserie.s play witli regard to your Union which has been started by your 
predecessor and which I understand consists even of rearers as members? 

Mr. Talnkdar .—Of eour.se T can give you some idea hut the best person 
is the Rai Sahib who will be able to tell you all about the juirseries. 
Generally the nursery supplies disease free seeds. That is the first require¬ 
ment for a good cocoon mop. 

President. —How many of the rearens who are members of your Union 
are able to get disease free seeds? 

Bai Sahih .—Mostly all. 

President .—T find from the statement given her© that out of 100,000 
cocoons about .3,'i,000 cocoons are disea.se free seed.s? 

Mr. Tahihdar. —I’hey are grown in the nurseries and therefore Govern¬ 
ment can certify that they are disease free seeds but generally people take 
their supply of seeds from other sources as well. There are selected 
rearers. These people are under the control of the Sericultural Department. 
Thev are supervi.sed by the Sericultural Department and generally they 
produce disease free .seeds. There are others—village rearers—whO' are 
practical ly independent. 

President. —T want to get an idea of the percenfage of cocoons which can 
he called disease free seeds? 
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Mai Sahib. —Government nurseries supply the requirement of the pro¬ 
vince to the extent of about 20 per cent, and the selected rearers who 
undertake the work of rearing under the control and supervision of the 
Serieultural Dejrartment provide another 35 per cent, in this way 45 per 
cent, is supplied through the Serieultural Department and for the rest the 
cultivators have to depend on village seeds which are mostly disea,sed or 
to get their supplies from outside. 

President. —There is a difficulty regarding this. Do I understand that 
there are people who are rearers who get all their requirements as disease 
free seeds or who mix up disea.so free seedswith their own seeds? 

Mai Sahib. —They sometimes do that. As regards the Government 
nursery there is a difficulty that they must secure the cash price before 
delivery and the price is also generally always higher. A rearer requiring 
5 seers will require at lea.st Bs. 10 for his seed purposes. He must secure 
that amount from the village mahajan or some other source. So he may 
purchase half the quantity from the nur.sery and the balance at a cheaper 
cost on credit. Sometimes village seeds are available on credit on condition 
that the price will he paid when the crop is harvested. 

President. —I think that th;vt is a question of finance. A Union like 
the Bengal Silk Co-operative Union would prove to bo very u.seful. 

Mr. Taluhdar. —We are really helping the rearers by advancing money. 

Pre.rident _Do T understand that it is difficult to find a single rearer 

with 100 per cent, disease free seed? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —There are m.T.ny rearers who have (li.sea,se free seeds. 

President. —That is not the point. The point is that an individual 
rearer has got a certain requirement of his own. I want to know whether 
he as a rearor can get 100 per cent, disease free seeds for his own use? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Government can certify 45 per cent, as disease free. 

President. —45 per cent, is the amount which Government supply out of 
thoir own farms or nurseries and from selected rearers supervised by 
Government P 

Mr. Talukdar. —Ye.s. 

President. —Bai Sahib S. N. Bose is not able to tell mo what T want. T 
think generally speaking it is practically all mixed up. 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Yes. I have got a statement showing where people got 
their seed from and what was the outturn. T tliink that for one or two 
villages at least the question of di.sease is not a real and an important one. 

Bai Sahib. —Even in the ca.se of village seeds there arc some which are 
disease free, and that also in the 3rd or 4th generation. I shall explain 
to you what T mean. Suppose a reaj'er A purchases Government nursery 
seed with 2 per cent, diseased. He rears in his own house seeds without 
any disinfection or under no hygienic conditions. The seed then becomes 
only 7 to 12 per cent, diseased. Another man B comes to rearer A and 
purcha.se.s seed from A as village .seed hut it i.s practically the outturn of 
the nursery seed, and not wholly disea.sed. So he gets a partially good crop 
from the outturn of the rearer although it is village seed. 

President. —That docs not solve the difficulty. The point is this. Are 
Government not in a position with the help of the two nurseries that they 
have got to supply all the requirements of the rearer,s? 

Bai Sahib. —No. 

President. —Tn spite of the fact that you are able to sell your seed at 
remunerative pricc.s? 

Bai Sahib. —We cannot do it. It requires scientific operations and we 
have to incur additional expenditure which can’t make it remunerative. 

President. —As far as the nursery is concerned all the expenditure you 
incur goes into a lump .sum and that makes up the total expenditure on the 
nursery ? 
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liai Sahib, —^Yes. 

President. —When you are selling seed cocoons to the rearers you take 
the capital or recurring expenditure into consideration before yon fix the 
|)rice of seeds F 

Itai SaJiih. —No. We go by the bazar rate. 

How is the pii<;e of bazar seed determined? 

Mai Sahib. —J.t depends on the production at the time. If there is plenty 
of production in the villages and if the cocoons are sold for commercial 
pni'poses at 8 aniia.s per seer and people can get seed from villages at 10 
annas per seer, and if the nursei'y has got seed at the time they will not 
hesitate to pay Rs. 1-8-0 for nunsery seed, but not more. Most of the 
cultivators like to have nursery seed. 

President. —So that the price of nursery seed does not depend on the 
cost but on the market price of oot;oons for reeling? 

Mai Sahib. —Our price is alway.s about double the price of the village 
.seed. 

President. —Are there any agricultural or sericultural schools in your 
district ? 

Mai Sahib .-—There is one at Piashari. 

President. —Who patronises these schools, sons of cultivators? 

Mai Sahib. —These are supposed to be meant for the sons of actual 
rearers but generally there are outsiders also. 

President. —How many students are there altogether? 

Mai Sahib. —In Piashari thei-e are 12 students. 12 .stipendiary students are 
taken and these are recruited from the actual silk worm rearers who have 
got little knowledge of this. Then they are given training in silk worm 
rearing, then silk cocoon rearing and some technical operations connected 
with the industry as well as thread making. 

President. —For what period generally they have got to study in the 
school? 

Mai Sahib. —One year. At the end of the year a competitive examina¬ 
tion is held and students who can secure marks up to a certain standard are 
given a reward of lls, 400 by Government on the execution of a registered 
agreement to the effect that he should continue silk worm rearing under 
departmental control and supervision on the lines in which he ha.s been 
trained in the heart of the village he lives in, which would act as demonstra¬ 
tion as well help in the production of disease free seed cocoons. If any 
student fails to w'ork according to the terms of the agreement and if even 
after warning he does not improve that reward money is realised from him 
under the Piiblic Demand Recovery Act with interest. He must do this 
work for at least seven year.s, but there are cases where they have continued 
to work even .after seven years. 

President. —A student after passing out of the .school has to undertake 
to put up a rearing house? 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —And go on supplying disease free seed from experience 
gathered for a pei’iod of seven years? 

Mai Sahib. —That is a(a!Ording to the terms of the agreement. 

Tre.sident .—Is he at liberty to sell the seed at any price he thinks fit? 

Ma.i Sa.bib. —Yes. Only he must continue to work and observe scientific 
principles of disinfection, microscopic selection and so on. 

Presideri.t. —T suppose the nursery is fitted with the latest technical equip- 
tnents? How do .you teach reeling in the nurseries? 

Mai Sahib. —^We have got the country yirocess and a little of the improved 
]irocess of reeling from Mysore. 

President. —The Mysore Domestic Rasin is in use at present? 
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Ml'. Tahihdar. —Yes, but we ave still not sure whether that will prove 
economical for fieugal, 

Mr. Jiong .—There is only one; herep 

Mr. Taliihdar .—One hero and one at Tlerhainpore, Wo are still carrying 
on oxporimt'nts. 

Mr, liiifliejd .—Is the Mysore Domestic Hasin in use by any private 

Itcrsoii P 

Mr. Tdhildar. —No. 

Mr. Ttdtlirjih .—Neither here nor in Murshiclabad? 

Mr. Tahikdur. —No. Two have been bought by Government and these 
are being demonstrated and we are not yet satisfied whether the My,sore 
Domestic l.bi.sin will be an economic success. The yarn produced has been 
found to be np to the standard by different mills but the (luestion of cost 
comes in. 

I're.side.nf .—Does your Union concentrate with regard to weaving? 

Mr. Talulcdar .—It has lately taken up weaving. 

rre.sideid .—In what direction have its activities been confined with 
regard to silk fabrics. 

Mr. Tnlnl'dar .—Practically wo arc producing what is in demand in the 
market. 

President.—Do you make enquiries as to what the actual demands in 
the mn.rket are? 

Mr, Tnlukdar. —Yes; we send out officers to visit diffei'ent markets in 
India. 

Fre.slde.nf. —What percentage of the fabrics produ(^ed in Malda is sold 
locally? 

M/r. Tahikilar .—I should think r'cry little. Mo.st of it is taken to 
Calcutta. 

Preddent, —A.s far as the production of raw silk is concerned what is the 
liercentage consumed in Malda? 

Mr. TaUi,kdar, —We have given that in our answer to question 39—30,000 
lbs. out of a total production 608,850 lbs. 

President. —What kind of report.s do you get when you send deputations 
outside Bengal about the quality of your silk? 

Mr. Talukdar .—Imst year our purpose rvas to see whether the yarn which 
is produced at present has got any ii\arket outside Bengal and we took some 
samples to Meerut, Ahmedabad and Surat. The millowncrs were very 
sympathetic and said if we could itroduoe silk up to their standard they 
could consume any quantity because of the swadeshi movement they could 
not introduce foreign silk into the cotton fabrics. Then we sent our yarns 
to tliem and they .said that this yarn would not stand the weaving mills ; 
at Surat we had the same difficulty. They said there was big field for the 
yarn for the gold thread industry and they asked us to supply yarn to 
certain specification. We took out the samples and then we took them to 
the best reelers here and they produced tlie yarn atjcording to specification. 
Then these were sent to Snrat but they sent them hack and said they did 
not suit them. 

President. —Did tliey not tell yon in what quality the silk was lacking; 
was it tenacity or elasticity? 

Mr. Talukdar .—They did not toll us in so many W'ords hut I understand 
it u'as uneven. Tension was not the same throughout the length. 

President. —What efforts have you made since the deputation returned 
to get this remedied ? 

Mr. Taluhdar .—That is the reason why wo brought this domestic basin : 
we wrote to Government and Government granted the money and now we 
have been producing silk jiractically of uniform tension' hut we have not 
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calculated the question of cost. In ffict two oi’ three firms to which this siijs 
was sent was of the opinion that the yam was quite good and if we could 
supply this yarn at the price of Canton silk they would be glad to take it. 

I'resident .—Is it the intention of your Co-operative Union tliat in case 
3 'ou find that, the domestic basin is successful you would replace most of 
the charkhas which are working at present? 

Mr. Talukdar. —No. Our object is to simply create a market for the 
local silk and if it can be done by charkha well and good otherwise wo must 
try other means. It we find that we have got a good market for charkha 
silk wo will concentrate on it and at the same time try to improve the yarn. 

Priisident. —From your experience is it not .your opinion that charkha silk 
is practically unsaleable because of unevenness and cost of production? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —My impression was that charkha silk has got a market 
of its own in India. In tim case of handlooms where the weavers do not 
mind very much about the superiority of Canton, silk this is extensivel.y used 
and in one respect Bengal silk is superior to everything else in lusturo 
and its feel and the whole thing makes a very good fabric which is liked b.y 
the people. 

President. —Which are the fabrics for which you think Bengal silk com¬ 
mands a monopoly.? 

Mr. Tainkilar, —These merchants will he able to tell you that. What 
I gathered from them "was that in different weaving centres outside 
Bengal there are certain fabrics for which Bengal silk had quite a good 
market. The weavers preferred Bengal silk and the i^eoi^le also preferred 
Bengal silk. 

President. —Then there is np difficulty in marketing the raw silk of 
Malda F 

Mr. Taluhdar. —The difficulty now is that we can’t compete with Canton 
silk in price. We want a certain price in order to make it remunerative 
to the rearers but the reelers now-a-days on account of economic liardship 
out down the price by Its. 2 or 3, so that in spite of certain advantages in 
lustre and the general feel and other things it is cheapness of the foreign 
article which is telling against us. 

President. —The difference in price between foreign silk and the Bengal 
silk is about Rs. 2 per seer? 

Mr. Talulcdar. —That is what I calculated then. 

President. —What is it at present? 

Mr. Talultdar. —I will get it for you. 

Mr. Boag ,—There is one point .1 should like to raise and that is this. 
1 find from the reports of the Agricultural Department that Government 
have been doing a certain amount in the direction of introducing the 
cultivation of mulberry as a tree instead of bush. Is that done here? 

Mai Sahib.—^We are now realising that the cost of production must bo 
reduced to stand competition and we find that this can be done if the cost 
of the food of silkworms can be reduced. That can be done only by grow¬ 
ing trees which if grown properly after four or five years will cost nothing 
and as a measure towards this direction wo have been trying in our 
Government serieultiiral firms some varieties of trees and being satisfied 
Huth the variety we are introducing this amongst the cultivators too. 

Mr. Boag. —How long has this work been going on? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —In the Government farm it is being done for the last 4 
or 5 years. 

Mr. Boag. —How many varieties of mulberry have you found suitable? 

Itai Sahib. —Only one was suitable. 

Mr. Boag.—Was that known in thus part of the country before? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 
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Mr. Boag. —It was grown as a bush? 

liai Sahib. —Yes the same variety. 

Mr. Boag. —The same variety is grown as a tree? 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —To what extent are the rearers adopting tVie cultivation of 
mulberry as a tree? 

Bai Saldh .—That is being taken up as an experimental measure on the 
borders of land. We are insisting to have the trees planted on other agri¬ 
cultural lands. There is a custom in all the silk districts that the cultivator.s 
have to pay high rent for mulberry cultivation. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the rent.? 

Bai Sahib. —Sometimes it was Its. 10 per higha. 

Mr, Boag. —^At that time what was the rent charged for the land which 
was used for the cultivation of other crop.s? 

liai Sahib. —One rupee. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the rent to-day? 

liai Saiiih. —He. 1 to Its. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Practically the same. I have satisfied myself about that. 

Mr. Boag. —The rent in one case is Re. 1. 

Mr. Talukdar. —That used to be in the boom years. 

Mr. Boag. —How long has the mulberry to be left before the cultivator 
can get any return? 

liai Sahib. —5 years. 

Mr. Boag. —Ho gets nothing until the 5th year. 

liai Sahib. —Very small quantity. We are supplying them one year old 
plant about 4 to 5 ft. high. They have to protect those trees from cattle 
grazing. From the 4th or 5th year they can get about 1 maund per tree. 
Tliat is our calculation. That is the actual figure we have got in our 
province. So we are making prop.aganda amongst the cultivators that if they 
can get at least 40 trees on the boundaries of their cultivated lands, they 
can get 60 maunds of leaves within a year on other agricultural lands. So 
they won’t have to spend much, but in return will get 75 lbs. of cocoons 
from 50 maund.s of leaves. 

Mr, Boag. —Are these tre<?8 allowed to grow to their natural size? To 
what extent are they stuate<l by pruning? 

Bai Sahib. —They are pruned after 4 years. Up to the 4th year naturally 
they are allowed to grow. 

Mr. Boag. —Then they are pruned. 

Bai Sahib. —Yes the branche.s are allowed to grow only up to that height 
when cattle cannot damage the trees. 

Mr. Boag, —Above the reach of cattle. 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —What form does the pruning take? Are all the branche.s cut? 

liai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —That is the one measure that has been adopted to reduce 
the cost of producing cocoons. 

Bai Sahib. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Another measure Is, as .you were saying in answer to the 
President, the .supply of disease free .seeds. There are one or two questions 
I should like to put on that point. I understand from one of the replies 1 
have read that in Bengal seed is bought and sold in the form of cocoons 
and not as eggs. 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 
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Mr. Hoag. —You sell the conoons from your Government nursery. I want 
to know how far is it possible for you to guarantee that the seed is 
disease free. I thought that that could only be done after the moth had 
emei'ged froju fh(! coc.ooiis, liad laid its eggs and had been oxaniiiied by 
ini(‘r(>s(' 0 ))ic test. 

lim Saliih ,—Wo iiscoitain it It'Oin tbo mother stock and us soon as wo issue 
the stock to tlie cultiviitnrs, we keep some sami>lcs in our office to have u 
check. As soon as we iind tliat if any particular stock has got some disease, 
u'l' allow up to 5 per cent, of ilisoase ami the crop cannot be damaged. So if 
we (iiid that any partieiilav stock has more than 5 per cent, disease, we 
at once warn tlio cultivators not to continue planting the seed. Fortunately 
then', has not hoen a single case. Our nur.scry stock is always within 2 
per' cent. 

Mr. Ttoiig. —,Tt has uevei' excMcled 2 per cent.? 

2iai Stihih. —No. 2 to 4 per cent, in some eases. On an average it comes 
to 2 per cent. 

Presidtni. —1 understand your .sy.stem is that you don’t .supply disease 
free see.d.s or eggs as is done in other countries. After the moth lays dowui 
about 300 to 400 eggs the female moth is examined and if it is found that 
the female moth is suffej-ing from pebriue which is the w'orst of the diseases, 
then all the eggs which are gathered together out of that female moth are 
simply thrown away. 

llai Saliih. —Yes. 

i'cfi.sidcnfWhat you do is that yorr examine the diisease free moth and 
then you issue in the shape of seed-co('oous. 

Hat Sahib. —We sell the progeny of a healthy mother to rearers. 

rredtimt .—Have you got any information as to whether thi,s sy,stem is 
adopted in any other country? 

Hat Sahib. —No. f bad been to Mysore and there 1 found that tliey sell 
oggs. 

J'reddent .—Tliat is wliat I Iind. 

Mr. Takikdar, —In other countries they always sell eggs and not moths. 

Hai Sahib. —Here the denuiud is so great that it has to be met within 
such a short time. Suppose Alakla requires so many number of eggs, it 
requires a very big staff to examine each moth before is.suing within C or 
7 days. That i.s wdiy we have adopted this plan. 

]■’resident .—T thought that when you have uii-to-dato appliances and 
the nursery managed by Government, you must adopt that plan which is 
universally recogni.sed with regard to the disease, free seed. 1 am only 
asking you whetliev yon have any experience before j'ou adopted this method 
of supplying .seed. 

Mr. Tafu-kdar.—This is our ancient method. We liave .simply perfected 
the method which wa.s in vogue. 

President. —You had no nurseries in the past. 

Mr. 'Palukdar .—No, These people are very sbrew'd. They can judge 
whether a race n'il1 be healthy or not. They have got their own standards. 
Sometimes they are better judges than our Superintendents. 

Mr. Boag. —You say that your los.s from disease in your nursery has 
never exceeded 2 per cent, 

Hal Sahib. —That is not a los.s. 

Mr. Boag. —It conie.s to the same thing. 

Hai Sahib. —About the time of selection in our nur-series we are very 
particular and even we reject 40 per cent, of cocoons. 

Mr. Boag.—Yoa say you reject 40 per ceut. of cocoons. Is that a. normal 
figure? 

Hat Sahib. —No. Tliat is exceptional. 
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Mr. Jioacj. —What would you put as an average F 

Itai Sahib. —Wlieri the days are too hot, the inother moths are retained. 
On the second or third day or say even on the (ith or 7t)i day after the laying 
of the eggs wlien we examine tluim, from mere outward .signs we reject the 
laying,s, because we take tiio mothers to be weak. There jnay not be any 
tlisease, but because the motiier is weak, we then and tliei’e jeject them. 
Wo adoiit all sorts of rigid principles in Hclcetion. 

Mi. Iknuj .—Taking yonr operatio.us over the year as a whole, all the 
dilferent seasons and the dili’erent varieties of .silk worm that you d<'al m, 
what would ho_ approximately Jiormal jierccntage of rejeetioiisP 
Itai Sahib. —ilo per eeat. 

Ml'. Hoag .—Ifavo you any inforiiiation as to the I'reqiieiiey of di,sea,so in 
tlio seed with which you have auytliiiig to doF VV^hat is yonr iiiformatifin on 
that subjectF 

Itai Sah'ih. —Hearers lose their cro]> on ai-count of pobriiu! and Hipest. 
Mr. Hoag. —What percentage of the crop do they lose from outside seed F 
Mai Sahib.—S out of 6 crops. 

Mr. liuag. —That is to say about 60 per cent. 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Every year 
Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —That represents nioro than half the production of the District.'^ 
Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Talukdar. —Chhotopolu is the c}'op foj’ November. No expert has been 
able to predict with any degre<! of certainty that the crop u’iJi be a success. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the object then of going on with that crop when 
you have other crops wliieli offer more reliable results F 

Mr. Talukdar. —Attempt is being made to substitute utluu' varieties, 
A.s far a.s .J. am able to gather from the department they hope to make disease 
free seed in a few years. 

Mr. Boag. —Of the 40 per aeut. of seed that doe,s liatch out and produce 
worms, J)ow many of tho.se ivorms survive.^ J's that loss included in your 
60 per cent. F 

M>ai Sahib. —It depends on the nature of rearing. Do you want the 
cultivator’s figureF 
Mr. Boag. —Yes. 

Mai Sahib. —Eor 1,280 (;ocoon.s he require.s 8 layings. 

Mr, Boag. —Tn the course of rearing they lose about 150 ]ier cent, of 
the worms. 

Mai Sahib. —Ye,s. 

Mr. Boag. —50 per cent, of the worms that come out of the eggs are lost 
before they reach their maturity. 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. Their method of cleaning is not up-to-date. 

President. —In different .stages they lose. 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —What is the percentage of loss in the nursery? 

Bai Sahib. —In the nursei-y we require 5 layings. The loss is about 16 
per cent, and we intentionally do it, because we consider the eggs which will 
hatch out on the last day to be weaker and we don’t take them for rearing. 

President. —You deistroy them straightawayF 
Bai Sahib. —Yes. We keep the healthy ones. 

President. —Iiioluding that loss, your totirl loss is 16 per oont.? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 
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Mr. Batheja, —Is this los.s due to the dying of worms distinct front 
the loss which you mentioned w’heii you said that 3 ■ out of 5 crops failed 
or does it include that loss? Yon made that statement that 3 out ot 5 crops 
failed and subsequently yon have given this figure that after the worms 
liave been hatched, 50 per cent. die. 

lifii Sahib. —That is for the seeds obtained from the nursery. 

Mr. Batheja. —I am not talking of the nursery. 

liai Sahib. —A.s regai'd.s the former statement I say that out of 5 crops, 
he loses altogether 3 crops owing to had seed. 

Mr. Batiieja. —After the seed.s have been hatched over and above tliat on 
account of defective rearing, .50 per cent, of the worms die out. 

Itai Sahib. —Yes even if the crop is succe,ssful. 

Mr. Boag. —You have given at the bottom of page 1 in answer to question 
I the total number of persons who directly make a living from sericulture 
as 187,000. 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Yes, that includes all the members of the familj'. 

Mr. Boag. —Women and children arc included? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Yes. As regards the actual numbon- of families engaged 
in rearing I have given it in another answer to tlie questionnaire. That 
is in I'eply to the Registrar of Co-opierative Societie.s. 

Mr. Boag. —You state the maximum production of cocoons of which the 
district is capable at 170,000 maiinds. 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the present production? 

M.r. Taluhdar. —The present production would be 99,320 lbs. 

Mr. Boag. —That is the actual production of any particular year, 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Acting on our experience. 

Mr. Boag. —Where do tlie.se figures come from? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Wc depend on the acreage. 

Mr. Boag.—You calculate these figures from the acreage of mulberry? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Yes. For average wo take 200 maunds of loave.s for each 
acre of mulberry land. That Is practically taking it at the worst. 

Mr. Boag. —That would he all right if the market and everything else 
were stable. 

Mr. Talukdar. —Under normal conditions this should reach to 175,000. 

Mr. Boag. —At a time like this when the market is falling and the land 
is going out of mulberry cultivation, isn’t there a danger that a certain 
amount of land may not actually have gone out of cultivation. But the 
owner of the land or the man w'ho would normally buy the leaf from that 
land is not rearing cocoons, because he is not making profit out of that. 

Mr. Taluhdar. —Still he h.as nothing else to do. 

lia,i Sahib. —They are .still utilising because they do not take into 
cousidei'ation the labour of their hou.sehold members. They are satisfied if 
tliey can cover the price of seed and the outside labour they may engage. 

Mr. Taluhdar. —They have no other occupation. 

Mr. Boag. —You think It is an absolute certainty that wliere there is a plot 
of land under mulberry thore cocoons are Ixung produced. 

Bai Sahib.—Yes. They are sticking to silkworm rearing. The mentality 
is tliat even if the male members would hesitate to continue silkworm rear¬ 
ing the female members would still .stick to it becau.se oven if they cannot 
get sufficient return in the shape of sale of cocoons the rejected cocoons and 
other things they will utilise for making spun silk. That keeps them 
engaged throughout the year. 

Mr. Boag. —This term ‘ spun silk ’ is new to mo. 

Bai Sahib. —It is called Matka. 
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Mr, Boarj .—Whiit soi't of fabric is that? 

Mr. Talukdar .—They will show you when j'ou visit the Union a little 
later. 

Mr. Butheja .—As regards the estimate of production that you just gave 
to my colleague Mr. Boag, do you include the loss duo to bad seed and 
bad rearing? 

Mr, Tiilukdar. —Everything. 

Mr, Batheja .—This is the net product? 

Mr. Talvhdar. —Yos, hecau.se we t;ike it at 60 maunds jier bigha which 
is very low. 1 have got figures to show in many' cases they got 100 seers 
of cocoon.s for one seer of seed. We generally take it at 60 maunds which is 
very low. In the nursery we take it as 100 to 1. 

Mr. Batheja .—It Is in thi.s wa.v that you arrive at this figure of 9,950,320 
lbs. of cocoons? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Batheja .—What is the resulting raw silk? 

Mr. Talukdar .—That should be 608,850 Ih.s. which is very low. 

Mr. Batheja .—At what rate have you calculated the value of this raw 
silk ? 

Mr. Talukdar .—4 annas per seer or lls. 20 per maund. 

Mr. Batheja .-—^The total value comes to Its. 22,37,000? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja .—But my impression is that in your note to the Registrar 
which I read very hurriedly you mention a figure of Rs. 1 crore. 

Bai Saliih. —It is in the bulletin. 

Mr. Batheja .—In reply to Question 3 yon have said in your memorandum 
that on account of the mulberry lands going mit of cultivation some silkworm 
roarers have foi'gottcn their hereditary occupation and have taken to other 
trades. What are the other tjades which they have jdined? 

Mr. Talukdar .—I had in my mind .some families. This silkworm rearing 
is confined to two or three caste.s of Hindus and some Muhammadans. Either 
they have migrated to other parts of the district and become cultivators and 
broken new lands under plough, 

Mr. Batheja .—Is new land available? 

Mr. Talukdar, —Yes. There used to be extensive areas covered with 
jungle. 

Mr. Batheja .—That mean.s cultivation. They have not taken to other 
trades. 

Mr. Ta lukdm ■.—Q u ite. 

Mr. Batheja .—Does ordinary cultivation pay better than mulberry cultiva¬ 
tion under present eircum,stances? 

Mr. Talukdar. —They have to take it up. Of course the whole system was 
defective because he probably had to borrow money from the raahajans which 
he could not repay and so he had no other go but to migrate. 

Mr. Batheja .—In making that statement you had no other trades in view? 

Mr. Talukdar. —No. 

Mr. Batheja .—Which are i,he castes? 

Mr. Talulitlar .—Mostly pundnriH wim have been following this business 
lor a long time. 

Mr. Batheja. —;l.s there any aversion on the part of the other castes to 
follow this line? 

Mr. T(dukilar .— Generally there is an aversion on the part of the high 
castes to take it up. It is the low caste Hindus like pundaris and gangote^i 
that are engaged in this industry. 

Mr. Batheja ,—Is there any religious prejudice? 
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Mr. TidLiJidar .—‘ Pundaris ’ have boon classed as a depressed class aud 
there was agitation in the country. 

llai Sahib .—Even Brahmins and Kayasthas have mulberry lands but they 
sell them to pnndaris. 

Mr. Talukdar .—If a m.aii takes the seed-from one and rears the crop by 
taking the leaf of the cultivator, the latter gets the benefit of half the crop. 

Mr. Batlieja .—In (laiming pi-otectiori you seem to have said somewhere 
that the industry is capable of cxpan.sion if protection is granted. 

Mr. Tahikdar .—Yes. 

Mr. Bathe,jn. —Will there be any difficidty in I'egard to expansion on 
account of this religious j)rKiudice? 

Mr. Taluhiar. —Gaiigottcs, pundaris and Muhammadans arc fairly 
numerous. 

Mr. Batheja .—There will bo no difficulty in seenring a supply of labour? 

Ml'. Talukdar .—Not at all. 

Itai Sahib. —On the other hand the female members of families who do 
not hesitate to do the work of silkworm rearing in another family are now 
coming to the town to work as maid-s(;rvants. These are standing in the 
way of religious feelings. They would not hesitate to do the work of silkworm 
rearing in a neighbour’s house. Now-a-days they do not get sufficient work 
of silkworm rearing in neighbouring bouses and tb6.y have to come away to 
towns to work as maid-.serya,nt.s. 

Mr. Batheja .—You think that they would prefer woiking in the silk¬ 
worm rearing industry to working as a maid-servant? 

Itni Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja ,—From that you draw an inference about unemployment. 

Itai Sahih. —Yes. It is to bo seen in the Bengal districts that they have 
actually turned out to be dacoits and criminal tribes for which the Govern¬ 
ment have to employ special police. I can show you from the administra¬ 
tion report. 

President .—That is referred to in Lefroy’s book? 

Mr. Talukdar .—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja,. —In r(!))l,y to (Juestiou 4 you say that somo filatures in Malda 
luul to close down. What wa.s the size of those filatures and how woi'o they 
worked ? 

Mr. Talu.k.da.r .—Tliat was long before my time. There is one gGntlernan 
Bai Sahib ,1. Ohaiidhuri, He had some filature and would be able to give 
yon some idea. 

Mr. Batlieja .—You do not know whether tliafc was worked liy steam power 
or not? 

Itai Sa.hih. —That was wm-ked by steam powor. 

Mr. Batheja .—ITow long ago were they working? 

Itai Sahib. —About 20 years back. 

Mr, Tia.iheja .—T uiulerstand that yon have roared e.e.itain races for a 
limited number of crops though they can give 6 to 7 ci'ops. What is the 
reason ? 

Mr. Talukdar. —ft is due to shortage of leaves. We cannot get more than 
four or five phickings from the same hush. 

Mr. Batheja ,.—The variation in custom is due to the diffioulty of gcAting 
adequato leaf supply? 

Mr. Talukdar .—The whole thing has been adopted so as to get the maxi¬ 
mum leaf from the hush. 

Mr. Batheja. —There is no other reason for limiting the periods of 
production ? 

Mr. Talukdar. —No. 
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Mr. Batlieja. —lu reply to Questiou 19 you have mentioued the average 
prices of cocoons as obtained by rearers from dealers and you have mentioned 
the maximum and minimum—Rs. do to Es. 25. 

Mr. Talvlidar. —The prices have ranged between these two figures. 

Mr. What is the cause of the variation in prices? .Is the silk 

of different qualities? 

Mr. Talukdar. —The silk oi' the I'ainy season does not fetch a good price, 
Tiiere are two crops in tho rainy season. 

M'K Batheja. —Is there any difference in the iiitriirsic quality between the 
silk produced in the rainy months and that produced in the cold months? 

Afr, Taluhdar. —There is a difference in quality. 

Mr. Batliejd. —What is the exact difference? 

Mr. Talukdar. —There is one cro]) in November that is roared with a 
different worm. There is an iutrin.sic difference in the quality of silk and the 
crop reared is chhotopoln. 'I'he silk has got much lustre. It is I'eaiiy one of 
the best silk produced in India. 

Mr. BatKeja. —The differences arc due to lusti'e? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —And tensile strength. The difference is also in tho yield. 

1 tliiuk that in the rainy season the yield of silk is much less. 

Mr. Batheja. —Tho actual difference is expressed in price? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Yes. 

Mr. Bathe-ja. —Which you have noted here? 

Mr. Talukdwr. —Yes. All things dei>end on the quality. 

Mr. Bathaja.—Vfhiit is the proportioji of rearers helped by tho Union? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Wo have only touched the fringe of the i)i'oblem. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is very .small? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You advaiu.e thorn money also? 

Mr. Talukdar. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja. —At what rate of interest? 

Mr- Talukdar. —15 pei' cent. 

Itai Sahih. Wo have to borrow nioru;y a-f. (i to 8 per cent. Wo invest 

tlu! nioucy in the Co-operative Rank a.t Hs. 9-6 to U.s. 10-15 pe.r cent. 
'I'hey invest it at Rs. 12-8 to R.s, 14-1 por cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are these rearers able to pay such a high I'ato of interest? 

Mr. TahiMnr .—Tho rate.s of mahajans would bo 371 per cent. 

liai Bahib .—Sometimes we give agricultural loans which are at [)er cent. 

Mr. Talukdar .—Bveu then only a hegiuning ha.s been made. 

hir. Batheja .—Tho normal rate of interest is 37J per cent. 

l/r, Talukdar. —That is supposed to bo a fair rate and not extortionate, 

Mr. Batheja .—What are the other advantages enjoyed hy m£ihajaii,s? 

Mr. Talukdar. —What we did was to advance thenr money at what was 
supposed to be a low rate of interest at the time of their crops. But our 
main activities are now concentrated upon finding a market for Bengal silk. 
We are expei'imentiiig. We are sending out different .sa,mples to different 
parts. TTve merchant,s do not want to incur the initial expenditure. 

Mr. Batheja .—Are the niiijoilty of silk rearers indebted to niahajuns? 

Mr, Talukdar. —T should say all of thorn. 

llai Sahib. —Thore is anothci' aspect of this rural society. They take 
money fi'om us at 9 per cent, or 10 per cent. They invest it at 12 oi' Kr 
l)er cent. After a few years they get their reserve fund and then they can 
invest their money at a very low rate of intere,st. 

Mr. Batheja. —At what time did yon notice this serious fall in the price 
of cocoons and raw silk? 
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liai Sahib. —It began to fall from 1923-24. 

Mr. Batheja. —What has been the fall in the case of other crops? 

Bai Sahib. —If you give ino time I shall be able to give you complete 
amswers. 

Mr. Batheja. —If as there been a simultaneous fall in the price of mango 
crop corresponding to the fall in agricultural products? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mir. Batheja. —When you pre])are the note will you compare the fall in 
the price of mango crop with the fall in the price of the mulberry crop? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are there any cash crops grown in the district besides mul¬ 
berry and mango? 

Bai Sahib. —They have been trying to raise paddy. 

Mr. Batheja. —You say you are trying to replace bush mulberry by tree 
mulberrs'; what variety of tree mulberry is this? How big will it grow if it 
is left to itself? 

liai Sahib. —About 20 to 25 feet. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is this tree mulberry of the same kind as the Kashmir 
mulberry? 

Bai Sahib. —This is different. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the present prices of nursery seed? 

Bai Sahib. —Two rupees for a seer of cocoons. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the price of village seed, about half? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja,—You say some of the villagers w'ani to rear silk worms 
partly from Government seed cocoons and partly village seed cocooii,s. Do 
they rear these separately or mix up the two? 

Bai Sahib. —Sometimes they mix the two up. 

Mr. Batheja. —Then what is the value of taking Government seeds at all? 

Bai Sahib. —This i.s one of the points on which they are being given 
training. Tliey are now gradually realising this but we liave not got suflB- 
cient staff to impress upon them the evil of these things, 

Mr. Brnlieja. —What is the amount of your administrative staff? 

Bai Sahib.—YVe have now got in the Malda district only 9 demonstrators 
and oue in.spector, M'ho have not yet been able to tackle the whole area. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You have a staff of selected seed rearers; from which class 
are these meu recruited? 

Bai Sahib. —They are irrofo.ssional rearers. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are they recruited from the .same caste? 

Bui Sahib. —Pundaris and Muhammadans mostly; some educated 
hnulmloijs have also taken to this. 

Mr. Batheja. —^What facilities do you give to the selected seed rearers 
on behalf of Government and what control have you got over them to 
eiisui-e that their operatiou.s are conducted on scientific lines? 

Bai Sahib. —They are given Rs. 400 as a reward to build model roaring 
hou.ses and we give them the use of microscopes to select their seeds. Then 
we have got inspectors to supervist? their work; these inspectors visit their 
nurseries just as we do for Govei’nment nurseries. 

Mr. Batheja. —^.Is your inspecting staff sufficient for the purpose? How 
many selected rearers have you got in your district? 

Bai Sahib. —43, 

Mr. Batheja. —How many do you require in order to secure the supply 
of disease free seed for the whole area, and replace the village seed 
altogether? 
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Uai Sahib. —We are able to supply only 40 to 45 per cent. 

President. —At present there are some selected rearers who have got 
their own rearing houses and they sell their seed cocoons after they are 
supervised by Government officers. What is the proportion per rearer at 
present P 

Pai Sahib. —In the whole pi’ovince we require one lakh seers of seed 
cocoons; out of that wo already supply 25,000 kahans through selected 
reare.rs and 20,000 kahans through Government nurseries and another 56,000 
we have to raise. One selected roai’er can produce 1,000 lbs. a year; that i§ 
about 55,000. 

Mr. Boag. —That is for the whole province? 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Bo you promote the construction of improved rearing 
houses by the rearers themselves as distinct from people who produce seed 
cocoons ? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. We give wire nettings and other things at cost price. 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t encourage the setting up of separate rearing 
houses as apart from dwellings p 

Bm Sahib. —No; they cannot afford that. 

President. —You gave a figure of 1,000 lbs. just now as the capacity per 
selected rearer? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —You say at present there are 43 selected rearers? 

Bai Sahib. —I am speaking of this district alone. 

Mr. Batheja. —Does the department realise that if the Government seeds 
are mixed up with any amount of village se.eds, however small the amount 
may be, the danger of infection is there? 

Bai Sahib. —^Certainly we realise that. .It depends upon the nature of 
infection, If the infection takes place at a later stage and if the spinning 
takes place during that period, s\ipposing a silk worm is attacked with 
pebrine on the third or fourth day after hatching and if there are other 
unfavourable conditions tho worms may survive till about 30 days; if the 
silk is spun within 20 days, the quality is not very much affected and the 
rearer may not suffer. Of course to some extent they may suffer loss. 

Mr. Batheja. —Ha.s any pro])Osal boon put before Government that seed 
should be supplied in the .shape of eggs and not in the shape of cocoons? 

Bai Sahib. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —You say that Bengal silk is in demand on account of 
certain intrinsic qualities: is Bengal silk superior or Mysore silk in these 
qualities ? 

Mr. Taluhdar. —I should think so. 

Mr. Batheja. —There are certain i)as.sages in Lefroy’s hook which suggest 
that the industry is labouring under a very serious handicap on account of 
the high rents charged for mulberry lands? 

Bai Sahib. —That was in 1916. 

Mr, Batheja. —That complaint is no longer made? 

Bai Sahib. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —What was the maximum rate charged? 

Bai Sahib. —The usual rate for agricultural lands. I have seen rates 
from 12 annas to Es. 1-8. The average is generally one rupee. 

Mr. Batheja. —Was it formerly as high at Es. 10? 

Bai Sahib. —That is what 1 have heard when the price of a higha of 
mulberry land used to ho Es. 1,200; it is n6'w not more than Es. 50 to 60. 

Mr. Taluhdar. —One correction 1 want to make. On pagp 8 .of ipy replies 
to the questionnaire I said th-at Oanton .silk has an initial advantage of 8 
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annas per lb, on account of its superior reeling qualities. I had certain 
figures before me at the time but .1 have now obtained the latest information 
as regards the cost of twisting and it should be 9 annas to Rs. 1-12 per lb. 
to the advantage of foreign yarn. For fabric of untwisted yarn the 
advantage would be 9 annas for twisted it would be Rs. 1-12 per lb. 
If you think there is a good case for protection I suggest that a part of the 
proceeds should be allocated for the improvement of the industry otherwise 
the whole object will be frustrated. 

Mr. Boag ,—Have you got any definite proposals as to the manner in 
which that recommendation should be carried out? 

Mr. Talnhdar .—If you make a suggestion that the first essential thing 
is that the industry should be put on a scientific basis and leave a hint 
that a part of the money should he utilised .... 

President .—I can say this much that the Board will give a serious 
consideration to your suggestion if it reaches the conclusion that the industry 
deserves protection. That the question of technical education and scientific 
knowledge should receive attention to promote the industry. 
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SILK MERCHANTS OF MALDA. 

Evidence of Messrs. NARAYANDAS BEHANI and JOSHl 
PARSURAM, Silk Merchants, Malda, recorded at 
Malda on Wednesday, the 22nd February, 1933. 

Presidiint, —You are Mr. Narayandas Behani.i’ 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —^You are Mr. Jo.slii Parsuram, 

Mr. Parsuram. —Yes, 

President. —You are both sJlk merchants of Malda.*' 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —You have sent u.s a representation, signed by persons other 
than yourselves. Are they also silk merchants? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —Ts this group formed for the sake of sending a representation 
or is there a recognised Association of Silk Merchants in Malda? 

Mr. Behani.—There is no Association. 

President. —Your replies to the questionnaire have been taken from 
those who are connected with you. 

Mr. Behani, —Yes. 

President.—In the .shape of rearing and in the shape of mulberry cultiva¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Behani.—Yefi some from serieultura] staff and some from cultivators 
who are connected with ns. 

Fresident.—Theae average costs you have given are taken from a general 
class of people. 

Mr. Behani. —Yes from a number of people. These costs are collected 
from 5 persons, 

President. —Let me understand your })osition. Are all these people resi¬ 
dents of Malda P 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President.—Are. you dealing with Indian .silk or Indian and foreign silk? 

Mr. Behani. —We are dealing only in Indian silk. 

President.- —And that also Bengal Indian silk? 

Mr. Behani.—Yo!^, 

President. —Are your activities conlined to the whole pi'ovince or yon 
simply take the products of the Malda District? 

Mr, Behani. —We only take the products of the Malda District. 

President. —^You, gentlemen, are silk merchants dealing only witlf that 
silk which is produced in Malda? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —You send it to different provinces? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes to different districts in different provinces and some¬ 
time.? we take silk from Murshidabad District also. 

President. —Then you are not confined to Malda District? 

Mr. Behani. —No. 

President. —What is the opinion generally held by the purchasers with 
regard to the quality of Bengal silk? 

Mr. Behani. —The quality of Bengal silk is better. 

President .—^Glood in brilliancy? 
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Mr. Behani. —Yes when coloured. It takes dark colour easily and the 
fabric is stronger. 

President. —The woven fabric out of the Bengal silk has got the necessary 
tensile strength? 

Mr. Behani. —^Yes it is strong. 

President. —Which are your principal markets to which your products go? 

Mr. Behani. —In Bengal—Banknra District^ Khagra, Oox’s Bazar, Vishnu- 
pur, Murshidabad and Bampurhat. Madras Province—Berhampore (Gan- 
jam), Conjeevaram, Kumhakonain, Ayyampet and Trichi nopoly. Central 
Provinces—Nagpur, Pauni. Surat. Bagalkote. 

President. —^Which is the place which takes up most of your xjroducts.^’ 

Mr. Behani. —Nowadays most of our products aro consumed in the Bengal 
Presidency. 

President. —In the Presidency of Bengal? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes and in Conjeevaram. 

President. —What is tho proportion of silk that goes to Conjeevaram ? 

Mr. Behani.—25 per cent, 

President. —Which is the market at present where you send your silk 
most? 

Mr. Behani.—Nowadays Conjeevaram and Nagpur. And Surat was the 
market some years ago. 

President.—2 or 3 years ago? 

Mr. Behani. —5 years ago. 

President. —What is the system adopted by yon to purchase silk at 
Malda? Do you go to the reelers direct? 

Mr. Behani.—Reeleris come to us with silk and we buy it taking into 
consideration the price of foreign silk. 

President.—How do you determine the price of foreign silk? 

Mr. Behani.—From the market reports that we receive from Bombay 
merchants and from the weaving centres M'here our silk is despatched. 

President.—Vo you get reports from tho weaving centres as to the price 
ruling there? It would be interesting if you could supply those figures. 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —Take Conjeevaram where 25 per cent, of your goods are sold 
What is the system you adopt to get the market price of that place? 

Mr. Behani. —There is onr agent who informs ns the current prices. 

President. —He will give you exactly the selling jjrice of foreign silk? 

Mr. Behani. —Selling ijrice a.s well as the price at port. 

President. —He will give you the price at port exclusive of duty? 

Mr. Behani. —Including the duty. 

President. —Conjeevaram is 49 miles from Madras j^ort? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore the price includes the freight, the duty, plus the 
commission and the agent’s profit. 

Mr. Behani. —Most of the foreign silk comes from Bombay. 

President. —What is the latest price at Conjeevaram ex duty? 

Mr. Behani. —Canton silk is sold at Rs. 8-6-0 per seer of 72 tolas. 

President. —This price i,s inclusive of duty, 

Mr. Behani. —^Yes. 

President. —^What is the freight from Madras to Conjeevaram? 

Mr, Behani. —One bale will cost 6 to 8 anna.s in motor lori-y. 

President. —What i.s the commission usually charged by the Agents there? 
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Mr. Btlmlii. —^Mr. Nagindas Foolchand CMnai has got his own of&ce at 
Conjeevaram and he imports direct from Madras and the selling price is 
Rs. 8-6-0. 

President, —You are not ahle to tell us what exactly is the commission 
charged by the silk merchants? 

Mr. Pehani. —.1 don’t know. 

President.—It the selling price is Rs. 8-6-0 at Conjeevaram, what is the 
price you pay to the reeler here? 

Mr. Jhhani. —If Canton silk is sold at Conjeevaram at Rs. 8-6-0 per seer 
of 72 tolas, we can purchase hero at Rs. 9 per seer of 82 tolas out of which 
one tola is lost on account of drying. 

President. —You are paying Re. 9 to the reeler for one seer of 81 tolas? 

Mr. Be.iiani. —Yes. 

President. —Wliat other extra expenses you have got to incur? 

Mr. Parsuram.. —1 per cent, (-ommission, 2 annas per Rs. 100 charity and 
other incidental expenses. 

President. —How much i.s that? 

Mr. Parsuram.—Rs. 4 for IJ maunds. 

President.—What about packing? 

Mr. Parsuram.—AQ expenses up to taking it to the station. Freight from 
Malda to Conjeevaram is Rs. 11-4-0, per maund. 

President. —^You told me that you can afford to pay a higher price because 
Malda silk has a special quality .and is saleable in Conjeevaram. Up to 
what price can you sell Malda silk in Conjeevaram? 

Mr. Behani. —If Canton, silk i,s sold at Rs. 8-6-0, wo can sell Malda silk 
at Rs. 8-14-0. 

Mr. Batheja. —Your customer at Conjeevaram will he able to pay you 
Rs. 8-14-0 if the Canton silk price is Rs. 8-6-0 per seer of 72 tolas? 

Mr. Behani. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Not more than 8 annas? 

Mr. Behani. —No. Canton silk is sold at Rs, 9-6-9 per seer of 81 tolas. 

President. —You can sell at Conjeevaram at Rs. 8-14-0 per seer of 72 tolas? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —When you buy silk from the reelers, have you got to put it 
through any process before marketing? 

Mr. Behani.—We have to sort. 

President. —^You have to grade it? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —^Who does that? 

Mr. Behani. —We ourfielves. Sometimes our brokers do that. 

President.—What does that approximately cost if you get it done by an 
outside agency ? 

Mr. Behani. —We have got brokers. Brokerage is collected from the 
reelers. So actually we have not to spend anything. 

President. —Ho you purchase the whole produce of Malda? 

Mr. Behani. —No. 

President. —How much do you purchase in a year? 

Mr. Behani. —More than three-fourths. 

President. —When you find that the price of Canton silk a.t Conjeevaram 
is Rs. 8-6-0, you purchase here at Rs, 9 per seer of 81 tolas. If you are not 
ahle to make contracts at Conjeevaram and sell the silk, you don’t purchase 
here. 

Mr. Behani .—^We continue to purchase even though we don’t get any 
contract because we are sure that at that price it will he sold. 
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President. —If you purchase at that price, do you pay the money in 
full to the I’eelers or is there any understanding with them that unless these 
goods are sold, they will not get payment? 

Mr. Behani. —We pay cash and sometimes also advance. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you make advances to the reeler,s? 

Mr. Behani. —Now we give advance to the extent of Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 
per reeler on the under.standing that whatever quantity of silk he produces 
must be given to u.s at market price. 

M'i‘. Batlieja. —Not at eonce.ssioii rates? 

Mr. Behani, —No. 

President. —Supposing you are not able to offer him the market rate, 
what i.s the contract between him and you? Is your judgment final? 

Mr. Behani. —He will show his silk to other mei'chants. 

President. —And he will jray off j'our money'. 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —He i.s not bound to sell the good.s to .you. 

Mr. Behani. —No. 

PreMdent. —What is the object of giving money without rate of interest? 

Mr. Behani.—a T can purcha.se at the market rate, he is bound to give 
it to me 

President. —Preference is given to you if the prices of two merchants 
are equal. 

Mr, Behani.—Yea. 

Mr. Batheja. —Wliat is the actual practice? 

Mr, Behani.—He comes generally first to the merchant who ha,s advanced 
the money. If the rate.s are agreeable, he will deliver it there, and if it i.s 
not agreeable, he i.s at liberty to show it to other merchants. 

Mr, Bathe/Ja.—Thnt means you will have the first refmsal? 

M'r. Behani, —Yes. 

President. —Have you gone into the question of co.sts of the reelers? 

Mr. Behani. —In the beginning of the crop, reelers come to us and we 
come to an understanding as to what can he tlie approximate price during 
the year aucl on that understanding they go to the market and purchase 
cocoon.?. In the meantime if the market falls at Conjeevaram or at other 
consuming c^entres, both the reeler.s and we have to suffer a loss, because 
the reelers has to stock hi.s cocoons for one or two month.? work. Cocoons 
have to be stocked within a certain period of time. The reeler has already 
stocked cocoons at the rate he expects from us. We take the .yarn and stock 
it on the quotation we haye rcceiyed. In the meantime if we receive the 
report that the market has fallen, both we and the, reelers suffer. 

President. —What is the extent to whirth each one suffers? 

Mr. Behani. —In this December crop they are going to suffer a loss of 
about 12 annas per seer. 

President. —If 100 is the loss, 75 is borne by the reeler and 25 is borne 
by the merchant. As far as I understand the system, the reeler purchases 
the cocoons on the distinct understanding that he has got a ready buyer for 
his raw silk. What is the position of the reeler then? 

Mr. Behani. —The position is like this. During the la.st crop (December 
■—January crop) the Oanton .silk wqs selling at Rs. 9-2-0 and we offered 
the dealers on that basis. 

President. —That means you offered to the reelers 8 annas more per seer. 

Mr. Behani. —^Yes._ The reeler.s purchased and stocked cocoons at that 
price. In the meantime we got news that Canton silk had fallen down to 
Rs. 8-6-0. So the reeler who had stocked cocoons and the merchants who 
had already purcha.sed yarn would lose 12 annas per seer. 
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President. —Wliat exactly is your grievance regarding railway freight? 
At present your yarn is booked as railway parcel? 

Mr, Behani. —Yes. 

President. —It is booked because yon want that it should reach its desti¬ 
nation without delay. 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

President. —Are the railway parcel rates higher than the goods rates 
and if so, to what extent? 

Mr. Behani. —4 times more. 

President. —What is the rate from Malda to Conjeevaram by goods? 

Mr. Behani. —Goods rate Rs. 2-9-0 per maund and Bs. 11-4-0 by parcel. 
Parcel reaches in 4 days and goods take more than a month. There is no 
knowing when the goods will reach. 

President. —What is the object of your sending it by railway parcel? 
Apart from quick despatch, does the silk deteriorate? 

Mr. Behani. —The silk is likely to deteriorate if it is kept packed for a 
long time. There is risk of theft also. 

President.- —Have you represented to the Railway authorities? 

Mr. Behani. —No. 

President. —^You have asked for protection for a period of 10 years. 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. In our next memorandum we have asked for 20 
years. 

President. —Between the two it makes a difference of 10 years. What is 
your definite proposal now? 

Mr. Behani. —We want protection for 20 years. 

President.—You are not in a position to tell us why, in such a temporary 
decline, such a long period of protection is necessary? 

Mr. Behani. —To stand side by side with foreign silk. 

President.—The greatest grievance or complaint against the Indian silk, 
as I have noticed, is that the winding quality is not good enough? 

Mr. Behani. —In 20 years better quality may be produced. 

President. —Malda has been supplying silk for centuries. In the past 
Bengal was a large exporting centre. Therefore the decline has taken place 
because the quality probably has deteriorated. 

Mr. Behani .—Formerly there was no competition with Bengal silk. Any 
silk produced had a market. Now that Chinese silk of good quality is being 
imported, we have to find out means of improving our silk in order to com¬ 
pete with Chinese silk. 

President. —You have got your own agents in Conjeevaram? 

Mr. Behani. —^Yes. 

President. —Do you keep in touch with the qualities of foreign silk that 
come there? 

Mr. Behani. —Our agents write to us and we also visit Conjeevaram. 

President.—What qualities are used and for what fabrics generally 
speaking ? 

Mr. Behani. —Here are some samples (shewn and explained). 

President. —Is Malda silk always of yellow colour? 

Mr. Behani.- —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the difference between the two qualities—Malda 
silk and Chinese silk? 

Mr. Behani. —The cloth produced out of Malda silk will be better looking. 
If the fabric is printed, the printing will look better. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Will the printing last longer? 
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Mr. Behani. —Yes. Malda silk folds better. The Chinese silk is on the 
other hand more uniform than Malda silk. As regards winding quality 
Chinese silk is better but as regards doubling the quality is almost equal. 

president. —Will you be able to answer questions regarding costs of pro¬ 
duction I am asking this question because I understand that these costs 
have been given to you by some people who are not xjresent here? 

Mr, Behani. —We won’t be able to say anything about the cost of rearing 
but we will be able to say something about the reeling. 

President. —You say that the cost of cocoons is 8 annas per seei’. 

Mr. Behani, —That is green cocoons. 

President. —Rendita is 16 lbs. of cocoons to a lb. of raw silk. Why is 
the price as high as 8 annas? Is it possible that the loss which the.y have 
to incur in rearing is greater? 

Mr. Behani. —8 annas per seer is not very high. 

President. —Where have you got these figures which you have given in 
reply to Question 20? 

Mr. Behani. —These are taken from the Sericultural Department of the 
Government of Bengal. 

Mr. Boag. —Are these figures for the di.strict of Malda only? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —There are only one or two points on which I should like to 
put some further questions. One is with regard to your answer to question 
3 regarding the outturn of raw silk. You give the yield per maund of green 
Nistari cocoons. Why do .you select that particular class of cocoons? Does 
that represent the bulk of your production here? 

Mr. Behani, —There are four crops raised in a year. Of these, three 
are Nistari crops. So, we have i)ut down the Nistari figure. 

Mr. Boag. —Rearers get four crops a year? 

Mr. Bella,ni. —Yes, of which throe are Nistari, and one chotopolu. 

Mr. Boag. —Does that mean then that the silk from Nistari cocoons 
represents 75 per cent, of production? 

Mr. Behani.~Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —In answer to one of the President’s questions you said that 
you sorted the silk before you sold it? 

Mr. Behani.- —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Into how many grades do you divide it? 

Mr. Behani. —Two grades—No. I and No. II. 

Mr. Boag. —^What is the difference in price between the two grades? 

Mr. Behani .—8 annas per seer. 

President. —What is the percentage of waste? 

Mr. Behani. —The wastage comes to 1 seer per maund in rare cases. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the proportion of silk that passes through your 
hands in each of these two grades? 

Mr. Behani. —No. I 75 per cent, and No. II 26 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —There is only one more point on which I should like to ask 
you a question. Does Malda silk come into competition with any other 
Indian silk or docs it only come into competition with Chinese silk? 

Mr. Behani. —Sometimes in Oonjeevaram there is competition between 
Malda silk and Bangalore silk but it is not very serious. 

Mr. Boag .—Do you con,sider that your silk is better? 

Mr. Behani. —We consider that our silk is better. 

Mr. Batheja. —When you get quotations of the prices of Canton silk in 
Oonjeevaram, do yon at the same time get quotations for Mysore silk also? 

Mr. Behani .—There is not much competition between Mysore silk and 
ours. 
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Mr. Batheja. —Do you not get quotation for Mysore silk? Do you know 
at what price Mysore silk sells in Conjeevaram ? 

Mr. Behani. —Sometimes we do get prices of Mysore silk but there is no 
necessity. The Mysore silk that is in demand in Conjeevaram is Kempana- 
halli silk. 

Mr. Baiheja. —What is the price of that silk? 

Mr. Behani. —Rs. 4 per 26J tolas or Ra. 12 per 81 tolas. 

Mr. Boag. —Is that the price, to-day? 

Mr. Behani. —That was the price eight days ago. 

Mr. Batheja. —Certain grades of silk are mentioned and their prices are 
given on page 6 (a). Can you explain what is meant by 2400 Tana? These 
are the kinds of silk? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is Malda silk divided into these grades or are there other 
grades besides these? 

Mr. Behani. —These are the nomenclatures under which the Bengal silk 
is sold. 

Mr. Batheja. —This nomenclature is used only in Conjeevaram or in other 
places as well? 

Mr. Behani.- —Some are confined to certain places. Generally these are 
the names by which Bengal silk is known in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Baiheja. —What qualities are represented b,y these names? Are they 
simply arbitrary names or have they gob any meaning? 

Mr. Behani. —There is meaning. 2400 tana is very good quality silk. 
This will fit in the reeds which the weavers have. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is meant by English tana? 

Mr. Behani. —In Berliampore (Ganjam) at a particular consuming centre 
for the silk reeled in the town area th.at name is given. It means that this 
is produced by the reelers of this particular area. 

Mr, Batheja. —There is no definite quality' indicated? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

Mr. Baiheja. —It only indicates the place of manufacture? 

Mr. Behani. —Quality depends upon the expeitness of the reelers of that 
particular area. 

Mr. Batheja. —When you buy your silk from diiferent reelers, do you 
mix up the lots or do you keep them separately? 

Mr. Behani. —You mean at the time of sorting? 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t sort them according to the place of manufacture 
but only according to quality? 

Mr. Behani. —We sort according to particular places. We confine the 
sorting work to the production of that particular area. 

Mr. Batheja. —According to locality? 

Mr. Behani. —^We don't mix everything. 

Mr. Batheja. —Yon have a double classification then, according to locality 
and according to fineness? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the differentiating mark between No. I quality 
and No, II quality? What qualities do you find in No. I which you don’t 
find in No. II? 

Mr. Behani. —When we find that yarns are more uniform and there aro 
no flaws, we call that No. I quality, 

Mr. Batheja. —^You don’t grade them with the help of any scientific 
instrument ? 

Mr. Behani. —No. Sometimes we re-ree! yarns of superior quality and 
sell them. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You don’t subject them to any well known tests which 
are done in conditioning houses? 
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Mr. Behani. —No. 

Mr, Batheja. —In fixing the price which is to be paid by you to the 
local reeler, what percentage do you charge as profit for yourself? 

Mr. Behani. —In some cases we dispose of the goods on a commi,ssion basis. 

Mr. Batheja. —Through commission agents at the place of importation.^ 

Mr. Behani. —On the actual cost we charge one per cent, commission. 
When our agent.s find customers we send goods to them only on 1 per cent, 
commission. 

Mr. Batheja. —If you are selling at your own risk, what rate of profit 
do you charge? 

Mr. Behani. —We have our imstomers. We send the goods to our custo¬ 
mers. 

Mr. Batheja. —In that sort of business there is no possibility of loss. 

Mr. Behani. —If there is no customer and if the goods are to be kept in 
stock and if the market falls in the meantime, then we will have to suffer. 

Mr. Batheja. —-Hut in fixing the price to be paid to the reeler, you must 
have an idea of the profit which you will obtain. That price must cover 
your profit. What allowance do you make for your profit? 

Mr. Behani. —We purchase at a particular rate and then our customer 
dictates the price. 

Mr. Batheja. —When ymu talk of a cn.3tomer, then you are doing brnsinesa 
only to order? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

Mr. Ilat/iej'a,—There can be no loss in that case; there can be only 
profit. 

Mr. Behani. —The loss takes place in this w.ay. Supposing there is an 
order for 100 seers and the producer has got 200 seers, we have to purchase 
the whole lot. After .sending 100 seers to our customer we keep the balance 
of 100 seer,s with us in stock. If the price rises, then we make a profit hut 
if the price falls, then the loss will be great. 

Mr. Batheja. —But most of the business is done to order? 

Mr. Behani. —YevS. 

Mr. Batheja. —What percentage of business is done to order and wbat 
percentage without order? 

Mr. Behani. —75 per cent, of the busine.ss is done to order and 25 per 
cent, in anticipation. 

Mr. Batheja. —When yon get prices of Canton silk in Conjeevaram, do 
you get prices of other Chine,se silk in Conjeevaram? Do you get prices of 
Shanghai silk for instance? 

Mr. Behani.—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do the prices of Shanghai silk correspond to those of 
Canton silk or are they different? 

Mr. Behani. —The difference in price is not much but the Chinese silk is 
sent in skeins of unwieldy size which the consumers in Conjeevaram do not 
like. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is because the consumers’ orders are small? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —In your memorandum you refer to certain filature.s which 
have closed down and the Co-operative Union mentioned certain filatures 
which used to exist in Malda. Are there any filatures in Murshidahad or 
Malda now ? 

Mr. Behani. —There is none in Malda. There are a few in Murshidahad 
but they are not working at present. 

Mr. Batheja. —What do you mean by a filature? Does it simply mean a 
number of charkhas operated by hand power? 

Mr. Behani. —Filatures worked by steam. 
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Mr. Batlieja. —How many basins were there in those filatures? 

Mr. Behani.- —120 basins. There is a. filature at Sumergunj with 150 basins 
ill Jaiingipur Subdivision; another at Gunethia with 125 basins, at Bhadar- 
pur 125, at Belghat 200 and at Mahmedpur 100 basins, 

Mr. Batlieja. —Are they still working? 

Mr. Behani. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —When were they closed ? 

Mr. Behani. —Bhadarpur filature worked for some time in this sea,son. 

Mr. Batheja. —This year? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes, for a short while in August and September. 

Mr, Batheja. —Who owns the.se filature,s—.some European firms? 

Mr. Behani. —Bengalee.s. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to Question 55 on page 7 you complain of certain 
landlord fee.s pressing on industries. What are these landlord fees? 

Mr. Behani. —23 per cent, of the value has to be deposited in the Regis¬ 
tration Office. Supposing A is a landlord and B is the owner of a few 
bighas of land under A and if B intends to .sell it to O. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you talking of salami? 

Mr. Behani.' —23 per cent, of the total value has to be deposited in the 
Registration Office. 

Mr. Batheja. —-How does it affect the question? The price which is 
mentioned about mulberry land, is it the price of tenant right or of landlord 
right? There are two sets of prices? 

Mr. .Behani.—This is the raiyat price. 

Mr. Batheja. —That price has gone down to Rs. 50 to Rs, 100. 

Mr. Behani. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is that due to depression or is that due to the passing of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act? 

Mr. Behani. —^Partly to one and partly to the otlier. 

Mr, Boao, —In your answer to Question 41, you give the average price 
of raw silk in rupees for various years. Those fi.gures I take it are per seer? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

Mr. Boflff.—What seer? 

Mr. Behani. —Per seer of 81 tolas. 

President. —Do you deal in silk waste? 

Mr. Behani, —No. 

President.—'What is the price of Canton steam filature .silk at Surat 
at present? Can you give me an idea? 

Mr. Behani. —^We are not in touch with the Surat market. In Bombay 
it is Rs. 8-6-0. 

President. —^Is it the same in Bombay as in Conjeevaram? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You don’t sell any silk in Benares? 

Mr. Behani. —Not mnch now owing to the competition of Canton silk. 
We used to sell a lot in Benares before. 

Mr. Batheja. —Now you are not able to sell anything in Benares? 

Mr. Behani. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Since how many years? 

Mr. Behani. —For the last three years. 

Mr. Batheja. —What happened at Surat happened also at Benares? 

Mr. Behani. —There used to be three houses here sending silk to Benares 
but now all of them have closed down. 

Mr. Joshi. —May I add one word. If you want that the industry should 
live then I would request you to recommend the imposition of a protective 
duty of 100 per cent, on ail foreign silk that comes into the country. 
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JAPAN AND SHANGHAI SILK MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Evidence of Mr. B. N. KARANJIA of Messrs. GOBHAI KARANJIA, 
Limited, Mr. J. C. CHINAI of Messrs. NAGINDAS FOOLCHAND 
CHINAI and Mr. MOORAJMUL of Messrs. POHOOMULL 
BROTHERS, recorded at Bombay on Wednesday, 
the 1st March, 1933. 

President, —Mr. Karaiijia, you are President of the Japan and Shanghai 
Silk Merchants’ Association ? 

Mr. Karan-jia. —Yes. 

President. —You also appear before the Board as one of the raw silk 
merchants ? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Chinal, you represent the firm of Messrs. Nagindas 
Foolchand ChinaiH 

Mr. Ghinai. —Yes. 

President. —Both of you gentlemen have also been authorized to represent 
the other signatories who have sent the memorandum to us as raw silk 
merchants ? 

Mr. Karanjia.—Y&s. Mr. Moorajiuul also represents the Japan and 
Shanghai Silk Merchants’ Association. 

President. —I had better deal with your letter first. The first point which 
you have raised is regarding the Government reference of this enquiry to the 
Tariff Board. I do not Icuow whether you wish to press that point. If you 
do, then I must point out that there are two issues arising out of that 
statement as I understand it. The first is whether the Government are 
justified in referring this matter to the Tariff Board for enquiry? 

Mr. Karanjia.—i only enquired for the purpose of information. 

President.—I don’t think that you would wish to say that the procedure 
adopted by Government was not right? 

Mr. Karanjia. —To a certain extent, wo do. 

President .—Then I would ask yo\r to refer to the Fiscal Commi.ssion’s 
report ? 

Mr. Karanjia.—I have referred to it. 

President. —If you turn to page 136 of the Fiscal Commission’s report, 
you will find that Indian States and their subjects have been placed on the 
same footing as British Indian subjects with regard to the question of Tariff 
Inquiry. 

Mr. Karanjia.- —I don’t understand the rules of the Indian Customs circle. 

President .—I am coming to the next point regarding Customs revenue 
afterwards. 

Mr. Karanjia. —All the Customs revenues taker, by the Indian States 
do not come to the Government of India’s revenues. 

President. —As 1 told you, that question will have to he debated in con¬ 
nection with another point. The first question which you have raised is 
whether the Government of India could refer the matter to the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Karanjia. —According to. you, they could. 

President. —I think they are fully justified according to the Fiscal 
Commission’s report. 

Mr. Karanjia. —All right I agree. 

President. —Now the second point which is raised is as regards the terms 
of reference of the Board. The Board has been asked to examine how far 
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their proposals will effect the revenues of the Gtovernment of India. They 
are therefore fully alive to this point of view and they will give due consi¬ 
deration in framing their proposals. You have stated that there will be no 
decrease of revenue to Government if protection is granted to the Sericul- 
tural Industry. 

Mr. Karanjia. —That is as regards raw silk only. 

President. —That is quite satisfactory because we are only confined to 
raw silk in this inquiry. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —Another point which is raised by you is, I am afraid, not 
a point for the Tariff Board but for the Indian Legislature namely, where 
the benefits derived by protection go mainly to the coffers of the Indian 
States whether the Indian Legislature is justified in penalising the consumer. 
It is a matter which is outside our terms of reference? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Quite, but I hope that these representations will go to 
the Government of India. 

President. —I need hardly tell you that everything that is .sent to the 
Board goes to the Government of India. I will now deal with your replies 
to the questionnaire. I do not quite understand why you say in reply to 
the question No. 1 that there is no competition from foreign countries? 

Mr. Karanjia.- —What is the question? 

President, —What you meant to convey probably by this is that you are 
confining your attention to raw silk and that you consider China as one 
of the Eastern countries. 

Mr. Karanjia, —We only' impoi't from China. 

President.—I{ raw silk is taken as one item and not the silk industry, 
then there might be some justification for putting it that way. But you 
will agree with me that there is keen competition in foreign countries with 
regard to other silks like spun silk. 

Mr. Karanjia. —By foreign countries we mean those outside India—in 
Europe and in America. 

Mr. Boag. —China is outside India. 

Mr. Karanjia.—Qaite so. China is an exporting country. China exports 
silk to this country and particularly to America. 

President. —1 don’t think, Mr. Karanjia, that the words are happily 
chosen. In fact what you want to convey is something different from what 
is stated here. The sentence a.s written does not correctly repie.sent your 
viewpoint. With regard to your reply to question 2 you say that there are 
various kinds of qualitie,s in raw silk and that each type is of a different 
variety. It is therefore very difficult to say tha.t the particular Indian 
quality competes with particular imported silk. But we want to find out 
for ourselves whether we can get some sort of comparison and we would 
like to seek your assistance similar to the one offered by you to the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence when he arrives at the fixed t.nriff values. 
In spite of these various classes and different types, the Director General 
of Commercial Intelligence has been successful in fixing tariff values by- 
grouping them together. Our object is to find out whether that grouping 
is correct and if not what should be the correct grouping so that it might 
prove acceptable to all parties interested in the trade. 

Mr. Karanjia.. —It is only with that object in view that we have taken 
out these statistics. Here we have grouped qualities ranging in price from 
Bs. 2-3-0 per lb. to Rs. 5-8-0 per lb. They have been grouped together 
according to the proportion of imports and we have given a price of Rs. 4 
per lb. 

President. —Rs. 4 is the average price? 

Mr, Karanjia .—Yes, that has been fixed by Dr. Meek. 

President. —Can you tell me under what class do these qualities or the 
wide range contained in these two qualities come in the Tariff Schedule? 
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Mr. Karanjia. —They are classified as yellow Shanghai. 

President. —How many types approximately are covered by these two? 

Mr. Karanjia. —12. 

President. —Have ytm got a classification for others? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Tes. The other item is what they call white Shanghai 
in which three varieties are grouped together. Tho lowest is priced Rs, 3-10-0 
per lb. and the highest R.s, 4-11-0 a.nd we have fixed Rs. 4-4-0. Then comes 
the quality known as Diipijion. There arc only two varieties. The lowest 
is Rs. 2-6-0 and the highest Rs. 3-8-0. It is the market price I am giving 
you. 

President. —-Are they most recent prices? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes, 

President. —Will you tell me the date? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Middle of September last and the tariff conies into force 
on the 1st of January. 

President. —It came into force on the 16th of January? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Thi.s is an exceptional year. Generally it comes into 
effect on the 1st of Jannary. This time Mr. Banerji was here—^it was 
fixed on or about tlie 16th September. In the third group, there are two 
varieties one at Rs, 2-6-0 and the other at Rs. 3-8-0. The average we have 
fixed at Rs. 2-12-0. Then, Canton Ril. silk is sold at Rs. 4-12-0 and the 
next quality (No. 19) is sold at Rs. 3-0-0. We have put the average down 
a.s R.S. 3-4-0. 

Mr. Boag.- —May I interrupt you for a. minute. In the Tariff Schedule 
there is no classification as Canton? 

Mr. Karanjia.~It is called 'White other kinds’. Then we have 
Japanese Duppion and Italian Duppion which bear ad valorem duties. 

President.^Yon have grouped them nil in three classes? 

Mr. Karanjia. —4 classes. 

President.—What about the group of ‘ yellow other kinds ’ P You have 
not given me the details of that? 

Mr. Karanjia. —‘ Yellow other kinds ’ we don’t touch because there is no 
import for that. We do not import from Siam and other placo.s. 

President. —.4s regards these prices can you tell me approximately the 
quantity and the percentage? 

Mr. Karanjia.—YLerc. is a statement whuli will interest you (handed in). 

President. —This is not quite explanatory. Can .you tell me to which 
of these groups tho different qualities emimerated in the statement belong? 

Mr. Karanjia. —The fii',st 12 items (viz., Minchow Fil. Ex., Minohow Fil. 
Ord., Kuhin R.R,,, Minchow R.R., Minyang R.R., Inferior R.R., Minchow 
Native Long Reel, Kubin Native Long Reel, Shantung Native Long Reel. 
Tsingchow Native Long Reel, I^aiminyang Native Long Reel and Hoynng 
Native Long Reel) come under the heading ‘Yellow Shanghai ’. 

Mr. Roaff.-—What the President wishes to know is to which class do these 
varioirs items belong? 

Mr. CMrwA. —Up to item No. 6 in the statement of samples submitted 
to the Tariff Board, it is all Yellow Shanghai, Item.s Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 
come under White Shanghai, 

Mr. fiatheja. —Including Duppion? 

Mr. China,i. —It comes under Yellow Shanghai. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Canton is White Shanghai. 

President. —These are market prices? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —What do they comprise of? 

Mr. Karanjia. —I don’t follow. 
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President. —These market prices are inclusive of three or four things. 
What are the details? They include the duty? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes. 

President. —And discount and brokerage? 

Mr. Karawjia. —Yes. 

President. —And also profit, if any.? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give me these items separately? 

Mr, Karanjia. —This list shows the f.o.b. prices (handed in). 

President .—It only gives the market price: 480 Taels for Minchow Fil. 
Ex. silk which is Its. 10-6-0. I want to know the details of this Rs. 10-6-0. 
How have you arrived at Rs. 10-6-0? 

Mr. Karanjia. —T can give you. According to tariff valuation, duty 
is 25 per cent. 

President. —This is yellow Shanghai ? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —These are juices relating to last fixed values? 

Mr. Boag. —-These are September prices? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —The present fixed tariff values which are operative at present 
are based on these? 

Mr. Karanjia. —^Ye.s. 

President. —These prices first of all include the duty. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes, 25 per cent. duty. About profit we cannot say. 

President. —Let us take discount. 

Mr. Karanjia. —1| per cent. That is to say IJ per cent, discount and 
I per cent, brokerage. 

President. —^Yellow Shanghai’s tariff value is Rs. 4. 

Mr. Karanjia.—Yea. 

President.—25 per cent, duty comes to one rupee. 

Mr. Karanjia. —^Yes. 

President.—Row about this discount of li per cent, and brokerage of 
i per cent. 

Mr. Karanjia. When we sell these goods, supposing we sell at Rs. 5-8-0, 
we give discount and brokerage on Rs. 5-8-0. 

President. —I follow. In your answer to question 4, you have dis¬ 
cussed the question about Kashmir. You say that the whole production is 
commanded by the Kashmir State. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —What is it that you want to convey? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Individual merchants do not export these goods. The 
whole thing is controlled by the State. The sericultural industry is con¬ 
trolled by the State. 

President. —That means the State appoints its own agents. 

Mr. Kara/ijia.—Everything is done by the State. 

President .—The whole thing is a State monopoly? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes, just a.s we have under the Soviet Government. 

President. —As we are on the fixed tariff values question, I shall take 
up your reply to question 11 in w'hieh you say that the tariff valuations 
are just and fair. I would like to know whether you would have any 
objection if the fixed tariff value sj^stem is done away with? 

Mr. Karanjia .—No objection. 
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Mr, Batheja. —^Are there any other bodies consulted in fixing tariff values 
besides the Indian Merchants’ Chamber? 

Mr. Karanjia. —The Indian Merchants’ Chamber is not consulted. The 
silk trade is consulted. 

Mr. Batheja. —You arc consulted independently? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Manufacturers are not consulted? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No; only importers of raw silk are consulted. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you awai'e that for some time the manufacturers 
have been complaining that the tariff values have been fixed at too low a 
level and that there is under taxation? 

Mr, Karanjia. —I have heard people say that as a result of grouping 
the superior kind instead of paying 25 per cent, pays only 18 per cent, 
but we are paying 36 or 40 per cent, on the inferior qualities. The com¬ 
plaint has been made because the silk produced in the States of Mysore 
and Kashmir, being superior, competes with the superior quality that is 
imported, and therefore it is said that the superior silk that is imported 
IS not paying 25 pei' cent, but only 18 iJer cent, duty, but to facilitate 
Custom.s work Government have fixed tariff values. 

Mr, Batheja. —Did you come across any specific complaints fi’om the 
manufacturers’ side ? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. We have not heard of any specific complaint from 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Batheja. —Or you have heard only a general complaint of that 
character P 

Mr. Karanjia .—^Yes. 

President. —Mr. Chinai, you are also a dealer in Indian silk? 

Mr. Chinai. —^Yes. 

President.- —To what extent are you dealing at present? 

Mr, Chinai. —To a certain extent. 

President, —What is the percentage of your sale? 

Mr. Chinai.—Last year we have done practically nothing. We had 
three branches, one in Raishahi, one in Malda and another in Jangipur. 
Now only the last named branch is working. There too we are only 
collecting duo.s from our customers. 

President. —That means you chiefly dealt in Bengal silk? 

Mr. Chinai. —Bengal and Chinese silk, both. 

President. —I am talking of Indian silk? 

Mr, Chinai. —Yes. 

President. —What was the reason which made you curtail your busi¬ 
ness ? 

Mr. Chinai, —Because we lost a large amount of money. We advanced 
money to the silk men and they lost heavily in the transaction. So they 
were unable to rexjay the loan which we had advanced and consequent!}' 
we had to close the busin©s.s. 

President. —I wanted to know whether the deterioration of the quality 
or the consumers not taking up the goods on account of price which made 
you to discontinue your trade. But T am glad to learn that it is the 
financial trouble that lias prevented you from doing business. 

Mr. Chinai. —^Yes. 

President. —How do you compare the Bengal silk with tbe imported 
silk? 

Mr. Chinai. —Each has got its special merits. 

President. —Still there might he some, respects where it could be ooni- 
parfed with Indian silk. For instance there are three or four .standards 
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by whicli the qualities of silk aro tested as you youfself mention at the 
condition ills houses, namely lustre, tensile strength, elasticity, etc. Have 
you tried any of the.se stimdari! tests with both the qualities to enable 
you to give an opinion, on the subject? 

Mr. Gliinai. —The Tndiaii silk, pai-ticularly the Bengal silk, lias got lustre 
but not tensile strengtli wliieli the imported silk lias. 

I’reGideiit .—Is it the price factor whjcli weighs with the cuiisunier a1i 
present ? 

Mr. China.}. —Price and quality both. 

President. —To what extent the quality? 

jlfr, .Kimiaf/d.—Price, quality iiikI boiling off—all tliese coiisiderati.in.s 
weig'li with the consumer. 

Presvlent. —As there is no conditioning bouse in India', f want to know 
by wbal; test do the consumers or the dealers judge the quality at present? 
1 take it that whatever you import is not all consumed in Bombay 
Presidency ? 

Mr. Kara.n.jia. —No. 

President. —It goes to all important markets in India? 

Mr. ChAnai. —^Yes. 

President. —As you are one of the largest lmimrter.s it woulol lielp ns 
if you could tell us as to how does the Indian silk compare with the 
imported silk and what is the inherent defect in quality which is keeping 
back its sale? 

Mr. China,i. —In point of lustre, the Indian silk is good. 

■ That is probably the Bengal silk? 

Mr. Chinai. —Y’es. Wo are not acquainted with Mysore silk, 

President.—'Nov have you any experience of Kashmir .silk? 

Mr, Ch.inai, —Very little. 

Mr. Batheja. —None of you Gentlemen have an.y dealing in Mysore silk? 

Mr. Chinai. —No. 

Mr. Karanjia. —We understand from merchants^ and from handloom 
weavers who generall.y come to us and buy Shanghai silk from us that the 
thread breaks when the Bengal silk .is used. 

President.—'Mi-. Chinai has been dealing both in Bengal and Chinese 
silk? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes. 

President. —^You have no experience of Mysore silk? 

Mr. Karanjia. —I have not dealt in Mysore silk. I can only tell you 
from hearsay that the Indian silk breaks. 

Mr. Chinai. —The qualify of Bengal cocoon,s i.s very poor. It is deteriorate 
Ing day by day. It does not last long. 

Mr. Karanjia. —My information is that in China and .Tapan these cocoons 
aro tested by certain apparatuses. They throw out hud cocoons and onlv 
use the best cocoons. Here in India, that is not the case. 

President .—Have you visite.d any rearing centre in India? 

Mr. Karanjia. —I have seen only one. 

President.—WhieAi was that? 

Mr. Karanjia.— ^■n Madura. There were two or three rearing houses. 

President. —So your knowledge is only hearsay. 

Mr. Kamnjia. —I have told you so from the very beginning. 

President. —In such circumstances to make a general statement about 
the way in which silk worms are reared and cocoons are produced is not 
quite correct? 
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Mr. Karanjia. —Mr. Oliinai has seen those things in Makla and otlier 
places. 

President. —What is your experience Mr. Chinai? 

Mr. Chinai. Most of the time T was in Raishahi. 

president. Have you seen the filatures at work there P 

Mr. Chinai.' —In Jangipur I have seen. 

President. —The reason why 1 am asking you this que.stion is tlvi.s. You 
have said in reply to question 17 that “ it goes without saying that cheaper 
goods sell well and are more in demand ”. As you are so definite, T 
have asked you the question al>out quality. Is it true that the oousumer 
does not mind what silk he gets provided he can get it cheap? 

Mr. Chinai. —Cheapness is the first consideration. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Both price and quality are taken into consideration. 

President. —It is practically the most important thing? 

Mr. Chinai. —Yes. 

Mr. Karanjia. —They use it for mixing purposes in order to make tho 
fabric cheap. 

President. —I would like to ask you about the artificial silk goods on 
which you have la.id such a great omphasi.s 

Mr. Karanjia. —May I point out to you that half tho enquiry into the 
artificial silk is finished because yesterday the Finance Member has an¬ 
nounced in his budget speech that the import duty on artificial silk will 
be raised from 50 to 133 per cent.? 

President.^Yon are now referring I take it to the budget which has 
just been, introduced in which a specific duty has been proposed on arti¬ 
ficial silk piecegoods and artificial .silk mixtures? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President .—It is 35 per cent, on mixtures? 

Mr. Karanjia. —35 per cent, or 2 annas 3 pies per square yaril which¬ 
ever is higher for mixtures. 

President. The other is 4 annas per s<|uare yard or 50 jjcr cent, wliicli- 
ever is higher? 

Mr. Karanjia, —It works out about 75 to 133 pesr cent. 

President. —That may he according to present price.s, hut I don’t tliinlv 
that it has .solved all the difficulties. The main competitor of raw siltc i.s 
artificial silk yarn and not goods. What is tho price of the artificial silk 
yarn ruling at present in tho market? 

Mr. Jiar'amjia.—Japan cut silk yam is .sold in Bombay at 15 annas a 
Ih. and imported from foreign countries .such a.s Italy is .so'ld at tl.s. 1-1-0 a 
1b. 

President. —I take it that as far as artificial silk yarn is concerned tlie, 
largest exporter at present is Italy? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —And next in importance is Japan? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Quite right. The .Italian artificial ,silk. ,ya.Tn is better. 

President. —Some quantities are also coming from Switzerland? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Ye,s, from Switzerland and from France. 

Mr. Poag. —What is the European price? 

Mr. Karanjia.—Rs, 1-1-0 per lb. present market price. 

Mr. Batheja. —The price ranges between 15 annas and 17 annas? 

Mr. Karanjia.—The price of 16 annas is for Japanese yarn. 

President. —This is the spiling price? 

Mr, Karanjia, —Yes. 
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President, —It includes brokerage and discount? 

Mr, Karanjia .—Yes. 

President. —Coming to your reply to question 6, you have s.aid that 
China and Japan do not incur any loss when they sell their produce in 
India,. Can you tell me on what is your conclusion based? 

Mr. Kaninjia .—It is based on information obtained from our agents 
there. Wc find genei’ally the prices at which they sell their goods a.rc sup¬ 
posed to be remunerative because they have been selling these goods for 
a long time past. 

President .—Tht; only data on which the Board can place reliance, if 
that is po.ssible for you to get for the Board from your agents, is the co.st 
of production? 

Mr. Karanjia .—From China we can never get it. 

President. —I thought that Japan was the only country which did not 
disclose its costa ? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Japan won’t disclose its coats deliberately, whereas we 
cannot got it from China out of its ignorance. 

President. —I h.ave a book which is called “ Survey of Silk Industry of 
South China” where both the reeling and rearing costs are given? 

Mr. Karanjia.—That is Ca-nton. 

President. —Yes, it is a book published in 1.926 which gives fully all 
the co,st,s of production ? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes, but times have so changed. 

President.- That is why I am asking you whether .you are in i)ossessinn 
of the la.'tGat costa of production. 

Mr. Karanjia.—Ho. 

President .—You have been tolling ns that there is no authentic publi¬ 
cation which would give any correct idea. We have got this book which 
is considered fairly reliable. 

Mr. Kamnjia.—Writton by whom? 

Prc.sjJfiab—Written by two Europea-ns-—C. W. Howard and K. B. 
Buswell. 

Mr. Patheja .—And a.ssi.stod by Chinese. 

Mr. Karanjia.—T shall enquire and let you know. 

President. —A mere statement of this character will not hol|i us unless 
wc arc convinced tlmt there is some ground to go upon. Bo you know 
of iinv assistance which the Chinese Government give to the ninuiifac- 
lurers ? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Nothing, because their Government is Tiot orgauisod and 
their trade is not organised. Wc can dcfinitoly say that the Chinese 
Government give nothing. 

President .—Yon have no infonnation on the .subject? 

Mr. Karanjia ..—Why we have no information: Mv manager was there. 
Ho wa.s there for five or six rears. T have my ofFiee in Shanghai ami 
.Tnpan. Wo get some information. The information I have given von is 
absolutely correct, viz., there is no subsidy given by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to their manufacturers. But as regards Japan I cannot say. 

Mr. Baiheja .—Are you aware that there was an export duty on raw 
silk? 

Mr. Phinai .—T think there was a duty on spun silk. 

Mr. Bathejn .—On raw silk? 

Mr. Karanjia. —That was so. 

Mr. Bathe.in .—This book mentions that. 

Mr. Karanjia .—That was a very small thing. I know it ivas only one 
per cent, or I por cent That was only what they call Likin duty. As 
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these proviJieoM aic figliting luiiongst tlicmselvts they levy a f:ertain duty 
as in Kathiiiwiu'. On the boidoi’ line, they levy a siuail duty but when 
the silk is exported, the duty is refunded. 

Mt. Batheja. —You do not know aiiytliing almut the incidence of the 
export duty? 

Mr, Karaujia. —There is no oxi)ort duty. 

Mr. Bdtheja. —Are you sni'prisod to loam that tlicia; was a duty? 

Mr. Karanjia. —There was a duty called likin of one per cent, and not 
5 or 10 per cent. 

Mr. Batheja. —.By export duty T ineaii a duty which is linioxl on silk 
when it leaves China,? 

Mr. Karanjia. —And it is not refuiidtxl? 

Mr. Bathnja. —^Yes. 

Mr. Karanjia. —T do not know of any such dut,\’. 

Fraai/lent.—'Wc have received information? 

Mr. Karanjia.- —That may he applicahle to Canton only. 

Vrenide-nt. —You yourself have mentioned in your reply to (piestion 14 
iliat Japan has got the direct control of this indii.stry and that China is 
following in its footsteps. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

rre.ndent. —You do not know the ^rresent conditions in China? 

Mr. Karanjia-.—'Na, 

Pre.’iident. —The question may he left at that. 

Mr. Kara.njia. —Quite. 

Mr, Batheja.. —Yon are not aware of anv bounty being paid oii llie 
export of silk from China? 

Mr. Karanjia,. —No. 

President. —What aliout spun .silk? Do any of the inorihaTits import? 

_ Mr. Karanjia.. —Wo do import, hnt only a very small quantity. Mv 
friend imports a very good quantity. 

President. —Where does it generally go? 

Mr. Phi-nai. —Throughout India up to Kashmir. 

Pre.Hident.—1 take it tliat the. largest exporter of spun silk is Japan? 

Mr. (Vii-nni .—-At present during the last six months, hut when the 
-Atnerican demand is hotter, they do not export to India. They tni'n 
their attention to America. 

President. —I have hoard a good d<'.al ahont the .American market, .1 
take it that tlioy .send qualities of silk to America which arc far .supen-ior 
to those imported into India. Therefore I wonld like to uiKlor.stand Innc 
the American deinaiic! (Jfeets the iin[)pi‘ts into India? 

Mr. Chinai. —AVhen the demand for those qnaliti(>s in America is dull, . 

President. —They don’t produce low q\iality goods? 

Mr. Chinai. —They produce middle qualities and sell at lower rates. 
They have to run their faotorie,s anyhow. 

President. —AYliat are the price-s at prorsent pievailing in tlie market 
for spun silk.P 

Mr. Ka-ranjia. —Rs. 3-12-0 jicr Ih, 

President. —This includes brokerage? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —It does not include discount? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 

President, —Ha.'VC you got any experience of the conditioning house 
Mr. Chinai ? 
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Air, Chinai. —No. 

President. —Suppose sucli a liouse or houses were to bo established m 
India, would they be successful F 

Air. Chinai. —1 think tliey will bo successful, if Govenmient were to 
assist it. If the people were trained to follow tlu! latest developiiumts in 
grading, it would work. 

Fresideid. —I' tliought that the whole questioti depended upon the con¬ 
sumers ? 

Mr, Chinai.- ConKUineis and the producers also. 

Fresident. —If the eoiisumers refuse to buy silk unle.ss they are yjroi)evly 
tested ill a conditioning bou.s<y the maniifacturer.s will be forced to leave 
Ids silk graded. In India however a large majority of the people liardl,y 
know what they buy owing to illiteracy. 

Mr. Chinai. —Those filature and rc-ieelod .silk were imported into India 
after 1912. 

President. —The ijnpoited qualities that come into India hav'e, I take it, 
gone through the conditioning house. Do you purchase them a,s they come 
out of the filatures or you have them tested at the port of omharka- 
tioiiP 

Mr. Karanjia. —Only recently for the last two years all the long reels 
and the filatures are inspected before exporting but they are not condi¬ 
tioned, They have not got tbo large ovens in China. That is tlie difficulty. 
Only filature.s and re-reels are inspected. 

Fre.rident.—An far as protectioii is concerned, you have informed tlie 
Board that if after investigation the Board finds that the raw silk Industry 
requires protection, you would certainly not oppose it if it takes the 
shape of a duty on artificial silk yarn because you think that it consti¬ 
tutes a greater danger to the real silk ? 

Mr. Karanjia.— is quite true. 

Pre.st(hiftf.—Having regard to the fact that a largo quantity of artificial 
silk is being imported into India at sucli low prices, you are of opinion 
that it hinders tho development of raw silk industry in India? 

Air, Karanjia.—Y&s. 

Fre.ndent, —1 also understand from your memorandum that you arc not 
against giving protection to the raw .silk iudu.stry? 

Mr, Karanjia. —Of course not. 

I’re.side/ii.—-Provided, as you have put it, that the Government assist 
tho indu.stry and inin it as other national Governments run this industry. 
By that you mean that out of the enlianced duty, a certain amount of 
money .should be set aside by Government to carry on re.search work. 
Can you tell me whether this money sbonid be entrusted to tin; pi’oviiioial 
Governments according to the importivuco of the sericultural industry in 
that place or a sejjarato body like the serieultiiral committee .should be 
constituted by the Government of India? 

Air. Karanjia. —A separate body would be more advisable. 

Fresident. —If this committee worked under the agricultninl rc'scarih 
Council, w'ould it not serve the same purpose? 

Air. Karanjia. —It would serve the same purpo.se but I think some 
.specialist sliould bo appointed on this Committee. Otherwise these peoijlo 
when they are appointed may know nothing o.f it as it happens in the 
case of the cotton mill industry. 

Fresident, —You had betier leave tho director.s of cotton mills out of 
account for the present? 

Air. Karanjia. —In the .sanKs way if a- rc.search in.stitute i.s con.stituted ,aud 
if people put on the Committee of that institute do not know anytbing 
of the .soriciiltnral industry, tbon it would be of no use. 
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President, —^Anothei' point whicli you hav^e raised is this. You hnd on 
enquiry that Government are not able to supply sufficient quantities oi 
disease free seeds. Do you think this woi-k ought to he undertak<!n by 
Government.^ 

Mr. Chinai. —Tlioy arc not hound, but since they arc going to tulie up 
the question oi‘ the improvement of the SeriiatUuro, it is better. 

I're.vdenl. —It is ahsoluhdy advisahlo. 

Mr. Chinai. —Yes to sujtply disoasc fre.e Ciggs. At iiresont there is no 
mi oroscop U; exam i ii at io n. 

President. —1 linve s<;en myself in liengal to whicdi your reference in 
partieular applies that there i,s no .such thing as disease free eggs. They 
supply only seed cocoons which i.s one degree remote from eggs. TJie\' 
are also luiudioappod owing to financial difficulties, i quite agree with 
you that the most important point in the Serieultural industry is tlio 
sujiply of disease free eggs. 

Mr. Chinai.- —Yes. They must educate the people about the latc.st 
conditions in the other markets about the reeling requirements of the 
people. They are following now the old charka system. 

President.- —In answer to question 14, you say that Chinese and Japanese 
pay a great deal of attention to the change of tastes and to the vequiro- 
menks of the consumers. I want to know whether this point has at all 
been brought to the notice of the Indian silk manufacturers, 

Mr. Ohinai.—We have supplied them with samples of Chinose reeling 
and filatures from time to time. When the business was paying, they 
used to follow our advice, but afterwards when the market was low, tlicy 
immediately took to the old system. 

President. —-That means they didn’t carry out the instiaictions properly. 

Mr, Karan-jia. —As long as it pays them bo reel good quality, they do. 
When it is a losing concern, they don’t follow our advice, 

Mr. Chinai. —During the war when the market price of silk was high, 
they used to supply good qualities similar to the i‘6-reelod to Benares, 

President. —What is the quantity of coarse deniers a« agaimst the fine 
deniers which are imported into India 

Mr. Karanjia. —In Canton the silk is classified and sold on the hasi.s 
of deniers, but in Shanghai the flluture,s produce 14/10 and 10/20. 

President. —I want to know the percentage to the total imports. Do 
they conipri.se mostly of coarse and uneven kinds? 

Mr. Karanjia. —80 per cent, is coarse. 

President.— means the prices ranging of those coarse qualitie.s 
would he in the neighbourhood of Its. 2-12 to Rs, 4. 

Mr. Karanjia.—Prom Its. 2-3-0 to Its. 4. 

President. —The above prices will comprise 80 per cent, of the imports? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Quite right. 

Mr. Boag,~l should like to go back for a minute if I may to this 
question of tariff valuation. I should like to have your opinion on the 
suggestion which have been made to us that the present system of ola.ssi- 
fying the raw silk for the purpose of tariff valuation should bo changed 
and that instead of the present White and Yellow Shanghai and so on, 
the classification should be filature and re-reeled silk and hand reeled silk 
and Dupion. 

Mr. Karanj'ia. —We don’t mean that, 

Mr Boag. —I am not saying that that ffi your sugge.stion. It is a 
suggestion which has come to ns and I should like to know what you 
think of it. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Instead of that if you have the m.arket value of oacli 
and every item, we would prefer that. 
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Mr, Boarj. —Would you prefer thatp 

Mr. Karanpa. —Tliat gives an equitable adjustment. 

Mr. Boag. —You would prefer to gi%'© up the tariff valuation altogether 
ami to as,se,ss the duty on raw .silk on the ad mdorem basis. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Ye.s. The coinjjlairit was from Mysore and other places 
that the ad valorem duty doe.sii’t W'ork satisfactorily with the fixed tariff 
valuation. 

Mr. Boag. —In your letter you .say that the raw silk that is now pro- 
duced in llciiga) i.s infinitoly .small, 

Mr. Karu/iijia. —Yes. 

M.t. Boag. —Have j'ou any inform.ition as to the actual quantity produced 
in Bengal ? Wlieti we were over there the other day we were informed 
that tlie production was still very large. 

Mr. Karanjia. —That is what we read in the papers. 

Mr. Boag. —I wonder whether you have any information as to the 
actual quantities produced. 

Mr. Chinai. —There are no real statistics available. What is the quantity 
they gave out? 

Mr. Boag.—To put it in another way, you consider that there has 
been a decrease in the production of Bengal silk. 

Mr. Oliinai. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —Within what period? 

Mr. Ghinai.—Within the last two years. Gradually the production is 
going down. During the last two years it ha,s considcsnibly gone down. 

Mr. Boag. —How long has it been going down? 

Mr. Chinai. —For the last 20 year.s, 

Mr, Boag. —Tt Jias lieen decreasing and it has gone down very much 
quicker during tho last two years. 

Mr, Chinai. —Ye,?. 

Mr. Boag. —On what evidence do you base that opinion? 

Mr. Chinai. —We have got our branch there. Practically wo have done 
no lm.siness in Jangipur last year. 

Mr. Boag, —Because there was not the silk to buy? 

Mr. OMnai.—The prices didn’t pay them. 

Mr. Boag.—So they didn’t produce? 

Mr, Chinai.—We. didn’t advance them, hocaxiso we lost heavily in our 
former advances. So we had to sto]) making advances and they coiild not 
buy cocoons and reel the .silk. 

Mr. Bathe/ja. —There wa.s .silk, hut they were not able to sell the .silk 
at your price? 

Mr. Chinai. —At the workl’.s market price. 

Mr. Boag. —As .you didn’t make advances, thej^ didn’t rear the worms. 

Mr. Chinai. —When Ihc business was not paying, what is the use of 
advancing money and losing. They are Muhammadan merchants. As soon 
as wo take a decree to execute, there is a criminal case against our 
man. 

Mr. Boag. —Can you give ns some approximate idea of the ijercentage 
by which the production of Bengal has decreased during the last 2 years? 
Ts it half of what it was or has it gone down hy 25 per cent. ? 

Mr. Chinai,' —By half. 

Mr. Boag. —Production to-day is half of what it was two years ago. 

Mr. Chinai. —Yes. One leading Benare.s merchant who had a branch at 
Malda has also closed down. He was consuming 40 per cent, of Malda 
production. 
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Mr. Boag. —You meiifcioiiod just Jiovv tliat you know the .Bengal tiiatuies. 

Mr. 

Mr. Boag. —What ai'e they exactly-' Are they worked by powert 

Mr. Chinai.~-}iy steam eiig.ino. 

Mr. Boag. —What docs the steam engine do? Does it drive the wheels? 

Mr. (jhiuai. —They give steam only. They supply hot water. 

Mr. Batheja. —But the moving work is done by hand, 

Mr. Ckinai. —Yos. 

Mr. Boag. —Is the actual system oi reeling the same as th.e ordinary 
charka ? 

Mr. Ohinai. —The same as the country charka'. 

Mr. Boag. —But the process is more or less the same.f' 

Mr. Chiiud. —They* take a little more care to improve the silk. The 
system is the same. 

Mr. Boa(].~\n answer to question 7, you say that tho Indian silk 
produced is of different grades and a.s such cannot really be compared 
with, the imported silk from China and Japan, hut yt)u said just now tliat 
the Benaro.s market which usod to absoi'h a lot of Bengal silk ha.s coa.sed to 
do so. 

Mr. Chviuii.—Yefi. 

Mr. Boap,—What kind of imported silk has replaced the Bengal silk in 
that market? 

Mr. Chivai. —Filature.s, Min.yaug and Minchow. 

Mr. Boag.—Are they mainly better qualities of impoi'ted silk? 

Mr. Ohinai.—Ye.s. 

Mr. Batheja. —Or the cheaper qualities? 

Mr. Ohinai.—FarmcrW they used to i7nport cheaper qualities. But 
since the last 15 years they liave turned their attentTon. to superior 
quality. 

Mr. Boag. —Where does most of the superior impoited silk go? 

Mr. Chhuii. —Benares, Surat, Ba.ngal(ire and .Rayadi-ug. 

Mr, Boag, —All over tiie country? 

Mr. Olhinai.—Yea. Secunderabad, Warrangal. These are place.s where 
the Chinese silk is used. 

Mr. Boag. — 1 wonder if you can differontinto lietwocn the imported fda- 
ture silk and the inferior qualities. 

Mr. Ohinai. —Deccan, llubli, Satara, Bagalkot, Gudag and Nagpur are 
using filature silk. 

Mr. Whore docs the hife.rior silk go? 

Mr. Chinm. —Tt goes to Amritsar, Multan, Imdhiana,, Conjeovaram, 
Madras, .Knmhakonam and Triclunopol.y. 

Mr. Boag. —South of Madras and extj'Oine uortli? 

Al't. Ohinai. —^Yes. .Bombay was the market for all tho silk. Madras 
i.s now importing viA Tutieorin fi-oin 1912. 30 per cent, of the imports 

come into the country via Tutieorin. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Tf my ijiformation is correct, by land frontier some 
inferior silks are smuggled from Tibet, Siam, Bangkok and other places. 

Mr. Batheja. —What about Yarkhan silk? 

Mr. Ka/ranjin,. —B.y tho land frontier it has been smuggled. 

Vrendent .—You have not got any definite statement to support this. 
Tt is only a rumour. 

Afr. Karanjia. —T had a. definito .statejnont when T made a representa.- 
tion to Sir Basil Blackett in respect of silk piecegonds. Amritsar people 
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iised to write to mo tliat my prices are very imicli higlier to those seliiiitj 
tiiere. The goods are brought ou donkeys and other things by land trontier. 
Whether it is absolutely correct, do not know, but that is :my iutorma- 
tiou. 

Mr. Balheja. —Mr. Karanjia, as my colleagues have exhausted most oi 
the questioii.s, there are only one or two points left. What system of 
marketing do you follow.'' 

Mr. Karanjia. —We import these goods. We store tJiem in godowns and 
brokers of merchants come down and buy at the ruling rate in the 
market. 

Mr. Batkeja. —Merchants oome from upcountry stations. 

Mr. Karanjia. —They come from Madras. Also they come Irom Ahmeda- 
bad, from Surat, from Benares and various places. 

Mr. BatJieja. —You don’t go outside to sell them? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have got agencies of your own in the consuming 
centre.s. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Particularly for this Chinese stuff we have no agents. 

Mr. Batheja. —Merchants go to Bombay and tlirough brokers negotiate; 
the purchase? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Mr. Ohinai. —We have got a bruiicli in Oonjeevaram lately started. As 
soon a,s the steamer arrives, we send a circular to all the leading merchants 
that the difforeiit varieties of goods have ai’rivod by the particular steamer 
and approximate opening rates. If they think it lit, they oome personally 
when they have large purchases to make; othiwwise they send orders by 
letters and telegrams. With some we have got direct connections. With 
the rest we have connection tlirough agents. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are there any other place where you have agencies 
besides Coiijeevaram? 

Mr. Ohinai. —We have got one in Murshidabad. 

Mr. Batheja. —That is kept more or less for the sake of observation? 

Mr. Ohinai. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja, —You don’t do any actual hhsiiio.s.s? 

Mr. Ohinai. —No. We are collecting the outstandings, 

Mr. Batheja. —When these merchants go and buy goods from you, <lo 
they buy at sight, that mca:n.s according to grade.s or do they actually 
inspect them ? 

Mr. Karanjia. —They inspect the goods in the son.se with the naked eye. 
If they think that the fabrics woven out of this will come out good, 
then they buy. We actually oiien out one bundle and show them. 

Mr. Batheja.—Y<m don’t get the silk in a graded form so that an 
order will he given to you without opening the bundka and without seeing 
the samples. 

Mr. Karanjia. —They won’t buy it without opening the bundle. There 
are some chops on which .some re1i.ance can be placed. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do they come under Yellow Shanghai or White Shanghai? 

Mr. Karanjia. —They arc .sold as producers’ chops. 

Mr. BatJieja. —They are sold sometimes without in.spection. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. Tf we have 10 bundles in one consignment, tho 
qualitiiM differ. 

Mr. Ba.th.eja. —^Tbe quality doe-sn’t remain uniform? 

Mr. Kara.njia. —No. 

Mr. Batheja.. —Wlien the, transaction is e.loso.d, is it a cash trans.ac- 
tion ? 
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Mr. Kamnjia. —Cash. 

Mr. Batheja.~As soon as delivery is made, yon take cash and the 
whole thing is finished. 

Mr. Karanjia. —After 2 or 3 d.'iys they pay. 

Mr. Ikithnja.—Are. these merchants wholesale merchants or are they 

weavers P 

Mr. Ka ranjia.— Some are weavers and some are wholesale mendiants. 

Mr. ISatlieja. —These merchants in their turn go back and sell to 

weavers or retail merchants? 

Mr. Karanjia. —If they are weavers they use it theniselv(!s. If they 

are merchants they sell it to othei'S. 

Air. Hatlieja. —^Are there, retail inerchants besides these people? 

Air. Karanjia. —There a,re. 

Air. Batiieja. —What is the percejttage of ijrofit these intermediaries put 
on? 

Air. Karanjia. —They make hardly 1 or 2 per cent. It is an open 

market. 

Mr. Batheja. —I suppose in these profits that these people make, they 
inolnde their own expenses of coming up to Bombay and so on. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Wo here in Bombay sell wholesale. Oiio full bale con¬ 
tains 133 lbs. 

iliv. Batheja.- —What is their unit of tramsaction ? What must be the 
minimum size of a halo before you sell. 

Air. Karanjia. —About 133 lbs. 

Air. Batheja. —You don’t have a transaction for le.ss than that? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 

Mr. Batheja.—Did you ever compare Boiigal silk with Chinese silk? 

Mr. Karanjia. —The purchasers when they come here compare those 
(iualities—Chinese, Bengal and Mysore. They consider at that time the 
ciuestion of boiling off test and whichever is cheaper they will buy. 

M'r. Batheja. —Loss in boiling in the case of Bengal silk is greater. 

Mr. Karanjia.—You moan as between Bengal and Mysore. 

Air. Batheja.—I am comparing Bt'ugal silk with Chinese silk. 

Air. Karanjia. —I have no personal knowledge. 

Air. Batheja. —In reply to my colleague Mr. Boag, you said that you 
were in favour of the abolition of tariff values and that you would much 
lather pay your duties on strict atl valorem basis. Have you realised the 
administrative diflioultios which may arise on account of the abolition of 
tariff valuation? 

Air. Karanjia. —No, it would work w'cll. Wo arc importing only a few 
kinds. Whereas in piecegoods we are importing 200 to 300 kinds, where 
the market value does prevail. There is no administrative difficulty. 

Air. Batheja. —In fixing the tariff values, are you also consulted? 

Air. Karanjia. —^Yes. 

Air. Batheja. —By the appraiser. 

Mr. Karanjia.—The principal appraiser and 3 or 4 merchants assemble 
to discuss prices at a conference in Bombay. Thou a conference is held at 
Calcutta of all the senior appraisens to consider this question with the 
l>ir(?ctor General of Commercial Intelligence. When the latter comes here, 
he infonns us and enquires whether we have any objection. Then ag.ain 
he goes to the Chamber and there we discuss the question afresh. 

Air. Batheja. —You have no objection to the present procedure? 

Mr. Karanjia. —We have no objection, nor will there he any objection 
on our part to tariff values. 
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Mr. Batheja. —You said just now that 30 per cent, of raw silk^ is 
coining into India through Tuticorin. What area does tliat port coi ei 

Mr. Karanjia.—lhe whole of the Madras Presidency. 

Air. Batheja.—You also said that you send some goods to Conjoovarnin. 

Air. Karanjia. —If thert' is any shortage of a particular kind, they buy 
it from Bombay. 

rresident.—You have sent us these samples in which you hare given 
the prices of silks imported into India. Do they include all qualities.-' 

Air. Karanjia. —Pure silk as well as artificial silk. 

Vresident. —Also silk mixtures.? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Bresident. —Tho price that you have given here as 8 annas per yard, is 
the present ruling price. 

All. Kara7ijia. —To-day’s market ruling lU’ico. 

President. —You have given us import figures from 18.50 for raw silk. 

I want to know whether your attention has been drawn to tho falling olf 
in the value of imports. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —To what cause do you attribute the sudden drop? 

Mr. Karanjia. —What we used to sell in previous years at Ks. IG ji socr, 
we now sell at about Rs. 9 or Rs. 10. 

Air. Batheja. —What do you think is the cause of the sudden incroasp 
of imports in 1932-33? 

Mr. liarawjia. —The whole Chinese market is controlled by Americans, 
When they don’t buy, tho prices are reduced to an extent whicli is un¬ 
economic and in that ca.se India is tempted to buy. That was the rtuison 
why we imported more. 

President. —It amounts to tliis that when the market in America' is not 
able to purchase the Chinese silk, it is sent to Ijidia and sold at an 
uneconomic price. It amounts to more or le.ss dumping which has caused 
a grave menace to the Indian Industry. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes only at times and not always. Suppose in January 
or February America doesn’t buy, they reduce tho price. In April, May, 
June and July when America goes on buying, then at a stroke they i»ut up 
the price by 100 per cent, and it has been done. We used to get Canton 
filature at about Rs. 24 during the war, and when America wanted to buy, 
the price went up by 50 jier cent. 

Presideni. —To-day’s prices are anything but uneconomic. 

Air. Karanjia. —That 1 can’t say. 

President —According, to the figures you have given here, if you take 
the 8 mouths figures (1932-33), the quantity comes to 25,22,000 and the value 
is Rs. 94,40,000, which works out as 3-7. Taking your own figure,s tho price 
of to-day’ has reached the level of 1904-05. 

Apr, Karanjia. —These include Panjam which is Rs. 2. 

President.—At present according to the Customs Authorities there is 
hardly any quantity coining from Siam and Persia and only a negligible 
quantity known as Mathoni and Panjam. 

Mr. Chinai. —Panjam comes from Canton. 

President. —What is the percentage? 

Air. Karanjia. —10 jier cent. 

President. —Wc got figures from Customs which show that the bulk of 
imports comprise of Yellow Shanglmi, White Shanghai and White other 
kinds. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 
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President. —There is one point which you hiive raised vi'hich I consider 
important, viz., climatic condition in India. 

Mr. Karunjiu. —Absolutely. 

Pi esident .—As I'ar as my information goes, the climatic conditions in 
India are most favourable to the development of Sericultural industry. 

Mr. Karmijia. —Only in certain parts. 

President. —Mr. Maxwell Ijefroy in his report in 1916 states that 
“ Mysore State climatically is the most suitable area for inultivoltine silk 
in India (wiiich is mulberry silk) and there i.s scope for a large expansion 
of this pi'olitable irrdiistry 

Mr. Karan,jia. —Only in Mysore, 

President. —Why Mysore? If you will sec the Industrial Commission’s 
Ileport, you will find that Bengal was exporting silk in 1916 to the tune of 
600,000 lbs. which was used ii\ foreigu countries for velvet and things of 
that kind. Therefore if it is quite evident that climate in Bengal i.s 
also suitable for the Sericultural industry. 

Mr. Kwranjla. —Bengal, Mysoi'e and Kashmir. You won’t find any suit¬ 
able place in the Bombay Presidency. 

President.—It there are places where the mulberry can bo grown success¬ 
fully and if those places are in a position to supply all the requii’omoiits 
of the countiy, tlien as far as the industry is concerned, it can safely he said 
to fulhl the 1st condition of the Fiscal Commission namely that there is 
enough raw material available in India. 

Mr, Karanjia. —After 20 years. 

President. —To-day. The figure of acreage that 1. have seen is sufficient 
to indicate that India can be made self-supporting, within a short period 
if necessary assi.starice were given at the present moment. '.I'o-day she is 
already supplying 50 i)er cent, of the total consumption of raw silk in India. 

Mr. Karawjia. —'That is true. 

Mr. Batheja. —1 forgot to ask you about the marketing organisation at 
the foreign eiid. What is your sy.stem of huyiiig from China and foreign 
countries? 

Mr. Karanjia. —These Chinese merchants along with the brokers come 
to our office, 

Mr. Batheja. —You have no agents in Shanghai and Canton? 

Mr. Karanjia.—O ut own people ar-e there. Wc liave got our own office. 

Mr. JSatheja.. —In what parts of China you have got an office. 

Air. Karanjia. —Shanghai and from Canton we buy through agents. 

Mr. Batheja. —What is the sy.stem? 

Mr. Karanjia. —They submit a price f.o.b, or c.i.f. and wo buy according¬ 
ly. Brokers come to our office and tender .samples and quote prices. If 
the Manager thinks it advisable, he will buy on the spot or lie will refer 
to us by telegram. 

Mr. Batheja. —Your .system is the same? 

A/r. (Jhinai. —Yes. Prices have gone up of the lower qualities. 

Air. Batheja. —Please let me have that information. 

Mr. Karanjia. —The new duties apply to pure artificial silk and pure 
silk pieoegoods—4 annas per square yard. 

Mr. Batheja. —This duty is also applicable to .silk piecegoods. 

Mr. Karanjia. —It also applies to silk. I find lower counts are also covered 
by the proposals in the new budget. 

President. —You will agree with me that as far a.s my information is 
concerned, there is mention of silk piecegoods. 

Mr. Karanjia. —That is not correct. 
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Presulsid. —My infomuitioii is that silk goods as well as iii'tifieial silk 
goods are both assessed at 4 annas per square yard or 50 per emit, whiehever 
is higher. 

Mr. Karawjia. —The. duty on artificial silk is 4 aunas per square yard. 
A.s regards .silk good.s, only lower counts will bo affected and the higher 
counts will remain much the same. Tn this connection there is one thing 
vv'hich i want to point out to you and that is that mention lias been made 
that the Chinese exchange has depreciated. .If you .see from 1931, 1932 
and 1933, it lias gone up hy 50 per cent. 

President. —What do you considei- to be the norma] exchange? 

Mr. Karan-jia. —Yon mean normal exchange prewar. In China the 
exchange is ruled absolutely by the rate of silver. They give silver and 
take silver. It is not a manipulated currency. 

President. —The fluctuations in Exchange depend upon the price of Silver, 

Mr. Karaniia. —That comes about according to the economic conditions 
of the trade in general. When the prices of commodities go down, thii 
silver price is bound to go down. This is not a manipulated exchange, but 
it is according to the world factor. 

President. —Why it can’t he a manipulated exchange? When the exchange 
goes down, it is understood that the quantity that are exported to other 
countries must sell cheaper. 

Mr. Karaniia. —That is a wrong impression. In China my friend will 
hear me out that it is not the case. TYhen the exchange goes down, the 
prices go up. 

President. —I am talking of India. How far the exchange has affected 
the prices in India,^ 

Mr. Karanjia. —The Indian currency is not a pure real currency. It is 
more or less a manipulated currency. You cannot diipend upon Indian 
currency nor upon Engli.sli currency. Tn China the currency at present is 
the best currency in the world. I should say, because you give and take 
actual silver. If you have in dollars, you tender silver in bars and the rate 
of that particular day would ho counted as currency. 

President. —The silver rate? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Ye.s and you buy acooi’diug to that. Therefore .vou can’t 
say that as the exchange is low, the imported articles would be cheaper. 

Presidemt. —Not in India. 

Mr. Karanjia. —It would not. 1 cannot say the same thing about Japan. 

Mr. Batheja. —You refer to the Chinese exchange. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Mr. Jiatkeja. —-What exchange have .you in mind, Shangliai tael or the- 
Hongkong dollar or the Canton? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Both are the same. It is only difference in name. In 
Hongkong there is the dollar. 

Mr. Batheja. —Exchange depends upon other factors. 

Mr. Karanjia. —In China it doesn’t. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You make a statement that the Chinese exchange has 
ri.sen by 50 per cent, during the last two or three years. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Tn 1931 the Shanghai exchange for taels was Bs. 82. 
They used to get 100 taels. To-day it is 112. 

Mr. Batheja. —Wiiat is the exchange in 1932? 

Mr. Kara,njia.—Jri 1932 about the same. In 1931 it was 82, then 86, 85, 
90, 100, 105, 106 and then it went up to 133J during the last trouble 
with Japan. 

Mr. Batheja, —When was that? 

Mr. Karanjia,. —Hecemher, 1931. Since then it has come down and to-day 
it is 112, It depends on the silver market. 
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President. —Yes uiid the decline of silver is bound to tell on the rates. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Tn that case the commodity prices go up. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you draw from tliis the inforonco that the deprecia¬ 
tion of exchange has nothing to do with the fall in the in'ice? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Absolutely. 

President. —You don’t explain how the price has fallen. 

Mr. Karanjia. —It depends on the world’s demand. T will give you 
one instance. During tiie war in the year 1919 the iirico of raw silk in 
.lai)an per picul of 1.S3 Ihs. went up to 4,400 yen. To-day it is 700 yon 
and last year it was 450. 

Mr. Batheja.- —The euri'oncios of other countries have also gone through 
this revolution. Is there a tendency on the part of Japanese silk coming 
into this country .P 

Mr. Karanjia. —Very very small quantity—2 per cent, of the total 
imports. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is there any increasing tendency? 

Mr. Karanjia. —There may he. 

Mr. Batheja. —Who imports the Japanese raw silk? 

Mr. K.ara,njia. —My friend, Mr. Chinai. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you find it cheaper to import Jaiuinesc raw silk? 

Mr. Chinai. —It does not compete with Shanghai. 

President .—Why have you omitted 1931-32? 

Mr. Chinai .—Because only a negligible quantity came fi'om Japan. 

Mr. Batheja .—-What is the reason for Japan neglecting the Indian market 
for the export of silk? 

Mr. Karanjia. —They export piccegoods. 

Mr. Batheja .—They pi’efer to send piecegoods. 

Mr. Boa(j, —And thrown silk. 

Mr. Karanjia,. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Has your business hoon affected in any way owing to the 
lai'ger imports of Japanese silk v)iecogoods? 

Mr. Kara.njia. —We are the largest importers. 

Mr. Ba.theja. —Mr. Chinai, you don’t import silk piecegoods? 

Mr. Chiimi .—No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Yon imixirt only raw silk? 

Mr. Chinai.-—Yes. 

Mr. Batheja, —Is there a tendency on the |iart of the hu.sitie.ss to suffer 
on account of the fact tliat more and more silk goods are coming into India 
and that the weaver i.s being h.ard hit? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yo.s. 'I’hose who are fond of .swadeshi hay swad(;shi. 
I’hey are not suffering. 

Pre.sident. —Is tliere any other point which you wish to make? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 
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MYSORE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Evidence of Mr. R. SUNDARAM IYER, Mr. NARAYANRAO NAIK, 
Mr. F. L. SILVA, Mr. C. D. RAMACHANDRAN and Mr. F. M. 
ABDUL QUDDUS, representing the Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce, recorded at Bangalore on Monday, 
the 13th March, 1933. 

Frasident. —Mr. lyor, you ax-e the Vice Pi'esidexit of the Mysoi-e Chumbex- 
of Corainercc? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, 

1‘rcsident. —And tlic othex' gcxitlexiiexi who are with you arc mcxiihers of 
the Chamber? 

Mr. Iyer. —^Yes. 

Vres'vlent.- —All of yoxx rcju'eseixt the Mysore Cliaxiibxir of Comiixei'i;e bcfori! 
the Roard? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, 

President. —When did this Chaxixbxsr start w'oi'kixxg here? 

Mr. Iyer. —15 to 16 yeai'.s ago. 

President. —How' many inoiixbors are thex-o In the Association? 

Mr. Jiyer.—About 100 rnonibors. 

President. —All of them repi'cseiiting different coinxneroial interests? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —What exactly is tho constitution of the Chamber? How is 
it working? 

Mr. Iyer. —Just working Iik(! any other Chaiuhcr in tho whole of India. 
All classes are rc.i)ro.scntcd itx it. Industrials aix; rGjxroscxittid in it. 

President. —Is Government reproseiited on your Chainher? 

Mr. Iyer. —Wo have Govcvniiient officialB also. The Director of Indxis- 
ti'ixis and Conmicroi',, in Mysore, iff a inonibor. 'The Govx'-rnmeiit Soaf) Factory 
is also a xnenihor. The llhadravati Iron Woi'ks are ixlso thoi'o. 

President. —There is thu.s ii little di.stiixction htdween tho Chainher,s in 
other places and this one? 

Mr. Iyer. —Govci'nnient is represoixtod oidy as a nicrchant thei’c, and 
has no other voice. I’ho Government Soap Factory is working on etnnincr- 
x’ial lines and the Snporintendont of the Soap Factory is a iiieniher of 
Cliamhcr. So is the Dii’cctor of Indostrios and Comincrce in M.x'.sore a 
member of onr Chamber. He repi’esents so many trades and indnstiles of 
tho State. He wants to have an idea of w'hat is being done in tho Chamber— 
just to gix'e Government support or advice. 

President. —I would like to understand the position a little more clearly 
if I may. The Director of Industries axid Commorco in Mysore is a inemhor 
of your Chamber in. hi.s capacity a.s Dire.cti.ir anavt from representing either 
tho Soap Factory or the Bhadravati Ii’on Works. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —Then to that extent, yoxxr Chamber is certainly diatingui,shcd 
from other coxranercial organisations in India? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, 

President. —The second point is: is yoxxr Chamber at liberty to criticise 
tho financial or coroniercial policy of Mysore Government? 
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Mr. Iyer ,—Wo }i;ivo boon doiiip; it, 

i’resident. —1 t;ike it that if tbo Kerionitural iiithistry j'oquires Govern 
mont iiiSsistaiico, it in ope-i) to tlie Oliambov’.s Cominitteo to fiinlt with 

the Mysore Government when snob financial assistance is not fovtliconiiiig? 

Mr. Iyer .—Yes, ive hav'c been doing it. 

[‘resident. —Y"ou sent a representation to the Government of India on 
tile 26tii August, asking for protection to the serionltnral industry. 

Exactly wlren did you feel the need i’oi' jirotection to this industry? 

Mr. [yer, —Wo have been feeling it for tbe iniat four yoai’s and tilings 
havo come to a climax and so we have approached tln^ Government of India. 

1‘residcnf .—^Yonr opinion is that the need foi- jirotection was felt before 
1932 or after 1932? 

Mr. Iyer. —Even before 1932. 

[‘reside,nt .—But you did not make any representation to the Governuieiit 
of India? 

Mr. Iyer. —Tbe Cbambei' did not make any direct representation. 

Fre.ndetit .—Are you aware of the rejiresontation wbieb. the Mysore Govei’n- 
ment made to the Governinent of India in 1929? 

Mr. Iyer. —We came to know of it latteidy. 

President. —At that time yon were not aware that a representation ivas 
made by Governinent? 

Mr. [yer. —1 could not say personally because T was not in touch then. 

Mr. Silva. —That representation followed a representation made by tbe 
Chamber in 1926 to the Mysore Government. 

President. —Did the M.ysore Ghanibor of Conimcree make a representation 
to the Mysore Government in 1926? 

Mr. Silva .—Yes. Since then tbe question lias been agitated constantly. 

President. —Tt was more or less your representation that led the Mysore 
Government in its turn to I'epresent to the Government of India? 

Mr. Silva. —Partly that. 

Pre.ddent. —1 shall deal fii’st o.f all with yonr replies to the questionnaire. 
You hare divided, 1 find, the sericultural industry, into three parts— 
the rearing of silkworms, the reeling of cocoons and the marketing of silk. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, 

I‘re.,nd,e,ni. —What do you moan by tlirowing factories? 

Mr. Nailt. —Reeling factories. 

Pre.sident .—You mean filaturos? 

Mr. Abrifc.—Yes, 

Pre.ddent. —^When yon talk of marketing silk yarn, yon mean the Indian 
silk which is marketed? 

Mr. Nath. —Yes. 

President. —You have not dealt with throwing factories? 

Mr. ]S/aih .—Yes, to .some extent with the imiiorts of thrown silk and the 
exi,sting throwing mills in M.v.sore State. 

President. —You have told ns that the total number of charkas in the 
State is about 4,000. 

Mr. Naih.—Yes. 

President. —You have stated that if tlie.y work for only 15 day,s in a 
niontli, they would produce 10 lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Nail ,.—12 lakh.s of Ihs. of raw silk in a year, 

Pre.sident. —Hence there i.s .much competition amongst them for cocoons? 

Mr. Nnik.—Yes. 

President. —Are there sufficient quantities of cocoons found in the State? 
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Mr. Nath, —There are. At time.? the cocoon crop.s fail and then there is 
very keen compotition amongst reelers. 

President. —Tlic cocoons are in great demand owing to the reeling of bo 
many pounds of silk. 

Mr. Naik. —It depends upon the market of silk also. At times when 
the silk market goes up or when the demand for silk increases, the reelers 
run uj) to the rearers for the purchase of cocoons. 

President. —The point that 1' wish to make is this. I take it that the 
15 days woi'king represents the depression period? 

Mr. Naik. —It is 'usually stated that if 4,000 chaikas work for 16 days, 
this will be the output. 

President. —What is the position to-day then? 

Mr. Naih. —To-day all the 4,000 charkas are not working for want of 
market. Some of the areas have now given up rearing worms owing to this 
depression which has set in for the last three or four years. 

President. —I would like to know what the present position is. Can you 
tell me how many charkas are working? 

Mr. iS'i/ra.—Reeling at present is a.t a minimum. 

President. —I have seen the figures. You have pointed out that in 1931- 
32 you were only able to produce 367,440 lbs. of raw silk, 

Mr. Silva. —That was the quantity exported. 

President. —I want to know how' you arrived at the conclusion that 
nearly .50 per cent, of the total production in India belongs to Mysore. 
You have stated here that out of tlie total production in India 50 per cent, 
of Indian ra.w silk is produced in your State. 

Mr. Silva. —Normally we prtKluce about 1 million lbs. of silk. 

President.—That is 10 lakhs of pounds? 

Mr, Silva, —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —I want to know' w'hat is the position to-day? Are you producing 
10 Inkhs of pounds of raw silk? 

Mr, Silva, —Very much loss—about 7 lakhs. 

President. —In 1932-33, may I take it, the production was 7 lakhs of 
pounds? 

Mr. Naik. —In 1931-32 the production was 741,000 lbs. 

Mr. Silva. —It is given in the printed yellow book. 

President. —You meati tlie Mysore Government’s memorandum? 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. 

President. —In reply to question 24, yon have .said that the Mysore cocoon 
is .smaller in .size than the foreign one and that it is not easy to reel. 
How far does this defect show' in the raw silk? 

Mr. Naik. —It does not show in the raw silk at all. Only the length of 
the filament is less. 

.Mr. Silva. —In the fir.st place the length of the filament is smaller and 
in the second place there i.s a greater proportion of floss on the outside of the 
cocooii -which -we take off in the form of waste. The foreign cocoon is 
not covered with so much floss. Tho true end is got at quicker. 

President. —That is W'hy the percentage of waste is more in Mysore? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. By foreign, we refer to China and .Japan generally 
and not exactly Canton. 

Mr. Jioag .—By hoW' much is the Mysore cocoon smaller? Have you any 
lignres to measure the difference exactly? 

Mr. Silva. —Govcrtinient have measured exactly and they will give you 
the difference. For practical purposes I a.s a reeler consider that the 
foi'eigJi. cocoon is twice as largo ns the Mysore cocoon. The exact length 
is given in our replies. 
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Mr. Batheja. —How does your cocoon compare with the Bengal cocoon? 

Mr, Silva. —That is not so good as ours. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it also better as regards waste which you call floss? 

Mr. Naik. —-Tt is tlie same.. The length is very much less; the strength 
is also less; the size is also smaller so far as Bengal is concerned. 

Mr. Batheja. —You arc talking of the indigenous Mysore race? 

Mr. Naik.—Yes. 

President. —T would like to discuss the question in a little nioi'e detail 
with regard to your reply to question 43. I find that you have been publish¬ 
ing the actual prices of the various qualities of Mysore silk and also the 
prices of Kollegal silk. Do they repi’esent the selling prices in the market? 

Mr. Nail;. —They rej)rcsent the bazar rates at Bangalore. 

Pre.siden.t.—'Whfi.t procedure does the Chamber adopt in order to secure 
these prices? 

Mr. Iyer. —^We collect stati.stics by sending a man to the bazar and asking 
him to interview the merchants and enquire at what prices they are selling. 

President. —Do I take it that these prices represent the actual sales which 
have takevi place? 

Mr. Nath. —Tho,y represent the average market rates. 

President. —On the day on which you publish them P 

Mr. Iyer. —They repre.sent the average prices during that week. This is 
a weekly bulletin. 

^ President. —T take it tliat the.se pi-icos roughly I’epresent the averages 
prices ruling for the week? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —The price of Keinpanahalli silk, it is stated, is Bs. 3-TO-O 
for 26i tolas. 

Mr. Iyer. —That i.s the .standard weight for that quality. 

Pre,S'idenf.—Will you give me the det.-n’I.s of this Ks. 3-10-0? How much is 
represented by brokerage and liow much by discount? 

Mr, Naih. —.The bi-okeragc is one anna per seer. There is no discount. 

Mr. Quddus. —The.y take 2 annas from the price of Bs. 3-10-0, The owner 
gets Rs. 3-8-0 for 26i tolas. 

President, —Who is the owner? T am now talking of merchants. 

Mr. Quddus. —The siliv- is brougl)t to a certain koti whitsh is the selling 
place. 

Pre.svlent, —I should like to know the organisation. As you have put it 
at the very beginning, as soon as a snmll quantity of raw silk is ready, the 
reeler who is mostly a charka man comes to the market here from 
Kompanahalli. He goes to the koti of silk merchant, 

Mr. Naik. —He deposits his silk there .and w'aits for the purcha.ser. 

Pre.sident .—^He does 3iot get the price immediately? 

Mr. Naik. —No. 

President. —Tlie silk merchant when he sells one. .seer of r.nw .silk at 
Rs. 3-10-0, takes 2 annas ont of that as his own discount? 

Mr. Quddus. —The koti owner takes 2 annas out of Rs. 3-10-0 and he 
give,s to the raei'chant Rs. .3-8-0. 

President. —Is there another merchant Avho buys it? Does he buy it at 
Rs, 3-10-0? 

Mr. Naik. —He has to pay one anna commission to the koti man. 

Mr. Quddus. —I shall explain briefly the position. The pni'cliaser gets 
silk at Rs. 3-10-0. He pays that amount to tlie koti man for one seer or 
201, tolas. The koti man pays to the man who brought the .silk for sale 
Rs' 3-8-0 out of Rs. 3-10-0 
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President. —The man who purchases it for Rs, 3-10-0 purchases it in 
his capacity as a handloom weaver? 

Mr. Quddus, —Yes. 

President.—1 would like to understand the prices of imported silk. What 
is the method here adopted? 

Mr. Naih. —They sell outright. 

Mr. Quddus. —Do you mean the imported Chinese or Japanese silk? 

President.—L mean both 

Mr. Quddus. —That is sold wholesale. 

President. —These are retail prices of imported silk—I am now talking 
of all the silk? 

Mr. Quddus. —Only Kempanahalli silk. 

President. —^Kempanahalli is only a place which I have selected as an 
example but surely there are other places in the State. They are all retail 
prices ? 

Mr. Quddus.—Yes. 

President. —The price of imported silk sold in Bangalore, is it wholesale 
price ? 

Mr. Naih. —They get imported silk in Bangalore at wholesale rates and 
sell retail at their own prices. 

President. —What are the prices generally? 

Mr. Naik. —Now they sell at Efl. 4-10-0 jaer !b. of 40 tolas. 

President. —Does not confusion arise owing to thc.se different measure¬ 
ments and weights? 

Mr. Naih. —1} seers make a lb. So, they calculate this silk which is sold 
in Mysore on that basis. The Chinese silk is only sold on the basis of lbs. 

President. —If the price of Kempanahalli silk is Its. 3-10-0 per seer, 
the price of a corresponding quality of imported silk would be Rs. 4-10-0 
per lb. 

Mr. Naik. —It would be Rs. 5-7-0 per lb. 

Mr. Iyer. —There is one thing which 1 want to correct. The brokerage 
is one anna and not 2 annas a.s mentioned by Mr. Quddus. So the reeler 
gets Rs. 3-9-0 and not Rs. 3-8-0. That is the custom here. 

President. —You liave mentioned various kinds of assistance which the 
Government of Chinn are giving or have given to the silk industry or the 
sericultural industry in China. 

Mr. Naih. —^Yes, such as bounty. 

President .—As regards this point, 1 would rather reserve it to be discussed 
with Mr. Silva who has sent us more or less two communications and who 
has asked us to ascertain it from the Chinese Government? 

Mr. Silva. —From the consular authorities of China. 

President. —Mr. Silva, you are going to appear before the Board in 
your capacity as a manufacturer and so it would be much better to discuss 
it then. 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. 

President. —The next point which I would like to understand is exchange. 
Your Chamber has dealt with this point in a very exhaustive manner and 
has sent us the various rates ruling from 1927 onwards. I can understand 
the question about the Japanese yen more clearly than the other two for 
the simple reason that 1 have been able to ascertain in my last enquiry— 
the cotton textile euquir3'—a.s to what was the equivalent exchange of yen 
to a rupee when Japan was on the gold standard. We have been able to 
get the figure of 136'6 ru})ees which is equal to 100 yens. Now as regards 
China, it is a little more difficult because China is governed by silver and 
both the Hongkong dollar and the Shanghai tael are governed by the pre- 
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v'ailing |)fice of silver id China. Will yon be able to give me as approxi- 
tnatoly as possible, if not correctly—because I think to get a correct figure 
is I'lither difficult—as to what yon would regard aiS the normal exohango 
for both these places? 

Mt. Naik .—For years together the uortnal rate of Hongkong dollar 
was Its. 130 to Rs. 1.35 for 100 dollars and Rs. 170 for 100 taels. 

President.—That is Shanghai? 

M.r, Naik. —Yes. 

’Pre.aident .—Have you read the recent announcement in the “ Times of 
India” that the Government of China are thinking of aohlishing the taelP 

Mt. Iyer. —No. 

President. —^You are not aware of any change in the currency that has 
taken place or is about to take place? 

Mr. Silra. —Nothing has been announced. 

President. —I read it itj the “ Times of India ” about a fortnight back? 

Mr. Silva. —I too saw it. 

President. —I read that from the 1st of March they were thinking of 
changing the tael to a dollar currency because that currency I understand 
is connected with the Hongkong dollar. 

Mr. Silva. —You the Hongkong dollar? 

President. —May I take these figures as the normal exchange prevailing 
with regard to the price of silver? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —In what years were they normal? Can ymu name the 
years? What period of years are you referring to? 

Mr. Silva. —1927-28. 

Mr. Patheja. —^^Vhat makes yon think that they are normal years? 

Mr. Naik. —In war time the exchange was abnormal and so it was during 
the years immediately after the war. 

Mr. Batheja.—Why not 1920-21 or 1921-22. 

Mr. Naik. —The effect of the war was felt in those years. Further the 
price of silk was also very high in 1921 and 1922 and even up to 1923. 

President .—The next point I would like to discu-ss is your reply to ques¬ 
tion 65. In this you have emphasised the question about the method of 
levying a revenue duty on raw silk? Has your Chamber at any time made 
a repre.sentation to the Govorninent of India on this subject? 

Mr, lyej \—Not before. Mm have represented to the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment. We have never approached the Governmeut of India directly. 

President .—You are aware that tariff values are fixed by the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, who is under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Do I understand that oven on your reiu-esentatiou the 
Mysore Government did not write to the Government of India? 

Mr. Iyer. —We know that the Mysore GoNa-rninent represented to tla'. 
Government of India. 

Mr. Silva. —^They did. 

President. —I under,stand Mr. Silva that you liave done it and 1 shall 
discu.ss it with you later on, I am norv talking to the repi'csentatlves of 
tlie Chamber? 

Mr. Silva. —The Chamber brought tho matter to the noticr; of the 
Mysore Government, The Mysore Goverument did re))resent the matter to 
the Agricultural Commission and pointed out that the duty levied according 
to the procedure then in force woi'kod out to vei'v much less tlian it ought 
to he. 
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president. —^Would it solvo all your difficulties if the fixed tariff valuation 
were abolished and the duty levied on imports according to their correct 
invoice value. 

Mr. Silva,. —To some extent. 

President. —1 want to uadorstaud this point. The question about 
nd valorem or specific duty or udiether protection should be granted is not 
at pi-e.sont under discu.ssion. The only point under discussion is this. If 
the present .s,y.stem of cliargiiig the revenue duty on the fixed tariff valuation 
basis is loading to the hardship of the industry, } want to know from the 
Chamber, if this fixed tariff valuation wore aboli.shed, and the duty levied 
as in the case of other commodities on the correct invoice value, whether 
it would solve your difficulties on this account H 

Mr. Silva. —It would .solve our iliffieulties to this extent that the duty 
would then be levied on a truer valuation. 

President. —That is to say, as far as your complaint on this .score is ooii- 
cerned, it would disappear 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —^And you would not object to the system by which the duty, 
protective or revenue, would b<' charged on the correct invoice value? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

President. —The next que.stiou of importance is protection. There aro 
two issues with regard to iiroiection. 1, thiiik that it would be better i) 
,your Chamber could give the Hoard a clear idea as to what c.xactly your 
proposals are in this connection. I find that you have sent a representa¬ 
tion to the (Government of India urging that the .sillc industry also should 
be referred to the Tariff Board. As regards the present enquiry into the 
.sericultural industry, it appears that you feel that it is not a comprehensive 
enquiry p 

Mr. Silva .—Quite so. 

President. —Only a coiiy of the letter lias been sent to us and 1 would 
like to know whether you have received any reply from the Government of 
India to your representation in this eonneetion. 

Mr. Iyer. —Beyond saying that they have referred the question to the 
Tariff Board, they have not sent ns any other reply. 

Mr, Hoag. —Is that in reply to your letter? 

President, —This is the letter (shoivn). They have .simply pass(;(l it on 
to us without expressing any opinion. 

Mr. Iyer. —We presumed that they must have instructed the Tariff Board. 

President. —Thi.s wa.s after the resolution ordering the enquirj' was pub¬ 
lished. Thi.s is dated the 26th December, However, let me understand 

the point of view of the Chamber. As far a.s tbe Board is comierned, the 
term.s of j-eference at present are that they .should investigate the question 
about the .Indian raw silk and tliat if alter investigation they find that 
the Indian raw silk industry deserves protei.-tion, then to the extent to which 
the prices of silk goods will he inereased, tbe Board will he at liberty to 
recommend a correlative duty on tbe manufactured article,s, that is silk goods 
and mixtures, because the cost of production of silk goods and mixtures 
will be increased by the duty on Indian rarv .silk. Will that .satisfy tbe 
Chamber? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, 

Pre.ndenf.—To that extent I think the Clmmher's point of view is met. 

Mr. Iyer. _The weaving industry also has to be protected, 

president. _The way I have put it does cover the point of view ivhich 

your Chamber represents to the Board. 

Mr. Iyer.—Vie could not catch you. 



President. —It after investigation the Board finds that the Indian Sen- 
cultural industry deserves protection—after protecting the Indian raw sUk, 
the cost of production of Indian silk goods which are made out of Indian 
raw silk will go up because the price of Indian raw silk will automatically 
be increased by the grant of protection—if the Board protects the Indian 
silk goods to the extent to which their price will be increased as a result 
of protection granted to the Indian raw silk, then it will satisfy the Mysore 
Chamber F 

Mr, Naik. —It won’t because the Indian goods will not be in a iiosi- 
tlon to compete with the foreign fabrics which are coming into India ready 
made. We are getting foreign silk fabrics also. 

President. —Are you aware that in the budget of 1933-34 Govinnment 
have increased the duties on silk goods and mixtures? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, 

President. —What is your opinion about those duties? 

Mr. Iyer. —They are not adequate. 

President. —I understand that a specific duty of 4 annas oi’ 50 per 
cent, ad valorem has been put not only on silk goods but also on artificial 
silk goods. 

Mr. Silva. —Only on silk mixtures. 

President. —The jiroposal as I understand it is as follows. On silk 
goods and artificial silk goods rhe new duty is 4 annas per yard or 50 por 
cent, ad valorem and as far as silk and artificial silk luixtin'es are concerned 
it is 2 annas 3 pies per yard or an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. Wo 
have been informed that these new duties have come into force from the 
1st of March. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —I wonder whether you have given any thougiit to those now 
duties and if so whether you think that the increase in the duties will 
satisfy your demand for protecting the silk goods industry. Will you send 

me a considered note on the subject on behalf of your Chamber after 

going into the matter fully? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —As far as the protective duties are ooncerned, you want a 
specific duty of Rs. 3*8-0 per lb. on hand reeled and Rs. 4-8-0 jier lb. on 
filature silk. . 

Mr. Silva, —Yes. 

President.—It is very difficult to administer two kinds of silk duties 
when you are abolishing the fixed tariff values. The present distinction 
in the fixed tariif values is not on the ba,sis of hand reeled as against 
filature silk which you have proposed but it is with regard to colour and 
place of shipment. It is either white or yellow Shanghai or white other 

kinds or yellow other kinds which are the kinds of articles which are com- 

l^eting with Indian law silk. Therefore your duty I take it should be 
on an average Rs, 4 per lb. 

Mr, Silva, —^I would very much pre.ss the point that a distinction should 
be made between hand reeled and filature silk. 

President. —If you are going to abolish the fixed tariff values who is 
going to make the distinction .S' 

Mr. Silva. —^^The Customs can easily make it. 

President. —It will be difficult to work on the administrative lines. 

Mr. Silva. —It can be done from the look of the silk itself? 

President. —I think that it will be a very difficult proposition. Of course 
the Board will consider the question. Personally T think that it will lead 
to a good deal of work on the part of the Customs Department. You can 
have fixed tariff values with the kind of distinction suggested by you and 
it is a matter which requires consideration, but as the Chamber has ex- 
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iuessed tlju opinion that they woiiW welcome the abolition of the fixed 
tariff values and would press the point that the duty should be fixed or 
levied on the actual invoice value, to my mind it appears to be a difficult 
[iropositwn at that stage for the Customs Department to distinguish between 
tharka silk and filature silk. 

Mr. Silva. 1 take it that if the duty is to be a specific duty it would 
not matter much whether it was levded according to the invoice value or 
otherwise. If it is a specific duty on a particular class of goods, it is 
levied irrespective of its value. 

President. But you are asking me to distinguish the qualitie.s of silk.^ 

Mr. Silva. Because we get two kinds of silk and two qualities of goods. 

1 resident. If the appraiser in the Customs Department takes the invoice, 
will he be able to distinguish whether it is a charka silk or a filature silk ? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, from the invoice partly by reason of price and partly 
by reason of the description that i.s given. For instance, filature silk or 
re-reeled silk is described in the invoice as Shanghai filature or Minchow 
filature or whatever it is. 

Presid-ent. —My point is this. Suppose, in order to avoid the duty, the 
particular filature is not mentioned, then what hajcpensf 

Mr. Silva.—\n such a case he is in a position to v^erify from the bundles 
of silk. 

President. —Per,soiially 1 am of opinion that giving too much di.scretionary 
powers might lead to variou.s kinds of ceniplaints. If the Board is giving 
protection, it must see that not only protection is given but also that the 
protection that is given is maintained. I am not able to see how it can 
be worked unless the Chamber as a body—I understand you are at present 
speaking on behalf of the Chamber—is prepared to give me a con.sidered note 
cm this subject as well showing how the Cnstonis authorities will be able 
to administer it without the slightest difficulty and whether protection would 
thereby be given ,'i.s it was intended by the. Board and accepted by the 
legislature ? 

Mr. Silva,.—Vte shall give a considered note on the subject. At present 
the Customs Department is able to distinguish in the oa.se of piecegoods and 
various other kinds of commodities. 

PresiderU. —From the invoice value? 

Mr. Silva, —From the goods themselves. The goods are liable to be 
exnminecl by the appraisers. They don’t levy the duty on the strength of 
the invoice but on the basis of inspection. They are expected to inspect 
the goods also. 

President .—After all, the discretion will lie with the Customs Department. 
Mr. Silva. —It is not a question of discretion. It is a question of 
ordinary care. Every bundle is accompanied by a label showing the name 
of the manufacturer, the filature, the quality and that sort of thing. These 
labels clearly specify the article, whether it is le-neeled silk or not. In 
such a case there should be no difficulty in distingui.shing it from another 
bundle. 

Pre.ndent. —You hud better give us a considered note on the subject? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, 

President. —You have einpha.si,sed wliilst dealing with the silk weaving 
industry the que.stimi of artificial silk goods and artificial silk yarn. Are 
you ill a im.sitiou to tell me to what extent artificial goods or artificial 
silk yarn has taken the place of real silk? 

Mr. llamachandra.n. —At one time, it took the place of real silk to a 
great extent. Now it ha.s been gradimlly coming down. 

President. —Is it tho Chamber’s ojiinion that they do not cou.sider artifieial 
silk as a rival to the re,al sitk.^ 

Mr. Naik. —Not directly. 

President. —I would like to understand the Chamber’.s point of view. 
You don’t think that artificial .silk yam is a competitor to real silk," 
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Mr, Naik. —Not to any extent. 

I'resident .—it would be l)etter if one representative wei-e to .speak oil 
behalf of the Chamber .1 must jjet some clear idea of the opinioii of tlu; 
Chamber, You gentlemen are all representing tl:e Cliamber. If you speak 
one by one, it would enable me to get at the opinion of the Chauiher as 
a body. Will you tell mo whether it is tlie opinion of fclio- My.sors Clnimbor 
of Commerce that the artificial silk yam is no competitor to real silk and 
that you are not in any way hindered by the artilicial silk yarn which 
is now coming into India P 

Mr. Silva. —Our silk consists of tiro parts. One is raw' silk and the 
other, the waste which is the by-product of raw silk. 

1‘resident .—This waste is all exported out of Indi.a.^ 

Mr. Silva. —^The waste is converted into siniu silk. The aitificJal .s'lk 
competes very seriously with the spun silk.- 

President.—You are getting away from tlie point. I am not apcakiiig 
of spun silk at all. Spun .silk is not manufactured in India. An a niattei’ 
of fact it is one of the iinpo)-ta.ut points for consideration that you are 
sending waste silk outside and getting it back manufactured in the shaiie 
of spun silk. \ 

Mr. Silva.- —■What I mean to say is this. The price of wa.st6 lia.s fallen. 
Therefore we lose in the silk industry. 

I'resident. —Then the competitor 'to the real silk is spun silk.P 

Mr. Silva. —^Artificial silk yarn has taken the place of spun silk and 
therefore it competes with the ..spun silk taken together with the raw silk. 

I'resident. —I am afraid I am not able to follow this di.scussion. 

Mr. Silva, —J am sorry that i have not uiado myself clear. Since the 
introduction of artificial silk the price of waste silk h.is fallen very con¬ 
siderably. Therefore artificial silk has replaced .spun silk. Now sinco 
tlie price of waste has fallen considerably, it ha.s affected the raw siliv 
industry. 

President, —I asked you a different quefstion. What I want to know 
is whether the artificial silk yarn has taken the place of real silk and 
if so to what extent? 

Mr, Silva, —It does not compote directly. 

president. —You are not in any way affected by the large imports into 
India of artificial silk yarn.'’ 

Mr, Silva. —-Not directly. 

Preside/nt, —^What kind of indirect competition, Mr, Silva, are you 
thinking of.*’ The indirect coiupetition which you are saying is no indirect 
competition at all. I .aw noiv coiicentratiiig on the question of protecting 
the raw silk. I ;vin not concerned with tlie protection of spun silk. Tim 
indirect cli.sadvantage whicli yon speak of is a far fetched idea, namely 
the aTOiK-ial silk whiel. is an imjjorted article taking the place of siMln 
silk hecau.se the price of the latter has fallen. 

Mr. Silva.- —I am referring to our wa,ste. 

President. —Is it not a fact that all the wa.ste that is produced in l.lidia 
is exported? 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. 

President. —Out of that waste you get spun silk.** 

Mr, Silva. —-Yes. 

President. —That spun silk corned into India? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —^That spun silk is competing with your raw silk? 

Mr, Silva. —Artificial .silk h3.s taken the place of waste silk. Therefore 
the sale of waste has diminished considerably. 
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i'resident. —The point niwut tlie price of waste having fallen is quite 
separate. Your charkha waste is al)Out uO per cent, of the quantity of 
silk that .you are producing. I ain talking of the replacement of real silk 
by another class of goods with regarrl to the price factor or with regard 
to the quality factor. These are the two considerations. Y^ou have been 
using a certain quantity of raw silk. You say that the raw silk industjy 
i.s suffering for want of d(!jrniud. Now .1 w ant to know wHether the demand 
lias been decroaserl or whether the demand is met by the .substitution of 
another quality? 

Mt. Nail:.- .1 shall explain the point. The raw siiii industry is not 
nmeh afloctcd by the artificial silk. Ifornierly, tliat was the castq but the 
competition of artificial silk yarn has subsided now. At present 
competition to some extent arises from spun silk yarn which also comes 
from foreign countries. They sell spun silk as .swadeslii silk. Now in India 
they are selling fabrics matle out of spun silk as swadeslii silk falndcs. 
That has hindered the use of raw silk to some extent. 

President, —Are j’on using spun silk for wai'p as. well as for weft.? 

Mr. Ncrik. —Yes. 

President.‘ —For what kinds of goods are they used? 

Mr. Nath. —Shirtings, suitings and also saris. It is now mostly a com^ 
petition of spun silk yam and not artificial silk yarn. 

President. —Yonr opinion is that the spun silk yarn has taken the place 
uf real silk? 

Mr. Naik. —^lleal silk is to some extent used. 

President. —I think that it would be better you could send us a con¬ 
sidered note on tlie subject, 

Mr. Iyer, —Yes. 

President.— point which I was asking you at the heginuing is what 
has been mentioned by you in reply to question 69. T'he cost of raw silk 
is about 40 per cent, of the cost of the flnislied product. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

Mr. Ilortfif.—-Could you state what the rqlatioiis are between your Chamber 
and the Silk Association? 

Mr. Iyer .—'.I'hey are also members of the Chamber. 

Mr. Boag. —And the Raw Silk Merchants Association? 

Mr. IyerThey are not members. 

Mr. Boag. —Now it has been suggested to ns that the depressed slate 
of the sericulfural industry is in an appreciable manner due to the failure 
of the iiidusti'y to adopt adequate luensures for the marketing of its good.s. 
We have been tcld that althougli weiivex's were anxious to use Indian silk, 
the\ luid no mean.? of finding out whether the qualities of silk that they 
waiitei.1 were available. They had no means of judging the relative merits 
of the Indian silk which was put on the market. I should like to know 
whether your Chamber has liad any complaints of this nature to deal 
with and if so v.dmt opinion you have fonued on the' subject? 

Mr. Nail:.--Tlu; point has come, only in regard to price—not at all in 
regard to quality. Our reeled silk is sold and is u.sed in all parts of 
Southern India. 

Mr. Boag —How is it described.? Is an,y attempt made to grade it ot¬ 
to see that the Indian silk keeps to certain standards? 

Mr. Nail;. —As regards liand reeled silk, there are some grades. I’hs 
tact is that it is made of all sizes. 

Mr. Boaij.—B-ow many grades? 

Mr. Naik. —It depends upon sizes. There are I think five or six size,s 
for use as warp and weft, 

Mr. Boag. —What guarantee i.s tliere that a silk which is described as 
being of a certain size is throughout of uniform size? 
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Mr. Naik. —For our liiWidloom industry it is (luite suitablo. 

Mr. huag. —Wliiit guarantee is there P 

Mr. Naik .—There is no guai'antee. 

Mr. Buag. —As a matter of fact, is the silk uniforiii in siz;e? 

Mr. Naik. —To some extent it is. 

Mr. Boag. —“To some extent” means that to some extent it is not. 
Does not the Chamber consider that this failure to grade silk and to describe 
it and to see that it does in fact comply with the description given injures 
the sericultural industry? 

Mr. Naik. —For somo time past the indu.stry is being organised tly the 
introduction of domestic basins and filatures. The silk that is produced 
now is more uniform and is suitable even to power looms. 

Mr. Boag. —What percentage of the production of the M.y.sore State 
is produced from domestic basins? 

Mr. Naik. —Nearly 70,000 lbs. 

Mr. Boag.- —What is the jiercentage? 

Mr. Naik. —-30 per cent, is produced by both filature and domestic basins. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the total production of the Mysore State? 

Mr. Naik.—700,000 lbs. 

Mr. Boag. —How much is produced from domestic basins? 

Mr. Naik.—70,000 lbs. 

Mr. Boag.—That is one-tenth? 

Mr. Naik.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You argue that iiecanse one-tentli of the production is 
produced in a way which ensures u certain amount of uniformity, it is 
sufficient to clean you of the charge? 

Mr. Naik. —We are on the way to improving the silk. 

Mr. Uoixp.—Another complaint of the same sort has been made, visi., 
there is no uniformity throughout the country in the unit of weight adopted 
in the sale of raw silk and that is another handicap to the sericultural 
industry. Has that been brought to the notice of your Chamber? 

Mr. Iyer. —That has been brought to the notice of the Government. 

Mr. Boag, —What action has been taken? 

ifr. Naik. —They are going to adopt one measure. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you made any recommendations on the subject? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. We have made a representation to the Govcriimeut 
for fixing a general standard weight for silk. 

Mr. Boag. —Is that for the Mysore State alone or is that going to bring 
the Mysore standards into line with the re.st of India? 

Mr. Naik. —Mysore State for the present. 

Mr. Iyer, —If afterwards we find that the Government of India are 
having a 'standard weight, we will follow that. 

Mr. Boag. —In your answ'cr to question 37, you are u.sing a term with 
which I am not familiar. You say “ In India raw silk is used for weaving 
and for the manufacture of gold thread and ‘ Nakhi ’ ”, What is Nakhi? 

Mr. Naik. —^It i.s used for borders of saris in Northern India in places 
like Sind, Ajmer, Jodhpur, Delhi, etc. 

Air. Boag. —Does it mean tlie border of sari? 

Air, Naik.—At i.s a scpar.atc thing which is stitched on to the hordens 
of saris? 

Air. Iyer. —We will get you some samples and show them to yon. 

Mr. Boag. —From where do you get those figures that yon have given 
in answer to question 38. You say that the total Indian demand is esti- 
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mated at 4 miiliou lbs. a year and the Indian production of raw silk at 
2 wiillion lbs. Wliat is the source of that information ? 

Mr. Na'ik .—Collected from the Department and from the Seaborne Trade 
Statistics. 

Jir. lioiu.i .—Thci Sea-hoi'ire trade gives yon the imports, but it does 
not give the figure of consumption in India. 

Mr. Naik. —The Department of Sericulture gives the Mysore production. 
As regards Kashmir we h.-ive got figures from the Kashmir Government 
and the Bengal production is estimated by local merchants from whom we 
hare got the figures. 

Jlr. lioaij .—i ask this question be(‘au.se 1 notice in your answer to the 
next question you say that it is not po.ssible to collect statistics of the 
quantity of raw .silk produced in Mysore. 

Mr. Naik. —Not exactly that. We have to depend upon figures collected 
by the Department. They have exhaustive information. 

Mr. Boag. —ft means that it is not possible for you to collect statistics .P 

Mr. Naik. —It is not possible for the Chamber to collect statistics inde- 
p(!ndently of the Government. 

Mr. Boag. —1 should like to advert for a minute to the question of 
oxchango. 1 looked through these figni'es and I notice that the fall in the 
price of raw silk does not show any regular connection with the fall in 
exchange. Take for, example your figures for January 1932. The Shanghai 
exchange fell as compared with October by 14 per cent. The Hongkong 
exchange went up by 15 per cent, from 85 to 98 but the price of silk in 
the same period fell from Rs. 7-6 to Rs. 6‘6. Are you trying to establish by 
these figures that the prices of raw silk follow the decline in exchange 

Mr. Nidk. —Not merely exchange. This is one of the causes for the 
fall in the price, 

Mr. Boag.—l\o\v do you account for the fact that althongli at certain 
period there has been a rise in the exchange, yet in the same period the 
price of silk has fallen? 

Mr. Naik.—-The demand has been less from India due to some reason. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is the statement merel.y made on the basis of conjecture - 
the statement that apart from the exchange there are other factors which 
account for the fall in the pi-ice? I want to know whether it is based upon 
conjecture or upon facts? 

Mr. Naik. —Upon facts. 

Mr. Batheja .—Can you give us an instance to show that it is based 
on facts? 

iZr. Naik. —fn November 1932 there was a demand from America for 
Canton silk and the price w'ent up there, I mean in China. They could 
not supply to India though the exchange was favourable. 

M.r. Boag. —In that quarter—November 1932—the price of raw silk shows 
an increase which is almo.st cxacdly the same as the rise in exchange. You 
are speaking of November 1932. Yon hawe given us quotations for that 
quarter and there is an almost exact correspondence between the rise in 
exchange and the rise in the iirice of silk? 

Mr. Naik. —It was a sudden rise and a .sudden fall. The price had 
gone up to Rs. 9-8 per seer and then suddenly it came down by one rupee 
wdthin a period of 20 days, because they were not sime of American prices. 

Bresident. —Your iioint is that exchange plays a very prominent part in 
the decline of price but it need not he the only factor, 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to the President you gave some information re¬ 
garding your complaints a,gainst tariff classification of raw .sillc, i; see you 
also criticise the classification of silk yam or rather the inclusion of thrown 
silk under the head of silk yarn. What exactly is your point? 
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Mr. Naik. —Jiocantie tbixuvn silk lias a furtliei- cost added on to it for 
throwing, and the yarn now is passed olf under the same namt^ as silk. 

div. Hoag. —The additional jii-ocess which is applied to thrown silk is 
sni-ely represented in the liighio- price of tlirown .silk? 

Mr. Naik.— Tt comes under “Silk Varn, Noils and Warps ;md Silk 
Threads There is no special tieading for thrown silk. 

Mr. Hoag. —Why should there be? Why do you think that there should 
be? 

Mr. Naik. —Becari.se the silk i.s of the highest grade. The thrown silk 
imported into India is tlie fiiiesh quality. 

Mr. Jioa/j. —Is not that superiority represented in price? 

Mr. Naik. —It is. 

Mr. Ijoag. —Then the dirty i,s .applied to that higher price and it pays 
nioi'e duty. 

Mr. Naik,- —It does not. If it paid, we had no grievance. 

Mr. Boag. —Surely the dut.y on silk yarn is an ad valorem duty. There 
is no tariff valuation of silk yarn and the duty is ayiplied to the price at 
which the thi-own .silk or tlie spun silk or other kinds of silk yarn are 
imported. 1 don’t see that there i.s any hardship there? 

Mr. Silva. —It is liable to he confused with spun silk. 

Mr. Boag.—Bo you mean to say that it is likely to be wrongly described? 

Mr. Silva. —There is a risk of its being wrongly described. 

Mr. Naik. —It is not shown as thrown silk. 

Fre.iidcnt .—The point that is of importance in that connection is whether 
the Customs Department is or is not able at present to distinguish Iretween 
the thrown silk and spun silk. 

Mr. Silva.—Tlmy are quite able. 

I’resident.—My colleague’s point is . this. The duty is <id valorem, and 
is not charged on the basis of tariff valuation. If the price of thrown 
silk is higher than tliat of siiuii silk and if the Customs Department can 
distinguish the tiirown silk from spun silk and if the revenue duty is 
charged on the invoice price, tliore can be no complaint. 

Mr. Silva. —That is quite correct. W'hat we .say i.s that it is liable to 
be passed or at all events to tie pas.sed off for another quality. 

Mr. Boag.—Have you any foundation for that fear? 

Mr. Silva.—']', wjis once pi'esent at the Calcutta Cu.stom House when a con¬ 
signment of thrown silk was received. That very day I had seen Dr. Meek 
and repre.sented the mutter, f found at the Custom House tliat a con¬ 
signment of thrown .silk from .lapan was about to he charged a duty' on 
tlie bases of .Spun silk'. 1 brought the matter to the notice of the authorities 
and it was rectified. 

Mr. Boag. —It was not charged on the basis of invoice value? 

T/r. Silva. —It ongiit to have been charged on the invoii'e value 'whetlier 
in this case tlie invoice was ai’ongly .shown or not. 1 cannot say. 

Mr. Boag.—Niva that tlic only instance? 

Mr. Silva. —That was the only instance which luul come to my personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. Boag. —Have yon heard of any other? 

Mr. Silva.—No. 

Mr. Boag. —I am not quite clear w'hy you .suggest different rate.s of 
specific duty for hand reeled silk and for filature silk. As far as I am 
able to examine the prices of the various qualities of imported .silk, it 
seems to me that the difference between the price at which filature silk is 
[ii-oduced in India and tlie prices of the qualities of imported silk which 
coinpetc with the Indian filature silk is not so great a.s the difference between 
the prices of cheapoi- qualities of imported silk which compete with the 
Indian hand reeled silk and the price at wliich Indian hand reeled silk is 
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produced. I sliould be glad if you could cuUgliton uie on that I'joiiit. 'What 
do you (ionsidcr tlio quality of silk which coiiipctes tuainly with your fi.latur<; 
silk? 

Mr. Siloa. —The filatuie silk of China. 

Mr. Jioatj. —At what price is it sold to-day.? 

Mr, Silvn. —lls. 4-10 per lb. 

Mr. Hoag. —Does it compete witli tho silk which you produce at lls. 8-4? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Jioag. —What is tht; price of the hand i-eelcd silk? 

Mr. Silva. —Here it is Ds. 6 a lb. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the price of the main quality which competes with 
that.? 

Mr. Silva. —Rs. 2-6 to 3-8. 

Mr. Boag. —The average is lls. .3. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag.—-You claim that there is more dilforcnec in the case of the 
filature silk tluiii in the (iuse of liand reeled silk? 

Mr. Silva.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —The last point that I should like to clear up is this. At 
the end of your answer to question .58, you mention certain qualities of 
silk goods which come into competition with those manufactured in India 
such as crepes, georgettes, satins, taffetas and nnprinted silks. T want to 
know what are the other classes of .silk which do not come into competition 
with Indian silk. You say that in other case.? the duty may be a little 
lower. What are those other caso.s? 

Mr, SUvn. —May I have a copy of the Tariff Schedule.? (copy handed 
to Mr, Silva). 

Mr. Boag. —The clas.scs eritimerated hy .vou cover iiractically the whole, I 
should say, of the imports of silk goods. Sviiat is left out?. 

Mr. Silva. —There are a largo uuuiher of items (shown) like Paj, Fugi, 
Ihiseki, fancies, cmhroidored, etc. 

Mr. Boag.- —We want to know what quantities of these are imirortod and 
what are tho (lualities of goods. 

Mr. .S'i/yo.—Printed silk comes in very largely, Wc mean fancies, drc,ss 
materials and things like that, 

Mr. Boag. —All these do not come nito comiietition with yon? 

Mr. (S'ilru,-—No. 

Mr. Boag. —They are grouped in one class? 

Mr. Silva. —All the goods eiiumeratod do not come into competition. 
Paj does not coiiie into competition, Fiigi ami Bo.soki do not come into 
competition. Twill (all kinds) also does not come into competition. 

Bresident. —Has the Chamber given any c<msideratioii to the details that 
you are mentioning? 

Mr. Silva. —They have. 

Pre.^i(lenf .—When you say tliat the duty in other cases may he a little 
lower, 1 take it that you .say ,so be.cause the main productioji of Mysore* 
State is confined to the goods which you have described in detail. There- 
foi'e you are scua’ously concerned with the goods which you have described 
and on which you have asked for a protective duty? 

.1/r. Ij/cr.—We are iiartieularlv stressing the point because it is necessary 
to increase the duties on all .silk goods. We .say that only in those cases 
in which there is direct competition more or less with the silk goods manu¬ 
factured in India, the duty .should ho a little, higher than in the other cases. 

I'rrxidciif .—That is exactlv the (mint which I want to understand. I 
want to know whether the Chamber is of opinion that only those goods 
which are manufa(!tnred mostly in the Mvsore State should he protected 
becau.sG th(!V have taken seriously into consideration the cost of those goods 
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or whether they will be prepared to make a general statement that the 
following kinds of goods should be protected in this way and the other 
goods in that iray. I don’t personally think, as the question lies, that 
the Clianiber has seriously considered that question. I would like you to 
be vei-y careful because any opinion coming from the Chamber will require 
the serious consideration of the lioard and therefore if you are going to 
tell me the different qualities which require a lower duty, with I’egard to 
the finished inatorijils, they must be stated very clearly. There i.s a distinc¬ 
tion made vvhieh my colleague wants to clear it np. If the Chamber has 
not considered tlie question. 

Mr. lydr. —The Chamber has really considered this point. The Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Chamber went into the question seriously. 

Prenideiii. —I am again in the same difficulty because two of your col¬ 
leagues do not corroborate the statement. As I have repeatedly pointed 
out it is much better in the interests of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce 
that there shoidd be one representative, spokesman who .should bo supported 
by other.s in case more information is needed by the Board. 

Mr. BatJieja. —As regards the figure which you liave given in reply to 
(|Uestion 2, vh., 4,000 charkas in the State, has this also boon arrived at on 
the basis of the reports of the I)ei>artmcnt or is it based on an independent 
enquiry ? 

Mr, Iyer. —That is also obtained from the Department, 

Mr. Batheja, —Yon have no separate agency for collecting information 
on that point.'’ 

Mr, Iyer, — No. 

Mr, Batheja, —In reply to question 24, the Chamber has expressed the 
belief that filatures in India are under no disadvantage as compai’ecl with 
their foreign competitoi-s. Are you speaking of Mysore filatures or are you 
speaking of filatures throughout India? 

Mr, Iyer, —Throughout India. 

Mr, Batheja. —What is your experience of tilatni-es outside Mysore? 

Mr. Iyer. —The Kashmir filatnre silk i.s appreciated very much. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you examined the working of the filature? Tho silk 
ma;y be good but the oi'ganisation may not be satisfactory? 

Mr. Iye,r.~'We have no direct knowledge, 

Mr, Batheja. — Have you got any knowledge of the working of Betignl 
filatures? 

Mr, Naik. —I visited the filatures there when they were working and 
some of the Muhainmndaus are working a few filatures there, 

Mr, Batheja.—Are they satisfactory as compared with foreign filatures? 

Mr. Naik. —I have used their silk and the quality is satisfactory. 

Mr, Batheja. —^You are giving me an idea, of the quality. Have you any 
idea of the working ? 

Mr. Naik. —They are working profitably so far as my information 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you any recent information on the subject? 

Mr, Naik. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you aware that 7iiost of them, have closed down? 

Mr. Naik. —We are getting silk from some of the filatures. 

Mr. Batheja. —Have you any idea of the cost of labour in Bengal filatures? 

Mr. Naik. —I have not gone into that. 

Mr, Baiheja.- —Have you any idea of tho co.st of supprvi.sion and inanago- 
iiient of the Bengal filature? 

Mr. Naik.—l haven’t. 

Mr. Ihitheja. —Have you any general rough idea? 

Mr Naik. — No, 
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Mr. ISaihcja. —Have you auy idea of their selling expenses? 

Mr. Nciik. —You mean silk prices. 

Mr. ]Ji.iih(‘}a. —If I take you item by item through these various elements 
of cost you will see that you do not know anything about Bengal filatures. 

Mr. — I nad reports when 1 W!i.s tliere. I had a diseussio.u with 

the people there. 

Mr. liafJiejn. —Cau you give me .similar information about Kashmir 
filatures? 

Mr. Y’ur/v. -No. 

Mr. liatheja. —Tliat means your experience is confined to Mysore filatures? 

Mr. yaik. —Ye,s. 

Mr. Jiatheja.—Mow many filatures are there? 

Mr. Naik. —In Mj'sore, two. 

Mr, Batheja.—Ciin .you make a general statement which is iustifiahlc 
on your experience of the working of two filatures in the whole of India 

Mr. yaik. —No. 

Mr. Batheja.- —In reply to question 39, you have given figures showing 
the decline in the exjiort of Myisore silk iuid then you draw the conclusion 
that the decline is due to foreign competition. Is it not po.ssible to argue 
that it is due to a decline in the general demand? 

Mr. Naik.—The imports of raw silk from foreign countries and the 
consumption in tho,se areas of foreign silk do not show any decline in the 
general demand, 

Mr. Batheja. —That is to .say, the total demand in India remains the 
same ? 

Mr. Naik.—Tee. 

Mr. Batheju .— What are .your figure.s for the same? How do you know 
that? 

Mr. Naik. —We have i-eeeived reports from Bombay. The recent imports 
also show that they are the same a.s those of previous years. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is not this phenomenon capable of explanation in this 
way that on account of world depression, the tu-ices of silk are regarded as 
too liigh by the purchaser. TTie purchasing power has gone down and there¬ 
fore there is a diminution of demand. Comseqnently your export has gone 
down. 

Mr. Naik .-— There are some articles which are exclusively used in India. 

Mr. Batibeja .— Is it possible to explain the.se figures on the basis of the 
hypothesis which I have put before yo\i. 

Mr. Naik. —Prices may he explained in that way but tbe quantity remain.s 
the same. 

Mr. Batheja. —Or is this decline of My.sore silk export due to the fact 
that there is a change of fashion and that people now demand qualities of 
silk which My.sore is not able to supply? 

Mr. Naik. —That is not the case. From iny experience T can say that 
there is demand for Mysore silk. We are introducing new fashions of silk 
and therefoi'e we know tliere is demand for My.sore silk even now. There 
is a general tendency to use swade.shi silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it possible that the Mysore silk is of .superior quality? 
You admit that tlie Mysore .silk is of superior quality and therefore fetches 
a higher price while the present demand is for inferior quality? 

Mr. Naik. —There are .some classes of people. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you not answer my question? 

Mr. Naik. —May I know your question? 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it possible that the demand in the markets where the 
Mvsove silk used to find i+.s wav has ehanced in character so much tlmt 
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instead of demanding tlie siipnrior and expensive quality of Mysore silk 
they want the inferior qiialitv wliieh is clieaperP 
Mr. Naih.—m. 

Mr. Baiheja. —you think that tlie demand remains the samep 

Mr. NaiJc. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Why do they not hny your silk? 

Mr. Naik. —^When prices are compared, the foreign yarn used material 
is sold cheaper. 

Mr. Batheja. —Quality for quality, is it the same thing? 

Mr. Naih. —To some extent, hiit a. closer study will show that in point 
of lustre and durability it is different. 

Mr. Batheja. —Then the quality is not the same? 

Mr, Naih. —Our quality is superior in lustre, 

Mr, Batheja. —If your qnalitv is snpeiior in point of lustre, strength and 
durability, the quality of the competing article is not the same? 

Mr. NaAk. —The price question comes in the way. If the difference comes 
to 40 or 60 per cent, people will he naturally inclined to go in for the 
cheaper thing. 

Mr. Batheja,.— the ouality of the imported article is not the same as 
yours then you are not talking of the same things. There must he different 
prices for different things. 

Mr. Naih. —There is not so much of difference. 

Mr. Batheja. —Which is th<> chief variety of foreign silk which is imported 
into Mysore? 

Mr. Naik. — Canton filature, 

Mr. Batheja. — Is it steam filature? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are you sure that it is not something like Bengal steam 
filature? 

Mr. Naik. —I have seen it myself. 

Mr. Batheja. —^We have heard that Bengal steam filature is nothing hnt 
a collection of hand charkas? 

Mr. Silva.—-Yes, that is our information. 

Mr, Naik,.' —formerly they had a rose filature. I have seen that silk 
whieh was exported to foreign coniitries. 

Mr. Baf/mjo.—Beading a hiHik on the Silk Indirstry in South China, I 
came across a statement —“ There are certain so-called steam filatures in 
China, which are worked by footpower and in .some cases are worked by 
hand power. The output of these .ste.am filatures i.s exported to India hecanse 
it is verv cheap and India readily buys a cheap commoditv”. When you 
talk of Canton steam filature, are yon talking of a technically efficient fila¬ 
ture or a filature something like thi' Bengal filature nr of the filature which 
I have just described? 

Mr. Silva. —We are really talking of efficient filatures. We know from 
the description given on any parcel of silk that the name of the filature 
is mentioned. We have referem-e hooks which .show where th.at particular 
filature is, hovt' many ba.sln.s it ha.s got and so on, 

Mr. Batheja. —'Whether it is w’oi'ked hv efficient methods? 

Mr. Silva. —A considerable number of them are worked by modern methods. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is only a presiimiition. ITou have no definite knowledge 
that the Canton steam fil.aturo silk is not produced on primitive appliances. 

Mr. Na,ih, —We have no definite information. But there are gentlemep 
in the Department who will i>e able to give yon information on that point, 

Mr. Batheja.--Than T need not trouble vou about that. In replv to 
question 47, you sav “ In fho pa.st. Mv.spre silk found .a readv market at a 
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price of about one rupee per lb. higher than that of imported silk Is 
there any reason why this difference should not prevail if the qu.ality remains 
the same during a period of depression? 

Mr. Naik. —The prices of silk without rhyme or reason have gone down to 
a very great extent. 

Mr. Batheja. —Do you maintain as a member of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce that prices go down without rhyme or reason? 

Mr. Naih. —I am referring to the change in the price of Canton filature 
silk of a particular quality. 

Mr. Batheja. —There must be some reason for the prices going up and 
down. 

Mr. Nailc. —It was B,s. 22 when our silk was Rs. 10 or 11 per lb. 

Mr. Batheja. —“ The weaver may acquire a new taste and may not pay 
the difference in price for the Mysore siUc ”: that is what you say. I 
don’t understand that argument. Will you kindly explain it further? 

Mr. Naik. —For the sake of certain weaving facilities; if they take to 
certain qualities of foreign silk which are reputed to possess them, it will 
be difficult. 

Mr. Batheja. —There are certain definite reasons for his preference. 
There are some differences of quality. 

Mr. Naih. —Yes. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —In the preparatory processes before weaving, the 
foreign silks are easier to deal with. 

Mr. Batheja. —There is a reason for the weavers’ preference. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —If Mysore silk can show better qualities than the Canton 
steam filature silk, is there any reason why the difference should not be 
maintained for ever? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —The price of our silk is stationary. 

Mr. Batheja. —There may not be a difference of one rupee. The differ¬ 
ence might be smaller. 

Mr. Naik. —The Canton Steam filature silk is much less than the hand 
reeled silk. So, we say that it is abnormally low. 

Mr. Batheja. —Again you say that the imported silk is cleaner than the 
Mysore silk and therefore winds much better. Is this defect remediable? 
Is it within the means of the industry to remedy this defect? Can this 
defect be remedied by any means open to the cottage industry .f 

Mr. Naik. —It can be remedied. 

Mr. Batheja. —How? 

Mr. Naik. —By re-reeling it. 

Mr. Batheja. —Why do they not re-reel it? 

Mr. Naik. —They are not getting enough price. It will mean additional 
charge to re-reel it. 

Mr. Batheja. —They were getting very satisfactory prices for 16 years. 
Why was this not done at that time? 

Mr. Naik. —They have begun to improve the quality. Domestic basins 
are being encouraged. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is it not a fact that 95 per cent, of your production is 
hand I'eeled ? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —I want to know whether that sj'stem of production can 
he improved so that this defect may be removed? 

Mr. Naih. —I shall tell you the reason. The throwing mills cannot use 
the hand reeled silk because of the broken ends. Now the taste of the local 
weaver for thrown silk 'has increased. 
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Mr. Batheja. —To improve the quality of Mysore charka silk, it is neces¬ 
sary to start throwing mills? 

Mr. Naih. —Throwing mills were started only on the extension of filatures. 

Mr. Batheja. —Why cannot ther-e be an independent improvement apart 
from throwing mills? 

Mr. Silva. —There has been some improvement. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Ypu have given a list of prices of the different kinds of 
Mysore silk. How is the price governed? Is it governed by the cost of 
production of Mysore silk or is it governed by the price of the foreign 
competitor, that is to say, the Canton steam filature silk? What is the 
actual process of determining the price? 

Mr. Nailc. — It depends upon the demand. 

Mr. Batheja. —Simply because the Canton steam filature silk goes down, 
the price of Mysore silk goes down automatically? 

Mr. Naik. —This is the rock bottom price. It cannot he less. 

Mr. Batheja. —Below what [joint they cannot fall? 

Mr. Naik. —^Rs. 5-8-0 per lb. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is that the rock bottom price? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —You have quoted prices lower than that? 

Mr. Naik. —There are grades of course. 

Mr, Batheja. —In reply to a question of ray colleague, Mr. Silva, yon 
said that against the filature silk produced in Mysore generally the filature 
silk of China competed. 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Therefore on that basis you justify a difference in the 
amount of protection to be granted to filature silk and cliarka .silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr, Batheja .— Are you quite sure that all the silk that comes here is 
really filature silk? 

Mr, Silva.—Not all; only a portion. I believe much the larger quantity 
is non-filature—I me'an the silk imported into India at present. 

Mr. Batheja. —^You mean the silk imported into South India? 

Mr. Silva. —In Mysore nothing but filature silk is imported now but in 
Southern India, a good deal of noii-filature silk is imported. 

Mr. Batheja. —The assumption that it is Canton steam filature silk has 
to be proved ? 

Mr. Silva. —After all, we are dealing with it ourselves. 

Mr. Batheja. —Since most of the production of Mysore silk is on charkas 
and the filature silk is a very small amount, would it be worth while making 
a distinction in the rates of duty for the two classes of silk? 

Mr. Silva. —It will be agreed that the encouragement of filatures would 
be one of the best mean.s of developing the industry. If you do* anything 
which would encourage the development of filatures, the benefit would be 
far greater than otherwise. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 51, you have given the chief causes 
of the decline of the sericultural industry and you have mentioned under 
heading 4 “ Heavy fall in the price of waste, which hitherto was the main, 
if not the sole, source of profit to the reeler ”. What is the cause of the 
decline in the price of wa.ste—^tho world price of waste? 

Mr. Silva. —It is due to the decrease in the use of spun silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —What other commodity has taken its place? 

Mr. Silva. —Artificial silk in Europe for instance. 

Mr. 'Batheja. —Are there any qualities of silk waste yarn which make it 
more desirable to be used than artificial silk yarn? 
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Mr. Silva. —Certainly it is much more desirable. There is lio doubt 
about that. 

Mr. Baiheja. —You think that there is a marked change of fashion? 

Mr. Naik. —Owing probably to the cheapness of the artificial silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —In that way, you maintain that the artificial silk is 
indirectly competing with the prospects of the silk reeling industry? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is a question of joint partner to the silk? 

Mr. Naik. —It is a bye-product. 

Mr. Batheja.^la reply to question 53 you say that the world depressioU 
and the depreciation of exchange are factors of a temporary character. 
The depression may be temporary, but what makes you think that the 
depreciation of exchange is not more or less permanent. 

Mr. Iyer. —We might be mistaken in that view. 

Mr. Eathe/ja. —You cannot maintain that proposition with any degree of 
confidence ? 

Mr. Iyer. —It is difficult to say. 

Mr. Batheja.—H you can speak with confidence on the subject I will ask 
you further questions. 

Mr. Iyer.- —-No, we cannot, 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 55, you say that until two or three 
years ago the tariff valuation was distinctly below the import price. Have 
you got any instances in support of that statement? 

Mr. Silva. —If we compare the tariff valuation with the selling prices of 
foreign .silk I think it won’t he difficult to establish that. 

Mr. Batheja. —Can you give one or two instances within your know-* 
ledge ? 

Mr. Silva. —Which year am I to take? 

Mr, Batheja. —You say until two or thieo years ago. 

Mr. Silva. —Let us take 1929 for instance. We have not got any autho¬ 
ritative record of prices. We have notes of prices of certain qualities only. 
I believe the Board will have authoritative prices. 

Mr. Batheja. —The Chamber of Commerce has made the statement that 
until two or three years ago the tariff valuation was distinctly below the 
import price. 

Mr. Silva. —That is the general belief. 

Mr. Batheja. —^What is your proof of that statement? Have you got any 
actual instances? 

Mr. Silva. —In January 1929 I find that the price of Shanghai yellow silk 
was somewhere about Rs. 10 or Rs. 11 per lb. The tariff valuation was 
Rs. 5-10-0. 

Mr. Batheja. —For that class of silk? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —Any other instance? 

Mr. Silva. —There are other instances. In January 1928, Canton filature 
silk was sold at Rs. 20-8 per seer and the tariff valuation was Rs, 7 per lb. 

Mr. Batheja. —This complaint has disappeared in the last two or three 
years ? 

Mr. Silva. —Quite so. 

Mr. Batheja. —Now you have no complaint? 

Mr. Silva. —Not from that point of view, 

Mr. Batheja. —Then what is your objection to the tariff valuation if 
those difficulties are removed? 

Mr. Silva. —On general grounds we hold that ad valorem duties are more 
likely to be correct than tariff valuation. 
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Mr. Batheja. —But the main justification for tarifi: valuation is to make 
it easier for the Customs Department to collect the Customs revenue. There 
are some administrative difficulties in having ad valorem basis. 

Mr. Silva. —Our point of view has to be considered and so long as the 
administrative difficulties are not insuperable we urge that our objections 
ahould, as far as possible, be met. 

Mr. Batheja. —In your reply to question 67, you have mentioned 15 years 
as the period of protection because you maintain that it is the minimum time 
required to develop the industry. How did you arrive at this figure 
of 15? 

Mr. Silva. —It is based on expectations. It is not a point on which any 
one can definitely lay down an opinion. 

Mr. Batheja. —When you say that the industry will require some period 
for development, you must have development measures in view about mul¬ 
berry culture, about silkworm rearing, about reeling and so on. Have you 
got those things in view or is it simply a vague statement made by the 
Mysore Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Silva. —We have mentioned that certain things are necessary for 
the development of the industry. We think that a period of 15 years is 
required to enable us to attain that degree of development. 

Mr, Batheja.—How long has this industry been in existence? 

Mr. Naih. —For nearly 100 years. 

Mr. Batheja. —It is not an infant industry? 

Mr. Naik. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Why has not the infant developed? 

Mr. Silva. —No one made any attempt to develop it. 

Mr. Batheja. —When did the Mysore Government begin to take interest? 

Mr. Silva.—For the last 20 years., 

Mr. Batheja. —You require IS years more to make the necessary reforms? 

Mr. Silva, —During those 15 years veiy considerable progress has been 
achieved. The results are not so visible because it is all spadework. All 
the work that has been done so far is of the character of spadework. Here¬ 
after the position should be different. 

Mr. Batheja.—Ks regards your reply to question 68, I won’t deal with 
the details of the increased duties on silk piecegoods which you recommend 
because that point has been dealt with by my colleagues. I will ask you 
only this. When you recommend an increased duty on silk piecegoods, you 
recommend only a corresponding duty as explained to yon by the President 
OF do you want something more than that? 

Mr. Silva. —We have promised to submit a note on that point. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to question 59 you have said that the proportion 
of raw silk in piecegoods is about 40 per c.ent. of the cost of the finished 
fabric. We have reason to believe from evidence obtained somewhere else 
that the proportion is fifty per cent. ? 

Mr. Naik. —It depends upon the fabric. 

Mr. Batheja. —Looking at your replies to the handloom questionnaire 
the average works out to be 50 per cent. How did you arrive at this 40 per 
cent.? Did you take some representative specimens of silk products? 

Mr. Naik. —We have cloth merchants. 

Mr, Batheja. —Ls it a general statement or is it based on experience? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes, it is based on experience. 

president. —Mr. Iyer, I would like to ask you a few questions in connec¬ 
tion with your replies to our questionnaire with regard to the handloom 
weaving industry. The most important point in this connection is the 
raw material which the weaver gets for weaving his silk goods. The Indian 
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raw silk as you have stated is generally given to the throwing factories by 
the weavers or by the merohantsP 

Mt. Iyer .— By the merchants. 

’President. —The weaver gets the twisted silk. He does not buy the 
Indian raw silk generally? 

Mr. Naih. —Some weavei-s purchase and get them twisted and some of 
the merchants sell thrown silk. 

President. —T am talking from the weaver’s point of view. The weaver 
must get the silk for manufacturing the articles. The weaver has the 
option of purchasing two kind.s of silk. One is thrown or twisted silk and 
the other Indian raw silk which he can hu.y and get it twisted himself. 
The twisting charge which you have put down in your example is Rs. 2-4-0. 
I want to know whether the bulk of the weavers get the twisted silk for 
their use or buy the raw silk in the market? 

Mr. Naih. —They buy the raw silk in the market. 

President. —And they give it afterwards to the throwing factory? 

Mr. Naih.—Yes. 

Pre.Hident. —The charge put down by you is the general average charge? 

Mr. Naih. —Tea. 

President. —Even if they themselves don’t twist it? 

Mr. Naih. —Quite. 

President. —What will he the price of the twisted silk if the rest of the 
processes mentioned here namely dyeing and weaving are done by the 
weavers? What is the price of the twisted silk to the weaver as compared 
with the Indian raw silk? 

Mr. Naih. —It is nearly 86 to 87 per cent. 

President. —Higher than the Indian raw silk? 

Mr. Naih. —The raw silk price will he 86 to 87 per cent, of the price of 
the twisted silk. 

President. —What is the price of raw silk? 

Mr. Naih.—Rs. 4-10-0. 

President. —I will take Rs. ti-7-0 which you have given for Kempanahalli 
silk. Suppose instead of buying this silk T buy twisted silk, what is the 
price ? 

Mr. Naih. —The cbarge for twi.sting is Rs. 1-8-0. 

President. —That is to say, a weaver would get one lb. of twisted silk at 
Rs. 6-16-0? 

Mr. Naih. —One anna is given away as wastage on top of that. 

President. —I want to understand what is the price which the weaver 
has to pay for the twisted silk? 

Mr. Naih. —^Rs. 7. 

President. —He pays Rs. 7 a lb. for the twisted silk? 

Mr. Naih. —Yes. 

President. —^You have put down Rs. 2-4-0 as the twisting and winding 
charge in your reply to que.stion 16. May I take the rest as winding 
charge ? 

Mr. Naih. —^T?s. 1-8-0 is the cbarge for winding as well as twisting. 

President. —Here you have put down Rs, 2-4-0 for two lbs. 

Mr. Naih. — Tbe cbarge varies from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-8-0. 

President. —Rs. 7 is tbe price for twisted silk with winding done? 

Mr. Naih. —^Yes, for silk which is ready for dyeing? 

President. —^Ready for the loom? 

Mr. Naih. —^Yes. 

President. —You will get it for Rs, 7, 
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Mr. Nailc. —Yes. 

President. —The question that arises out of that is rather an important 
one and I want your Chamber to consider it seriously. The Indian raw silk 
at present is at a certain price and if necessary protection is given the 
price will be naturally higher while the price of the imported twisted silk 
may be such a.s to hnrni the throwing industry in India? 

Mr. Naik. —I don’t think that it will harm the throwing industry because 
they have to go through that process. 

President. —If the process is not done by the throwing factory will there 
be a lesser charge for the winding and twisting? Suppose I don’t give it 
to a throwing mill is there any method by which I can get it done? 

Mr. Naik. —There is. 

President. —What will that process cost? 

Mr. Naik.- —Some 2 to 4 annus less. 

President. —If the man gets it twisted outside? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President.—What will he the quality of the twisted silk done outside in 
comparison with the output of a throwing mill? 

Mr. Naik. —The quality of the thrown silk will be better. 

President. —You mean the class of silk turned out by the throwing mill? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 'I’he winding quality after dyeing of the thrown silk 
is better. 

President. —Then the price difference is ju.stifiod from the point of view 
of quality? 

Mr. Naik. —Yos. 

President.—Yon arc. using T understand also foreign silk? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Can you toll the proportion between foreign and Mysore 
in respect of boiling oS? 

Mr. Naik. —The foreign filature and Mysore filature are at the same 
level. 

President. —Say 25 per cent. ? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —What about the charka silk? 

Mr. Naik. —Tn charka the loa.s is more. It is about 27 per cent. 

President. —I take it that as far as the manufactured goods are con¬ 
cerned, the large majority of the goods turned out are sarees in Mysore? 

Mr. Naik.—Yes. 

President. —What is the general length? You have given 8 to 9 yards in 
length and 45" in width? May I take that as the average? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —There is a very big difference in point of time taken by a pit 
loom and a shuttle loom? 

Mr. Pam.nrhandran. —Yes. 

President. —Is that statement made from personal experience? Yon .say 
that a pit loom takes S to 10 days and the shuttle loom 3 to 4 days. 

Mr. P.a.macl\,nndran .—The processes of weaving .sarees .are different. 
Sarees woven in shuttle looms take only le.ss time. Tn the case of the 
pit loom, wo have to work with three shuttles. The colours of the body and 
of tbe borders are different. The border colour is red and the body colour 
is green. So, wo have to work three shuttles—^putting green for the body 
and red for the borders. It take.s a lot of time. 

President. —It is the border that takes a ]nn» timet 
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Mr. Ilamavhandran. —The process takes a long time. The border is not 
distinct iroin the body. In the case of the shuttle loom, the weft travels 
right across whereas in the pit loom it travels not from one end to the 
other. The very process is different, 

Fresident. —In answer to question 9, you have put down the annual pro¬ 
duction as about Its. 50 lakhs; consisting of the three qualities mentioned 
in rejily to question 1. That is to say about 35,000 people are producing 
.50 lakhs of rupees worth of goods at present? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —^We arrived at this figure only by asking merchants. 

Mr. JSoay. —Does not thi.s Rs. 50 lakhs represent silk goods? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —The figure that I asked was with reference to the three kinds 
of goods produced.!’ 

Mr. Bamachandran. —I mistook it, I am sorry. Rs. 50 lakhs is only for 
silk goods. 

President. —That means over and above Rs. 60 lakhs worth of silk goods, 
the State is also producing mixed goods? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Very little. In these days it does not pay to take 
cotton on the shuttle looms and pit looms. 

Fresident. —Do I understand that that trade is going out? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes, it is replaced by silk. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —At one time it was replaced by artificial silk. It 
was found that it was not suitable. Now that they are able to get cheap 
China silk they are going back. 

Fresident. —The average consumer in the Mysore State generally wears 
silk goods? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —The ladies wear silk except the poor class. Usually 
the middle class and the richer class use silk saries for their daily wear. 

Fresident. —The poor classes are practically nil. Taking your argument 
to its logical conclusion, it follows that there are very few poor people. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —They may not use handloom cloth; they may use 
mill cloth. 

Fresident. —^As far as the production of mixed goods is concerned, it is 
practically nil. 

Mr. Bamachandran .—Not very much. In fact, the number of silk looms 
has increa.sed, probably due to cotton looms adapting themselves to silk. 

President. —That is to say, cotton fabrics have more or less gone out, 

Mr. Bamachandran. —In the majority of cases. 

President .—Silk goods are generally worn by well-to-do classes? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Yes. The lower classes use mill made goods. 

President. —In your reply to que.stion 10, you have said that spun silk is 
used only for the manufacture of shirtings and suitings which are produced 
on a limited scale. As far a,s spun silk is concerned, I don’t think that it is 
a serious competitor to silk. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —It has happened subsequently a bit of spun silk is 
al.so used for saries also. 

President .—When did you draft the replies to the questionnaire? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —In February. 

President. —In one month the change has taken place. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —We find the change .slowly taking place. 

President .—This statement requires a great deal of modification. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —^We are just now finding that people are taking to 
manufacturing spun silk saris which we did not find once. 

President .—Can you tell me what the percentage is? 
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Mr. Bamachandran. —^Negligible. They are taking to that in power looms 
and not in handlooms. 

Mr. Batheja. —Spun silk is used in power looms and not in handlooms? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Yes. It is used largely in Ahmedabad. 

Frcddcnt. —As regards your reply to question 16, 1 am glad to note 
that the consumers in the Mysore State have begun to realise the defects 
of artificial silk goods. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —We found it sooner than others because our ladies 
have a habit of washing their saris every day. Every daj’ the sari must be 
washed. The artificial silk sari does not last for a month and that is how 
they have found it sooner than in other places. 

Presidetit .—The consumers in the Mysore State have discovered the defects 
of artificial silk goods and to that extent the artificial silk goods and the 
artificial silk yarn will not be competitors. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Quite, 

Brcsidmi .—In reply to question 16, you have given the various charges 
of manufacture. The weight of the sari is 60 tolas? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Yes, we have taken the handloom sari. 

Breddent. —What other saris have yon? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Power loom saris. 

President. —"We are now dealing with handlooms. The weight is 60 tolas; 
the cost of the raw material i.s 45 per cent. ? 

Mr. Bamachandran, —Yes. 

President. —I want to know whether the sari is woven on pit loom or 
shuttle loom, 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Both. 

President. —It cannot be both. 

Mr. Bancachandran.—T'hdfie costs are for one kind of sari weighing 60 
tolas. 

President. —I would like to know' if you have no objection to supply me 
with the detailed costs with regard to shrittie looms in the manner prescribed 
with regard to pit looms? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Shuttle looms are used with filature silk. 

President. —I understand from one of the an.swers that your Chamber is 
very anxious to encourage the filatures. Therefore it is very nece,ssary to 
get the cost of shuttle looms. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Yes. 

President. —I take it that the general practice here is that the Weavers 
are paid on piecework. They are paid at Rs. 8 per sari of 9 yards—and 
that this Bs. 8 is for pit loom. 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Yes. 

President. —What would it be for the shuttle loom? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —This cannot be woven on shuttle looms. 

President. —^What kinds of sarie.s are woven on these looms? Can you 
give me in detail the items of costs? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —The cottage industry is mainly of pit looms. 

President. —What is the percentage of pit looms as against shuttle looms? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Veiy few shuttle looms and that too very recently 
introduced. 

President. —This is the average cost of a sari which is being used in the 
Mysore State? 

Mr. Bamachandran .—Yes. 

President. —In this, the cost of labour and other charges is given as Rg. 2. 
The weaving charge is practically the charge of labour? 
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Mr. Hamachcmdran. —Xne weaving charge is paid to the weaver. 

President _What is the other labour? 

Mr. BamacJiandran. —Winding, etc. 

President. —Is this the cost of the labour of the family or outside labour? 
Mr, Bamacha/ndran. —He might take in outside labour. Rs. 8 is only, 
the weaving charge. 

Mr. Naik. —There are some people who have 10 or 15 looms under them. 
They employ weavers. They also employ labour for preparing warps, etc. 
President. —That may include outside labour? 

Mr. J^aik .—Yes. 

Mr, Pamachandran.—Rs. 8 is the weaving charge. 

President. —lls. 2 is the cost of labour of 8 to 10 days? 

Mr. Itamachandran. —They prepare it in two days. 

President. —You say in reply to question 6 that it will take 8 to 10 
days. 

Mr. liamaehandran. —This is the preparatory process and that is the 
weaving of the sari itself. 

President. —Do the weavers find any difficulty in selling their products? 
Mr. Bamachandran. —That is more than w'e can say. 

President. —I understand that when the replies to the questionnaire were 
drafted the Chamber made the necessary inquiries in the matter, 

Mr. Naih, —There is a large local market for saris, 

Mr. Bamachandran. —We also export. 

President. —About 20 to 30 per cent, is consumed here and the rest 
exported ? 

Mr. Bamachemdran.-^Yes, all over the Madras Presidency. 

President. —That is just what I wanted to know. The weavers do not 
find any difficulty? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —^No. 

President. —Are there any co-operative or other kinds or societies to help 
the weavers? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —There are weavers’ co-operative societies—one or 
two. 

Pre.ndent. —Are they run under Government supervision? 

Mr. Bamactiandran. —By shareholders. 

President. —What kind of assistance do they render? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —They purchase saris and sell. 

President. —They purchase and sell them outside Mysore? 

Mr. Bamachandran.—^es. They advance money. 

President. —The handloom weavers are generally kept busy with their 
work ? 

Mr. Bamachandran .—Yes. 

President. —They alway.s get the silk goods disposed of through societies? 
Mr. Naik. —There are merchants who export saris. There are nearly 10 
wholesale merchants who do the export business. 

Mr. Boag. —Can you tell me, as regai'ds these prices which you have 
given in answer to question 2, what date you are referring to? 

Mr. Iyer .—The time of drafting. 

Mr. Boag. —When was that? 

Mr. Iyer. —In February. 

Mr. Boag. —These are Bangalore prices? 

Mr. Iyer. — Yes. 
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Mr. Hoag, —Wliat is the unit for gold lace borders? It is marc? 

Mr. Iyer. — 21 tolas—one bundle of 8 skeins. 

Mr. Boag. —Has there been any variation during the last five years say 
in the weaver’s wages? 

Mr. Naih. —There was a depression owing to the fall in the price of other 
commodities. 

Mr. Boag. —By how much have they fallen.? 

. Mr. Naik. —Nearly 60 per cent, 

Mr. Boag.~'£he weaver who now gets R-s. 8 was getting Rs. 16? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —How many years ago? 

Mr. Naik. —Three or four years ago. 

Mr. Boor/.—How long has tho wage been 8 rupees? 

Mr. Naik. —For the last 2i to 3 years. 

Mr. Boag. —in the last three years? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —It dropped suddenly from Rs. 16 to Rs. 8? 

Mr. Naik. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —In reply to a question from tho President you have said 
th.at the weavers are taking more and more to silk? 

Mr. liamachandran. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —When was this tendency observed? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Especially last yea'r when we used to get cheap 
imported China silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —It was observed last year? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —^Yes. 

Mr. Batheja. —How far have the prices of saris gone down during that 
period ? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Considerably. 

Mr. Batheja. —By how much? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —A 60 tola sari they used to sell at about Rs. 90 or 
Rs. 80. Now it has gone down to Rs. 40. 

Mr. Batheja. —Which sari are yon referring to? 

Mr. Bamachandran, —Handlooin sari mentioned in our reply to question 

16. 

Mr. Batheja. —It used to sell at how much? 

Mr. Bamachandran .—Rs. 80 to Rs. 90 according to patterns. Now the 
demand for such sort of patterns has gone off and the prices have also gone 
down. 

Mr. Batheja. —^The price has come down to Rs, 45? 

Mr. Naik. —We have not added the gold thread price. We have only 
given it for silk. 

Mr. Batheja. —The fall in the price is covered by the fall in the price 
of the raw material. How far has this fall in price passed on to the masses, 
the weaver and to the wage earner? 

Mr. Naik. —As we have told you, the weaving charges have gone down. 

Mr. Batheja .—I thought you said that the weaving charges had gone 
down as a result of general depression. I am now talking of the fall in the 
price of silk sari. Did you give this 60 per cent, to cover botn causes? 

Mr. Naik. —I don’t understand. 

Mr. Batheja. —^In reply to Mr. Boag you said that the wages had gone 
down by 60 per cent, and that they had remained stationai-y at the present 
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level for the last three years. The greatest fall in the price of raw silk 
has taken place within three years. Has no fall taken place in the price 
of silk saris? 

Mr. Naih. —In relation to raw silk, it has gone down. 

Mr, Batheja. —That means to say there is no change in the condition of 
the wage earner? 

Mr. Naik. —Quite so. 

Mr. Bathuja, —Profits have suffered and the wage earner has not suffered? 

Mr. Naik. —Quite so. 

Mr. Batheja. —That 50 per cent, fall in price is entirely due to general 
depression and not due to the fall in the price of silk? 

Mr, Naik. —The demand for such kinds of cloth has gone down and so 
the merchants have reduced the wages. 

Mr. Batheja. —How much can a wage earner earn under present condi¬ 
tions ? 

Mr. Naik. —One rupee per day. 

Mr. Batheja. —Is he employed throughout the month? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

Mr. Batheja.. —He is finding employment throughout the month? 

Mr. Naik. —If he continuously works he can produce 2 saris per month. 

Mr. Boag. —The weavers are earning one rupee a day? 

Mr. Yoi/c.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag,' —But you have said Rs. 8 for 8 to 10 days? 

Mr. Naik. —Roughly it is one rupee. They have no holidays. 

President. —They don’t need holidays. 

Mr. .Batheja. —In reply to question 6, you have said that some saris are 
coming from outside. What kinds of saris are these? 

Mr, Bamachandran. —We are getting printed saris, embroidered saris— 
not saris of the conventional style which we do here. 

Mr. Bafiieja,—From wliich country is it coming? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —From China or Japan. They are not of the con¬ 
ventional style. 

Mr. Naik. —Plain silk is being imported and the printing is done here. 

Mr. Batheja. —^Does it compete with your production in your markets? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Not with the conventional style. 

Mr. Batheja. —This conventional style prevails in Mysore only? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —In South India. 

Mr, Batheja. —You have no markets outside South India? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —No. 

Mr. Batheja. —Are the markets in South India affected by the imports of 
these saris? 

Mr. Bam,achandran. —They are affected. 

Mr. Batheja, —^Where conventional saris are sold? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —For instance in Guzerat, we can supply saris of 
their de.sigii, taste and everything. They are now using printed saris. 

Mr. Batheja. —^They are using the imported stuff? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Yes, the foreign stuff. 

Mr. Batheja .—What is the, price of such saris? 

Mr. Bamachandran. —Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per yard. They use 6 yards 
saris. Our saris are 9 yards long. 

Mr. Batheja.—Tlow many co-operative societies in Mysore have been orga- 
nise<J for tfee benefit of the weavers? 
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Mr. Samachandran .—In Bangalore there is only one. 

Mr. Bathcja .—I am talking of Mysore? 

Mr. Bamachandrarb .—There are no societies except this one at Bangalore. 

Mr. Bathe/ja .—In reply to a question of my colleague you said that co¬ 
operative societies were marketing goods for the benefit of the weavers. 
How many societies of that sort exist in the Mysore State? 

Mr. Iyer .—There are about 15 or 20. Some are working well .and some 
are not. You may be able to get the information from the Department of 
Industries and Commerce. 

Mr.- Baiheja .—There are only 15 or 20? 

Mr. lye.r .—May be more. 

Mr. Baiheja .—Are these societies marketing saris for the weavers or are 
they only credit societies? 

Mr. Naik .—We know of only one society. 

President .—You have sent in a representation on behalf of lace cloth 
merchants—Subbarama Chetti and others. I want to know whether there 
is any lace industry in the Mysore State. 

Mr. Iyer. —No. 

President. —^Mr. Subbarama Chetti is only an importing merchant. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. There was a gold thread factory but now it has closed 
down. 



